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Book  IX. 


Charles  I — Causes  of  the  Scottish  and  English  troubles — Proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  Star-  Chamber. — Case  of  W.  Prynne — Of  Dr.  A.  Leighton. — 

Their  effect  on  the  Scots.— An  English  Parliament. — Earl  of  Strafford  im- 
peached— Charges  of  the  Scots  against  Laud — Reception  of  the  Scottish 
Commissioners  at  London — Effects  of  the  Preaching  of  the  Ministers  there. 

— London,  &c.  petition  against  Episcopacy. — Discussions  respecting  the 
Treaty — Trial  of  Strafford — Plot  of  the  English  Officers  discovered. — 

The  King  sanctions  the  attainder  of  Strafford. — Treaty  concluded Pres- 

byterians urge  uniformity  of  Religion — Answer  of  the  English  Parliament  to 
this  Proposition. — Act  of  Oblivion. — Death  of  Earl  of  Rothes. — Scottish  Par- 
liament.— Correspondence  between  Montrose  and  the  King. — Montrose  pro- 
pagates reports  injurious  to  Argyle — Stewart  the  principal  evidence  tried  and 
executed — Regulations  of  the  Parliament — -Charles  arrives  at  Edinburgh — 

His  speech  to  Parliament. — The  treaty  ratified.— His  concessions — State 
of  Parties — The  Incident — Effects  produced  by  it  on  the  English  Parlia- 
ment.— Massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland. — Report  of  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment respecting  it — Representation  of  the  English  Parliament  to  the  King 
on  .the  subject Desire  a change  of  his  councils — Acts  passed  by  Parlia- 

ment  View  of  its  conduct — Proceedings  of  the  Assembly. — Act  for  re- 

gulating  private  meetings  for  religious  exercises — Accused  by  the  English  of 
favouring  Independency — Their  answer — Desire  uniformity  in  church  go- 
vernment— Their  endeavours  to  promote  learning.  1640- -164-1. 

I.  National  discontent  seldom  originates  in  trivial  matters  ; ROOK 
nor  is  it  easy  to  excite  a people  against  an  established  go-  IX. 

vernment,  even  in  cases  of  flagrant  misrule,  unless  their  na-  164^ 

tural  attachment  have  been  previously  alienated  by  continued  Bharlos  r. 
oppression  or  neglect.  Revolutions,  however  sudden  in  ap- 
pearance, are  not  in  common  the  effects  of  sudden  impulse  ; 
the  immediate  visible  agents  may  be  trifling,  the  shock  un- 
expected, instantaneou.s,  and  universal,  but  there  must  have 
been  in  silent  operation,  a number  of  unnoticed,  unheeded 
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causes,  which  in  fact  produce  them.  The  revolution  in 
Scotland,  productive  of  such  important  consequences,  first 
assumed  form  and  shape  from  a very  insignificant  circum- 
stance— the  indignation  of  an  old  woman  against  the  prayer 
book ; but  the  causes  were  the  tyranny  and  misrule  of  two 
reigns.  To  the  same  causes  may  be  traced  the  troubles  of 
England,  and  the  commotions  which  for  so  many  years 
shook  the  island ; upon  the  narration  of  which  as  far  as 
Scotland  was  concerned,  we  are  now  to  enter.  The  griev- 
ances of  both  nations  were  similar  in  many  respects ; but  the 
point  on  which  we  shall  find  them  most  cordially  united  for 
a while,  was  aversion  to  prelacy.  That  this  aversion  in 
Scotland  was  well  founded,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
details  which  have  been  given  ; that  it  was  equally  so  in 
England,  will  appear  from  a very  brief  review  of  some  of  the 
processes  in  the  court  of  high  commission  and  star  cham- 
ber. In  Scotland,  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  high  commis- 
sion, was  arbitrary  and  severe ; but  the  enormities  of  which 
its  model  in  the  sister  kingdom  was  guilty,  were  more  vexa- 
tious, terrible,  and  revolting.  The  following  instances  will 
suffice. 

ir.  The  church  of  St.  Edmond’s  in  Salisbury,  which  had 
been  sequestrated  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  sold  to  a private  individual  by  James  I. ; and  after 
several  transfers,  was  purchased  by  the  parishioners,  who 
restored  it  to  its  original  use.  The  windows,  painted  after 
the  old  fashion,  among  other  things,  contained  a history  of 
the  creation,  in  which  the  Almighty  was  drawn  under  the 
figure  of  an  old  man,  with  a pair  of  compasses,  in  the  act  of 
measuring  the  sun,  as  if  to  take  its  true  proportion.  J4idg- 
ing  the  representation  too  ludicrous  and  profane,  the  vestry 
desired  it  to  be  removed,  and  the  vacancy  replaced  with 
plain  glass.  The  recorder,  in  obedience  to  their  commands, 
employed  a glazier  to  effect  this  reformation  ; but  unfortun- 
ately, in  pointing  out  the  panes,  he  carelessly,  or  malicious- 
ly struck  some  of  them  rather  hard,  and  demolished  part  of 
the  fail  work  of  the  creation.  For  this  sacrilege  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  star*  chamber,  and  charged  with  having 

in  opposition  to  the  canons,  which  forbid  any  innovation  or 
alteration  in  the  beautifying  of  a church  without  special  H- 
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cence  from  the  king  or  the  bishop  of  the  diocess — combined 
with  other  enemies  of  the  church  of  England,  and  her  go- 
vernment by  bishops,  to  break  down  the  windows  of  the 
church  of  St.  Edmond’s,  and  deface  the  excellent  pictures 
of  the  creation  painted  thereon,  of  great  antiquity,  and  high- 
ly ornamental,  in  contempt  of  his  majesty  and  their  dio- 
cesan ; and  to  the  encouragement  of  other  wicked  and  schis* 
matical  persons,  who,  by  the  example  of  such  profanity, 
would  be  emboldened  to  commit  similar  outrages  upon  sa- 
cred places. 

III.  The  recorder,  in  his  defence,  contended,  that  from  the 
time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  the  church  was 
legally  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop;  and 
those  who  purchased  it,  had  power  to  alter  the  windows,  as 
they  had  done  the  steeple,  pulpit,  and  other  parts  of  the 
building ; that  he  only  had  knocked  out  some  squares  of 
coloured  glass,  but  the  story  of  the  creation  was  still  com- 
plete ; and  so  far  from  being  fine,  it  was  a coarse  daub,  which 
did  not  cost  above  forty  shillings,  and  which  impiously  con- 
tradicted and  profaned  the  scripture  account: — for  to  ex- 
press the  fifth  day’s  work,  the  similitude  of  a naked  man  was 
painted  lying  on  the  earth,  as  it  were  asleep,  and  so  much 
of  the  similitude  of  a naked  woman,  as  from  the  knees  up- 
ward, seeming  to  grow  out  of  his  side  ; whereas,  Adam  was 
created  on  the  sixth,  and  the  woman  instead  of  growing  out 
of  his  side,  was  formed  of  a rib;  for  the  seventh,  a little 
old  man  sitting,  figured  God’s  rest ; — besides,  there  were 
acts  of  parliament,  authorizing  the  removal  of  pictures  from 
churches.  But  his  pleas  were  set  aside,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  removed 
from  the  recordership  of  the  city,  make  a public  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  fault,  and  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour. 
Laud,  who  was  present,  and  could  find  no  alleviating  cir- 
cumstance in  the  case  of  the  poor  recorder — who  was  sus- 
pected of  being  a puritan — having  apologized  for  the  paint- 
er’s mistake  respecting  God,  by  quoting  a text,  in  which  he 
is  called  the  Ancient  of  Days,  the  earl  of  Dorset  begged 
leave  to  correct  him ; the  passage  meant  God  from  eternity, 
and  not  God  to  be  pictured  as  an  old  man,  creating  the 
world  with  a pair  of  compasses. 
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IV.  William  Prynne,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  barrister,  a gentle- 
man highly  esteemed  in  the  profession,  of  extensive  proper- 
ty and  irreproachable  loyalty,  having  on  his  first  arrival  in 
London,  been  induced  by  the  pressing  importunity  of  his 
acquaintances,  to  attend  the  theatre  occasionally,  disgusted 
with  the  gross  obscenity  and  ribaldry  which  then  had  pos- 
session of  the  stage,  and  observing  the  pernicious  effects 
which  such  exhibitions  had  produced  on  several  of  his  fel- 
low students,  who,  from  chaste,  sober,  modest  youths,  had  be- 
come vicious,  prodigal  and  debauched,  by  the  lessons  they 
learned  within,  and  the  company  who  collected  without,  in 
the  purlieus  of  the  playhouse,  resolved  to  denounce  amuse- 
ments he  considered  as  so  pernicious.  He  collected  the 
most  striking  passages  in  the  Christian  fathers  and  other 
writers  upon  the  subject,  and  published  them  with  some 
observations  of  his  own,  in  a large  quarto  volume,  entitled 
Histriomastix.  In  his  own  remarks,  he  had  indulged  an 
asperity  of  language  which  was  disagreeable  at  court,  as  the 
queen  was  a great  patroness  of  the  actors,  and  had  herself 
performed  in  pastoral  interludes  at  Somerset  house ; and 
the  king  was  an  admirer  of  scenic  representations.  His  ge- 
neral reflections  against  attending  plays,  were,  for  these  rea- 
sons, construed  into  treasonable  libels  against  their  majes- 
ties ; and  he  was  summoned  to  answer  before  the  star  cham- 
ber for  the  offence.  The  unfortunate  author  in  vain  pro- 
tested upon  oath,  that  he  intended  no  sedition,  that  the  ge- 
neral resort  to  plays  was  the  first  occasion,  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  abuse  his  sole  end  in  writing  the  book.  He 
was  adjudged  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  practising  at  the 
bar,  to  be  expelled  the  society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  to  be  de- 
graded at  Oxford,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  two  places — 
in  Westminster  and  Cheapside — with  a label  on  his  head, 
stating  his  offence  ; to  lose  both  his  ears,  one  at  each 
place,  pay  a fine  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  king,  and 
suffer  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  publisher  was  condemn- 
ed to  pay  a fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  to  stand  in  the 
pillory.* 

* It  was  at  first  proposed  to  erect  the  pillory  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard, 
but  the  archbishop  objected  to  it,  as  being  consecrated  ground  ! Rush.  vol.  v 
p.  225. 
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V.  In  pronouncing  sentence,  the  lord  chief  justice,  who  BOOK 
had  long  known  Prynne,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  at  being 
forced  utterly  to  forsake  him,  thus  pronounced  his  opinion 
of  the  work,  and  the  punishment  of  his  old  acquaintance,  justice’s 
‘‘  We  are  here  troubled  with  a book,  or  monster — mon-  speech. 
strum  horrendum  informe^  ingens ! — give  me  leave,  I do 
not  think  Mr.  Prynne  is  the  only  actor  in  this  book,  but  that 
there  were  many  heads  and  hands  therein  besides  himself. 

I would  to  God  in  heaven,  the  devil,  and  all  else  that  had 
their  heads  and  hands  therein  besides  Mr.  Prynne,  were 

&c.  For  the  book,  I do  hold  it  a most  scandalous, 

infamous  libel,  to  the  king’s  majesty,  a most  pious  and  reli- 
gious king,  to  the  queen’s  majesty,  a most  excellent  and 
gracious  queen,  such  an  one  as  this  kingdom  never  enjoyed 
the  like,  and  I think  the  earth  never  had  a better.  It  is 
scandalous  to  all  the  honourable  lords,  and  the  kingdom 
itself,  and  to  all  sorts  of  people.  I say  eye  never  saw,  nor 
ear  ever  heard  of  such  a scandalous  and  seditious  thing  as 
this  mishapen  monster  is  ; yet,  give  me  leave  to  read  a 
word  or  two,  where  he  cometh  to  tell  your  lordships  of  the 
reasons  why  he  writ  this  book  : — Because  he  saw  the  num- 
ber of  the  plays,  playbooks,  playhaunters,  and  playhouses 
so  exceedingly  increased,  there  being  about  forty  thousand 
playbooks  now,  more  vendible  than  the  choicest  sermons.’ 

And  what  saith  he  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  ? ‘ They  bear 

so  big  a price,  and  are  printed  on  far  better,  paper,  than 
most  octavo  and  quarto  Bibles,  which  hardly  find  so  good  a 
vent  as  they,’  and  then  he  putteth  on  the  margin,  ‘ Ben 
Johnson  printed  on  better  paper  than  most  Bibles,’  This 
monster,  this  huge  misshapen  monster,  I say,  it  is  nothing 
but  lies  and  venom  against  all  sorts  of  people.  I be- 
seech your  lordships  give  me  leave,  ‘ Stage  plays,’  saith  he, 

‘ none  are  gainers  and  honoured  by  them  but  the  devil  and 
hell ; and  when  they  have  taken  their  wills  in  lust  here,  their 
souls  go  to  eternal  torment  hereafter,’  and  this  must  be  the 
end  of  this  monster’s  horrible  sentence.  He  doth  not  only 
condemn  all  play  writers,  but  all  protectors  of  them,  and  all 
beholders  of  them  ; they  are  all  damned,  and  that  no  less 
than  to  hell  ! I said  it  w^as  a seditious  libel  ! The  good  opi- 
nion, heart,  will,  and  affections  of  the  king’s  people  and  sub- 
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jects,  are  the  king’s  greatest  treasure.  Now,  for  any  man 
cunningly  to  undermine  these  things,  and  bring  the  king  into 
an  ill  opinion  among  his  people,  is  a most  damned  offence, 
and  if  I were  in  my  proper  place,  and  Mr.  Prynne  before 
me,  I should  go  another  way  to  work.  I protest  it  maketh 
my  heart  to  swell,  and  my  blood  in  my  veins  to  boil — cold 
as  I am — to  see  this,  or  any  thing  attempted,  which  may  en- 
danger my  gracious  sovereign.”  Then,  after  mentioning  the 
other  points  of  the  sentence,  ‘T  fine  him  five  thousand  pounds, 
for  I know,  he  is  as  able  to  pay  that  os  five  hundred;  per- 
petual imprisonment  I do  think  fit  for  him,  and  to  be  re- 
strained from  writing,  neither  to  have  pen,  ink,  nor  paper ; 
yet,  let  him  have  some  pretty  prayer  book,  to  pray  to  God 
to  forgive  him  his  sins  ; but  to  write  in  good  faith,  I would 
not  have  him.”  His  lordship  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of 
Dorset,  to  this  effect : — “ The  devil  who  hates  every  man 
upon  earth,  played  the  divine,  cited  books,  wrought  mira- 
cles, and  he  will  have  his  disciples  too,  as  he  had  his  con- 
fessors and  martyrs.  No,  my  lords,  this  contempt,  disloyalty, 
and  despair,  are  the  ropes  which  this  emissary  lets  down  to 
his  great  master’s  kingdom,  for  a general  service.  My  lords, 
when  God  had  made  all  his  works,  he  looked  upon  them, 
and  saw  that  they  w^ere  good  ; this  gentleman — the  devil 
having  put  spectacles  on  his  nose — says  that  all  is  bad ; no 
recreation,  vocation,  no  condition  good,  &c.”  His  award 
was  still  more  severe,  ‘‘  Mr.  Prynne,  I do  declare  you  to  be 
a schism -maker  in  the  church,  a sedition-sower  in  the  com- 
monwealth, a wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  in  a word,  omnium 
malorum  nequissimus.  I shall  fine  him  ten  thousand  pounds, 
which  is  more  than  he  is  worth,  yet  less  than  he  deserves. 
I will  not  set  him  at  liberty,  no  more  than  a plagued  man, 
or  a mad  dog,  who,  though  he  cannot  bite,  he  will  foam.  He 
is  so  far  from  being  a sociable  soul,  that  he  is  not  a rational 
soul ! He  is  fit  to  live  in  dens,  with  such  beasts  of  prey,  as 
wolves  and  tigers,  like  himself!  Therefore,  I do  condemn 
him  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  as  these  monsters,  that  are 
no  longer  fit  to  live  among  men,  nor  to  see  light  !”  “ Now, 
for  corporal  punishment,  I would  have  him  branded  in  the 
forehead,  slit  in  the  nose,  and  his  ears  cropt  too  1”^ 

* Hume,  after  narrating  some  of  the  instances  noticed  in  the  text,  adds,  with 
true  philosophical  calmness,  “ The  severity  of  the  star  chamber,  which  was 
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VI.  Prynne,  after  undergoing  tlie  corporal  and  pecuniary  J^OOK 

part  of  bis  punishment,  ,'durfng  his  confinement  in  the  Tower  1^- 
wrote  some  controversial  works  against  the  prelatical  in-  j64o. 
noyations ; 'particularly  one  entitled  the  unbishoping  of  * 

mothy  and  Titus.  For  this  he  was  again  brought  before  ings against 
the  'same  court,  fined  another  five  thousand  pounds,  con- 
demned  to  lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears,  and  to  be  strictly 
confined  in  a solitary  and  a distant  dungeon.  At  the  same 

time,  Henry  Burton,  B.  D.  rector  of  St.  Matthews,  Friday- 
Street,  London,  for  some  expressions  in  a sermon  preached 
in  his  parish  church ; and  Dr.  John  Bastwick,  an  eminent  Burton, 
physician,  for  two  pamphlets  respecting  the  supremacy 
bishops  and  a parity  among  ministers,  were  tried,  and  both 
sentenced  to  pay  each  five  thousand  pounds,  and  lose  his 
ears,  or  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment,  the  one  in  the  Scilly 
islands,  and  the  other  in  Guernsey;  and  their  wives  were 
prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  come  near  the 
places  of  their  husbands’  confinement. 

VII.  Among  the  superstitious  observances  objected  to  in 
these  publications,  was  bowing  at  the  altar,  a practice  which 
Laud  religiously  enforced,  both  on  himself  and  others. 

“ For  my  own  part,”  said  his  grace^  “ I take  myself  bound 

to  worship  with  body,  as  well  as  in  soul,  whenever  1 come  Laud’s 
where  God  is  worshipped  ; and  were  this  kingdom  such  as 
would  allow  no  holy  table  standing  in  its  proper  place — and 
such  places  some  there  are — yet  I would  worship  God  when 
I came  into  his  house ; and  were  the  times  such  as  should 
beat  down  churches,  and  all  the  curious  carved  work  there- 
of, with  axes  and  hammers,  as  in  Psalm  74 — and  such  times 
have  been — yet  would  I worship  in  what  place  soever  I came, 


re- 


generally  ascribed  to  Laud’s  passionate  disposition,  was  perhaps  in  itself  some- 
what blamable  !”  Had  only  one  deist  suffered  a fbw  months  imprisonment  for 
his  opinions,  how  different  would  the  solitary  punishment  have  been  noticed. 
Only  one  instance  since  the  Reformation  has  occurred  of  a deist  being  execut- 
ed for  his  creed,  and  all  Europe  has  re-echoed  with  the  sufferings  of  Servetus  ; 
while  the  same  pack,  who,  full-mouthed  upon  the  scent,  have  made  every  ave- 
nue of  literature  resound  with  their  execrations  of  Calvin — and  Bayle  has 
shown  how  falsely — have  passed  over,  or  extenuated  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and 
the  scaffolds  of  the  Grassmarket.  But  deists  are  an  unfeeling,  illiberal,  intole- 
rant sect,  to  all  except  themselves,  whatever  they  may  pretend.  Hist*  of  Eng. 
8vo.  vol.  vi.  chap.  52 — Rushworth,  vol*  ii*  pp.  226,  240. 
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and  pray  though  there  were  not  so  much  as  a stone  laid 
for  Bethel.  But  this  is  the  misery  ! ’tis  superstition  now- 
a-days,  for  any  man  to  come  with  more  reverence  into  a 
church,  than  a tinker  and  his  bitch  come  into  an  ale-house 

VIII.  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  a Scottishman,  for  a publi- 
cation, entitled  ‘‘  Zion’s  plea  against  prelacy,”  was  still  more 
cruelly  used  ; he  was  arrested  by  two  officers  belonging  to  the 
star-chamber,  hurried  to  a wretched  low  damp  cell  in  New- 
gate, without  light  but  what  entered  from  a broken  roof,  and 
overrun  with  rats  and  other  vermin.  Here  he  lay  from 
Tuesday  night,  till  Thursday  at  noon,  without  food ; and  for 
fourteen  days  endured  solitary  confinement  in  this  miser» 
able  hole.  In  his  absence,  his  house  was  rifled,  his  books 
destroyed,  and  his  papers  carried  off.  After  sixteen 
weeks’  imprisonment,  he  was  served  with  an  information  of 
the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged ; but  he  was  sick  and 
unable  to  attend,  and  from  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  a fit- 
ter object  of  compassion  than  punishment — for  the  skin  and 
hair  had  almost  wholly  come  off  his  body,j- — yet,  absent  and 
sick,  this  aged,  infirm  divine,  was  condemned  to  a punish- 
ment which  the  stoutest  ruffian  could  hardly  have  endured  ; 
which  some  of  the  lords  of  court  conceived  could  never  be  in- 
flicted on  a dying  man,  and  was  pronounced  only  as  a terror 
to  others.  But  it  was  mercilessly  inflicted.  On  the  29th  of 
November,  on  a cold  frosty  day,  he  was  stripped,  and  re- 
ceived thirty-six  lashes  with  a treble  cord,  after  which,  he 
stood  during  a snow  storm,  two  hours  half  naked  on  the 
pillory,  was  branded  on  one  cheek  with  a red  hot  iron,  had 
one  ear  cut  off,  and  one  side  of  his  nose  slit.  In  a week, 
before  the  sores  on  his  back  were  near  healed,  he  was  ao-ain 
whipped  at  the  pillory  in  Cheapside,  and  had  the  remainder 
of  his  sentence  executed,  by  slitting  his  other  nostril,  cut- 
ting off  his  other  ear,  and  branding  his  other  cheek.  He 
was  then  carried  back  to  prison,  till  he  should  pay  a fine  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  or  endure,  as  his  persecutors  ima- 
gined, perpetual  imprisonment. 

* The  whole  of  the  archbishop’s  elegant  speech,  is  in  Rushvvorth’s  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  iii.  p.  116-33. 

I It  was  alleged  he  had  been  poisoned,  from  the  strangeness  of  the  disease, 
but  there  was  no  other  proof. 
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IX,  Such  punishments,  so  arbitrarily  inflicted,  by  courts  BOOK 
where  Laud  had  the  chief  direction,  and  where  opposition 

to  episcopacy  was  the  most  prominent  crime,  inflicted  too,  ]64o. 
on  gentlemen  whose  birth,  education,  rank,  and  professions 
should  have  exempted  them  from  such  odious  punishments, 
except  for  odious  crimes,  instead  of  inspiring  terror,  in-  these  pro- 
spired  indignation.  Accounts  of  these  tragedies,  confirmed 
the  Scots  in  their  detestation  of  a hierarchy,  whose  highest  Scots; 
dignitary  could  authorize  cruelties  of  that  kind ; exasperated 
the  English  puritans,  who  were  adverse  to  the  discipline 
and  rites  of  the  church,  and  alienated  even  the  most  moder- 
ate, who  had  not  yet  abjured  her  communion  ; — these  are  ' 
only  a few  of  the  higher,  numbers  of  humbler  delinquents 
were  unrecorded  ; but  their  sufferings  were  not  less  severe, 
nor  the  impression  they  made  in  their  narrower  circles  less 
indelible. 

X.  To  a parliament  the  nation  had  long  looked  forward 
as  their  only  hope,  and  they  depended  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Scottish  army  for  its  duration,  who,  in  return,  re- 
lied on  it  for  satisfaction  to  their  demands.  The  flafrrant 

O 

abuses  in  the  state,  had  called  into  action,  an  opposition, 
from  a numerous  and  respectable  class  of  men,  whose  im- 
portance the  government  seems  entirely  to  have  overlooked 
— the  substantial  yeomanry,  who  were  directed  by  the  lead- 
ing country  gentlemen.*  These,  whose  discontents  orgi-  On  the 
nated  chiefly  from  civil  causes,  from  the  arbitrary  stretches 

^ yeomanry, 

of  power,  the  levying  of  illegal  taxes,  and  various  oppres- 
sive measures,  the  detail  of  which,  properly  belongs  to  Eng- 
lish history,  were  denominated  political  puritans ; and  could 
they  have  secured  their  privileges  in  other  respects,  would 
not  have  entered  very  deeply  into  any  discussions  respect- 
ing the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church";  but  Charles 
and  his  advisers  had  contrived  so  to  interweave  the  uriev- 

c5 

ances  of  church  and  state,  that  he  united  in  the  closest 
bonds,  both  the  religious  and  political  puritans ; and  as  both 
suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  same  courts,  they  combined 
their  efforts  against  them,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  opera- 

* Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchison,  Quarto  Edit. 
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BOOK  tions,  imbibed  or  respected  the  principles  of  each  other.  Ii> 
consequence,  when  a parliament  was  summoned,  the  elec- 
1640  tions  fell  upon  the  most  pious,  or  the  most  patriotic  country 
gentlemen  ; and  they  formed  an  irresistible  majority  in  the 
house  of  commons,  of  virtuous,  able,  and  zealous  represen- 
tatives. 

English  XI.  At  length  this  parliament,  so  long  eagerly  expected, 
parliament.  November,  164*0.  The  king’s  opening 

speech  was  in  a very  modified  tone  ; he  threw  himself  en- 
tirely on  the  love  and  affection  of  his  English  subjects,  nor 
would  he  mention  his  own  interest,  or  the  support  he  might 
justly  expect  from  them,  till  the  common  safety  were  secur- 
ed. The  first  object  to  which  he  directed  their  attention, 
was  the  chastising  out  the  rebels — a term  he  afterwards  apo- 
logised for  using — and  then  he  promised,  heartily  and  clear- 
ly, to  concur  in  satisfying  their  just  grievances.  The  house 
of  commons  inverted  the  order  recommended,  and  began 
with  their  grievances.  The  Scots  had  pointed  out  to  their 
indignation,  Strafford  and  Laud,  as  two  of  the  chief  in- 
cendiaries, whose  punishment  was  requisite  to  ensure  the 
peace  of  the  two  nations.  The  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
was  obnoxious  to  the  Scots,  as  the  ablest,  as  well  as  the 
keenest  of  their  enemies,  and  whose  decided  character  they 
most  dreaded ; he  had  proclaimed  them  traitors  and  re- 
bels ; but  before  he  ventured  on  this  step,  he  had  procur- 
ed large  subsidies  from  tne  Irish  parliament  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  them,  he  had  raised  an  army,  of  from  nine  to 
ten  thousand  men,  with  which  he  threatened  a descent  on 
the  western  coast,  and  he  had  forced  the  Scots  in  Ulster,  to 
take  an  oath  disavowing  the  covenant.  His  dissatisfaction 
with  the  late  treaty,  was  open,  and  his  advice  to  the  king 
had  been,  to  suffer  any  extremity  rather  than  negotiate. 
That  unfortunate  nobleman,  who,  much  against  his  judg- 
ment and  inclination,  had  been  ordered  by  Charles  to 
leave  the  army  at  York,  and  attend  him  at  London,  vvas 
preparing  to  impeach  some  of  the  popular  leaders,  of  a 
traitorous  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  when,  on  en- 
Impeach  tering  the  house  of  lords,  he  was  himself  surprised  with 
Stiafford,  impeachment  from  the  commons — to  whom  he  was  pe- 
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culiarly  offensive-— as  ‘‘  the  .grand  apostate  to  the  common-  BOOK 
wealth.”* 

XII.  Strafford’s  impeachment,  was  a prelude  to  that  of  1640. 
Laud,  which  was  supported  by  a complaint  from  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners.  They  considered  him  as  their  arch- 
enemy, the  prime  mover  of  the  innovations  in  their  church, 
which  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war.  Their 
charges  against  him,  were  for  unjustifiable  interference  in 

their  ecclesiastical  affairs;  his  ordering  the  bishops  to  appear 
in  their  pontifical  robes,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  kirk  ; 
his  desiring  a list  of  those  counsellors  and  members  of  the 
college  of  justice,  who  did  not  communicate  according  to 
an  authorized  form,  to  be  sent  up  to  him  in  order  to  their 
being  punished ; his  obtaining  warrant  for  an  high  commis- 
sion court  to  sit  once  a week  in  Edinburgh  ; and  his  direct- 
ing the  taking  down  of  galleries  and  stone  walls  in  the 
churches  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  to  make  room 
for  altars  and  adoration  towards  the  east ; but,  above  all, 
his  causing  to  be  intruded  upon  them  a book  of  common 
prayers,  containing  many  popish  errors  and  ceremonies  con- 
trary to  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  acts  of  their  parlia- 
ment ; and  upon  their  refusal  to  admit  it,  his  instigating  the 
king  to  declare  them  traitors  and  rebels,  and  procuring  a 
prayer,  composed  and  printed  by  his  direction,  to  be  read 
in  all  the  parish  churches  in  England  during  divine  service, 
in  which  they  were  styled  traitorous  subjects,  who  had  cast 
off  all  obedience  to  their  sovereign  ; and  supplication  was 
made  to  the  Almighty,  to  cover  their  faces  with  shame  as 
enemies  to  God  and  the  king. 

XIII.  The  two  chief  confidential  ministers  of  the  king  be- 
ing committed  to  custody,  parliament  proceeded  to  inquire 
into  the  other  complaints,  which  innumerable  petitions  from 
every  quarter  reiterated  in  their  ears,  now  that  the  people  . 
perceived  their  voice  would  be  heard.  Engaged  in  investi- 
gating their  own  abuses,  and  sensible  of  the  important  aid 

they  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  Scottish  army,  in  Eng-  The  treaty 
land,  and  the  Scottish  commissioners  in  London,  the  treaty 
was  not  pushed  forward  by  the  parliament  with  the  rapidity 


* Lord  Digby’s  speech. — Rushworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  1356. 
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which  its  removal  to  the  capital. had  promised;  nor,  as  new 
views  now  presented  themselves  to  the  covenanters,  who  ex- 
pected to  see  their  favourite  bond  established  throughout  the 
land,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  was  it  pressed  with  much  ur- 
gency by  them. 

XIV.  What  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  civil  commotions, 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  at  their  commencement,  or  dur- 
ing their  progress ; nor  are  they  always  to  be  accused  of  un- 
warrantable ambition,  or  improper  motives,  who  are  placed 
in  stations  at  the  close  of  a struggle,  which  they  had  no  ex- 
pectation of,  and  to  which  they  could  have  had  no  preten- 
sions at  the  beginning.  When  the  Scots  were  entirely  em- 
ployed in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  the  Eng- 
lish service-book  upon  themselves,  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  the  most  sanguine  among  them  could  entertain  the  least 
idea  that  ever  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  inculcating 
openly  their  own  mode  of  worship  in  the  English  capital, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  English  parliament,  much  less, 
that  any  prospect  would  ever  present  itself  of  introducing  it 
into  England  ; but  their  desires  expanded  as  the  scene  open- 
ed ; and  before  they  returned  to  their  native  country,  a pro- 
posal for  uniformity  in  religious  worship  throughout  the 
whole  island,  founded  upon  this  basis,  was  left  for  the  consi- 
deration of  those  men  who  had  the  chief  management  of 
that  kingdom.  The  Scottish  commissioners,  the  earls  of 
Rothes,  Dunfermline,  and  Loudon,  sirs  Patrick  Hepburn 
of  Wauchton,  William  Douglas  of  Cavers,  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond of  Riccarton,  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  Wedderburn  of 
Dundee,  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Ayr,  with  Archibald  Johnston, 
advocate,  and  Alexander  Henderson,  minister,  together  with 
their  chaplains,  were  received  in  London  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  affection  and  respect ; they  w^ere  support- 
ed at  the  public  expense,  by  the  city,  had  a house  appointed 
for  their  residence,  and  the  church  of  St.  Antholm’s,  for  their 
devotion. 

XV.  The  ministers  were  men  of  distinguished  talents,  and 
sincerely  zealous  in  the  cause  for  which  they  pled ; their 
earnest  impressive  manner,  and  their  discourses,  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  attracted  immense  crowds  to  their 
public  services.  From  morning  till  night,  during  Sabbath, 
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the  place  and  the  passages  were  crowded,  and  those  who  BOOK 
could  not  gain  admission  within,  surrounded  the  doors,  and 
clung  to  the  windows.  Persecuted  as  they  had  been  by  the 
episcopalians,  it  affords  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  they  did  Zeal  of 
not  display  in  their  attacks  upon  a system  to  which  they  had 
traced  every  calamity  their  country  had  endured,  that  calm- 
ness and  temper  which  those,  who  never  exposed  to  suffer 
for  their  creed,  have  not  always  preserved.  In  public  and 
private,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  they  oppugned  the 
hierarchy;  and  their  doctrines,  disseminated  among  a peo- 
ple already  prepared  by  the  indolence,  tyranny,  and  su- 
perstitious attachment  to  trifles,  which  distinguished  the 
court  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  produced  an  almost 
instantaneous  and  amazing  effect.^  The  citizens  of  London 
first  gave  in  a petition  to  parliament,  in  November,  praying 
a reformation  in  the  liturgy,  ceremonies,  and  discipline  of 
the  church  of  England ; and  early  in  December,  another, 
to  which  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  signatures  were  attach- 
ed, was  brought  forward,  craving  a total  extirpation  of  epis-  London, 
copacy,  root  and  branch.  These  were  followed  by  great 
numbers  of  others,  from  various  places,  complaining  of  ec-  gainst  ep» 
clesiastical  usurpations,  and  all  were  favourably  received  by  iscopacy. 
the  commons. 

XVI.  Charles,  who  saw,  but  could  not  prevent  the  immense 
ascendancy  which  the  army  of  the  Scots  gave  to  the  male- 
contents,  sent  for  both  houses  to  attend  him  at  Whitehall, 
to  whom  he  represented  the  inconvenience  that  resulted  from 
maintaining  two  armies  at  the  same  time,  and  requested 
them  to  bring  their  business  to  a close;  promising  that  he 
would  willingly  and  cheerfully  concur  in  the  reformation  of  1641. 

* The  Scottish  ministers  have  left  the  evidence  of  their  abilities  behind 
them,  in  various  publications,  remarkable  for  acuteness  of  argument,  a forcible, 
and  far  from  inelegant  elocution,  although  occasionally  perplexed  by  a mul- 
tiplicity of  subdivisions,  and  a syllogistic  method  of  reasoning,  now  gone  to 
disuse ; but,  perhaps,  the  highest  testimony  to  their  talents,  is  the  respect  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  first  geniuses  of  the  age,  men  who  carried  the 
piety  they  expressed  in  public,  into  the  private  intercourse  of  life,  and  whose 
daily  and  most  intimate  conversation,  bore  evidence  to  the  bent  and  inclina. 
tion  of  their  souls  ; or  to  use  the  philosophical  phraseology  of  Hume,  “ whose 
whole  discourse  and  language  were  polluted  with  mysterious  jargon,  and  full 
of  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  hypocrisy  ! !”  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  vi.  ch.  54. 
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all  innovations  in  church  and  state  ; but  at  the  same  time  re- 
minding them,  that  there  was  a great  difference  between  re- 
formation and  alteration  in  government, — the  one  he  was 
willing  to  consent  to,  but  would  always  endeavour  to  resist 
the  other.  The  commons  submitted  to  the  inconvenience, 
and  went  on  with  their  examination  of  grievances,  nor  was 
it  till  they  had  obtained  the  most  material  of  these  ends,  that 
they  seriously  set  about  concluding  the  treaty.  In  the 
meantime,  their  commissioners  discussed  the  articles  with 
those  of  the  Scots ; and  the  latter,  taught  by  the  last  nego- 
tiations at  Dunse-law,  rejected  all  verbal  communications, 
and  required  every  proposition  to  be  reduced  to  writing. 
Each  article  was  discussed  at  length,  and  separately ; 
and  were  in  substance  similar  to  the  specification  delivered 
to  the  king  at  York,  [vol.  iii.  page  570.]  The  first,  ratify- 
ing the  acts  of  the  late  Scottish  parliament,  which  implied  a 
compliance  with  every  demand,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was 
for  some  time  resisted  by  the  king ; it  was,  in  an  unhappy 
hour,  establishing  a precedent  for  the  English  parliament, 
who  were  at  that  moment  engaged  in  assailing  their  own  re- 
ligious establishment,  and  his  acquiescence  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  episcopacy  in  the  one  kingdom,  he  considered 
as  paving  the  way  for  its  downfall  in  the  other ; but  the 
English  commissioners,  overcome  by  the  arguments  of  the 
Scots,  or  friendly  to  the  objects  themselves,  concurred  in 
recommending  its  acceptance,  and  the  king  reluctantly  con- 
sented, ‘‘  That  the  acts  of  the  parliament  assembled  by  his 
authority  at  Edinburgh,  1640,  should  be  proclaimed  along 
with  those  of  the  next  session  of  the  same  parliament.”  The 
second,  requiring  that  Edinburgh  castle,  and  the  other 
strengths  of  the  kingdom  should  be  garrisoned  according  to 
the  first  intent,  was  agreed  to  with  little  discussion,  as  was 
the  third,  by  which  Scottishmen,  in  Ireland  and  England, 
were  freed  from  being  constrained  to  take  oaths  inconsistent 
with  the  covenant ; but  the  fourth,  which  required  that  the 
public  incendiaries,  the  authors  and  causers  of  the  late 
troubles,  should  be  brought  to  trial  and  punished,  accord- 
ing  to  the  sentence  of  their  respective  parliaments,  under 
went  a long  discussion,  and  was  with  much  difficulty  ac 
ceded  to  by  the  king.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  pre- 
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vent  his  confidential  servants  from  being  brought  before 
parliament,  as  he  knew  the  general  enmity  that  was  en- 
tertained against  them  ; and  endeavoured — by  conferring  first 
with  the  nobles  alone,  next  with  the  whole  commissioners 
together,  and  then  with  such  of  them  individually,  as  he 
thought  the  likeliest  to  yield,  particularly  Rothes — to  ob- 
tain, either,  that  this  article  might  be  omitted  altogether,  or 
the  matter  be  referred  entirely  to  himself,  to  neither  of  which 
would  the  Scottish  commissioners  agree. 

XVII.  Strafford,  who  saw  that  his  fate  depended  upon 
this  article,  in  his  letters  from  the  Tower,  occasioned  con- 
siderable delay  ; and  a variety  of  proposals  were  made  and 
rejected.  At  last  the  king  sent  them  a message,  informing 
them,  that  he  was  confident  the  parliament  would  not 
proceed  with  those  who  were  called  incendiaries,  that  he  and 
they  should  fully  agree,  and  that  it  was  improper  to  prejudge 
the  question  before  they  decided.  The  Scottish  communi- 
cated this  to  the  English  commissioners,  informing  them, 
that,  as  their  powers  were  from  the  parliament  as  well  as  the 
king,  they  required  them  to  lay  the  long  debated  question 
before  it.  The  English  lords,  who  were  desirous  also  that 
this  article  should  pass,  told  his  majesty,  that  if  the  disputed 
point  were  referred  to  parliament,  it  would  be  lost,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  would  be  carried  in  favour  of  the  Scots.  He 
yielded  to  necessity,  and  promised,  that  all  his  courts  of  jus- 
tice should  be  open  against  all  evil  counsellors  and  delin- 
quents ; that  the  parliament  of  Scotland  should  have  liberty 
to  proceed  against  such ; and,  that  he  would  not  employ 
any  person,  in  any  office  or  place,  who  should  be  judged 
incapable  by  sentence  of  parliament,  nor  make  use  of  their 
service,  nor  grant  them  access  to  his  royal  person,  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  The  fifth  article,  that  ships, 
goods,  and  damages  should  be  mutually  restored,  was  agreed 
to,  and  four  thousand  pounds  were  allowed,  to  fit  out  eighty 
Scottish  vessels  that  had  been  detained  in  English  ports. 
The  reparation  for  the  loss  sustained  by  their  detention, 
was  agreed  to  be  referred  for  inquiry,  and  was  included 
in  the  sixth  article,  concerning  the  losses  which  the  king- 
dom  of  Scotland  had  sustained  in  the  late  unprovoked  war, 
and  the  indemnification  for  the  expense  incurred  during 
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two  campaigns.  The  importance  of  this  article  excited  the 
fears  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  Scots,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  royal  party,  who  wished  to  disunite  them  and  their 
allies.  Unwilling  to  hazard  the  responsibility,  the  commis- 
sioners referred  it  to  parliament.  The  amount  claimed,  of 
which  the  particulars  were  minutely  set  down,  was  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  a sum  that  startled  several  of  the 
members,  and  occasioned  some  sharp  debates.  The  Scots 
declared  that,  the  whole  having  been  incurred  in  resisting 
the  common  enemy,  they  considered  themselves  entitled  to 
a compensation,  but  would  leave  the  proportion  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  house;  affirming  that  they  w'ould  cheerfully 
have  supported  the  whole  expense,  had  not  the  poverty  of 
their  country  rendered  this  impossible.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  were  ultimately  voted,  under  the  appellation  of 
a brotherly  assistance,  which  was  accepted,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  grateful  affection. 

xviii.  While  this  article  w^as  in  abeyance,  the  earl  of 
Strafford  was  brought  to  trial.  The  accusations  of  the  Scots, 
tended  to  swell  the  tide  of  popular  indignation,  already  suf- 
ficiently impetuous,  against  this  unfortunate  nobleman ; but 
they  were  what  in  common  times  would  never  have  been  re- 
ceived; they  arose  from  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  king, 
and  to  them  he  was  a foreigner.  The  Scottish  residents  had 
no  right  to  claim  exemption  from  an  oath  in  Ireland,  how- 
ever arbitrary,  which  the  governor  of  that  island  deemed 
necessary  for  its  security  ; nor  could  he  be  condemned  for 
using  every  means  of  annoyance  in  his  power,  against  those 
whom  he  considered  the  enemies  of  his  sovereign.  He  was 
charged  by  the  English  with  attempts  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom ; and  the  animosity  of  his  prose- 
cutors, heightened  by  the  recollection  of  his  apostacy  from 
the  public  cause,  produced  a new  species  of  crime — cumu- 
lative treason — by  which  a number  of  acts,  though  each  in 
itself  insufficient  to  constitute  any  high  offence,  were,  when 
taken  together,  allowed  to  establish  a capital  delinquency — 
a method  of  procedure,  at  the  best  of  very  doubtful  proprie- 
ty, indefensible,  except  in  very  extraordinary  circumstances  ; 
and  if,  upon  some  occasions,  it  be  admitted,  to  reach  the 
head  of  the  wary  instruments  of  an  insidious  despotism,  it  is 
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also  capable  of  being  subverted  to  the  most  tyrannical  op-  BOOK 
pression  of  patriotic  innocence.  Even  after  the  extension 
which  the  commons  had  given  to  the  crime  of  treason,  they 
would  have  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  reach 
the  hated  earl,  according  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice ; 
they  therefore  brought  in  a bill  of  attainder,  which  proba- 
bly would  have  been  lost  in  the  upper  house,  but  for  one 
of  those  fatalities,  to  which  an  insincere,  or  a hesitating  po- 
licy is  always  liable,  especially  during  a period  of  popular 
ferment. 

XIX.  Some  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  army,  observing 
symptoms  of  disgust  arising  among  the  soldiers,  from  the 
marked  attention  paid  to  the  Scottish  forces,  encouraged  Plot  of  the 
them ; and  as  their  pay  was  somewhat  in  arrears,  took  occa-  ^ 
sion  to  insinuate  that  they  were  neglected  by  the  parliament, 
and  would  find  it  more  advantageous  to  adhere  to  the  king. 

In  consequence,  an  association  w^as  formed,  under  an  oath 
of  secrecy,  to  tender  their  services  to  his  majesty;  and  a 
form  of  petition  to  parliament  w'as  prepared,  to  be  signed  by 
the  whole  army,  expressive  of  their  apprehensions  from  the 
turbulent  spirits,  and  frequent  tumults  of  factious  malecon- 
tents,  and  offering  to  guard  the  king  and  the  two  houses. 

This  petition  was  seen  and  approved  of  by  Charles,  who  Fatal  to 
countersigned  it  as  a mark  of  his  approval.  Before  it  could  ^tralFord. 
be  properly  matured,  however,  the  plan  was  discovered  by 
one  of  the  officers  to  the  popular  leaders  in  parliament,  and 
was  immediately  communicated  to  the  house  of  commons, 
by  Pym,  at  the  time  when  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Straf- 
ford was  about  to  be  brought  before  the  house  of  lords. 

The  alarm  excited  by  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy,  to 
take  possession  of  the  city  of  London,  and  overawe  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  was  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  the  king, 
and  fatal  to  his  favourite.  The  peers,  under  its  influence 
passed  the  bill,  and  the  king,  after  a severe  struggle,  yield- 
ing to  the  violence  of  the  commons,  the  clamours  of  the  peo-  Charles 
pie,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  queen,  gave  the  royal  assent  by  sanctions 
commission.  He,  at  the  same  time — and  it  was  a strange  er, 
coincidence — authorized  the  commissioners  to  sign  another, 
for  preventing  the  dissolution  of  parliament  without  its  own 
consent,  which  eventually  brought  himself  to  the  scaffold. 
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XX.  When  the  purposes  for  which  the  Scottish  army  had 
been  principally  retained  were  accomplished — by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  star  chamber,  and  high  commission  court,  of  the 
illegal  exactions  and  monopolies,  and  the  act  for  ensuring 
the  frequent  assembling  of  parliament — the  treaty  was  re- 
sumed, and  brought  without  difficulty  to  a speedy  conclu- 
sion. By  the  seventh  article- — which  was  adjusted  June  l4th 
— -all  declarations,  acts,  books,  libels,  and  whatever  had  been 
published  by  either  side  derogatory  to  the  other,  were  mu- 
tually recalled  and  suppressed ; and  by  the  eighth,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  garrisons  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  should 
be  reduced,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing  they  were  before 
the  late  troubles  commenced.  Besides  these,  another  was 
proposed  by  the  Scots,  but  not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  urg- 
ing unity  in  religion,  and  uniformity  of  church  government, 
as  essential  for  preserving  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

XXI.  Presbyterian  principles  had  made  rapid  strides  among 
the  parliamentary  party  during  the  residence  of  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  in  London  ; yet,  a large  and  respectable 
body  were  inclined  to  moderate  episcopacy,  while  a num- 
ber of  those  who  joined  in  the  outcry  against  the  hierarchy, 
were  suspected  of  entertaining  opinions  favourable  to  the 
independent  or  congregational  plan.  As  long  as  the  power 
of  the  prelates  remained  formidable,  the  differences  among 
their  opponents  were  made  matters  of  forbearance  ; but  it  is 
difficult,  when  parties  of  different  sentiments  respecting  the 
nature  of  church  government,  have  frequent  meetings,  to  pre- 
vent collision.  The  Scots,  who  had  begun  in  their  own 
country  to  contend  against  some  approaches  to  independ- 
ency, viewed  with  a jealous  eye,  its  progress  among  their 
friends  in  England,  from  which  they  prognosticated  no 
good  ; and  were  on  this  account  the  more  anxious  to  pro- 
cure the  consent  of  parliament  to  the  establishment  of  one 
confession  of  faith,  one  directory  for  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  one  form  of  church  government  in  all  the  churches 
of  his  majesty’s  dominions.  Nor  did  they  perceive,  that  to 
enforce  this  by  law,  was  to  establish,  under  a different  form, 
the  same  spiritual  bondage,  against  which  they  had  been  so 
firmly  contending ; and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe, 
that  the  arguments  they  used  to  enforce  their  proposition, 
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are  exactly  the  same  they  had  so  indignantly  repelled,  when  BOOK 
employed  to  establish  prelacy.  Uniformity  in  faith  and  wor- 
ship,  it  was  said,  would  be  acceptable  to  God,  who  delight-  1641. 
eth  to  see  his  people  walking  in  truth  and  unity,  would  preserve 
peace,  and  prevent  many  divisions  ; the  sovereign  would  there-  Their  rea. 
by  be  eased  of  much  trouble,  arising  from  difference  of  re- 
ligion, and  both  king  and  subject  from  much  inconvenience ; 
for  wherever  they  had  occasion  to  go,  they  might  then  find 
an  opportunity,  without  any  scruple  of  conscience,  to  be  par- 
takers of  one  and  the  same  form  of  divine  worship ; 
the  names  of  heresies,  sects,  and  papists,  would  be  no  more 
heard  of!  and  instead  of  unprofitable  controversies,  the 
ministry  w’ould  be  engaged  in  the  labours  of  devotional  and 
practical  divinity  ! Uniformity  in  government  was  urged, 
because  there  can  be  little  hope  of  unity  in  religion,  which 
is  the  chief  bond  of  peace  and  human  society,  unless  there 
be  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  government ; because  difference 
on  this  point  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  all  other  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  nations,  since  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion ; because — although  it  ought  not  to  be  so — it  proves 
true  in  experience,  that  churchmen  through  their  corrup- 
tion, are  more  hot,  and  greater  zealots  about  government, 
than  about  matters  more  substantial ; — for  their  worldly 
dignities  and  wealth  being  concerned,  it  is  observable 
that  they  sometimes  foment  and  cherish  contrary  factions, 
to  promote  their  own  importance ; and,  because  none  of  the 
reformed  churches,  though  far  distant,  and  under  different 
magistrates,  disagree  so  widely  in  church  government,  as 
these  two  kingdoms  in  one  island,  and  under  one  mon- 
arch. Among  the  reasons  they  alleged  for  the  preference 
of  presbytery,  was  the  opinion  held  by  the  reformed  churches, 
that  it  is  de  jure  divino,  and  perpetual;  while  they  asserted, 
that  episcopacy,  as  it  differs  from  the  office  of  a pastor,  is 
almost  universally  acknowledged, — even  by  the  bishops 
themselves  and  their  adherents, — to  be  but  an  human  ordi- 
nance established  by  law  and  custom  for  convenience,  with- 
out warrant  of  scripture ; and  may  therefore  be  altered  or 
abolished  by  human  authority.  The  answer  to  this  article  Answer  t« 
was  cautious.  “ His  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  doth  approve  of  the  affection  of  his  subjects 
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in  Scotland,  in  their  desire  of  having  conformity  of  church 
government  between  the  two  nations ; and  as  the  parlia- 
ment hath  already  taken  into  consideration  the  reformation 
of  church  government,  so  they  will  proceed  therein  in  due 
time,  as  shall  best  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  peace  of 
the  church,  and  of  both  kingdoms. 

XXII.  Annexed  to  the  treaty  was  an  act  of  oblivion,  from 
which  only  were  excepted  the  earl  of  Traquair,  sir  Robert 
Spotswood,  sir  John  Hay,  Mr.  Walter  Balcanquhal  and  the 
Scottish  bishops.  As  these  last  had  their  temporalities  se- 
questrated, and  their  spiritual  functions  were  at  an  end,  it 
required  no  great  sacrifice  on  the  king’s  part,  to  consent  to 
their  being  excluded  from  pardon,  in  a country  in  which 
there  were  so  few  inducements  for  their  wishing  to  remain, 
and  to  which  there  appeared  so  little  probability  that  any  of 
them,  at  least  in  an  ecclesiastical  capacity,  would  ever  re* 
turn  ; but  he  anxiously  sought  to  procure  indemnity  for  the 
others,  especially  Traquair,  who  had  only  acted  in  obedience 
to  his  orders,  and  for  whose  safety  he  felt  doubly  interested 
since  the  death  of  Strafford.  His  partialties  were  indulged, 
by  allov/ing  tacitly  the  punishment  of  the  delinquents  to  be 
referred  to  himself. 

XXIII.  As  long  as  the  king  had  any  prospect  of  being  able 
to  manage  the  parliament  of  England,  he  was  not  very 
hearty  in  bringing  to  a conclusion,  what  he  considered  so 
very  humiliating  a treaty.  At  the  first  proposal  of  unifor- 
mity between  the  two  kingdoms,  for  which  the  demolition 
of  episcopacy  was  to  pave  the  way,  his  aversion  was  undis- 
guised, and  for  some  days,  his  intercourse  with  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  was  broken  off;  but  when  he  saw  all  his 
expedients  fail,  and  his  power  almost  annihilated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  endeavours  to  gain  over  the  army,  he  turned 
to  the  Scots  as  a forlorn  hope,  and  attempted  to  exercise 
his  kingcraft  upon  them.  Montrose  he  had  gained.  He 
next  tampered  with  Rothes,  whose  attachment  to  the  opposi- 
tion, like  that  of  the  other,  had  originated  rather  in  private 
disgust,  than  in  any  decidedness  of  principle.  The  promise 
of  a rich  marriage,  and  a confidential  situation  near  the 
king’s  person,  had  given  impulse  to  the  returning  loyalty  of 
that  nobleman,  when  a fever  at  Richmond  cut  off -his  expec- 
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tatioiis,  and  deprived  his  master  of  any  advantage  from  his 
defection.  In  pursuance  of  his  design,  he  determined  to 
proceed  to  Scotland  ; and  this  resolution  probably  tended 
to  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  who  were  afraid  of  his  majesty’s  personal  influence 
among  the  troops,  and  were  in  consequence  eager  that  both 
armies  should  be  disbanded.  A fourth  part  therefore  of  the 
brotherly  assistance  was  advanced  ; the  rest  agreed  to  be 
paid  in  equal  moieties  within  two  years ; and  all  arrears 
adjusted  in  such  a manner,  as  to  send  the  Scots  home  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  expedition,  and  un- 
ited by  closer  ties  than  ever,  to  their  affectionate  brethren. 

XXIV.  Upon  the  treaty  being  concluded,  the  Scottish  par- 
liament, after  several  adjournments,  met,  July  15th,  1641  ; 
but  at  the  request  of  lord  Loudon,  who  assured  them  that 
the  kino;  would  be  in  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  Auirust, 
they  agreed  to  allow  all  important  business  to  lie  over — ex- 
cept such  as  necessity  should  compel  them  to  conclude — un- 
till his  majesty’s  arrival  ; and  employ  themselves  during  the 
interval,  in  arranging  the  matters  to  be  afterwards  discuss- 
ed. Charles  was  preceded  by  an  unfortunate  circumstance  ; 
a new  secret  correspondence  with  Montrose  w^as  discovered, 
by  one  of  the  earl’s  letters  being  intercepted.  The  story  of 
the  bond  too,  was  fully  brought  to  light ; and  he,  along  with 
several  of  his  friends,  were  committed  close  prisoners  to  Ed- 
inburgh castle,  as  plotters.  When  questioned  before  the 
estates,  that  nobleman  professed  his  sorrow  for  being  in- 
volved in  any  suspicious  circumstances,  and  promised  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  their  direction ; and  the  estates,  after  hearing 
counsel,  would  have  been  content  with  a formal  renunciation 
of  the  bond  ; but  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  a disco- 
very was  made,  that  he  had  propagated  a report  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  Argyle,  amounting  to  treason,  and  cal- 
culated to  influence  the  king’s  mind  against  him.  He  had, 
it  appeared,  on  the  detection  of  the  bond,  in  conversation 
with  one  Murray,  minister  at  Methven,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  intended  to  counteract  the  projects  of  some — 
i.  e.  Argyle — who  meant  to  depose  the  king.  Murray, 
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BOOK  when  examined  respecting  this  story  by  the  committee  of 
estates,  gave  up  Montrose,  who  produced  one  Stewart,  com- 
1641.  missary,  or  judge  of  the  consistorial  court  of  Dunkeld,  as 
his  author. 

XXV.  Stewart’s  account  was,  that  when  the  earl  of  Athol, 
and  eight  other  gentlemen,  of  whom  he — Stewart — was  one, 
were  prisoners  in  Argyle’s  tent,  at  the  ford  of  Lion,  Argyle 
said  publicly,  “ That  the  estates  of  parliament  had  consult- 
ed both  lawyers  and  divines  anent  the  deposing  of  the  king, 
and  gotten  resolution  that  it  might  be  done  in  three  cases 
— desertion,  invasion,  prodition  or  vendition  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  they  once  thought  to  have  done  it  at  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  and  would  do  it  at  the  next  sitting 
thereof.”  The  witnesses  alleged  to  have  been  present,  de- 
nied the  fact,  and  Stewart  himself  retracted  the  accusation, 
Stewart  declaring,  “ That  the  earl  of  Argyle,  having  spoken  of  kings 
evidence!^^*  in  general,  and  the  cases  wherein  it  is  thought  that  they 
might  be  deposed,  the  deponent  did  take  the  words  as  spoken 
of  our  king;”  and  out  of  the  malicious  design  of  revenge, 
confessed  that  he  added  these  words,  “ That  the  first  thinsr 
parliament  would  have  begun  upon,  was  to  depose  the  king ; 
and  that  however  they  had  deferred  it,  he  feared  it  was  the 
first  thing  they  would  fall  upon  at  the  next  session,  or  the 
first  thing  that  will  be  begun  in  the  next  session,”  and  this 
recantation  was  verified  by  the  testimony  of  sir  Thomas 
Stewart,  who  having  been  offered  a pension  by  Traquair,  if 
he  would  certify  Argyle’s  words  in  writing,  wrote  a declara- 
tion, which  was  intercepted  on  Montrose’s  messenger,  and 
afterward  attested  by  sir  Thomas  before  the  committee  of 
estates.  Argyle,  thus  implicated  in  a charge  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature,  in  order  to  clear  his  character  from  the 
aspersion,  was  under  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  Stewart 
before  the  court  of  justiciary,  for  the  crime  of  leasing-mak- 
ing; and  the  unfortunate  man  being  found  guilty  upon  the 
Executed,  clearest  evidence,  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The  earl 
himself  would  have  willingly  consented  to  his  pardon;  but  as 
there  were  others  involved  in  the  calumny  as  well  as  he,  no 
application  was  made  for  the  royal  mercy.  His  memory  has 
in  consequence  been  traduced,  as  if  he  had  betrayed  Stew- 
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art  into  a confession,  by  a promise  of  ensuring  his  safety, 
and  afterwards  infamously  allowing  him  to  suffer.*  From 
this,  the  unsolicited  evidence  of  sir  Thomas  Stewart  fully 
exculpates  him.  It  is  perhaps  less  easy  to  excuse  his  con- 
senting to  the  execution  of  a cruel  law ; but  the  fact  stands 
recorded  as  an  evidence  of  the  injustice  of  allowing  the  last 
penalty  to  be  attached  by  statute  to  crimes  which  ought  not 
to  be  punished  with  such  rigour ; and  of  trusting  for  its  mo- 
dification to  the  discretionary  powers  of  any  man,  however 
upright  or  humane. 

XXVI.  Among  the  preliminary  arrangements  in  which  the 
estates  employed  themselves,  a committee  was  appointed  for 
regulating  the  order  of  the  house;  they  settled  the  fines  for 
non-attendance,  or  for  coming  too  late — every  nobleman  ten 
pounds,  every  baron  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four- 
pence,  and  every  burgess  three  pounds,  six  shillings  and 
eightpence,  Scots  ; none  but  regular  members  were  allowed 
to  come  into  the  house ; the  lords  of  session  claimed,  as  men 
who  were  administrators  of  the  laws,  the  right  of  being  pre- 
sent when  they  were  framed,  but  the  estates  would  only  al- 
low them  to  be  so  when  sent  for ; the  lord  advocate  insisted 
upon  being  present  and  voting,  as  his  privilege.  After  a con- 
siderable debate,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  admitted, 
and  allowed  to  sit  covered  at  the  president’s  feet,  upon  this 
condition,  that  he  should  have  no  vote,  and  only  speak 
when  his  opinion  or  advice  was  required  by  the  estates. 
Johnstone  moved  that  some  of  the  ministers  might  be  per- 
mitted to  attend,  for  the  interest  of  the  church,  but  Argyle 
opposed  the  motion  as  introductory  to  ministers  voting,  and 
it  was  immediately  quashed.  The  peers’  eldest  sons  were 
quite  indignant  at  being  excluded  from  an  assembljq  to  which 
in  a few  years  they  would  be  called  by  hereditary  right ; and 
the  lords  Angus,  Montgomerie,  Maitland,  and  Elcho,  insist- 
ed upon  being  admitted,  as  their  lawful  privilege  ; but  the  ba- 
rons and  burgesses  would  do  nothing  while  they  were  there, 
and  they  were  in  consequence  forced  to  retire.  A great 
deal  of  desultory  debate  and  discussion  took  place  respect- 
ing the  incendiaries ; Traquair  offered  to  submit  himself  to 
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the  parliament  without  a trial,  w'hich  the  king  thought  might 
have  sufficed  ; his  request  was,  however,  refused,  and  tlie 
former  arrangement  adhered  to.  Lord  Loudon,  who  had 
promised  to  the  king  to  endeavour  as  much  as  in  his  power, 
to  allay  the  animosities,  having  executed  his  engagements 
with  fidelity  and  zeal,  his  exertions  began  to  create  a suspi- 
cion that  he  was  gained  over  to  the  court  party ; and  a sinis- 
ter attempt  was  made  to  exclude  him  from  the  commission 
who  were  to  return  to  England  with  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment’s consent  to  the  treaty.  His  lordship,  grieved  at  be- 
ing suspected  of  acting  a double  part,  and  at  seeing  his 
virtuous  and  honest  endeavours  to  serve  his  country  repaid 
with  ingratitude,  requested  that  he  might  be  relieved  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  employment,  and  freed  from  any  blame 
with  regard  to  his  past  conduct,  if  they  found  him  not 
blameworthy  : — so  difficult  is  it,  in  times  when  factions  run 
high,  for  men  of  integrity,  who  cannot  go  every  length  with 
all  the  enmities  of  any  of  the  parties,  if  they  conscientiously 
hesitate,  or  stop  short,  to  escape  suspicion  from  the  side  they 
usually  support  This  proposal  to  retire,  called  forth  the 
prompt  assuranc'cS  of  his  friends,  and  a gratifying  declara- 
tion of  confidence  in  his  faithfulness  from  the  estates,  who 
would  not  accept  of  his  declining  to  go  to  London,  as  he  was 
particularly  acceptable  to  the  English,  and  was  more  inge- 
nuous in  his  communications  with  the  king,  than  any  other 
of  the  Scottish  commissioners ; he  was  therefore  constrain- 
ed to  proceed,  and  was  besides  employed  as  the  bearer  of 
letters  to  his  majesty,  acquainting  him  with  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  estates.  Asa  concluding  regulation,  it  was  or- 
dered, that  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  church  and  state  should 
be  administered  to  all  the  members  of  parliament,  to  secure 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  ‘‘  tentation  and  court  corrup- 
tion.” 

XXVII.  It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  repeated 
examples  that  Charles  had  given  of  duplicity  in  his  deal- 
ings, that  his  every  action  became  liable  to  suspicion.  His 
proposed  journey  to  Scotland  awakened  the  fears  of  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  commons,  who  were  apprehensive,  that  under 
this  pretext,  he  concealed  a design  of  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  forces ; and  in  a conference  with  the  lords,  thev 
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proposed  requesting  him  to  defer  setting  out  till  both  the  BOOK 
armies  were  disbanded; — their  alleged  reason  was,  that  se- 
veral  bills  had  passed  the  lower  house,  which  had  not  gone  1641. 
through  the  house  of  peers,  to  which  the  royal  assent  was 
necessary.  In  compliance  with  their  petition,  he  consented 
to  remain  till  the  10th  of  August;  under  other  pretexts  they 
endeavoured  to  detain  him  still  longer,  but  he  would  agree 
to  no  farther  delay ; and  having  left  a commission  to  pass  Charles 
what  acts  remained,  he  took  his  departure  to  revisit  his  na- 
tive  country,  under  far  different  circumstances  than  when 
adorned  with  the  uneclipsed  radiance  of  the  English  crown, 
he  went  to  assume  that  of  his  ancient  kingdom.  Instead  of 
being  attended  by  a magnificent  train  of  obsequious  court- 
iers, and  receiving  a fair  and  outward  homage  as  he  pass- 
ed, he  was  followed  by  a committee  of  parliament^  appoint- 
ed to  act  as  spies  upon  his  conduct ; and  his  progress  was 
through  a discontented  and  disobedient  population.  In- 
stead of  being  waited  for  by  expectant  nobles  courting  his 
smiles,  and  a nation  anxiously  desirous  to  secure  his  favour, 
the  principal  chieftains  of  Scotland  were  ranged  in  arms, 
which  had  lately  been  hostile ; and  his  caresses  were  receiv- 
ed wdth  indifference,  by  men  to  whom,  formerly,  the  smallest 
mark  of  notice  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  highest 
condescension. 

xxviiT.  At  Newcastle,  the  king  stopped  and  dined  with 
general  Leslie.  Laying  aside  his  natural  distance  and  re- 
serve, he  received  graciously  and  condescendingly,  all  the 
officers  who  were  introduced  to  him,  nor  attempted  to  as- 
sume any  appearance  of  authority.  On  his  arrival  on  the 
Scottish  border,  he  w^as  waited  on  by  numbers  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  and  when  he  reached  Gladsmuir,  was 

• When  the  parliament  found  they  could  not  prevail  on  the  king  to  delay 
his  journey,  they  resolved  that  a committee  should  attend  his  majesty  to  Scot- 
land, as  commissioners  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  to  remain  there  and  trans- 
mit information  ndth  respect  to  their  proceedings.  The  commissioners  named, 
were  the  earl  of  Bedford,  lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  sir 
William  Armyne,  Messrs.  Fiennes  and  Hambden,  to  such  a commission  the 
King  refused  his  consent,  but  he  agreed  to  their  coming  as  commissioners  to  as- 
sist in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty ; stickling  for  names,  and  attachment  to 
shadows  when  he  had  lost  the  substance — the  common  error  of  ordinary 
minds  in  adversity^ — were  among  the  concurring  causes  of  Charles’  misfortunes. 
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welcomed  by  a deputation  from  the  estates,  consisting  of  the 
earl  of  Argyle  and  lord  Almond,  the  barons  Innes  and  Kerr, 
and  the  burgesses  of  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews.  In  the 
evening  he  reached  Holyroodhouse,  his  slender  personal  re- 
tinue consisting  only  of  his  nephew  the  elector  palatine, 
the  duke  of  Lennox,  and  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  his  long  journey,  he  held 
a levee  the  same  night  in  the  long  gallery,  and  received 
the  compliments  of  the  nobility  and  barons,  who  were  intro- 
duced in  form,  and  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  majesty’s 
hand. 

XXIX.  Accommodating  himself  to  his  situation,  the  king 
next  day — -the  Sabbath — attended  divine  service  in  the  cha- 
pel royal,  when  it  was  performed  after  the  presbyterian  man- 
ner; he  heard  the  morning  sermon  with  seeming  approba- 
tion, and  having  omitted  to  return  in  the  afternoon,  submis- 
sively listened  to  an  admonition  from  the  minister,  who  re- 
minded him  of  his  duty,  and  promised  more  punctual  at- 
tendance in  future ; a promise  which  he  faithfully  observed 
during  his  residence  in  Scotland,  without  ever  betraying  any 
symptoms  of  disgust,  although  sometimes,  even  the  presby- 
terians  themselves,  complained  that  the  discourses  and  wor- 
ship were  protracted  to  a tedious  length ; nor  did  he  object 
to  his  chaplains  officiating  regularly,  without  either  liturgy 
or  ceremonies ; one  proof  more,  if  any  were  wanting,  that 
Charles’  conscience  was  of  a pliable  contexture,  where  poli- 
tical expedience  rendered  it  necessary. 

XXX.  To  his  mortification,  he  found  Montrose  and  his 
friends  were  imprisoned,  and  that  the  detection  of  the  plot- 
ters and  banders,  had  exasperated  the  prosecution  against 
the  incendiaries.  Ruminating,  but  secretly,  on  all  the  sad 
vicissitude  around  him,  he  did  not  stir  abroad  on  the  Mon- 
day, but  assembling  his  privy  council,  he  remained  in  close 
consultation  with  them  respecting  the  best  manner  of  fulfill- 
ing the  treaty,  and  yielding  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
his  prerogative  without  seeming  to  yield.  It  was  discuss- 
ed as  a matter  of  form,  whether  he  should  open  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  ceremony  of  riding,  and 
the  advocate  adduced  several  precedents ; but  as  this  might 
have  cast  some  shade  of  doubt  with  regard  to  the  lega- 
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lity  of  their  former  proceedings,  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  BOOK 
be  omitted. 

XXXI.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  king,  after  hear-  1641. 
ing  sermon  in  the  Abbey  church,  drove  up  the  Canongate 
and  High  Street  in  a coach,  and  alighting  at  the  Ladies’  Attends 
Steps,  walked  to  the  house,  preceded  by  the  regalia,  the  mar- 
quis  of  Hamilton  carrying  the  crown,  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
the  sceptre,  and  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  the  sword.  He  en- 
tered about  1 1 o’clock,  accompanied  by  the  elector  Palatine, 
who  had  a richly  embroidered  seat  prepared  for  him  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  throne.  After  he  had  graciously  saluted  the 
members,  he  addressed  them,  “ My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
there  has  been  nothing  so  displeasing  to  me,  as  those  un- 
lucky differences  which  have  of  late  happened  betwixt  me 
and  my  subjects  ; and  nothing  that  I have  more  desired,  than 
to  see  this  day,  wherein  I hope,  not  only  to  settle  these  un- 
happy mistakings,  but  rightly  to  know,  and  be  known  of  my 
native  country.  I need  not  tell  you — for  I think  it  is  well 
known  to  most — what  difficulties  I have  passed  by  and  over-  HU  speech 
come,  to  be  here  at  this  time;  yet  this  I will  say,  that  if  love 
to  my  native  country  had  not  been  a chief  motive  to  this 
journey,  other  respects  might  easily  have  found  a shift  to  do 
that  by  a commissioner,  which  I am  come  to  perform  my- 
self. All  this  considered,  I cannot  doubt  but  to  find  such 
real  testimonies  of  your  affection  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
royal  power,  which  I do  enjoy,  after  one  hundred  and  eight 
descents,  and  which  you  have  so  often  professed  to  maintain, 
and  to  which  your  own  national  oath  doth  oblige  you,  that 
I shall  not  think  my  pains  ill  bestowed.  Now,  the  end  of 
my  coming  is  shortly  this ; — to  perform  whatsoever  I have 
promised,  and  withal,  to  quiet  these  distractions,  which  have 
and  may  fall  out  amongst  you ; and  this  I mind,  not  super- 
ficially, but  fully,  and  cheerfully  to  do  ; for  I assure  you,  that 
I can  do  nothing  with  more  cheerfulness  than  to  give  my 
people  contentment  and  a general  satisfaction ; wherefore, 
not  offering  to  endear  myself  to  you  in  words,  which  in- 
deed, is  not  my  way,  I desire  in  the  first  place,  to  settle 
that  which  concerns  the  religion  and  just  liberties  of  this  my 
native  country,  before  I proceed  to  any  other  act.”  The 
president  replied,  thanking  his  majesty  for  all  his  former 
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goodness,  and  his  present  expressions  of  love  toward  his  an- 
cient kingdom ; and  Argyle,  in  an  elegant  speech,  though, 
perhaps,  rather  too  adulatory,  after  enumerating  the  dangers 
and  tempests  through  which  his  majesty  had  steered  the  ves- 
sel of  the  state,  and  complimenting  him  on  his  skill,  as  the 
pilot  who  had  weathered  the  storm,  entreated  him  not  to 
leave  her  till  he  had  brought  her  to  a safe  anchor,  and  set- 
tled her  in  her  desired  haven.* 

XXXII.  Immediately,  and  without  solicitation,  his  majesty 
desired  the  acts  of  the  parliament,  1640,  to  be  brought  for 
his  ratification ; but  uncertain  whether  any  latent  claim  of 
prerogative  might  not  lurk  under  this  promptitude,  and  whe- 
Distrust  of  ther  it  might  not  be  intended  to  destroy  the  validity  of  all 
the  Es-  proceedings  which  had  not  received  the  confirming  touch 

of  the  sceptre,  they  evaded  the  request;  and,  upon  the 
grounds  that  he  had  already  confirmed  them  by  the  treaty, 
and  that  no  other  ratification  was  now  necessary  than  that 
they  should  be  published  in  his  name,  the  king  was  persuad- 
ed not  to  insist.  The  jealousy  of  the  estates  for  their  pri- 
vileges, was  also  evinced  on  occasion  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  the  same  day.  A contest  having  arisen  between  the 
earl  of  Wigton  and  sir  William  Cockburn  of  Langton,  re- 
specting the  office  of  hereditary  usher  to  the  parliament,  be- 
fore the  right  was  established,  Cockburn  seized  the  mace, 
and  carried  it  before  his  majesty;  and  the  king,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  particulars,  on  a complaint  being  made, 
having  issued  a warrant  for  confining  him  to  the  castle,  he 
was  taken  into  custody.  Offended  at  the  imprisonment  of 
one  of  their  members,  they  ordered  a committee  of  tw'o  from 
each  estate,  to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  and  remonstrate  with 
him  upon  this  infringement  of  their  privileges;  in  conse- 
quence, the  king  apologized,  and  declared  that  he  did  not 
know  when  he  issued  his  warrant,  that  Cockburn  was  a 
member  of  the  house ; and  promised  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
and  successors,  that  they  should  never  commit  any  member 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  without  its  own  consent, 
with  which  the  house  were  highly  gratified,  and  ordered  the 
declaration  to  be  entered  on  the  records. 


A ssei’t 
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* Balfour’s  Hist.  Works,  v<5l.  iii.  p.  41.  et  seq. 
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XXXIII.  Nor  did  they  manifest  a less  regard  for  adherence  BOOK 
to  the  covenant,  and  anxiety  for  excluding  from  their  num- 
her,  such  as  were  imagined  unfriendly;  together  with  the  1641. 
bond  of  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  parliament,  1640,  it  was 
approved  by  the  king  and  the  estates,  and  the  following  oath 
appointed  to  be  taken  by  every  member  of  parliament  before 
he  took  his  seat.  “ We,  undersubscribers,  and  every  one 
of  us,  do,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  promise  and 
vow,  that  in  this  present  parliament,  we  shall  faithfully  and 
freely  speak,  answer,  and  express  ourselves,  upon  all  and 
every  thing,  which  is  or  shall  be  proposed,  so  far  as  we 
think  in  our  conscience,  may  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  impose  a 
the  good  and  peace  of  the  church  and  state  of  this  king- 
dom,  and  employ  our  best  endeavours  to  promote  the  same, 
and  shall  in  no  ways  advise,  vote,  or  consent  to  any  thing, 
which  to  our  best  knowledge,  we  think  not  most  expedient 
and  conducible  thereto ; as  also,  that  we  shall  respect  and 
defend  with  our  life,  power,  and  estate,  his  majesty’s  royal 
person,  honour,  and  estate,  as  is  expressed  in  our  national 
covenant,  and  likewise  the  power  and  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  law^ful  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subjects,  and 
by  all  good  means  and  ways,  oppose  and  endeavour  to 
bring  to  exact  trial,  all  such,  as  either  by  force,  practice, 
counsel,  plots,  conspiracies,  or  otherwise  have  done,  or  shall 
do  any  thing  in  prejudice  of  the  purity  of  religion,  the  laws, 
liberties,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom ; and  farther,  that  we 
shall  in  all  just  and  honourable  ways,  endeavour  to  preserve 
union  and  peace  betwixt  the  three  kingdoms  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland,  and  neither  for  hope,  fear,  nor  other 
respect,  shall  relinquish  this  vow  and  promise.”  This  oath,  Its  ineffi- 
it  was  imagined,  would  prevent  the  intrusion  of  all  the  op- 
ponents  of  the  ruling  party  into  parliament,  but  oaths  are 
frail  ties  in  such  cases — one  only  refused  to  subscribe. 

XXXI V.  Not  a few  have  reproached  the  Scots  with  a contract- 
ed selfish  zeal,  as  if  all  their  sympathy  and  affection  had 
been  confined  to  their  own  country  and  party ; but  nei- 
ther they,  nor  their  friends  in  England,  were  inattentive  to 
the  cause  of  I'eligion  and  liberty  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home. 

That  unlooked  for  prosperity,  produced  among  the  presbyte- 
rians  some  mischievous  effects,  cannot  be  denied ; it  cherish- 
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to  their  councils,  persons  who  were  not  really  attached  to 
1641.  the  cause;  and  who,  acting  from  unworthy  motives,  were  in 
of  the'^jS  general,  the  authors  of  the  most  reprehensible  measures  of 
tates.  that  people,  of  whom  they  became  afterwards  the  most 
cruel  persecutors,  and  shameless  calumniators.*  The  first 
reformers  in  Scotland  felt  a deep  and  lively  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  sufferers  in  France;  they  interceded,  though  in 
vain,  for  the  persecuted  puritans  in  England  during  Eliza- 
beth’s reign,  and  in  this  parliament,  their  descendants  gave 
decided  proof,  that  similar  feelings  still  existed,  by  their  rea- 
diness to  aid  the  elector  Palatine,  the  king’s  nephew;  and  by 
They  offer  their  eagerness  to  run  to  the  assistance  of  the  protestants,  on 
princ^Va-^  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  news  of  which  reached 
latine.  Scotland  when  this  parliament  was  about  to  rise.  On  the 
king’s  laying  before  the  estates  his  own  manifesto  in  favour 
of  the  prince,  and  the  resolution  of  the  English  parliament 
to  support  it,  they,  after  some  days’  deliberation,  agreed  to 
concur  in  all  their  measures  for  this  purpose,  and  offered  to 
raise  ten  thousand  men ; but  the  troubles  which  soon  dis- 
tracted the  councils  of  both  kingdoms  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  their  purpose  ; yet  the  young  elector  ever  afterward 
retained  a most  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  expressed  for 
him,  both  by  the  Scots,  and  the  puritans  of  England,  and 
refused  to  take  part  in  their  civil  dissensions,  when  his  bro- 
thers, the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  joined  their  uncle. 

XXXV.  When  the  treaty  was  ratified,  an  act  was  passed, 
the  counterpart  of  one  previously  passed  in  England,  accor- 
ding to  previous  stipulation,  in  order  more  effectually  to  se- 
cure tranquillity,  providing  : — That  war  should  not  be  de- 
Treaty  dared  by  Scotland  against  England  or  Ireland  without  due 
land  mtf'  naming,  three  months  at  least,  nor  without  the  previous  con- 
fied.  sent  of  parliament.  Second,  that  mutual  assistance  should 
be  rendered  to  each  parliament,  to  prevent  foreign  invasion, 
or  internal  disturbance ; and  if  any  of  the  subjects  of  either 
kingdom  make  war  upon  their  fellow-subjects,  without  consent 
of  parliament,  they  should  be  reputed,  and  treated  as  traitors 

* We  shall  afterward  have  frequent  occasion  to  remember  and  exemplify  this 
remark,  particularly  when  we  come  to  narrate  the  deeds  of  the  felon  band  of 
apostates,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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to  the  state.  Third,  that  commissioners  be  appointed  to  BOOK 
watch  over  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  preserve  the 
peace  during  the  interval  between  triennial  parliaments.  1641. 
The  first  was  a wise  and  proper  precaution,  the  second  was 
afterward  a cause  of  complaint,  when  the  Scots  entered  Eng- 
land to  act  against  the  king,  and  the  last  completed  the 
triumph  of  parliamentary  over  regal  power. 

xxxvf.  One  object  of  primary  importance,  which  had  oc- 
casioned considerable  discussion  at  the  settling  of  the  treaty 
in  London,  and  wdiich  had  been  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  parliament,  was  the  right  of  appointing  the  officers  of 
state.  The  king  claimed  the  nomination  as  his  unalienable 
and  undoubted  right,  which  had  always  been  exercised  by 
the  Scottish  monarchs,  and  never  called  in  question  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  the  parliament  quoted  many  State  offi- 
instances,  in  the  unsettled  and  variable  administration  of 
the  country,  where  the  election  of  these  functionaries  was  tlie 

with  the  advice  of  parliament,  and  contended  that  the  parliament, 
right  rested  with  them.  They  insisted  upon  this — which 
was  certainly  an  invasion  of  the  prerogative — on  , account  of 
the  malignant  influence  the  English  cabinet  had  had  in  the 
direction  of  Scottish  affairs,  to  which  source  they  traced  the 
late  troubles  ; and  because  the  commonly  distant  residence  of 
the  king  rendered  him  accessible  to  misrepresentation,  from 
his  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  country.  At 
last  the  king  yielded  to  their  desires,  and  when  he  personal- 
ly intimated  his  acquiescence  to  the  house,  every  member 
arose,  and  made  a profound  reverence  to  the  throne,  in  to- 
ken of  their  grateful  acknowledgments.*  Immediately  an 
act  was  introduced,  and  passed  with  the  exception  of  only 
one  vote — lord  Tester’s — proceeding  upon  the  narrative  of 
his  majesty’s  willingness  to  give  his  native  kingdom  all  pos- 

* The  king’s  speech  to  the  parliament  during  this  discussion,  is  remarkable, 
as  it  contains  an  admission  of  his  own  double  dealing  upon  other  occasions,  and 
shows  that  he  knew  he  was  distrusted.  “ Hes  ma^i^  ansuer  to  the  house  wes, 
that  he  did  much  wounder  that  they  should  stand  soe  one  quiddities ; and  al- 
though he  knew  hou  to  aequivocate,  zet  he  did  protest  that  he  neur  did,  nor  void 
with  them,  quhome  he  wold  villingly  giue  all  satisfactione  in  reassone,  with 
saftie  of  his  honor : and  nou  he  granted  their  foresaid  absolutely  in  eache  cir- 
cumstance, as  it  wes  conceaued,  which  he  ther  signed  with  his  hand.”  Bal- 
four’s Annales. 
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sible  satisfaction,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  his  distance 
created  in  the  way  of  his  being  acquainted  with  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  candidates  for  these  high  places  of  trust ; and 
therefore  declared  for  himself  and  his  successors,  that  he 
would  make  choice  of  the  fittest  persons  for  statesmen,  coun- 
sellors, and  senators,  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the 
estates  of  parliament,  when  they  were  sitting,  and  by  advice 
of  his  privy  council,  when  they  were  not. 

XXXVII.  But  still  considerable  difficulty  remained  about 
the  nomination,  as  almost  all  the  high  offices  of  state  were 
vacant.  The  lord  treasurer’s  being  the  most  lucrative,  was 
an  object  of  the  greatest  contention  ; the  friends  of  the  earl 
of  Loudon  were  desirous  that  he  should  obtain  it,  Argyle, 
however,  also  wished  it;  to  prevent  dispute,  it  was  there- 
fore put  into  commission.  Loudon  was  promoted  to  the 
chancellorship,  and  formally  installed  in  office,  the  king  de- 
livering into  his  hands,  in  face  of  parliament,  the  great  seal, 
together  with  the  mace  ; he  then  took  the  oaths  of  office, 
and  was  placed  by  the  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  in  his  chair  un- 
der his  majesty’s  feet,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  lord  presi- 
dent of  parliament.  He  immediately  rose,  and  bowing  be- 
fore the  sovereign,  said,  Preferment  comes  neither  from 
the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  but  from  God  alone.  I ac- 
knowledge I have  this  from  your  majesty,  as  from  God’s  vice- 
gerent on  earth,  and  the  fountain  of  all  earthly  honour 
here ; and  I will  endeavour  to  answer  that  expectation  your 
majesty  has  of  me,  and  to  deserve  the  good  will  of  this  ho- 
nourable hoiise,  in  faithfully  discharging  what  you  both, 
without  any  desert  of  mine,  have  put  on  me,”  and  having 
kissed  his  majesty’s  hand,  resumed  his  seat.  The  clerk  re- 
gister’s office  was  likewise  contested  between  Johnston,  and 
Gibson  of  Durie,  but  the  last  carried  it,  and  Johnston  was 
created  a knight,  and  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  session, 
by  the  title  of  Warriston.  The  earl  of  Lanark  was  conti- 
nued secretary ; Roxburgh,  lord  privy  seal ; sir  Thomas 
Hope  of  Craigenhall,  lord  advocate,  and  sir  .John  Hamilton 
of  Orbiston,  lord  justice-clerk.  Sir  John  Spotswood,  the 
president,  and  three  of  the  judges,  were  removed  from  the 
bench,  and  eight  privy  counsellors  struck  off  the  king’s  list, 
at  the  request  of  the  estates,  and  the  offices  which  had  been 
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conferred  by  their  advice,  were  confirmed  during  good  be-  BOOK 
haviour,  or  life. 

XXXVIII.  In  return  for  the  king’s  concessions,  parliament 
consented  to  release  the  incendiaries  and  plotters  from  pri- 
son, refer  their  trial  to  a committee  during  the  recess,  and 
their  sentence  to  the  king ; but  this  adjustment  did  not  tran- 
quillize the  country,  nor  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the 
parties,  those  seeds  of  suspicion,  and  principles  of  mutual  re- 
pulsion, which  their  contentions  had  engendered.  The  high 
royalists  were  displeased  at  the  concessions  the  king  had 
made,  and  at  the  favour  into  which  he  had  received  the 
presbyterians ; and  the  presbyterians  were  not  altogether 
satisfied  that  the  others  had  thus  escaped  some  exemplary 
punishments,  or  that  without  some  special  infliction  they 
would  consent  to  be  quiet.  The  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who 
had  gratified  the  covenanters  by  his  application  for  Loudon,  State  of 
and  by  the  moderate  measures  he  was  understood  to  have 
advised,  had  not  only  succeeded  in  getting  himself  erased 
from  the  list  of  incendiaries,  but  gained  such  influence,  that 
together  with  Argyle,  he  shared  their  confidence,  and 
swayed  their  councils.  Becoming  in  consequence  suspected 
by  the  king,  he  of  course  became  an  object  of  calumny,  and 
of  vengeance  to  his  former  associates,  who  viewed  him  with 
an  antipathy  little  inferior  to  that  with  which  they  regarded 
the  earl.  The  insults  to  which  he  was  thus  subjected, 
formed  matters  of  parliamentary  inquiry.  Lord  Carnwath 
was  represented  to  have  said,  ‘‘  Now,  there  are  three  kings 
in  Scotland,  but  by  God,  two  of  them  shall  lose  their 
heads” — naming  Hamilton  and  Argyle ; but  as  only  one 
evidence  could  be  produced,  the  accusation  was  dropped. 

Lord  Henry  Kerr,  however,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Rox- 
burgh, accused  the  marquis  as  a juggler  with  the  king,  and 
a traitor  both  to  him  and  his  country ; and,  in  a fit  of  in- 
toxication, sent  as  his  second,  lord  Crawford,  who  was  in 
the  same  state,  to  carry  the  charge  and  a challenge.  This  Hamilton 
message  he  delivered  in  an  insolent  and  furious  manner,  in  p^^aUenged 

1 ^ . T • ; in  the 

the  presence  chamber,  to  which  Hamilton  calmly  replied,  king’s 
if  he  would  return  on  the  morrow,  he  would  give  him  an  P^^^ence. 
answer.  The  parliament  resenting  such  an  open  affront 
offered  to  one  of  their  members  in  such  a place,  complained 
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to  the  king  ; when  the  marquis  interfering,  requested  they 
both  might  be  pardoned,  on  account  of  the  regard  he  bore 
to  lord  Kerr’s  father,  and  the  particular  circumstances  of 
his  companion ; yet  the  parliament  would  not  rest  satisfied 
till  lord  Kerr  publicly  confessed  his  fault,  and  asked  pardon 
of  the  king  and  of  the  marquis,  for  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct.  The  marquis,  aware  of  the  suspicions  and  sur- 
mises which  were  abroad  respecting  him,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  exculpating  himself,  and  obtained  an  act  of  the 
estates,  not  only  declaring  that  he  was  free  from  the  scanda- 
lous words,  tending  to  the  prejudice  of  his  honour  and  fidel- 
ity to  his  king  and  country,  spoken  in  his  majesty’s  presence, 
by  lord  Henry  Kerr,  and  acknowledged  in  presence  of 
parliament  by  the  speaker,  to  be  both  rash  and  groundless ; 
but  that  his  majesty  and  estates  believe,  and  esteem  him  to 
be  a loyal  subject,  and  faithful  patriot. 

XXXIX.  This  public  testimony  did  not  silence  the  whis- 
perers who  had  access  to  the  king,  and  he  soon  discovered 
by  the  coldness  of  his  manner,  that  their  insidious  stories 
had  created  or  confirmed  unfavourable  impressions  on  his 
mind.  Lanark,  too,  perceived  that  the  king’s  countenance 
was  changed  towards  him,  and  he  used  the  freedom  to  ask 
his  majesty,  if  he  thought  him  capable  of  doing  any  thing 
deliberately,  that  could  merit  his  displeasure.  To  wdiich 
the  king  answered,  that  he  believed  he  was  an  honest  man, 
that  he  had  never  heard  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  but  that 
his  brother  had  been  very  active  in  his  own  preservation  ; 
a reply  which  gives  some  credibility  to  the  king’s  being  in- 
volved in  the  still  dark  and  not  well  explained  plot,  which, 
from  its  apparent  unconnexion  at  the  time,  with  any  other 
event  in  Scotland,  has  been  denominated,  the  Incident 

XL.  Shortly  after  the  conversation  I have  mentioned, 
notice  of  a design  against  Hamilton  and  Argyle — in  which 
the  earl  of  Crawford,  colonel  Cochrane,  and  lieutenant-co- 
lonel Alexander  Stewart,  were  to  have  been  the  principal  ac- 
tors, and  to  which  it  was  said  the  king,  lords  Almond,  Og- 
ilvy.  Gray,  and  Kinpunt;  Murray  groom  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, lieutenant-colonel  Home,  captain  Stewart,  and  a num- 
ber of  others  were  privy — was  communicated  to  the  marquis. 
He,  with  Argyle  and  Lanark,  were  to  have  been  summoned 
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at  midnight  to  court,  as  if  to  attend  his  majesty  on  some  very  BOOK 
urgent  business.  In  the  way  thither,  they  were  to  have  been 
arrested  as  traitors,  and  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Crawford,  1041^ 
stationed  for  that  purpose  with  a number  of  armed  men  in 
the  garden,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blackfriars,  by  whom  they 
were  to  have  been  carried  to  a frigate  in  Leith  roads,  or  as- 
sassinated, in  case  of  offering  any  resistance.  Colonel  Coch- 
rane was  to  have  marched  with  his  regiment  from  Mussel- 
burgh, to  overawe  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  secure  seve- 
ral of  the  other  leading  members  of  parliament.  A vigorous 
attempt  was  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  made,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  castle  by  Montrose,  after  which  the  pri- 
soner;s  would  have  been  brought  to  trial.  The  information 
was  speedily  communicated  to  all  interested,  who  fortified 
their  houses  against  surprise,  and  the  report  becoming  pub- 
lic, the  whole  city  presented  a scene  of  alarm  and  confusion  ; 
the  citizens  were  under  arms  all  night,  and  strong  guards 
were  everywhere  placed.* 

• This  event,  which  Hume  says,  “ had  neither  cause  nor  effect  that  was 
visible,  nor  purpose,  nor  consequence,”  Hist.  vol.  vi.  chap.  55,  had  a very 
evident  purpose,  and  very  important  consequences.  Its  purpose  was  to  over- 
turn every  thing  that  had  been  done  in  Scotland,  and  its  first  consequence 
was  to  revive  the  spirit  of  jealousy  in  the  parliament,  which  had  almost  been 
laid  asleep,  and  next,  to  give  additional  weight  and  influence  to  the  parties 
who  were  the  reported  objects  of  the  court’s  dislike.  If  the  plot  were  true, 
then  all  is  plain ; if  it  were  a suppositious  one,  Hamilton  and  Argyle  must 
have  been  the  authors  of  a very  vile  and  infamous  fabrication,  for  no  visible 
end ; to  gain  an  object  of  which  they  were  in  full  possession — the  public 
favour — as  idle  a design  as  unworthily  projected.  The  question  then  is,  was 
it  true  ? The  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  of  parliament,  upon 
which  they  decided,  “ that  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  earls  of  Argyle  and 
Lanark,  has  good  reason  for  withdrawing  themselves,”  has  been  lost.  Bal- 
four, in  his  journal  of  parliament,  has  preserved  the  following  notes  of  the 
depositions.  Captain  William  Stewart’s  depositions  of  the  12th  of  October — 
taken — by  the  three  estates,  anent  the  discovery  to  him  of  the  plot,  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Alexander  Stewart,  which  plot  was  to  be  put  in  execution  the  11th  of 
October. 

The  said  captain  William’s  second  depositions,  taken  by  the  committee, 
little  or  nothing  differing  from  that  taken  by  the  three  estates,  read. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Alexander  Stewart’s  deposition,  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee, 22d  October,  containing  a discourse  contrary  in  purpose  to  that  which 
captain  William  Stewart  deponed  he  related  to  him,  anent  the  apprehending 
the  marquis  and  Argyle,  and  sending  them  to  the  king’s  ship,  or  else  stabbing 
them ; but  concerning  my  lord  Ochiltree’s  imprisonment  and  liberation,  and 
how  the  said  lord  had  spoken  truth  of  the  marquis,  which  was,  that  he  was  a 
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XLi.  Next  da}^,  the  king,  attended  by  five  hundred  armed 
men,  entered  the  outer  hall  of  the  parliament  house  in  a 
menacing  manner,  and  increased  the  confusion ; nor  would 
they  proceed  to  business,  till  general  Leslie  was  intrusted 

traitor  in  effect ; this  deposition  was  all  contradictory  to  captain  William 
Stewart’s. 

The  two  Stewarts’  contradictions,  taken  under  their  great  oaths,  parallel- 
ed, read. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Hume’s  depositions  before  the  three  estates,  October 
12th,  read,  and  his  re-examinations  before  the  committee,  23d  October,  affirm- 
ing all  his  former  depositions  to  be  truth,  wherein  there  was  much  of  the 
plot  discovered. 

Matthew  Hamilton’s  deposition  being  read,  contradicting  his  master,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Alexander  Stewart. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Ludovick  Leslie’s  depositions  read,  anent  lieutenant- 
colonel  Alexander  Stewart’s  going  with  him  to  Sweden,  which  was  altogether 
false. 

Lieutenant- colonel  Richardson’s  deposition  before  the  committee,  23d  Oc- 
tober, anent  his  privy  conference  with  the  earl  of  Crawford,  read. 

Colonel  Laurence  Blair,  his  depositions  before  the  committee,  anent  his 
discourses  with  the  earl  of  Crawford,  full  of  fooleries,  read. 

Earl  of  Crawford’s  depositions  before  the  committee,  anent  a discourse  at 
dinner  in  the  earl  of  Airley’s  house,  concerning  a letter  written  by  the  earl  of 
Montrose  to  the  king,  wherein  he  undertakes  to  prove  the  marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton a traitor,  read. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Hume’s  second  deposition  before  the  committee,  23d 
October,  anent  a discourse  betwixt  colonel  Cochrane  and  him,  of  William 
Murray’s  taking  him  to  the  king’s  bedchamber,  read. 

Captain  Robert  Kennedy,  his  deposition  before  the  committee,  anent  his 
discourse  with  colonel  Cochrane,  read. 

Colonel  Cochrane’s  deposition  under  his  own  hand,  containing  a conference 
betwixt  William  Murray  and  him,  anent  the  arresting  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle, 
read. 

Item,  the  committee’s  interrogatories  at  Cochrane,  of  his  own  depositions, 
wherein  he  contradicts  Hume,  read. 

William  Murray,  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  majesty’s  bedchamber,  his  de- 
positions taken  by  the  committee,  25th  October,  anent  a discourse  betwixt 
the  earl  of  Montrose  and  him,  which  he  confesses  he  declared  to  his  majesty ; 
and  of  his  delivering  of  three  letters  from  the  earl  of  Montrose  to  the  king, 
and  of  his  majesty’s  answers  to  them. 

Item,  the  said  William  confesses  his  taking  of  colonel  Cochrane  to  the 

king’s  bedchamber ; but  does  not  know  what  the  colonel  said  to  the  king. 

Item,  he  denies  many  points  of  Cochrane’s  depositions  against  him,  anent 
divers  discourses  betwixt  them. — Item,  he  denies  he  knows  any  thing  of 
drawing  Hamilton  and  Argyle  to  a conference  in  the  king’s  drawing-. chamber, 
read. 

Lord  Almond’s  depositions  before  the  committee,  25th  October,  wherein 
he  confesses  that  William  Murray,  Crawford,  lords  Ogilvy,  Gray,  &c.  waa 
such'  a night  at  his  house,  read. 
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with  the  discretionary  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  town  BOOK 
and  neighbourhood,  and  every  stranger  who  had  not  parti- 
cular  business,  was  dismissed  from  the  court  and  the  city*  1641. 
The  marquis  and  Argyle,  whose  followers  had  assembled 


The  earl  of  Crawford’s  re-examination  by  the  committee,  27th  October 
instant,  read,  wherein  he  declares  his  former  depositions  to  be  all  true,  but 
only  some  which  he  retracts ; and  in  these  [depositions,]  he  confesses,  that 
in  the  lord  Almond’s  house,  there  was  speaking  amongst  them  of  arresting 
Hamilton  and  Argyle. 

Colonel  Cochrane’s  re-examination  on  his  great  oath,  before  the  commit- 
tee, 27th  October  instant,  wherein  he  declares  all  his  former  depositions  to 
be  true,  but  only  these  two  discouises  betwixt  William  Murray,  the  earl  of 
Crawford,  and  him  ; and  the  precise  time  of  his  own  discourse  with  the  lord 
Ogilvy. 

The  Committee’s  interrogatories  at  Cochrane,  of  his  own  depositions,  full  of 
contradictions,  read. 

William  Murray’s  re-examinations  by  the  committee,  27th  October,  upon 
his  great  oath,  read  ; wherein  he  denies  these  things  that  Crawford  and  Coch- 
rane lay  to  his  charge. 

Crawford  and  Cochrane’s  confrontations  with  William  Murray,  before  the 
committee,  27th  October  instant,  read;  wherein  William  Murray  does  alto- 
gether deny  that  ever  he  desired  Cochrane  to  go  to  the  king’s  bedchamber. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Hume’s  re-examination  upon  his  great  oath,  w’herein  he 
avows  all  his  former  depositions,  and  adds  anew  against  the  earl  of  Crawford, 
read. 

The  house  ordains  each  estate  to  have  a copy  of  these  depositions,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  may  take  the  same  into  their  consideration,  and  to  meet  apart  this 
day  in  the  afternoon — 3d  November. 

The  committee  for  the  incident,  make  their  report,  that,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  house,  they  had  called  before  them  the  earl  of  Montrose,  and 
interrogated  him  what  he  meant  by  these  words  of  his  letter,  “ That  he  would 
particularly  acquaint  his  majesty  with  a business,  which  not  only  did  concern 
hie  honour  in  a high  degree,  but  the  standing  and  footing  of  his  crown  like- 
wise. He  said,  what  his  meaning  was,  he  had  already  declared  to  his  majesty, 
and  the  committee  from  the  parliament,  on  Saturday  last,  at  Holyroodhouse  ; 
he  farther  declared,  that  thereby  he  neither  did  intend,  neither  could  nor 
would  he  wrong  any  particular  person  whatsoever.  This  being  read  under 
Montrose’s  hearing  to  the  house,  did  not  give  them  satisfaction.”  From  this 
evidence,  meagre  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  con- 
spiracy, vide  Laing,  vol.  iii.  Note  VIIL  Its  connexion  with  the  accusation  of 
the  English  is  more  doubtful.  Mr.  Brodie  has  remarked,  and  it  is  strange 
that  so  evident  an  observation  should  have  escaped  Mr.  L.  in  his  hypothesis 
respecting  Saville’s  forged  letter; — “With  a knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
that  letter,  Charles  must  have  learned  that  it  was  forged,  and  consequently 
must  have  known  that  the  fact  could  be  proved,  so  that  it  could  injure  none 
but  Seville,  who  was  now  in  favour.”  Brodie’s  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  149, 
152. 
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avowedly  to  protect  them,  apprehensive  that  some  tumult 
might  ensue  from  the  concurrence  of  so  many  irritated  re- 
tainers, retired  to  Kinniel  House,  the  earl  of  Lanark^s  resi- 
dence, delightfully  situated  on  the  south  bank,  not  far  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Avon  with  the  Forth.  When  the 
house  proceeded  to  examine  into  the  affair,  the  king,  violent- 
ly enraged  against  Hamilton,  inveighed  bitterly  against  his 
needless  and  cowardly  flight,  and  complained  of  the  false 
and  calumnious  rumours  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  He 
had,  he  said,  been  deaf  to  insinuations  against  him  from  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  greatest  trust  about  him,  but 
when  justice  demanded  it,  he  would  not  shelter  the  best  sub- 
ject in  all  his  dominions.  He  protested  his  abhorrence  of 
all  plots,  and  swore  by  God,  the  parliament,  and  the  fugitive 
lords  too,  behoved  to  clear  his  honour ; till  this  was  done, 
he  required  Hamilton  to  be  sequestered  the  parliament,  and 
a public  inquiry,  instituted,  that  his  character  might  be  vin- 
dicated. 

XLii.  The  estates,  under  pretext  that  the  accused  had 
friends  in  the  house,  and  that  secrecy  was  necessary  in  such 
delicate  investigations,  recommended  a private  committee, 
where  the  examination  of  witnesses  could  be  conducted  with 
greater  freedom,  in  which  the  king  prudently  acquiesced  ; 
and  the  lord  president  Bal merino,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
duke  of  Lennox,  with  four  barons,  and  four  burgesses  were 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  result  of  their  investiga- 
tion was,  that  a plot  had  existed  against  Hamilton  and  Ar« 
gyle,  either  for  their  destruction,  or  their  sequestration  from 
parliament,  and  that  they  had  good  grounds  for  their  flight, 
but  were  now  desired  to  resume  their  seats,  which  they  im- 
mediately did  ; and  the  whole  was  at  the  time  hushed  up 
with  an  expedition,  that  probably  originated  in  the  unplea- 
sant situation  in  which  the  disclosure  might  have  placed  his 
majesty ; for  that  it  had  been  in  agitation  to  seize  Hamilton 
and  Argyle,  is  evident  from  the  depositions,  imperfectly  as 
they  are  transmitted  to  us,  and  that  the  king  was  acquainted 
with  more  than  appears  on  the  record,  seems  highly  proba- 
ble from  the  little  that  does.  Colonel  Cochrane,  whose  con- 
tradictory evidence  gives  importance  to  what  is  ambiguous, 
had  certainly  a long  interview  with  the  king,  under  a pro- 
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mise  of  secrecy ; and  Montrose’s  letters  were  produced,  in 
which  he  promised  that  he  would  particularly  acquaint  his 
majesty  with  a business  which  not  only  did  concern  his  ho- 
nour in  a high  degree,  but  the  standing  of  his  crown  ; and 
when  exammed  as  to  what  he  meant,  gave  only  evasive  and 
very  unsatisfactory  replies.*  Clarendon’s  account  is  liable 
to  little  objection,  and  confirms  strongly  this  view  of  the 
subject.  Montrose,  as  he  states,  who  was  actuated  through- 
out by  a restless,  wild,  and  unprincipled  ambition,  was  zeal- 
ous in  the  cause  of  the  covenant  as  long  as  he  was  the  lead- 
ing personage ; but  no  sooner  did  Argyle  share  that  honour, 
than  he  made  proffer  of  his  service  to  the  king,  on  whose  ar- 
rival in  Scotland,  he,  by  the  agency  of  Murray  of  the  bed- 
chamber, had  a private  interview  with  Charles,  and  informed 
him  of  many  particulars  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion. 
The  marquis  of  Hamilton,  he  said,  was  no  less  faulty  and 
false  toward  his  majesty  than  Argyle,  which  he  was  able  to 
prove  before  parliament,  but  rather  advised  to  have  them  as- 
sassinated, which  he  himself  ‘‘frankly”  undertook  to  do. 
The  king  rejected  the  infamous  proposal,  and  desired  him 
to  prepare  rather  a public  accusation  against  them,  which  ere 
he  could  effect,  the  whole  had  transpired,  and  the  scheme 
was  thus  rendered  abortive.f 

xLiii.  When  documents  are  silent,  conjecture  may  be  in- 
genious, but  it  is  seldom  safe  in  a historian  to  indulge  it ; yet 
there  is  so  much  plausibility  in  the  supposed  connexion  be- 
tween this  incident,  and  the  attempt  afterward  made  by  the 
king  upon  some  of  the  leading  patriots  in  the  English  house 
of  commons,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  entirely  to  over- 
look it.J  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  Hamilton  and  Ar- 
gyle had  taken  the  alarm,  than  the  English  commissioners 
sent  off  intelligence  by  express  to  London,  when  the  parlia- 
ment was  upon  the  point  of  meeting.  Watches  were  instant- 
ly set  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  by  order  of  the  standing 
committee,  and  the  first  thing  that  occupied  the  attention  of 
parliament,  was  the  Scottish  conspiracy.  In  a conference 
between  the  two  houses,  its  object  was  stated  to  be  to  inter- 

* Balfour’s  Annales,  vol.  iii.  p.  131,  et  seq.  Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  330.  Hard- 
wick’s State  Papers. 

f Clarendon’s  Hist-  vol.  ii.  p.  298  j:  Laing’s  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  229. 
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rupt  the  proceedings  of  the  estates  in  Scotland,  and  a simi- 
lar design  was  alleged  to  be  on  foot  in  England,  where  some 
surmises  which  had  been  spread  of  a correspondence  between 
the  papists  in  the  two  kingdoms,  were  seized  upon  as  afford- 
ing sufficient  grounds  for  consulting  the  safety  of  the  capital 
and  the  legislature.  It  was  therefore  proposed  and  adopted, 
that  a strong  guard  should  be  kept  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  an  express  sent  to  Scotland,  to  in- 
form the  estates,  that  the  parliament  were  ready  to  grant 
every  assistance  in  their  power,  to  aid  in  suppressing  inter- 
nal disturbance.  At  the  same  time  the  earl  of  Essex,  who 
had  been  placed  by  the  king  in  command  south  of  the  Trent, 
was  ordered  to  appoint  a guard  for  the  protection  of  parlia- 
ment.* 

xLiv.  Unfortunately  at  this  juncture,  intelligence  arrived 
of  the  Irish  massacre,  which,  as  it  originated  with,  and  was 
stimulated  by  the  papists,  and  belonged  as  entirely,  in  all  its 
atrocity,  to  the  influence  of  that  religion,  as  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  was  extremely  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
the  king,  who  had  so  often  shown  a bias  in  favour  of  the 
Romish  persuasion,  and  an  unwillingness  to  concur  in  those 
measures  of  restraint,  which,  though  harsh,  were  consider- 
ed by  the  bulk  of  the  protestants,  as  necessary  for  self-pre- 
servation against  the  machinations  of  a priesthood,  whose  an- 
nals cannot  show  one  solitary  instance,  in  which,  as  a body, 
they  were  intrusted  with  temporal  power,  and  did  not  abuse 
it.  The  atrocities  committed  before  their  eyes,  convinced 
the  most  sceptical,  and  alarmed  the  most  secure;  they  per- 
ceived that  all  that  had  been  said  about  the  danger  arising 
from  papists  and  papistical  tenets,  was  not  either  chimerical, 
or  conjured  up  merely  to  answer  a purpose ; and  a majority, 
if  they  did  not  entirely  believe,  did  not  altogether  reject  the 
rumours  that  implicated  the  king,  but  more  particularly  the 
queen,  in  the  terrible  transactions.  The  connexion  of  Ire- 
land with  England,  was  that  of  conquered  and  conqueror  in 
the  worst  sense ; not  where  a nation  is  completely  subdued, 
and  incorporated  with  the  subjugators;  or  where  ail  resist- 
ance having  been  overcome,  the  conquerors,  feeling  secure 


* Kushworth,  vol.  iv.  p.  390.  Nelson,  vol-  ii.  p.  492. 
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in  their  possession,  assimilate  with  the  vanquished,  and  are  BOOK 
lost  among  them,  or  recognised  only  by  the  superior  laws  and  ' 

manners  they  have  introduced  ; the  English  never  complete-  164-1. 
ly  reduced  Ireland,  because  they  never  civilized  it,  and  w'ere  State  of 
never  safe  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  colonies.  The 
Irish,  a brave  but  a barbarous  people,  looked  with  indignant 
feelings  upon  the  strangers,  whom  they  considered  as  intrud- 
ers, and  whose  flourishing  estates,  the  effects  of  their  own  in- 
dustry, rendered  them  doubly  hateful  to  men,  w’ho  preferred 
a savage  community  of  half  cultivated  land,  to  a fixed,  but 
narrower  portion  of  property. 

XLV.  This  feeling  of  aversion,  which  the  influence  and  ex- 
ample of  successful  agriculturists  might  have  eradicated  or 
directed  into  useful  emulation,  was  deepened  by  the  haughty 
treatment  of  the  invaders,  and  by  the  successive  emigrants, 
who,  obtaining  grants  from  the  crown,  of  the  estates  of  the 
chieftains,  whom  their  insults  or  tyranny  had  forced  into  re- 
bellion, disdained  to  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  settled  ; but  above  all,  it  was  kept  alive  by 
the  difference  of  religion — the  natives  were  Roman  catho-  Causes  af 
lies,  the  colonists  protestants ; and  the  animosity  was  ^xas* 
perated  by  the  popish  priests,  who,  although  they  and  their 
religion  enjoyed  toleration,  and  in  several  instances  were  the 
favoured  of  government,  were  never  contented,  nor  would 
ever  allow  the  people  to  be  quiet,  as  long  as  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  heretics, 
and  of  a religious  establishment  not  exclusively  their  own.^ 

A nation  so  situated,  needs  only  an  opportunity  for  rising — 
this  Charles,  by  his  rash  and  abortive  attempts  against  Scot- 
land afforded ; and  as  the  successful  resistance  of  the  Scots 
led  the  way  to  the  manly  opposition  of  the  English,  so  it 
unhappily  was  made  a handle  of  by  the  Irish,  to  excite  to 
insurrection,  and  to  endeavour  the  establishment  of  ca- 


* At  this  day  the  question  of  catholic  emancipation,  as  it  is  called,  as  a de- 
liverance from  grievances,  is  a mere  pretext.  The  Roman  catholics  will  never 
be  satisfied  till  they  obtain  power  in  the  state,  and  an  establishment  for  their 
church.  They  believe  as  firmly  that  they  have  a right  to  the  church  livings 
and  lands,  as  they  do  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; and  were  there  no 
rich  benefices  in  view  we  should  hear  little  of  their  claims — secularize  t/iem  and 
we  shall  be  no  more  troubled  about  other  parts  of  the  question. 
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tholic  supremacy,  in  a manner  almost  too  horrible  for  re- 
lation. 

XLvi.  Roger  More,  lord  Macguire,  and  sir  Phelim  O’Neale 
— descended  from  the  ancient  Irish,  and  looked  up  to  with 
veneration  for  the  purity  of  their  blood — the  two  last,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  native  Irish,  from  their  w'ealth,  and  the 
other,  from  the  reputation  of  his  courage  and  capacity,  were 
the  principal  conspirators.  The  approach  of  winter  was 
the  time  chosen  for  the  execution  of  their  desimi.  O’Neale 

O 

and  his  associates,  were  to  commence  a simultaneous  attack 
on  the  whole  of  the  English  settlements  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, and  Macguire  and  More,  to  surprise  the  castle  of 
Dublin  on  the  same  day.  In  Dublin,  the  plot  was  discover- 
ed and  defeated  ; but  throughout  the  country,  the  insurrec- 
tion was  universal,  and  dreadfully  successful. 

XLvii.  Preparatory  to  the  work  of  death,  the  priests  admi- 
nistered the  holy  sacrament,  and  over  the  consecrated  host 
the  people  swore  to  exterminate  every  protestant.  In  prose- 
cuting these  vows  of  destruction,  their  bigot  zeal  frequently 
overcame  their  inveterate  avarice.  The  heretic  and  his  pro- 
perty were  consumed  in  one  common  flame,  or  the  maimed 
cattle,  were  left  with  their  wounded  masters,  to  die  and  rot, 
unburied  in  the  fields.  The  protestant  population  w^ere  ta- 
ken wholly  by  surprise  ; for,  trusting  to  the  enmity  so  gene- 
rally existing,  and  so  faithfully  inculcated  upon  the  catholics, 
the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  committed  the  particulars  of 
the  plot  to  a comparatively  small  number.  A hint  was  suf- 
ficient to  elicit  the  combustion,  and  the  seizure  of  their 
houses,  cattle,  and  goods,  was  the  first  intimation  the  unfoiv 
tunate  English  received  of  their  design.  Ignorant  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  calamity,  and  incapable,  from  its  suddenness,  of 
taking  any  measures  for  mutual  protection,  each  endeavour- 
ed to  fortify  and  defend  his  own  habitation ; and  their  feeble 
and  divided  efforts,  offered  little  resistance  to  the  accumulat- 
ed force,  and  organized  barbarity  of  their  enemies.  A uni- 
versal, indiscriminate  massacre,  without  regard  to  rank,  aoe, 
or  sex,  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  atrocious,  cold- 
blooded horror,  unparalleled,  except  in  the  crusades  against 
the  Waldenses,  or  the  Huguenots  of  France,  followed  a 
scene  of  rapine  and  pillage.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
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Were  driven  naked  from  their  homes,  in  an  inclement  sea-  BOOK 
son,  to  perish  by  hunger  or  cold,  in  the  bogs,  or  on  the  hills  ; 
hundreds  were  forced  at  the  point  of  the  spear,  into  rivers  1641. 
and  lakes,  and  drowned  amid  the  exulting  shouts  of  their 
persecutors ; the  husband  and  the  wife,  the  infant  and  the 
sire,  were  mingled  together  in  unsparing  ruin  ; some  lin- 
gered out  a wretched  existence  in  dungeons,  amid  the  most 
loathsome  filthiness;  others,  suspended  on  hooks,  expired 
in  agony,  after  protracted  torture ; children  were  compelled 
to  murder  their  parents,  and  mothers  to  destroy  their  own 
offspring,  and  were  afterward  themselves,  butchered  with- 
out mercy  ; women  with  child  were  tormented  till  their  suf- 
ferings produced  premature  labour,  and  when  writhing  in 
the  pangs  of  child-birth,  saw  the  pledges  of  their  connubial 
love,  cast  to  the  dogs,  and  to  the  swine.  In  the  city,  and 
in  the  field,  all  was  wild  desolation  and  despair.  But  the 
triumph  hath  been  incomplete,  if  the  perverted  feelings 
and  notions  of  religious  phrenzy,  had  not  been  gratified 
by  the  mental  anguish,  as  well  as  the  bodily  pain  of  the 
protestants.  Numbers  were  invited  to  mass,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  induced,  by  promises  of  safety,  to  renounce  their 
profession,  and  comply  with  the  Romish  rites,  were  inhu- 
manly taunted  with  their  apostacy,  and  put  to  death,  to  pre- 
vent their  relapse.  Wherever  any  show  of  resistance  ap- 
peared, the  poor  wretches  were  disarmed  by  insidious  pro- 
mises of  safety,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and 
when,  trusting  to  these  assurances,  they  capitulated,  they 
were  perfidiously  slain.  The  Scots  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
ster, who  were  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  were  more  concentrated,  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  spared  by  the  Irish,  who  affected  to  treat  them 
with  moderation,  as  sprung  from  the  same  origin  ; but,  wise- 
ly distrusting  these  hypocritical  professions,  numbers  of  them 
withdrew  from  the  country,  and  the  rest,  prepared  to  meet 
the  faithless  assassins,  defended  themselves  in  some  of  the 
strengths  of  the  province,  till  assistance  arrived  from  Scot- 
land, and  relieved  them,  although  not  before  they  had  suffer- 
ed considerably. 

xLviw.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  correctly,  the  ag- 
gregate of  those  who  fell  victims  in  this  execrable  mas- 
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that  two  hundred  thousand  had  been  murdered,  when  thev 
1641.  gloried  in  the  deed  as  a work  of  merit ; and  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand,  is  the  lowest  at  which  the  episcopalian 
faction  would  venture  to  reckon  it,  when  they  wished  to 
extenuate  the  horrible  fact.  Clarendon,  in  his  history  of 
the  Irish  rebellion,  leaves  us  to  conjecture  a more  dreadful 
amount,  from  the  indefinite  expression— -an  incredible  num- 
ber. 

XLix.  The  first  despatches  Charles  received  from  lord 
Chichester,  mentioned  only  the  rising  in  Ulster,  but  nei- 
ther the  nature,  extent,  nor  enormity  of  the  rebellion.  These 
the  king — whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  free  from  a know- 
ledge of  the  plot^ — laid  before  the  Scottish  parliament,  ex- 
pressing his  hope  that  the  disturbance  would  be  but  trivial, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  applying  to  them ; 
but  were  it  necessary,  he  would  with  the  utmost  confidence 
Report  of  rely  upon  their  ready  assistance.  A committee  was  appoint- 
parliament  Subject  into  consideration,  and  their  report 

respecting  was  : — that  Ireland  being  a dependency  upon  the  English 
kingdom  and  crown,  they  could  not  interfere  without  the 
authority  of  the  English  parliament,  lest  their  motives 
might  be  mistaken,  and  occasion  any  jealousy  between  the 
two  nations ; besides,  that  by  the  present  accounts,  the  dan- 
ger did  not  appear  so  imminent,  nor  would  it  justify  their 
interference,  particularly  as  his  majesty  had  sent  an  express 


* The  rebels  constantly  affirmed  they  acted  under  royal  authority,  and 
produced  a commission  dated  from  Edinburgh,  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal 
of  Scotland — the  authenticity  of  this  has  been  denied,  but  the  arguments  for 
its  being  a forgery  are  contradictory,  and  far  from  convincing.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  told  bishop  Burnet,  “ that  he  had  taken  all  the  pains  he  could  to  inquire 
into  the  original  of  the  Irish  massacre,  but  could  not  see  reason  to  believe 
the  king  was  accessary  to  it ; but  he  did  believe  that  the  queen  did  hearken 
to  the  propositions  made  by  the  Irish,  who  undertook  to  take  the  government 
of  Ireland  into  their  own  hands,  which  they  thought  they  could  perform,  and 
then  they  promised  to  assist  the  king  against  the  hot  spirits  of  Westminster. 
With  this  the  insurrection  began,  and  all  the  Irish  believed  the  queen  encour- 
aged  it.”  Hist,  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  Charles  and  his  wife  are  so 
completely  identified  in  all  the  transactions  of  these  troublous  times,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  either  acted  without  the  other’s  knowledge.  For 
a full  view  of  this  subject,  I refer  to  Brodie’s  British  empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  190 — 
199.  Note. 
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to  England,  and  was  waiting  the  return  of  more  accurate  BOOK 
details  from  Ireland ; but  should  the  insurrection  prove  se- 
rious,  and  the  English  parliament  require  their  assistance,  len. 
their  forces  would  be  ready  to  co-operate  at  a moment’s 
warning.  At  the  same  time,  they  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be 
made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  aid  they  might 
be  able  to  furnish,  and  the  means  of  transport  that  the 
western  coast  could  afford  ; and  when  intelligence  arrived, 
which  enabled  them  to  estimate  the  extent  and  peril  of  the  Their  of*, 
time,  they  immediately  offered  to  levy  ten  thousand  men, 
and  furnish  three  thousand  stand  of  arms,  provided  the  quell  the 
English  parliament  would  reimburse  the  expense,  as  they 
had  neither  the  means  nor  the  power,  to  provide  for  this 
themselves. 

L.  As  soon  as  the  English  parliament  received  infor- 
mation of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  of  the  offer  of  the  Scots 
to  assist  in  repressing  it,  they  sent  instructions  to  their  com-  Accepted 
missioners,  to  request  his  majesty,  to  thank  them,  in  the  English 
I name  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  England,  for  their  pariia- 

• ♦ H10 II  Xi 

promptness  and  care ; and  to  make  use  of  their  assistance 
for  the  relief  of  these  parts  of  Ireland  which  lay  nearest 
them,  by  sending  a regiment  of  one  thousand  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster ; but  they,  at  the  same  time,  plainly  intimat- 
ed that  this,  in  their  opinion,  was  but  the  commencement  of 
a plan  for  the  subjugation  of  the  liberties  of  the  whole 
kingdoms,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  councils  of  the  king 
himself.  They  say,  “ that  they  had  just  cause  to  believe,  Their  re- 
that  these  conspiracies  and  commotions  in  Ireland,  are  but 
the  effect  of  the  same  councils  ; and  if  persons  of  such  aims  king, 
and  conditions  shall  continue  in  credit,  authority,  and  em- 
ployment, the  great  aid  which  we  shall  be  enforced  to  draw 
from  his  people,  for  subduing  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  will 
be  applied  to  the  fomenting  and  cherishing  of  it  there,  and 
encouraging  some  such  like  attempt  by  the  papists  and  ill 
affected  subjects  in  England ; and  in  the  end,  to  the  sub- 
version of  religion,  and  destruction  of  his  loyal  subjects  in 
both  kingdoms;  and  do  therefore  most  humbly  beseech  his 
majesty  to  change  these  councils,  from  which  such  ill  cour- 
ses have  proceeded,  and  which  have  caused  so  many  miser- 
ies and  dangers  to  himself  and  all  his  dominions ; and  that 
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he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  employ  such  councils  and 
ministers,  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  his  parliament,  who 
are  his  greatest  and  most  faithful  council,  that  so  his  people 
may  with  courage  and  confidence,  undergo  the  charge  and 
hazard  of  war,  and  by  their  bounty  and  faithful  endeavours, 
with  God’s  blessing,  restore  to  his  majesty  and  this  king- 
dom, that  honour,  peace,  safety,  and  prosperity,  which  they 
have  enjoyed  in  former  times.  And,  if  the  king  should  not 
vouchsafe  to  condescend  to  their  humble  petitions,  they  de- 
sire them  to  inform  him,  that  although  they  would  continue 
to  reverence  and  obey  him,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  they  would  be  forced,  in  discharge  of  the  trust 
they  owed  to  the  state,  and  to  those  whom  they  represented, 
to  resolve  upon  some  such  way  of  defending  Ireland  from 
the  rebels,  as  would  concur  to  their  security  from  such  mis- 
chievous counsels  and  designs,  as  have  lately  been,  and  still 
were  in  practice and  they  gave,  as  their  last  and  final  in- 
struction, ‘‘  that  they  should  represent  to  his  most  excel- 
lent majesty,  that  they  cannot,  without  much  grief,  remem- 
ber the  great  miseries,  burdens,  and  distempers,  which  have 
for  divers  years  afflicted  all  his  kingdoms  and  dominions, 
and  brought  them  to  the  last  point  of  ruin  and  destruction  ; 
all  of  which  have  issued  from  the  cunning,  false,  and  ma- 
licious practices  of  some  of  those  who  have  been  admitted 
into  very  near  places  of  counsel  and  authority  about  him, 
who  have  been  favourers  of  popery,  superstition,  and  inno- 
vation; subverters  of  religion,  honour,  and  justice;  factors 
for  promoting  the  designs  of  foreign  princes  and  states,  to 
the  great  apparent  danger  of  his  royal  person,  crown,  and 
dignity,  and  of  all  his  people ; authors  of  false  scandals,  and 
jealousies  betwixt  his  majesty  and  his  loyal  subjects ; ene- 
mies to  the  peace,  union,  and  confidence  betwixt  him  and 
his  parliament,  which  is  the  surest  foundation  of  prosperit}? 
and  greatness  to  his  majesty,  and  of  connfort  and  hope  to 
them ; that  by  their  counsels  and  endeavours,  those  great 
sums  which  have  been  lately  drawn  from  the  people,  have 
been  either  consumed  unprofitably,  or  in  the  maintenance  of 
such  designs  as  have  been  mischievous  and  destructive  to 
the  state ; and  whilst  we  have  been  labouring  to  support 
his  majesty,  to  purge  out  the  corruption*  and  restore 
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the  decays  both  of  church  and  state,  others  of  their 
faction  and  party  have  been  contriving,  by  violence  and 
force,  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  parliament,  and  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  those  who  have  opposed  such  wicked  and 
pernicious  courses.’’ 

LI.  In  these  instructions,  we  perceive  the  same  spirit  that 
dictated  the  remonstrance,  and  the  same  topics  that  are  en- 
larged upon  in  that  famous  performance ; but  still  the  king’s 
honour  was  preserved,  the  advisers  of  the  crown  only  were 
implicated,  and  a plain  road,  the  same  he  had  pursued  in 
Scotland,  lay  open  to  the  affection  of  his  people,  and  the  se- 
curity of  his  crown — a change  of  men  and  measures.  This 
was  pointed  out  in  the  representation  of  his  parliament,  and 
has  since  been  often  sounded,  on  occasions  of  less  danger, 
in  the  ears  of  British  sovereigns,  by  senators  who  were  the 
firmest  friends  of  their  king,  constitution,  and  country.  The 
king  was  only  influenced  by  it  to  hasten  his  departure  from 
Scotland.  Parliament  quickly  went  through  the  remainder 
of  the  business,  and  passed  a number  of  solitary  statutes, 
which  are  now  only  to  be  found  among  the  rescinded  acts. 
Commissioners  were  nominated  to  adjust  some  mercantile 
arrangements  wdth  the  English,  and  the  recovery  of  debts  in 
bonds  in  either  of  the  kingdoms. 

LI  I.  Among  the  acts  passed  were,  one,  for  regulating  the 
payment  of  five  pounds  Scots,  per  diem,  to  every  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  shires  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  who, 
besides,  were  each  allowed  a separate  vote,  instead  of  being 
counted  as  formerly,  one  for  each  county,  whatever  number 
might  have  been  chosen  to  represent  it;  another,  for  regu- 
lating the  commissary  courts,  and  regulating  their  fees ; se- 
veral, for  the  better  administration  of  justice,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  learning ; and  a commission  of  justiciary  was 
issued,  to  proceed  to  the  north  highlands,  with  a hundred 
and  twenty  armed  men,  to  bring  the  turbulent  banditti  into 
subjection. 

- Liii.  After  appointing  another,  to  meet  on  the  1st  Tues- 
day of  June,  J644,  this  parliament,  the  longest  which  had 
ever  been  held  in  Scotland,  rose  on  the  17th  of  November, 
all  parties  seemingly  well  pleased  ; and  the  important  ses- 
sion was  crowned  by  a royal  banquet  given  in  the  evening 
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BOOK  by  his  majesty,  in  the  large  gallery  of  the  palace  of  Holy- 
roodhouse.  Yet  it  had  been  with  some  difficulty  that  Charles 
was  prevented  from  casting  all  loose,  and  protesting  that  no- 
thing now  done,  should  be  held  as  prejudicial  to  his  prero- 
gative ; nor  did  he  hesitate  to  encourage  the  private  assur- 
ances of  his  partisans,  that  the  measures  he  had  been  con- 
strained to  authorize,  should  be  annulled  as  soon  as  the  pub- 
lic mind  had  become  calm  ; and  the  vigilant  suspicions  of 
the  covenanters  laid  asleep  by  his  acquiescence,  afforded  an 
opportunity. 

LTV.  Views  exceedingly  opposite  were  taken  both  at  the 

time  and  afterward,  of  the  proceedings  of  this  parliament. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  said  to  have,  under  the  influence 

of  selfish  or  traitorous  motives,  annihilated  royal  authority 

Review  of  Scotland,  and  without  the  name,  established  the  essential 
the  conduct  . p - t i i i 

ofparlia-  properties  ol  a republic.  (Jn  the  other,  it  was  represented 

ment.  jjg  having,  in  the  upright  spirit  of  enlightened  patriotism, 
protected  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion,  and  enthroned 
the  king  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  Like  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  party,  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  both  state- 
ments. To  the  praise  of  being  actuated  by  principles  of  the 
purest  patriotism,  and  by  sound  views  of  political  liberty, 
they  are  from  many  of  their  acts  justly  entitled  ; but  that  their 
virtues  were  never  unalloyed  by  motives  of  personal  interest 
or  ambition,  would  be  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  inac- 
cessible to  the  usual  incitements  of  our  common  nature.  The 
abrogation  of  the  high  commission,  depriving  the  king  of  the 
power  of  issuing  arbitrary  proclamations,  enjoining  obedience 
under  a penalty  of  treason,  and  the  institution  of  triennial 
parliaments,  merit  the  applause  they  have  received  ; the 
scramble  for  place,  which  followed  the  parliamentary  as- 
sumption of  the  right  of  nomination  to  office,  is  only  one  of 
those  shades,  that  relieves  the  picture  from  the  absurdity  of 
spotless  perfection;  the  act  itself  could  only  be  justified  by 
the  peculiarity  and  necessity  of  the  case.  The  monarch  was 
surrounded  by  foreigners,  liable  to  their  influence,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  qualified 
to  fill  the  higliest  offices;  the  nation  had  already  experi- 
enced the  pernicious  effects  arising  from  their  interference, 
and  they  knew  the  king’s  decided  aversion  to  the  only  men, 
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who,  at  the  present  critical  juncture,  enjoyed  the  confidence  BOOK 
of  the  nation ; nor  had  they  any  other  effectual  constitution- 
al  control  over  the  choice  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  un-  1641. 
less  they  had  followed  the  precedent  of  Lauder  bridge. 

LV.  Previously  to  his  departure,  the  king  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure the  personal  attachment  of  the  leading  nobles ; he  creat- 
ed the  earl  of  Argyle  a marquis,  lords  Loudon  and  Lind- 
say were  raised  to  the  rank  of  earls,  and  the  general,  Les-  Honours 
lie — besides  a large  pecuniary  remuneration — had  also  the  ti- 
tie  of  earl  of  Leven  conferred  upon  him.  The  greater  part  of  kin^. 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
bishoprics,  had  reverted  to  the  crown,  was  distributed  among 
the  chiefs  who  had  opposed  him  ; and  the  only  persons  pass- 
ed over,  were  those  who  had  been  forward  in  his  support, 
and  Balmerino,  a nobleman  whom  he  had  injured  too  deep- 
ly, ever  to  forgive.  Arrangements  were  made  for  more  re- 
gular and  adequate  support  to  the  ministers  ; and  Henderson, 
his  chaplain,  had  the  temporalities  of  the  deanery  of  the  cha- 
pel royal  bestowed  upon  him.  The  universities  had  also 
some  portions  allotted  to  them;  but  still  the  church  had  to 
complain  of  the  irregular  payment  of  their  moderate  stipends, 
and  that  the  seminaries  of  learning  were  not  encouraged 
with  a liberality  proportioned  to  their  importance. 

LVi,  Although  subordinate  in  interest  to  the  transactions  of  Proceed- 

parliament,  the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly — which  of  the 

^ \ *^1  assembly, 

sat  at  the  same  time,  and  which  are,  in  general,  passed  over 

by  our  historians  without  remark — are  far  from  being  unwor- 
thy of  notice ; they  are^  in  fact,  necessary  to  be  known,  in 
order  to  trace  accurately  the  progress  of  that  pernicious  in- 
tolerance, which,  by  attempting  to  enforce  presbyterian  uni- 
formity over  the  whole  island,  was  the  soirrce  of  so  much 
mischief,  and  so  many  misfortunes  to  Scotland.  It  met  first 
al  St.  Andrews  ; but  as  a number  of  the  elders  were  members 
of  parliament,  it  speedily  adjourned  to  Edinburgh  for  their 
convenience ; and  the  two  councils  so  arranged  their  meet- 
ings— the  ecclesiastical  sitting  in  the  fore,  and  the  estates  in 
the  afternoon — that  the  business  of  both  was  carried  on  at 
the  same  time,  without  interfering  with  their  mutual  sede- 
runts.  The  earl  of  Wemyss  was  commissioner,  and  deli- 

^ kinffV 

vered  a gracious  letter  from  the  king,  expressive  of  his  in-  jetter. 
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tention  to  secure  the  constitution  of  the  church,  to  support 
an  efficient  ministry,  by  appointing  able  men  to  fill  the  va- 
cant charges  within  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  its  continuance,  by  promoting  every  measure  that 
tended  to  encourage  learning  in  the  schools  and  colleges ; 
and  in  return,  requested  their  prayers  in  his  behalf,  and  their 
endeavours  in  inculcating  upon  their  flocks  the  duty  of  pay- 
ing him  that  honour  and  obedience,  they  owed  him  as  God’s 
vicegerent  for  good.  In  the  warmth  of  their  gratitude,  the 
assembly  replied,  assuring  his  majesty  of  their  prayers  for 
his  happiness,  and  of  their  exertions  to  preserve  peace  and 
tranquillity,  that  they  might  be  an  example  to  others  in  pay- 
ing that  honour,  which  by  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  is  due 
to  him ; being  confident  that  he  would  find,  at  his  coming 
among  them,  more  satisfaction  and  pleasure  than  they  were 
able  to  express. 

Lvii.  From  whatever  cause — whether  private  animosity,  or 
a real  difference  of  sentiment — the  variance  between  Henry 
Guthrie  and  the  laird  of  Leckie,  had  rather  increased  since 
the  Aberdeen  Assembly  ; and  as  each  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  party,  the  dissension  threatened  to  spread  in 
the  church.  In  Edinburgh,  the  dispute  assumed  a serious 
aspect ; some  contending  for  the  right  of  private  Christians 
meeting  together  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  exhortation, 
without  a minister  being  present,  and  the  ministers  insisting, 
that  by  the  act  of  Aberdeen,  no  private  Christian  was  au- 
thorized to  explain  the  Scriptures,  or  exhort,  except  in  his 
own  house,  and  to  the  members  of  his  own  family.  The 
former,  which  was  considered  as  opening  a door  to  inde- 
pendent sentiments,  was  espoused  by  several  of  the  most 
pious  of  the  ministers ; the  latter  opinion  was  supported  by 
a majority,  especially  of  such  as  had  struggled  for  the  legal 
establishment  of  presbytery,  and  were  afraid  of  whatever 
bore  the  name  of  innovation  ; but  the  whole  were  either  con- 
vinced of  the  divine  authority,  or  agreed  in  the  practical  ex- 
pediency, of  church  courts ; and  were  at  that  time,  afraid 
of  independency — more  from  having  heard  of,  or  witnessed 
the  extravagancies  committed  by  some  under  this  name,  than 
from  any  absolute  conviction  of  the  unscriptural  nature  of 
their  tenets,  as  then  pled  for. 
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L\iii  A number  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  insisted  BOOK 

upon  the  utility  and  propriety  of  private  meetings,  and  re-  ^ 

quired  the  repeal,  or  at  least  the  explication  of  the  act  made  1641. 
at  Aberdeen  ; and  some  of  the  over-zealous,  imprudently 
expressed  their  dislike  of  the  restraints  of  that  act,  in  terms 
which  highly  displeased  their  pastors,  w'ho  appear  to  have  to  them, 
thought  that  they  favoured  the  error — -afterward  very  pre- 
valent— of  rejecting  or  undervaluing  the  office  of  a regular 
pastor  in  a Christian  church  ; and  they,  perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  be  apt  to  exalt  too  highly  the  sacred  character, 
which,  in  their  zeal  to  humble  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of 
indelibility  claimed  by  popish  and  prelatical  priests,  some 
of  themselves  had,  in  the  heat  of  controver.sy,  treated  with 
irreverent  contempt. 

Lix.  After  a conference  between  the  parties  and  several 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  in 
private,  where  the  subjects  w^ere  reasoned  upon,  and  consid- 
ered calmly,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  general  as- 
sembly ; and  an  act  adopted,  which  guarded  against  the  Act  of  as. 

extremes  on  both  sides,  and  for  the  time,  set  the  controver-  ^embly  re- 
garding 

sy  at  rest.  It  ran  thus  : — ‘‘  In  order  to  prevent  dishonour-  them, 
ing  the  name  of  God  before  men,  the  assembly  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  stir  up  themselves,  and  to  provoke  all  others, 
both  ministers  and  people  of  all  degrees,  not  only  to  the  re- 
ligious exercises  of  public  worship  in  the  congregation,  but 
of  private  worship  in  their  families,  and  of  every  one  by 
themselves  apart ; but  also  to  the  duties  of  mutual  edifica- 
tion, instruction,  admonition,  exhorting  one  another  to  for- 
wardness in  religion,  and  comforting  one  another  in  what- 
soever distress,”  ‘‘  but  because  the  best  means  have  been, 
and  may  still  be  despised  or  abused,  and  particularly  the 
duty  of  mutual  edification,  which  hath  been  so  little  in  use, 
and  so  few  know  how  to  perform  in  the  right  manner,  may 
be,  on  the  one  part,  subject  to  the  working  of  ungodly  men, 
who  cannot  endure  in  others,  that  which  they  are  unwilling 
to  practise  themselves  ; and  on  the  other,  the  many  errors 
into  which  the  godly,  through  their  weakness,  may  fall,  or 
by  the  craftiness  of  others,  may  be  drawn  into  ; such  as  er- 
ror, heresy,  schism,  scandal,  self-conceit,  and  despising  of 
others ; pressing  above  the  common  calling  of  Christians,  ^ 
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and  usurping  that  which  is  proper  to  the  pastoral  vocation ; 
idle  and  unprofitable  questions,  uncharitable  censurings, 
neglect  of  duties,  meddling  with  other  men’s  matters,  and 
many  similar  errors  in  doctrine,  charity,  and  manners ; there- 
fore, the  assembly,  earnestly  desiring  to  promote  the  work 
of  reformation,  and  to  have  the  comfort  and  power  of  true 
godliness  sensible  to  every  soul,  and  religion  to  be  univer- 
sally practised  in  every  family,  charge  all  the  ministers  and 
members  of  this  kirk,  that,  according  to  their  several  places 
and  vocations,  they  endeavour  to  suppress  the  mocking  of 
religious  exercises,  especially  by  those  who  cast  foul  asper- 
sions, and  factious  or  odious  names  upon  the  godly  on  the 
one  hand ; and  on  the  other,  that  they  be  aware,  lest,  under 
the  name  or  pretext  of  religious  exercises,  otherwise  law- 
ful and  necessary,  they  fall  into  any  of  those  abuses  which 
occasion  scandal,  and  are  contrary  to  truth  and  peace ; and 
presbyteries  and  synods  are  directed  to  take  order  with 
such  as  transgress  in  either  respect.”  This  act  shows 
how  anxious  the  church  of  Scotland  was  to  preserve  peace 
and  harmony  within  its  own  bounds,  and  to  promote 
real  religion  among  its  members;  and  at  the  same  time, 
gives  toleration  to,  or  rather,  approbation  to  private  meetings 
for  exercise — as  they  were  afterward  called — while  the  su- 
perintendence, and  oversight  of  the  church  courts,  preserved 
them  from  degenerating  into  irregular,  unwarranted  assem- 
bling, calculated  to  supersede  the  decent  and  orderly  public 
worship  of  the  congregation.* 

LX.  While  the  assembly  were  alarmed  at  the  appearance 
of  independent  principles  among  their  people,  they  had  their 
attention  turned  to  a charge  brought  against  some  of  them- 
selves, by  their  presbyterian  brethren  in  England.  The 
labours  of  the  Scottish  ministers  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  propagating  presbyterian  principles  ; and  a num- 
ber of  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  wrote 
a letter  to  the  assembly,  congratulating  them  on  their  hap- 
py triumph,  and  expressing  their  expectation  of  also  getting 
presbyterial  discipline  established  ; but  they  added,  Al- 

**  This  act  was  drawn  up  by  Henderson,  and  supported  by  Btilbtuford, 
Blair,  Dickson,  and  Cant. 
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mighty  God,  having  now,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  raised  BOOK 
np  our  hopes  of  removing  the  yoke  of  episcopacy,  under 
which  we  have  so  long  groaned,  sundry  other  forms  of  1641. 
church  government,  are  by  sundry  sorts  of  men  projected, 
to  be  set  up  in  the  room  thereof,  the  chief  of  which  is  lish  of  fa- 
independencv— a system  which  asserts  that  every  separate 

^ ^ . dependea- 

congregation  forms  a complete  church  within  itself,  subject  cy. 

to  the  authoritative  interference  of  no  other;  and  possess- 
ing all  the  powers  requisite  for  conducting  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  its  members” — and  they  requested  the  opinion 
of  the  assembly,  “ as  some  famous  and  eminent  brethren 
among  yourselves,  do  somewhat  incline  unto  an  approba- 
tion of  that  way  of  government.”  The  persons  here  allud- 
ed to,  were  Mr,  D.-  Dickson,  and  Mr.  Cant,  who,  because 
they  favoured  the  practice  of  private  meetings,  which  was 
considered  as  an  incipient  independency,  had  been  looked 
upon  as  favouring  the  whole  plan.  But,  upon  the  ques- 
tion being  discussed,  they  expressed  their  approbation  of 
their  own  form  of  church  government,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  support  it  in  opposition  to  independency,  as  well  as 
episcopacy. 

Lxi.  All  being  agreed  on  this  point,  an  answer  was  re- 
turned to  their  English  brethren,  in  which  the  assembly  ex- 
pressed the  tender  interest  they  took  in  the  situation  of  Their  an- 
their  sister  “ kirk  their  satisfaction  at  the  approaching  swer. 
downfall  of  the  hierarchy,  and  gave  their  unanimous  voice  in 
favour  of  presbytery  ; but  consenting  at  the  same  time,  to 
forbear  with  the  independents.  They  hail,  however,  with 
gratulation,  the  dawn  of  conformity,  and  the  prospect  of  an 
intimate  and  endearing  connexion  between  the  two  churches. 

“ We  have  learned  by  long  experience,  ever  since  the  time 
of  the  reformation,  and  specially  after  the  tw’o  kingdoms 
have  been,  in  the  great  goodness  of  God  to  both,  united 
under  one  head  and  monarch,  but  most  of  all,  of  late,  which 
is  not  unknown  to  you,  what  danger  and  contagion  in  mat- 
ters of  kirk  government,  of  divine  worship  and  of  doctrine, 
may  come  from  one  kirk  to  the  other,  which,  beside  all  other 
reasons,  make  us  pray  to  God,  and  to  desire  you,  and  all 
that  love  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  the  peace  of  these  kirks 
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and  kingdoms,  heartily  to  endeavour,  that  there  might  be  in 
both  kirks,  one  confession,  one  directory  for  public  worship, 
one  catechism,  and  one  form  of  kirk  government;  and  if  the 
Lord,  who  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  shall  be  pleased 
to  hearken  unto  our  desires,  and  to  accept  of  our  endea- 
vours, we  shall  not  only  have  a sure  foundation  for  a per- 
manent peace,  but  shall  be  strong  in  God,  against  the  rising 
and  spreading  of  heresy  and  schism  among  ourselves,  and  of 
invasion  from  foraine  enemies.” 

Lxii.  Situated  as  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  then 
was,  a wish  for  uniformity  in  religion,  was  both  natural  and 
justifiable.  That  this  could  not  be  established  upon  epis- 
copalianism  was  perfectly  evident — and  independency  asked 
no  aid  from  the  civil  power,  and  refused  countenance  from 
the  state  as  an  associated  body ; all  they  required  in  religious 
matters,  was  liberty  to  regulate  themselves  according  to  their 
conception  of  the  word  of  God,  and  protection  so  long  as 
they  behaved  as  quiet  and  peaceable  subjects ; if,  therefore, 
there  was  to  be  a state  religion,  authorized  and  supported 
by  government,  presbytery  was  the  only  one  which  present- 
ed itself  to  be  established  by  parliament,  and  the  only  one 
which  apparently  ofiered  a rational  hope  of  uniformity.  In 
recommending  it  to  their  English  brethren,  as  the  model 
for  their  ecclesiastical  structure,  the  assembly  acted  in  entire 
consistency  with  their  principles  and  with  their  interest;  for 
having  sulFered  so  much  from  the  persecuting  spirit  of  pre- 
lacy, it  was  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  they 
should  not  eagerly  seize  the  first  opportunity,  to  erect  upon 
its  ruin,  a monument  of  their  own  triumph,  and  such  a one 
as  would  promise  to  prevent  its  resurrection.  These  de- 
sires had  been  formerly  expressed  by  the  commissioners  for 
the  treaty,  they  were  now  repeated  by  the  church  ; and  had 
they  been  enforced  by  the  only  legitimate  weapons  in  such 
warfare — argument  and  reason — had  they  never  been  push- 
ed farther  than  in  this  assembly,  the  conduct  of  the  pres- 
byterians  would  have  claimed  our  unqualified  approbation  ; 
but  they  were  destined  to  exemplify  in  their  future  pro- 
ceeding, how  dangerous  it  is  to  intrust  any  collective  re- 
ligious body  with  the  direction  of  civil  power ; and  what 
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melancholy  consequences  may  arise  from  good  men  pursu-  BOOK 
ing  a good  object  with  the  purest  intentions,  if  by  improper 
means.  1641. 

LXiii.  It  should  always  be  remembered,  when  we  hear — 
from  those  who  have  never  been  at  the  trouble  of  examining 
the  subject — tirades  about  the  superficial  learning  of  our  Scot- 
tish divines,  that  the  object  of  their  most  anxious  solicitude 
was  uniformly,  and  constantly,  the  promotion  of  literature  in 
the  country ; and  they  offered  in  the  assembly  some  sugges- 
tions, which  it  were  well  if  the  patrons  of  the  present  day 
would  attend  to,  particularly  the  last.  They  w^ere  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  parliament  under  three 
heads  : — First,  Because  the  good  estate,  both  of  the  church 
and  commonwealth,  dependeth  mainly  from  the  flourishing 
of  universities  and  colleges,  as  the  seminaries  of  both,  which 
cannot  be  expected,  unless  the  poor  means  which  they  have  Their  de- 
be  helped,  and  sufficient  revenues  be  provided  for  them, 
and  the  same  be  'well  employed  ; therefore,  that  out  of  the  ing', 
rents  of  prelacies,  collegiate,  or  chapter  churches,  or  such 
like,  a sufficient  maintenance  be  provided  for  a competent 
number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  bursars  in  all  faculties, 
and  especially  in  divinity;  and  for  upholding,  repairing, 
and  enlarging  the  fabric  of  the  colleges,  furnishing  libraries, 
and  such  like  good  uses  in  every  university  and  college. 

Second,^  Next  for  keeping  of  good  order,  preventing  and 
removing  of  abuses,  and  promoting  of  piety  and  learning, 
it  is  very  needful  and  expedient,  that  there  be  a communion 
and  correspondence  kept  betwixt  all  the  universities  and 
colleges ; and  therefore,  that  it  be  ordained  that  there  be  a 
meeting  once  every  year,  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall 
be  agreed  upon,  of  commissioners  from  every  university 
and  college,  to  consult  and  determine  upon  the  common 
affairs,  and  whatsoever  may  concern  them,  for  the  ends 
above  specified  ; and  who  also,  or  some  of  their  number,  may 
represent  what  shall  be  needful  and  expedient  for  the  same 
effect,  to  parliaments  and  assemblies.  And,  lastly,  that  spe- 
cial care  be  had,  that  the  places  of  professors  of  divinity  in 
every  university  be  filled  with  the  ablest  men,  and  best  af- 
fected to  the  order  and  reformation  of  this  kirk.  The  com- 
motions which  so  soon  after  took  place,  prevented  these, 
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and  a number  of  other  excellent  resolutions,  from  being  car- 
ried into  full  effect;  but  they  remain  as  honourable  testimo- 
nies to  the  virtuous  efforts  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  whose 
highest  praise  in  her  best  time,  was  the  attention  she  ever 
paid  to  the  training  of  her  youth,  and  the  seminaries  of  edu- 
cation.* 

• A committee  was  appointed  at  this  assembly,  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
remote  parts  of  Scotland,  the  highlands,  islands  of  Orkney,  Zetland,  and  the 
Hebndes,  and  to  procure  the  settlement  of  ministers  among  them. 
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Charles  I. — State  of  parties.— Design  of  the  King  in  visiting  Scotland. — Pro- 
ceedings of  the  English  Parliament. — Reception  of  the  King  in  London. — 
He  dismisses  the  Parliamentary  guard — The  Remonstrance  presented ; 
his  remarks  upon  it — Lords  and  Commons  disagree. — Riot  in  Westminster. 
—Commons  impeach  the  Bishops.— The  King  impeaches  Lord  Kimbolton, 
Pym,  Hampden,  &c. — -He  leaves  London — Decisive  Measures  of  the  Par- 
liament  The  King  collects  Troops  at  Windsor — Scots  offer  their  media- 

tion.— Refused  by  the  King  ; accepted  by  Parliament. — The  King  refuses 
to  intrust  Parliament  with  the  Forts  and  Militia. — His  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  Hull — Demands  of  the  Parliament — His  answer — Royal  Standard 
erected  at  Nottingham. — The  King  again  refuses  the  offers  of  mediation  by 
the  Scots — Proceedings  of  General  Assembly — The  English  invite  them 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Westminster  Assembly — Conservators  of  the  peace 
convened. — They  advise  the  Queen  to  be  recalled — The  King  refuses.— 
Declaration  of  the  English  Parliament  to  the  Scots — Counter  Deckration 
of  the  King— Mediation  of  the  Scots  at  last  accepted — Retrospect  of  the 
previous  Campaign. — Negotiations  at  Oxford. — The  Scottish  Commission- 
ers arrive. — Their  Conference  with  the  King.-— He  rejects  their  mediation. 
The  Queen  arrives. — Montrose  advises  the  introduction  of  forces  from  Ire- 
land— Scottish  Commissioners  recalled. — The  Estates  meet — Attempt  to 
limit  their  proceedings. — Hamilton  and  Lanark  leave  the  Meeting. — English 
Parliament  accuse  Morton  and  others  of  being  incendiaries.' — General  As- 
sembly.— English  Commissioners  arrive  in  Scotland. — Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.— Observations  on  it. — Sanctioned  by  the  English  Parliament.™ 
Sworn  at  Edinburgh — Plot  for  massacring  the  principal  Covenanters.— 
The  King  makes  a truce  with  the  Irish  Rebels. — Montrose  joins  the  King. 
— Hamilton  arrested. — Scottish  army  assembles  on  the  borders — Their 
Manifesto — The  King’s  reply — The  King  sanctions  Montrose’s  plan  for 
reducing  the  Scots — Origin  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.— Reception  of 
the  Scottish  Commissioners. — Views  of  the  parties  composing  the  Assembly- 
1641—1643. 

I.  At  his  departure  from  Scotland,  Charles  left  a popular 
administration,  and  an  apparently  satisfied  people.  The 
church  was  settled  upon  a legal  foundation ; all  the  causes  of 
complaint  removed,  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  but  a pe- 
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riod  of  internal  tranquillity,  to  give  stability  to  the  new  ar- 
rangements. There  were  some  asperities  in  the  construction 
of  the  political  machine,  but  these  would  have  worn  off  in  its 
regular  movements,  had  no  external  cause  operated  to  de- 
range its  operations.  Yet,  with  all  these  fair  appearances, 
there  existed  a powerful  counteracting  agency  in  the  restless 
spirit  of  the  high  royalists,  who,  encouraged  by  the  king, 
watched  for  the  reintroduction  of  all  that  had  been  abolished ; 
and  in  the  anxious  desires  of  the  church  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  presbytery  throughout  the  island  : — the  one 
led  to  the  impeachment  of  the  English  commons,^  and  the 
other  greatly  contributed  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Scots  with  the  English  parliament. 

ij.  There  existed  in  the  state,  opposed  to  each  other  as 
parties,  the  high  royalists,  or  the  abettors  of  unrestrained 
prerogative,  and  the  friends  to  limited  monarchy — the  sup- 
porters of  the  constitution  as  now  established ; for  however 
much  accused  of  republican  principles,  there  is  not  the  small- 
est proof  that  any  of  the  factions  ever  contemplated,  or  would 
have  approved  of  a government  without  a hereditary  chief ; 
or  ever  thought  of  any  other  family,  than  of  that  one,  the 
roots  of  whose  genealogical  tree  were  radiated  among  the 
original  laminae  of  the  nation,  and  hid  in  the  obscurity  of 
their  earliest  records.  At  the  head  of  the  first  were  Tra- 
quair,  a man  of  a narrow,  temporizing  genius,  and  Mon- 
trose, distinguished  by  bold,  unprincipled  ambition,  but  both 
in  disgrace  ,*  and,  from  their  situation,  incapable  of  effecting 
any  thing  for  the  king,  except  by  intrigue.  They  had  how- 
ever promised,  that  they  would  procure  the  overturn  of  the 
late  acts ; and  being  retained  in  his  majesty’s  confidence, 
they  destroyed  any  cordiality  in  the  royal  mind  towards  the 
state  of  things  as  he  left  them,  while  they  agitated  the  nation 
by  the  dark  rumours  of  change  to  which  they  gave  rise. 
The  chief  men  among  the  last,  Argyle,  Loudon,  and  Balme- 


* The  intrigues  of  the  high  royalist  party,  procured  for  the  king  that  evi- 
dence upon  which  he  intended  to  proceed,  in  the  impeachment  of  the  English 
commons,  and  lord  Kimbolton.  Had  tliis  plot  succeeded,  the  popular  party 
would,  most  probably,  have  been  crushed  in  England,  and  this  would  only  have 
been  preparatory  to  the  recall  of  every  concession  that  had  been  granted  in 
Scotland. 
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rino,  were  not  more  distinguished  for  their  steady  affection  BOOK 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  than  for  their  abilities  : Argyle  was 
reputed  the  most  acute,  and  Loudon  the  most  eloquent  of  1641. 

the  Scots.  Hamilton,  from  the  extent  of  his  property,  pos- 
sessed next  to  those  the  greatest  influence ; but  he  had  been 
thrown  involuntarily  into  the  arms  of  the  covenanters,  and 
his  trimming  politics  were  ultimately  disadvantageous  both 
to  his  king  and  country.  The  church  also  was  divided.  The 
sincere,  upright,  conscientious  presbyterians  formed  one 
class;  they  were  men  who  preferred  that  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical government,  because  they  thought  it  most  consonant  to 
the  scriptures,  and  most  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
religion,  yet  would  have  borne,  had  they  followed  the  die-  Bcclesiasti- 
tates  of  their  own  minds,  with  those  whom  they  esteemed 
truly  pious,  in  minor  matters  of  church  order  and  disci- 
pline. Among  them  were  numbered  the  most  venerable 
names  of  the  age,  Rutherford,  Blair,  Gillespie,  and  Cant.* 

Baillie  trimmed  vfith  them,  as  Hamilton  did  with  the  states- 
men. The  others  were  the  political  presbyterians,  who  were 
the  most  furious  for  forms,  but  less  careful  about  prac- 
tical piety ; and  though  they  fought  for  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Scottish  Zion,  were  little  anxious  about  beautifying  her 
palaces.  The  most  forward  amongst  them  were  Guthrie, 
Dalgleish,  and  Colville,  &c.  The  former  were  afterwards 
martyrs,  the  latter  bishops,  when  times  altered.  These,  how- 
ever, acted  together  at  present,  and  the  moderatesf  predo- 
minated, the  others  submitting  for  the  sake  of  peace — as  they 
supposed — to  measures  of  which  they  did  not  altogether  ap- 
prove ; but  for  which  the  pretexts  were  specious,  and  urged 
with  zeal.  The  papists  and  episcopalians  were  a nerveless 
minority. 

III.  Two  objects  are  mentioned,  as  having  been  in  the 
king’s  view,  in  his  late  journey  to  Scotland.  First,  to  con- 
ciliate the  Scots  by  his  concessions  ; so  that  if  he  could  not 
obtain  their  assistance,  he  might  secure  their  neutrality  in 
the  ensuing  conflict,  which  he  thus  early  either  meditated  or 

* They  were  afterwards  carried  away  by  the  more  violent;  but  the  history  of 
their  change  of  sentiment  belongs  to  ecclesiastical  story. 

I Such  was  the  name  that  party  assumed  to  themselves,  when  persecuting 
the  Brownists.  Guthrie’s  Memoirs,  p.  89. 
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foresaw ; and  next,  that  he  might  obtain  such  information, 
as  would  enable  him  to  impeach  the  leading  men  in  England, 
as  accessory  to  the  introduction  of  a foreign  force  into  the 
country.  In  his  primary  design  he  had  so  far  succeeded  as 
to  cause  a reflux  in  the  ebbing  tide  of  Scottish  loyalty,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  ultimately,  in  a great  degree,  if  not 
wholly,  accomplished  it,  had  he  not  delivered  himself  up  too 
much  to  the  guidance  of  the  high  royalists,  who  hurried 
him  into  measures  incompatible  with  his  previous  purpose. 
By  the  plot  of  the  Incident,  they  checked  in  the  bud  the 
returning  confidence  of  the  covenanting  chiefs  so  severely, 
that  all  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  was  not  able  after- 
ward to  restore  it ; for  although  an  outward  reconciliation 
had  taken  place,  they  never  forgot  the  attempt,  and  Mon- 
trose, who  was  now  fairly  committed  with  his  earlier  friends, 
betrayed  their  secrets  to  the  king,  and  furnished  him  with 
the  information  he  so  much  desired,  respecting  their  con- 
nexion with  the  English  lords  ; a circumstance  which  is  just- 
ly considered  as  among  the  immediate  causes  of  the  civil  war 
in  England,  as  the  proceedings  against  Balmerino  were  in 
Scotland. 

IV.  Perhaps  Britain  never  saw  such  an  assemblage  of  in- 
tegrity and  ability,  as  sat  in  the  long  parliament,  and  the 
leaders  were  too  clear-sighted,  not  to  perceive  the  advantages 
which  nourishing  the  hopes  of  uniformity  in  church  govern- 
ment, would  procure  from  Scotland  ; we  shall  accordingly 
find,  that  the  very  first  proceedings  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, after  the  king’s  return,  were  directed  to  secure  the  af- 
fection of  the  Scottish  ministers,  while  they  never  for  a mo- 
ment intermitted  in  their  vigilant  co-operation  with  the  Scot- 
tish nobles,  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  high  royalists.  In 
the  house  of  commons,  as  already  noticed,  the  Incident” 
had  made  a deep  impression  ; the  principal  men  saw  in  it  a 
spirit  of  vindictiveness,  which  survived  treaties  of  pacifica- 
tion and  acts  of  oblivion,  and  which  the  obvious  interests  of 
Charles  himself,  to  stand  well  with  the  Scottish  nobles, 
had  not  been  able  to  subdue.  There  was  obviously  no  trea- 
son, of  which  Hamilton  or  Argyle  could  be  accused  since 
the  negotiation  ; it  must  have  been  before,  and  it  could  on- 
ly consist  in  their  correspondence  with  the  English,  or  in 
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some  way  refer  to  the  late  disturbance.  Their  safety  had  BOOK 
been  secured  by  their  flight,  and  the  interposition  of  the 
estates ; it  was  therefore  necessary  for  those  who  were  con-  1641. 
scious  of  being  liable  to  similar,  or  stronger  charges  in  Eng- 
land, to  anticipate  such  an  event;  and  provide  against  it,  by 
putting  the  king  himself  upon  his  defence.  This,  which 
was  not  obscurely  hinted  in  the  instructions  to  the  commis- 
sioners in  Scotland,  was  plainly  brought  forward  in  the  re- 
monstrance which  followed. 

V.  In  that  celebrated  expose,  a terrific  picture  was  drawn 
of  the  state  of  the  nation  ; all  the  grievances  of  the  people 
were  exhibited  in  the  strongest  colours ; every  act  of  misgo-  The  re- 

vernment,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  till  that  pe- 

^ ^ ^ ^ St  ranee. 

riod,  distinctly  detailed  ; every  misfortune  minutely  enume- 
rated, and  the  whole  ascribed  to  the  evil  counsellors  by  whom 
the  king  was  surrounded,  and  whom  he  was  unwilling  to 
dismiss.  The  removal  of  these  ministers,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  others  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  parliament, 
were  pointed  out,  as  the  means  for  ensuring  the  happi- 
ness, wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  at  home,  and  its 
respectability  abroad.  The  example  of  the  Scots,  who  had 
obtained  the  parliamentary  nomination  of  the  high  officers  of 
state,  as  well  as  the  imperious  necessity  of  guarding  against 
the  vengeance  of  the  crown,  pointed  out  this  encroachment 
on  the  royal  prerogative — as  a temporary  measure  at  least — 
without  which  all  the  others  would  be  nugatory;  for  were 
parliament  to  dissolve  without  such  a security,  it  was  not 
hazarding  much  to  prognosticate  that  the  members  who  had 
opposed  the  royal  will  in  this,  would  suffer  as  those  who  had 
in  similar  circumstances,  on  former  occasions,  been  imprison- 
ed and  fined  for  their  senatorial  contumacy. 

VI.  So  firmly  impressed  were  the  popular  leaders  with 
their  own  danger,  and  with  the  little  reliance  that  could  be 
placed  upon  the  king,  that  numbers  of  them  had  resolved  to 
leave  the  country,  if  they  did  not  attain  their  end ; as  the 
well  known  declaration  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  lord  Falk- 
land, the  day  after  the  remonstrance  was  voted,  sufficiently 
evinces.  ‘‘  Had  it  not  been  carried,”  said  the  future  ruler 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  ‘‘  I would  have  sold  all  that  I have, 
and  gone  to  America;”  and  he  added,  he  knew  there  were 
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BOOK  many  other  honest  men  of  the  same  persuasion.  But  so 

X’  certain  were  they  of  carrying  it,  that  they  scarcely  anticipat- 

ed  any  opposition.  The  other  party,  however,  were  con- 

Carried  by  vinced,  that  on  this  question  turned  the  fate  of  the  country. 

the  popu-  king,  they  knew,  would  never  accede  to  what  at  once 

lar  party.  ^ . 

destroyed  all  his  projected  schemes  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
personal  revenge ; they  therefore  strained  every  nerve  to  ob* 
struct  the  passing  of  this  remonstrance,  and  after  an  animat- 
ed debate  of  fourteen  hours,  it  only  passed  by  a majority  of 
eleven.  A motion  for  printing  it  was  subsequently  carried 
by  a majority  of  twenty-three,  and  that  was  met  by  the  pro- 
posal of  a protestation,  which  occasioned  such  warm  con- 
tention, that  the  prudence  and  calmness  of  Hampden  alone 
prevented  “ horrid  bloodshed.” 

VII.  Before  the  agitation  to  which  this  important  question 
had  given  rise  was  stilled,  Charles  arrived  in  the  capital  from 
Scotland.  On  the  road  he  was  received  with  every  outward 
demonstration  of  joy ; and  his  public  entry  into  London,  was 
deception  conducted  with  the  noblest  magnificence.  The  mayor,  sir 
London^  Richard  Gurney,  who  was  knighted  on  the  occasion,  accom- 
panied by  the  sheriffs,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  re- 
ceived him  in  their  robes,  and  conducted  him  in  grand  pro- 
cession, from  Bishopsgate,  through  Cornhill  and  Cheapside, 
to  Guildhall — the  conduits  running  claret  wine  the  while — 
where  he  was  entertained  with  a royal  banquet,  served  by 
the  citizens  in  their  gowns,  and  the  hoods  of  the  livery  of 
their  company.  After  dinner,  which,  according  to  the  good 
custom  of  these  days,  was  concluded  by  4 o’clock,  the  royal 
cavalcade  proceeded  through  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  to 
Whitehall ; the  houses  on  each  side  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
the  windows  crowded  with  spectators,  who  made  the  air  ring 
with  acclamations  ! On  taking  leave,  his  majesty  desired  the 
lord  mayor  to  thank  the  whole  city,  in  his  name,  for  their 
loyal  and  affectionate  behaviour;  and  in  return,  he  was  ear- 
nestly petitioned,  that  he  would  make  Whitehall  his  resi-  - 
dence  during  the  winter,  and  overlook  the  late  disorders  at 
Westminster,  which  they  assured  him,  had  not  originated 
with  any  of  the  better  sort  of  the  citizens.  The  king  was 
highly  gratified  with  the  show  of  affection  the  citizens  mani- 
fested. He  forgot — although  in  his  own  person  destined  to 
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exemplify  the  remark — that  popular  applause  was  the  most  BOOK 
fickle  and  faithless  of  all  human  possessions  ; and,  trusting 
to  the  flattering  expressions  of  the  magistrates,  he  began  to 
entertain  hopes,  that  the  city  of  London  would  enable  him 
to  contend  with  the  parliament ; he  therefore  promised 
frankly,  that  he  would  spend  his  Christmas  at  Whitehall, 
and  desired  the  recorder  to  join  with  him,  in  preventing  a 
recurrence  of  riot  or  disorder.* 

viiT.  As  the  earl  of  Essex’s  commission  of  captain-general 
had  expired  on  the  king’s  return,  he  delivered  it  into  his  ma- 
jesty’s hands,  and  intimated  to  the  house  of  lords,  that  he  no 
longer  commanded.  On  receiving  his  resignation,  the  lord 
keeper  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  and  ordered  to  acquaint  He  dis- 
parliament  that  he  had  dismissed  the  guard  appointed 
protect  them  in  his  absence,  as  he  hoped  that  now  his  p re- parliament, 
sence  would  be  a sufficient  protection  ; but  if  there  should 
be  any  occasion,  and  his  majesty  see  reason  for  it,  he  would 
be  ready  to  take  care  and  provide  for  their  security.  In  an- 
swer to  this  message,  a petition  was  returned  in  the  name  of 
both  houses,  praying  that  the  guards  might  still  be  conti-  Theyre- 
nued,  till  they  should  satisfy  his  majesty  of  the  necessity 
Next  day,  the  king  sent  a message  in  reply,  telling  them,  ance. 

“ That  he  had  commanded  the  guards  to  be  dismissed,  be- 
cause he  knew  no  cause  they  had  of  fear  ; and  because  it  was 
a great  trouble  to  his  subjects  that  were  to  perform  that  ser- 
vice, besides  disquieting  the  people  with  strange  apprehen- 
sions and  jealousies  ; and  that  his  majesty  expects,  when  the 
parliament  shall  require  any  thing  extraordinary,  as  this  is, 
they  should  give  particular  reasons  for  it ; yet  his  majesty  is 
so  tender  of  the  parliament’s  safety,  that  he  will  command 
the  earl  of  Dorset  to  appoint  some  of  the  trainbands,  only  His  reply, 
for  a few  days,  to  wait  on  both  houses ; and,  if  in  that  time 
he  shall  be  satisfied  there  is  just  reason,  shall  continue  them  ; 
and  likewise  shall  take  such”  a course  for  the  safety  of  his 
own  person,  as  shall  be  fit,  of  which  his  majesty  doubts  not 
but  they  will  be  as  careful  as  of  their  own.” 

IX.  The  reasons  assigned  by  the  commons,  for  desiring  a 


* May’s  Breviary,  p.  53. 
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BOOK  continuance  of  the  guard,  show  how  intimately  they  consi- 
dered  their  own  interest  and  fate  connected  with  the  pro- 
1641.  ceedings  in  Scotland ; they  were — the  number  of  suspicious, 
Their  rea-  and  desperate  characters  lurking  about  Westminster ; the 
jealousy  excited  upon  the  discovery  of  a design  in  Scotland, 
ance.  to  surprise  several  of  the  nobility,  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment there,  which  had  been  mentioned  in  London  several 
days  before  it  broke  out,  and  a surmise  given,  that  some- 
thing similar  would  be  attempted  against  themselves ; the  de- 
claration of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  rebellion  that  the 
same  plan  was  to  be  pursued  in  England  and  Scotland  ; ad- 
vices from  beyond  seas,  that  there  would  be  great  alteration 
in  religion  shortly  in  these  kingdoms,  and  that  the  necks  of 
both  the  parliaments  in  England  and  Scotland  should  be 
broken  ; and  the  threatening  speeches,  and  secret  meetings 
of  the  papists  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  re- 
monstrance was  the  most  unequivocal  expression  of  their  sen- 
The  re-  timents,  and  immediately  after  this  communing  about  the 
pi-esentS^^  guard,  a committee  was  appointed  to  present  it,  together  with 
a petition  to  the  king. 

X.  His  majesty,  on  hearing  the  petition,  when  the  reader 

came  to  a passage,  representing  a malignant  party  about  his 

person,  as  entertaining  the  design  of  introducing  a change 

of  religion,  his  majesty,  with  hearty  fervency  said,  ‘‘  The 

devil  take  him,  whosoever  he  be,  that  has  a design  to  change 

religion,”*  a remark,  however,  which  might  apply  two  ways ; 

as  the  commons  prayed  that  the  bishops  should  be  deprived 

of  their  vote  in  parliament,  and  their  immoderate  power 

His  re-  usurped  over  the  clergy,  abridged.  They  had  also  requested, 

marks  up-  would  not  alienate  any  of  tlie  lands  which  might  be 

on  It.  ^ •'  o 

forfeited  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  rebellion  ; but  reserve 
them  for  the  better  support  of  the  crown,  and  to  afford  some 
indemnification  to  the  people  of  England  for  the  heavy  ex- 
pense likely  to  be  incurred  in  suppressing  it.  On  this  he 
remarked,  “ We  must  not  dispose  of  the  bear’s  skin,  till  the 
bear  be  dead,”  an  observation,  which,  contrasted  with  his 
eagerness  to  offer  the  estates  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  as  re- 


* Sir  Ralph  Hoptoii’s  report  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
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wards  to  those  who  should  desert  the  cause  of  the  covenant, 
operated  as  an  additional  confirmation,  that  he  encouraged 
the  insurrection. 

XI.  Without  waiting  for  any  communication  from  the  king, 
parliament,  on  the  first  news  of  the  rebellion,  resolved  to  bor- 
row money,  raise  troops,  and  send  arms  to  the  Irish  govern- 
ment ; and  when  the  message  arrived  from  Charles  respect- 
ing it,  a bill  was  immediately  introduced,  for  pressing  men 
for  the  service  ; but  the  bill  was  delayed  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  the  mutual  distrust  between  the  commons  and  the  king — Proceed- 
who  each  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army,  ^pfcdngas 
by  retaining  the  nomination  of  the  officers — prevented  any  sisting  the 
speedy  succours  from  being  sent  to  the  afflicted  protestants  tesLntl^ 
of  that  island.  But,  as  every  day  brought  some  new  tale  of 
horror,  and  the  Scots  had  sent  commissioners  to  concert 
measures  with  the  English  for  forwarding  a sufficient  force, 

Charles  called  upon  parliament,  to  hasten  their  preparations 

in  conjunction  with  them.  In  consequence,  it  was  voted  by 
the  house  of  commons,  that  the  offer  of  the  Scots  to  raise  ten 
thousand  men,  should  be  accepted ; but  the  house  of  lords' 
would  not  consent,  unless  an  equal  number  of  English  troops 
were  employed ; alleging  as  a reason,  the  danger  lest  the 
Scots  might  appropriate  the  island  to  themselves. 

XII.  The  commons,  whose  measures,  in  several  important 
instances,  had  been  retarded  or  thwarted  by  the  lords,  had 
for  some  time  felt,  that  until  they  could  procure  a majority  in 
that  house,  their  own  power  rested  but  upon  an  insecure 
base ; and  therefore  early  in  the  month  of  December,  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  prepare  heads  for  a conference  with  Disagree- 
the  lords,  to  acquaint  them  with  what  bills  had  been  passed 

. ^ ^ tween  the 

in  their  house  and  sent  up  to  their  lordships,  which,  although  lords  and 

they  much  concerned  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  re-  commons, 
ceived  their  consent ; and  that  the  house  being  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  their  lordships 
being  but  as  particular  persons,  and  coming  to  parliament  in 
a particular  capacity,  that  if  they  shall  not  be  pleased  to  con- 
sent to  the  passing  of  these  acts,  and  others  necessary  for  the 
preservation  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  that  then  this  house, 
together  with  such  of  the  lords  as  are  more  sensible  of  the 
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safety  of  the  kingdom,  may  join  together,  and  represent  the 
same  to  his  majesty. 

XIII.  The  standing  majority,  upon  whom  the  court  could 
depend,  and  who  were  on  every  account  the  more  obnoxious 
to  the  commons,  consisted  of  the  lords  spiritual.  These  they 
had  upon  various  occasions,  endeavoured  to  get  sequestrated 
from  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  voice  of  the  metropolis  at 
least,  if  not  the  nation,  now  seconded  their  wishes ; but  the 
king,  "and  the  bishops  themselves,  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  their  obtaining  their  desire.  A tumultuous  assemblage  of 
citizens  collected  at  Westminster,  had  raised  the  cry  of,  no 
bishops  ! but  when  Williams,  archbishop  of  York,  with  the 
earl  of  Dover  made  their  appearance  on  their  way  to  the 
house  of  lords,  a temporary  pause  took  place  in  the  exclam- 
ations, one  youth  alone  interrupting  the  respectful,  or  acci- 
dental silence.  Instead  of  meekly  disregarding — as  a Chris- 
tian prelate  should  have  done — this  impertinent  reviler, 
Williams  stepped  aside  to  seize  him,  when  the  populace  in- 
terfering, as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  hemmed  in  his  lordship, 
and  all  with  one  voice  loudly  roared  out, — no  bishops  ! But 
after  having  regaled  his  ears  for  a short  space,  they  suffered 
him  quietly  to  proceed.  Some  cavaliers,  however,  or  dis- 
carded officers,  retained  in  the  king’s  service,  who  were 
walking  near,  indignant  at  the  rudeness  of  the  crowd,  stih 
more  foolishly  attacked  the  roundheads^  with  drawn  swords; 
and  whether  in  consequence  of  this,  or  of  previous  irritation, 
or  of  new  offence,  the  city  of  London  and  Westminster  be- 
came a scene  of  uproar  and  confusion. 

XIV.  Some  of  the  bishops,  who  were  trembling  for  their 
order,  as  a bill  for  abolishing  episcopacy  was  in  dependance, 
seized  this  occasion  for  preventing  the  evils  they  dreaded ; 
and  affecting  to  fear  that  their  persons  were  in  danger,  and 
that  they  could  not  attend  their  duty  in  parliament  with 
safety,  protested  against  all  acts  which  might  pass  during  the 
time  of  their  forced  and  violent  absence.  This  protestation, 
so  similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  and,  like  it,  seen 
and  approved  of  by  Charles  before  it  was  presented,  was  in- 
dubitably intended  to  answer  a similar  purpose,  and  was  fol- 


* Roundhead,  a name  imposed  on  account  of  their  having  their  hair  cropped. 
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lowed  by  a similar  effect.  His  majesty  was  now  heartily 
tired  of  his  parliament,  and  as  he  possessed  no  means  of  dis- 
solving it  without  its  own  consent,  he  encouraged  this  at- 
tempt to  destroy  it,  by  means  of  itself;  for  could  the  secession 
and  protestation  of  the  spiritual  lords  have  rendered  null  the 
proceedings  of  the  upper  house,  all  business  must  have  been 
at  a stand,  and  the  commons  of  necessity  dissolved.  Perhaps 
this  protest  might  be  legal,  it  certainly  was  enormously  im- 
prudent. When  communicated  to  the  commons,  an  im- 
peachment of  high  treason  was  sent  up  against  all  that  had 
signed  it,  who  were  immediately  sequestrated  from  parlia-  The  com. 
ment,  and  committed  to  custody ; the  only  difference  of  opi- 
nion  about  their  conduct  being,  whether  they  should  not  them, 
rather  be  sent  to  bedlam  than  the  Tower. 

XV.  Suspicious  of  force  being  next  resorted  to,  to  procure 
a dissolution,  the  house  of  commons  petitioned  the  king  for  a de- 
guard  from  among  the  citizens  of  London,  to  be  intrusted  guard, 
to  the  earl  of  Essex,  as  there  had  been  several  attempts  to 
bring  destruction  upon  their  whole  body  at  once ; and  menaces 
thrown  out  against  particular  persons,  from  a malignant 
party,  bitterly  envenomed  against  them,  daily  gathering 
strength  and  confidence,  and  who  were  arrived  at  such  a 
height,  as  to  embolden  some  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  subjects,  in  the  face,  and  at  the  doors  of  par- 
liament ;*  and  at  the  king’s  own  gates  had  dared  to  utter 
threats  against  them.  Three  days  after,  his  majesty  return-  The  king’s 
ed  an  answer,  in  which  he  protested  before  Almighty  God, 
that  had  he  any  knowledge  or  belief  of  the  least  design  in  quest, 
any,  of  violence,  either  formerly,  or  at  that  time,  against 
them,  he  would  pursue  such  to  condign  punishment,  with 
the  same  severity  and  detestation,  that  he  would  do  to  the 
greatest  attempt  upon  his  crown;  and  engaged  solemnly, 
upon  the  word  of  a king,  that  the  security  of  all,  and  every 
one  of  them,  from  violence,  was,  and  ever  should  be  as  much 
his  care,  as  the  preservation  of  himself,  and  his  children. 

On  the  same  day,  he  ordered  Herbert,  attorney-general,  to  Impeaches 
enter  an  accusation  of  high  treason  in  the  house  of  peers,  boh^^and 
against  lord  Kimbolton,  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester,  and  mem- 
five  of  the  leading  members  of  the  house  of  commons — Pym,  hons^of^^^ 
Hampden,  Hollis,  Hazlerig,  and  Strode — of  which,  one  of  commons. 
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the  principal  charges,  was  their  having  traitorously  invited 
and  encouraged  a foreign  power,  to  Invade  his  majesty’s 
kingdom  of  England.  A sergeant  at  arms,  was  sent  to  re- 
quire the  persons  of  the  commoners.  To  this  demand,  the 
speaker  replied,  an  answer  should  be  returned  as  soon  as  the 
great  importance  of  the  business  would  permit.  Irritated 
at  their  hesitation,  the  king  determined  to  go  in  person  and 
arrest  the  obnoxious  members  ; and  next  day,  accompanied 
by  his  courtiers,  and  attended  by  a train  of  about  five  hun- 
dred armed  men,  he  proceeded  to  the  house ; but  the  five 
members  had  withdrawn,  and  the  king  reaped  only  disap- 
pointment, from  a rash  and  ill-advised  measure,  productive 
of  the  most  fatal  and  irretrievable  mischief.  The  day  after, 
he  ordered  the  lord  mayor  to  call  a common  council  at  Guild- 
hall,  which  he  himself  attended,  and  with  equally  little  suc- 
cess, required  from  them  the  arrest  of  the  fugitives,  who  he 
heard  had  sought  refuge  in  the  city. 

XVI.  The  king’s  conduct  on  this  occasion,  formed  an  ex- 
act counterpart  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  during 
the  Incident,  and  both  have  been  traced  to  the  same  source 
— chagrin  at  the  concessions  he  had  been  forced  to  make, 
and  a desire  to  re-establish  his  authority  on  the  ruin  of  par- 
liament. The  materials  upon  which  the  accusation  was  found- 
ed, had  been  collected  during  the  late  visit,  and  the  princi- 
pal part  furnished  by  Montrose.  The  actions  were  equal- 
ly precipitate  and  inconsiderate ; only  the  last  was  the  more 
flagrant  outrage  of  the  two,  and  furnished  a more  open  dis- 
play of  the  violent  and  unconstitutional  methods  to  which  he 
would  have  recourse  to  support  his  pretensions  ; it  was  a more 
undisguised,  and  a more  clearly  detected  plot  against  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  parliament,  and  one  which  is  more 
fully  substantiated — for  the  record  remains,  and  the  evidence 
no  apology  can  explain  away  and  it  was  a breach  of  faith, 

^ Besides  the  evidence  of  very  outrageous  language  having  been  used  by 
the  armed  attendants  of  the  king,  expressive  of  their  desii’es  to  inflict  ven- 
geance on  the  commons,  it  was  discovered  that  on  the  day  the  king  went  to 
parliament,  one  hundred  stand  of  arms,  two  barrels  of  gunpowder,  with 
match  and  shot,  had  been  sent  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall.  Rush.  vol.  iv. 
p.  474. 
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w'hicli  set  at  defiance  the  most  solemn  obligations,  and  pre-  BOOK 
eluded  every  idea  of  safety,  while  the  king  retained  power. 

XVII.  In  the  treaty  with  the  Scots,  it  had  been  expressly  i(;4i. 
stipulated,  ‘‘that  an  act  of  oblivion  should  be  made  in  the 

^ . . . . ceeding  a 

parliaments  of  all  the  three  kingdoms,  for  burying  in  forget-  violation  of 

fulness  acts  of  hostility,  whether  between  the  king;  and  his 

^ ^ ^ ® oblivion. 

subjects,  or  between  subject  and  subject,  or  which  may  be 
conceived  to  arise  upon  the  coming  of  any  English  army 
against  Scotland,  or  coming  of  the  Scottish  army  into  Eng- 
land ; or  upon  any  action,  attempt,  assistance,  counsel,  or 
advice,  having  relation  thereunto,  and  falling  out  by  the  oc- 
casion of  the  late  troubles,  preceding  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  return  of  the  Scottish  army  into  Scotland ; 
that  the  same,  and  whatsoever  hath  ensued  thereupon,  whe- 
ther trenching  upon  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  church  and 
kingdom,  or  upon  his  majesty’s  honour  and  authority,  in  no 
time  hereafter,  may  be  called  in  question,  nor  recited  as  a 
wrong,  national  or  personal,  w^hatsoever  be  the  quality  of  the 
person  or  persons,  or  of  whatever  kind  or  degree,  civil  or 
criminal,  the  injury  is  supposed  to  be ; and  that  no  mention 
be  made  thereof,  in  time  coming,  neither  in  judgment,  nor 
out  of  judgment,  but  that  it  shall  be  held  and  reputed,  as 
though  never  any  such  thing  had  been  thought  or  wrought.” 

M^ords  could  not  more  strongly  convey  a complete  indemni- 
ty for  all  that  was  past,  and  if  in  the  face  of  this  agreement, 
solemnly  ratified,  a charge  of  treason  could  be  brought  for- 
ward against  any  person,  for  any  action  connected  with  the 
Scottish  war,  what  compact  or  treaty  could  ever  after  be  con- 
sidered binding  ? 

XVIII.  There  had  been  symptoms  of  returning  affection  for 
the  king  ; and  as  the  majority  of  a nation,  unless  some  strong 
incitement  be  constantly  applied,  soon  revert  to  old  habits, 
and  in  settled  governments,  are  disposed  to  rest  satisfied, 
when  the  more  pressing  of  their  grievances  are  removed  ; 
the  monarchial  principle  in  the  state,  although  it  might  not 
have  regained  all  its  former  influence,  would  probably  have 
acquired  an  ascendency,  and  enabled  the  king,  had  he  acted 
with  caution,  to  recall  a number  of  the  concessions  extorted 
from  him ; but  deceived  by  appearances,  Charles  premature- 
ly attempted  to  grasp,  what  time  and  dissimulation  might 
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have  enabled  him  to  accomplish.  The  commons  with  greater 
ability,  turned  the  abortive  attempt  to  destroy  them,  against 
himself,  they  raised  the  cry  of  breach  of  privilege,  and,  actu- 
ated either  by  real  or  political  terror,  after  voting  an  address 
to  the  king,  to  procure  a guard,  in  which  they  could  confide, 
and  appointing  a committee  to  meet  at  Guildhall,  adjourned. 
The  city  immediately  caught  the  alarm,  which  they  express- 
ed in  a petition  to  the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  became 
agitated  by  this  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  all  this  appearance  of  discon- 
tent, the  king  persisted  in  his  measures  against  the  accused 
members  and  issued  a proclamation  for  their  apprehension. 
Two  days  after,  [January  11th,  1642,]  discomfited  and 
enraged,  he  left  Whitehall,  with  the  intention  of  never 
again  entering  it,  but  as  a conqueror^ — he  returned  a cap- 


tive ! 


Impeaclied 
members 
resume 
their  seats. 


M easures 
of  parlia- 
ment. 


XIX.  On  the  day  after  the  king's  departure,  the  parlia- 
ment met,  and  the  impeached  members  proceeded  in  triumph 
by  water,  to  resume  their  seats ; a number  of  armed  boats 
accompanied  them  as  a guard,  while  the  river  was  covered 
with  the  smaller  barges  of  the  citizens,  who  attended  in  their 
train.  Major-general  Skippon  marched  at  the  head  of  some 
bodies  of  trainbands,  as  a guard  by  land,  for  the  other  mem- 
bers. Their  first,  and  most  important  object  of  delibera- 
tion, was  the  state  of  the  country.  They  had  received  in- 
formation of  the  king’s  hostile  intentions,  and  of  lord  Digby 
and  colonel  Lansford’s  warlike  appearance  before  Kingston, 
in  Surry,  where  the  chief  magazine  for  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  deposited  ; and,  in  consequence,  ordered  the  sheriffs 
of  the  several  counties,  to  call  out  the  trainbands,  and  secure 
their  magazines.  An  order  was,  at  the  same  time,  sent  to 
colonel  Goring,  governor  of  Portsmouth,  requiring  him  not 


* That  Charles  had  fully  resolved  upon  resorting  to  vrar,  and  left  the  capi- 
tal, not  tu  muse  over  his  misfortunes,  or  lament  his  misconduct,  but  to 
meditate  upon  plans  of  coercion  and  revenge,  is,  I think,  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Brodie.  History  of  the  British  Empire,  voL  hi.  p.  237,  et  seq. 
But  the  facts  are  so  plain,  it  is  astonishing  this  should  ever  have  been  matter 
of  doubt.  Mr.  B.’s  work,  is  a valuable  performance  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  fairly  acquainted  with  the  period  of  British  History  of  which  he 
writes,  his  detections  of  Hume's  mistatements,  are  particularly  worthy  of 
attention 
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to  deliver  up  the  town,  nor  receive  any  forces  into  it,  with-  BOOK 
out  the  authority  of  parliament.  Hull,  where  arms  and  am- 
munition  for  sixteen  thousand  men  were  desposited,  was  a let?. 
place  of  too  great  importance  to  be  overlooked.  Sir  John 
Hotham  and  his  son,  were,  therefore,  instantly  sent  thither, 
to  take  possession,  and  keep  it,  under  restrictions  the  same 
as  the  governor  of  Portsmouth.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  his  deputies,  were  prohibited  from  sending,  or  allowing 
any  ordnance  or  ammunition  to  be  carried  out,  unless  with 
the  king’s  authority,  signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament ; 
and,  as  sir  John  Byronj  the  governor,  was  a suspected  char- 
acter, a guard,  both  by  land  and  water,  was  set  upon  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  king  was  drawing  around  him,  or  en-  Charles 
deavouring  to  attach  to  his  service,  the  disbanded  officers  ; 
and,  at  Windsor — to  which  he  had  returned — he  was  assem-  Windsor, 
bling  troops,  and  providing  ammunition. 

XX.  Connected  as  the  Scots  were  with  England,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  remain  neutral  spectators  of  the  passing 
events.  Their  commission,  who  saw  affairs  hastening  to  a 

crisis  between  the  king  and  parliament,  presented  a petition  Represen- 
. , . . ...  p , . P tation  of 

or  representation,  to  his  majesty,  assuring  him  ot  the  griei  the  Scots  to 

with  which  they  beheld  distractions  increasing  between  him  the  king; 
and  his  people, — which  they  attributed  to  the  plots  of  pa- 
pists, prelates,  and  their  adherents — and  of  the  obligations 
under  which  they  were  laid  by  their  treaty,  to  promote  a 
right  understanding  between  them,  as  well  as  to  confirm  that 
brotherly  affection  between  the  two  nations ; and  proffered 
their  services  for  removing  all  jealousies  or  mistakes  which 
had  arisen  between  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  besought  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  sound  and  faith- 
ful advice  of  the  honourable  houses  of  parliament,  and  to 
repose  thereupon,  as  the  only  assured  and  happy  means  of 
establishing  the  prosperity  and  quiet  of  this  kingdom ; and 
entreated  him,  in  the  depth  of  his  royal  wisdom,  to  consider 
and  prevent  those  apprehensions  of  fear  which  may  possess 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects  in  his  other  kingdoms,  if  they 
should  conceive  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subjects  here  to  be  called  in  question. 

At  the  same  time  they  offered  their  mediation  to  both  houses 
of  parliament.  Their  negotiations  respecting  the  Irish  af- 
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fairs,  they  said,  having  been  so  interrupted  by  the  emergent 
distractions,  liad  led  them  to  consider  the  obligations  they 
were  under  to  his  majesty,  for  the  great  and  recent  favours 
bestowed  upon  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  his  last  visit,  and 
his  settling  the  troubles  there  ; the  mutual  interest  of  the 
kingdoms,  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  each,  other,  and 
the  gratitude  they  owed  to  the  parliament  of  England,  for 
their  assistance  given  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  settling 
the  troubles  thereof;  wherein,  next  to  the  providence  of 
God,  and  the  king’s  majesty’s  justice  and  goodness,  they 
acknowledged  themselves  most  beholden  to  the  mediation 
and  brotherly  kindness  of  the  kingdom  of  England  ; they, 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  the  parliament  of 
England,  especially  in  condescending  to  the  king’s  majesty’s 
coming  to  Scotland,  in  the  midst  of  their  great  affairs, 
“ Whereof,”  say  they,  ‘‘  we  have  tasted  the  sweet  and  com- 
fortable fruits,  and  do  heartily  wish  the  like  happiness  to 
this  kingdom;  and,  as  we  are  heartily  sorry  to  find  our 
hopes  deferred  by  the  present  distractions,  growing  daily 
here  to  a greater  height,  and  out  of  sense  thereof,  have  ta- 
ken the  boldness  to  send  our  humble  and  faithful  advice  to 
the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty  for  remedying  the  same, 
to  the  just  satisfaction  of  his  people ; so,  out  of  our  duty  to 
his  majesty,  and  to  testify  our  brotherly  affection  to  this 
kingdom,  and  acquit  ourselves  of  the  trust  imposed  upon  us, 
we  do  most  earnestly  beseech  the  most  honourable  houses, 
in  the  depth  of  their  wisdoms,  to  think  timeously,  upon  the 
fairest  and  fittest  ways  of  composing  all  present  differences, 
to  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  church,  and  state  of 
both  kingdoms,  and  to  his  majesty’s  honour  and  content- 
ment ; wherein,  if  our  faithful  endeavours  may  be  any  way 
useful,  we  shall  be  most  ready,  at  all  occasions,  to  contribute 
the  same.” 

XXI.  The  plan  pointed  out  by  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
v.diich  had  succeeded  in  Scotland,  and  which  was  the  only 
way  left  for  preventing  a civil  war  in  England,  did  not  meet 
either  the  king’s  politics  or  inclination,  his  intention  was 
not  to  rule  by,  but  to  rule  without  a parliament ; and  he  in- 
dignantly ordered  the  earl  of  Lanark,  the  secretary,  to  re 
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pair  to  the  commissioners,  and  let  them  know,  that  he  ex-  BOOK 
pected,  before  they  should  have  interested  themselves  in  any 
manner  of  way,  betwixt  him  and  the  parliament  of  England,  1642. 
they  would  have  acquainted  him  with  their  resolution,  in  pri- 
vate . and  that  for  the  time  coming,  he  hoped,  from  the  re- 
spect due  by  them  to  him,  and  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  or 
disputes,  they  would  in  no  way  engage  themselves  in  these 
present  differences,  without  first  communicating  to  him  in 
private;  by  which  means,  all  jealousies  and  suspicions  might 
be  removed,  and  they  better  enabled  to  do  him  service.  To 
their  communication  to  parliament,  a courteous  answer  was  Of  the  par- 
returned,  thanking  them  for  the  advice  they  had  given  to  his 
majesty,  and  assuring  them,  they  were  much  satisfied  with 
that  proof  of  their  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  affection  to  the 
state ; that  what  they  had  done  was  very  acceptable  to  them, 
and  hoped  they  would  continue  their  care  and  endeavours  to 
remove  the  present  distractions,  as  also,  to  confirm  and  pre- 
serve the  union  between  the  two  nations. 

XXII.  Soon  after,  the  Scottish  commissioners  made  a pro- 
posal for  sending  two  thousand  five  hundred  auxiliaries  to 
Ireland,  which  was  accepted  by  both  houses ; but  the  king, 
probably  from  dissatisfaction  at  their  proffered  mediation,  or 
jealous  of  their  too  close  union  with  the  English,  objected  to 
their  obtaining  and  garrisoning  the  town  of  Carrickfergus, 
which  he  alleged,  was  too  great  a trust  to  be  committed  to  Offers  by 
an  auxiliary ; but,  at  length,  rather  than  alone  incur  the 
odium  of  resisting  the  only  efficient  method  which  had  been  ance  to  the 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  protestants,  and  con- 
firm  the  reports  which  were  universally  spread,  and  general- 
ly believed,  of  his  abetting  the  insurgents,  he  gave  his  reluc- 
tant consent,  and  orders  were  transmitted  to  Scotland,  to 
complete  the  arrangement. 

xxiii.  The  prompt  measures  of  parliament,  having  frus- 
trated the  king’s  design  of  seizing  the  principal  fortresses  of 
the  country,  or  obtaining  the  means  for  organizing  an  army, 
it  was  determined  that  the  queen,  under  pretence  of  carrying 
the  lady  Mary  to  her  husband,  the  prince  of  Orange — to  The  queen 
whom,  though  quite  a child,  she  had  been  some  time  mar- 
ried — should  proceed  to  Holland,  to  solicit  foreign  assist- 
ance, and  raise  as  much  money  as  she  could  upon  the  crown 
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the  parliament  with  hollow  compliances,  and  insincere  nego- 
1642.  tiations ; but  the  numerous  petitions  presented  from  every 
quarter,  encouraged  parliament  to  still  stronger  measures, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  king,  with  whose  most  secret  councils 
the  leaders  of  the  commons  were  well  acquainted,  pointed 
out  their  propriety, 

XXIV.  They  had  passed  a vote,  that  the  kingdom  should 
be  put  in  a state  of  security  ; and  the  king  sent  a message, 
requiring  them  to  present  to  him,  in  one  complete  view,  all 
the  causes  of  alarm,  and  of  the  measures  that  were  necessary 
to  remove  them.  This,  which  was  evidently  meant  to  create 
delay,  was  answered  by  a petition  from  the  lower  house,  that 
urged  on  the  crisis;  they  returned  to  his  majesty  their  most 
humble  thanks  for  his  gracious  communication,  which  they 
resolved  to  take  into  immediate  consideration ; but  as  a pre- 
liminary, and  to  enable  them  to  do  so  with  security,  they  de- 
sired the  peers  to  join  with  them,  in  humbly  beseeching  his 
sacred  majesty  to  raise  up  unto  them  a sure  ground  of  safe- 
ty and  confidence,  by  putting  the  Tower,  and  principal  forts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  whole  militia,  into  the  hands  of  such 
persons  as  parliament  might  confide  in,  and  as  should  be 
recommended  by  both  houses.  The  lords,  however,  having 
Parliament  refused  to  join  in  the  petition,  the  commons  requested  that 
the  forts  and  the  militia,  might  be  intrusted  to  persons  re- 
and  the  mi- commended  by  themselves.  In  the  interchange  of  petitions 
and  replies  that  followed — the  lords  having  afterwards  acced- 
ed— the  commons  undeviatingly  pressed  their  request;  and 
the  king,  in  able  and  specious  papers — for  which  he  got  the 
credit,  but  which  Hyde,  afterwards  Clarendon,  in  reality 
drew  up,  and  he  only  transcribed* — apparently  complied,  or 
artfully  evaded  their  desire;  till  at  last,  when  the  question 
was  directly  put  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke — Whether 
the  militia  might  not  be  granted  for  a limited  time  ? he  un- 
The  king  guardedly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  declared,  “ No  ! by  God, 
not  for  an  hour  ! You  have  asked  that  of  me,  w'as  never  ask- 
ed of  any  king,  and  with  which  I will  not  trust  my  wife  and 
children.’^  With  respect  to  Ireland,  he  at  the  same  time 


litia 


refuses. 


* Clarendon’s  Life,  vide  Brodie,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  317. 
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observed,  the  business  will  never  be  done  in  the  way  that  BOOK 
you  are  in  ; four  hundred  will  never  do  that  work,  it  must  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  one.  If  I were  trusted  with  it,  I would  1642. 
pawn  my  head  to  end  that  work,  and,  though  I am  a beggar 
myself,  yet — speaking  with  a strong  asseveration — I can  find 
money  for  that.”^ 

XXV.  If  the  king  had  been  sincere  in  his  declarations,  and 
had  consented  to  intrust  parliament  with  the  militia  for  a li- 
mited time,  as  there  would  have  been  no  pretext  for  using  it 
against  him,  it  is  clear  the  concession  would  have  been  much 
more  advantageous  to  himself  than  to  them ; it  would  have 
given  an  air  of  consistency  and  truth  to  all  his  professions, 
and  thrown  discredit  on  the  just  fears  and  suspicions  of  the 
commons.  But  hostilities  had  been  already  determined  on  ; Deter- 
and  the  king  was  meditating  the  seizure  of  Hull,  which 
would  have  allowed  him  to  assume  a w^arlike  and  command- 
ing attitude,  till  the  negotiations  of  the  queen  on  the  conti- 
nent, enabled  him  to  commence  active  operations.  He  had, 
previously  to  his  leaving  Whitehall,  attempted  to  gain  pos- 
session of  this  important  depot,  by  means  of  the  earl  of  New- 
castle ; he  now  expected  better  success  from  an  attempt  in 
person.  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  was  appointed  governor  by 
parliament,  was  supposed  partial  to  the  royal  interest;  and 
Charles,  reckoning  upon  gaining  him  wholly  over,  advanced 
with  an  armed  train,  having  sent  a message  before  him,  that 
he  intended  to  dine  with  the  governor,  and  requiring  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  himself  and  attendants.  Ho-  Bifeap- 
tham,  however,  contrary  to  the  royal  expectation,  respectful- 
ly  declined  the  honour ; and  when  the  king,  notwithstand-  possession 
ing,  approached  the  town,  he  found  the  drawbridges  raised, 
and  the  garrison  arniyed  for  defence.  On  demanding  ad- 
mittance, the  governor,  with  many  protestations  of  loyalty, 
pleaded  his  duty,  and  the  orders  of  parliament  against  ad- 
mitting any  armed  force ; but  offered  to  receive  with  wel- 
come, his  majesty,  the  prince,  and  any  twelve  of  his  retain- 
ers. With  this  invitation,  the  king  would  not  condescend 
to  comply,  and  after  fruitlessly  waiting  before  the  gate,  from 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  he 


* Rushworth,  vol.  iv.  p.  533. 
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commanded  sir  John  to  be  proclaimed  a traitor,  by  two  he- 
ralds at  arms,  and  retired  to  Beverly,  whence,  next  day,  he 
removed  to  York. 

XXVI.  Negotiations  between  him  and  the  parliament  were 
still  continued ; he,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  protesting 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  resorting  to  force,  or  doing  any 
thing  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  while  he  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  hasten  his  preparations  ; and  they 
rising  in  their  demands  for  some  additional  security,  as 
every  fresh  failure  of  his  enterprises  demonstrated  the  hy- 
pocrisy and  entire  worthlessness  of  his  professions.  Tn  the 
month  of  May,  the  commons  voted,  that  it  appeared  that 
the  king,  seduced  by  wicked  counsels,  intended  to  make 
war  upon  parliament;  that  whenever  he  did  so,  it  would  be 
a breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  people,  con- 
trary to  his  oath,  and  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  that  whosoever  should  serve  or  assist  him, 
would  be  traitors  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom 
and  immediately  after  transmitted  a petition  to  his  majesty, 
requesting  him  to  disband  the  horse  and  foot  he  had  rais- 
ed, under  the  pretence  of  a guard  to  his  person.  Charles 
declared,  that  God  knew  his  heart  abhorred  the  intention 
of  making  war;  but  on  the  2d  June,  a small  frigate,  freight- 
ed with  ordnance,  small  arms,  and  ammunition,  arriving 
from  Holland,  evinced  the  truth  of  his  asseverations,  and 
enabled  him  to  complete  his  preparations  for  besieging 
Hull,  which  he  early  next  month  carried  into  effect.  In 
this  attempt  he  had  relied  upon  the  co-operation  of  the 
fleet,  but  the  affections  of  the  sailors  were  alienated ; the 
earl  of  Warwick,  appointed  admiral  by  parliament,  was  in 
command  ; and  his  majesty,  when  he  had  advanced  within 
a few  miles  of  the  place,  with  an  army  of  three  thousand 
foot,  and  a thousand  horse,  disappointed  of  naval  assis- 
tance, on  finding  the  town  prepared  for  a vigorous  defence, 
retired. 

XXVII.  In  the  midst  of  their  preparations  for  war,  the  par- 
liament sent  nineteen  propositions  to  the  king,  his  acceding 
to  which  might  still  have  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood. 
They  were  similar  in  import  to  the  concessions  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  Scots.  Besides  the  long  contested  points 
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of  nominating  the  commanders  of  the  forts  and  the  mili-  BOOK 
tia,  the  privy  counsellors  and  great  officers  of  state,  were 
only  to  be  appointed  with  the  approbation  of  both  houses  ; 1642. 

and  the  judges,  who  were  to  be  responsible  to  parliament, 
were  to  have  their  patents  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint ; a re- 
formation of  the  church  government  and  liturgy,  such  as 
the  parliament,  assisted  by  a consultation  with  divines,  should 
advise,  was  desired,  in  which  the  king  should  contribute 
his  best  assistance,  in  raising  a sufficient  maintenance  for 
preaching  ministers  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  consent  to 
laws  for  taking  away  innovations,  superstition,  pluralities, 
and  against  scandalous  ministers ; and  it  was  required,  that 
delinquents  should  be  given  up  to  justice.  These  proposals 
were  received  by  the  king  with  indignation.  ‘‘  Should  I The  king’s 
grant  these  demands,’’  said  he,  “ I may  have  my  hands  kiss- 
ed,  I may  be  waited  on  bareheaded,  the  title  of  majesty 
may  be  continued,  the  king’s  authority,  signified  by  both 
houses,  may  still  be  the  style  of  your  commands,  I may 
have  swords  and  maces  carried  before  me,  and  please  myself 
with  the  sight  of  a crown  and  sceptre — though  even  t«hese 
would  not  long  flourish,  when  the  stock  upon  which  they 
grew  was  dead — but  as  to  true  and  real  power,  I should 
remain  but  the  outside,  but  the  picture,  but  the  sign  of  a 
kino*.” 

O 

XXVI 1 1.  Both  parties  now  openly  prepared  for  war.  Pro-  Prepara- 
clamations  were  published  by  the  king,  and  declarations  by  tio^sfor 
the  parliament ; the  first  issued  commissions  of  array,  which 
were  met  by  the  other  with  the  militia  ordinance.  The  funds 
for  carrying  it  on,  were  furnished  liberally  by  the  nobility  to 
Charles,  the  universal  zeal  of  the  people,  seconded,  and  al- 
most anticipated  the  calls  of  their  representatives.  Neither 
of  them  respected  the  supplies  appropriated  to  the  relief  of 
Ireland  ; but  his  majesty  seized  for  his  own  use,  the  provi- 
sions, military  stores,  waggons,  and  carriage  horses,  while 
the  parliament  only  borrowed  a fourth  of  the  sum  voted  for 
that  service.  The  first  blood  was  shed  at  the  siege  of  Hull, 
and  on  the  25th  of  August,  1612,  the  royal  standard  was 
raised  at  Nottingham.  A gloomy  sadness  covered  the  whole  Royal stan- 
town,  when  this  portentous  signal  was  erected ; and  the 
hearts  of  the  royalists  were  filled  with  dismal  forebodings,  tingham, 
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as  a furious  tempest  that  same  Right  laid  it  prostrate,  and 
prevented  its  being  again  reared  for  several  days.* 

XXIX.  Every  step  that  was  taken  in  England,  was  viewed 
with  the  most  intense  interest  in  Scotland.  Proceedinofs  so 

o 

similar  to  what  had  agitated  their  own  country,  would  always 
have  engaged  their  attention,  even  although  the  crowns  had 
been  separate  ; but  when  involving  the  fate  of  their  owm  newly 
acquired  liberties,  and  when  the  same  monarch,  ’vhom  they 
had  detected  and  defeated  in  his  insidious  or  open  attempts 
against  themselves,  was  playing  the  same  game  with  their 
neighbours,  they  became  more  immediate  objects  of  concern  ; 
the  universal  opinion  was,  that  if  the  king  obtained  his  pur- 
pose, he  would  not  observe  what  he  had  already  granted 
them  so  unwillingly,  but  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
annulling  their  constitution,  both  in  church  and  state,  and 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  those  who  had  been  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  procuring  its  establishment.f  They  had  al- 
ready made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  mediation  by  their 
commissioners,  and  in  May,  the  chancellor  was  sent  up  by 
the  council  to  his  majesty  at  York,  to  renew  the  offer ; but 
he  found  the  king  altogether  indisposed  for  hearkening  to 
any  conciliatory  advice,  and  instead  of  being  employed  in 
the  object  of  his  mission,  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Scot- 
land, to  represent  to  the  privy  council,  all  the  insults  and  in- 
juries his  majesty  had  received  from  his  English  parliament, 
the  encroachments  they  had  made  on  his  just  and  legal  pre- 
rogative, and  require  them  to  send,  by  commissioners  to 
that  body,  a declaration  of  the  sense  they  entertained  of  the 
wrongs  done  him. 

XXX.  At  Loudon's  return,  a privy  council  was  summoned, 
to  which  a number  of  the  nobility,  wdio  were  considered  as 
most  strongly  attached  to  the  king's  party,  were  specially 
invited.  The  English  parliament,  who  were  afraid  of  the 
effect  that  the  ex  parte  statements  of  Charles  might  have  on 
his  Scottish  council,  procured  that  Warriston  should  be  sent 
home,  to  communicate  to  them  how  matters  really  stood  ; 
and  represent  the  necessity  as  well  as  equity  of  their  pro- 

Clarendon’s  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  720.  Rushvvorth,  vol.  iv.  p.  782,  dates  it 
the  22d. 

I Burnet’s  Memoirs,  p.  196,  May’s  Breviary,  p.  84. 
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ceeclings.  Upon  this  meeting  of  council  all  eyes  were  turn-  BOOK 

ed.  Kinnoul,  Roxburgh,  and  the  friends  of  the  court,  known 

then  by  the  name  of  banders,  having  resorted  to  the  capital, 

accompanied  by  numerous  vassals,  occasioned  suspicions 

that  some  improper  design  was  in  agitation  against  Argyle, 

who  w'as  but  slenderly  attended*  In  consequence,  the  gen-  Meeting  of 

try  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians  hastened  to  Edinburgh  with 

^ ^ ® council, 

their  retainers,  and  effectually  prevented  any  attempt.  The 

high  royalists,  who  had  expected  to  carry  a strong  motion 

in  the  council  against  the  English  parliament,  finding  an 

opposition  they  had  not  reckoned  upon,  let  it  drop ; and  a 

petition,  numerously  signed,  and  presented  by  the  ministers, 

praying  that  nothing  should  be  enacted  prejudicial  to  the 

work  of  reformation,  and  the  treaty  of  union  between  the 

two  nations,  having  been  favourably  received,  the  king’s 

pleasure  was  signified,  that  the  council  should  not  interfere 

at  all  in  the  business.* 

XXXI.  The  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  arrived  at  York  Hamilton 
soon  after  the  departure  of  the  earl  of  Loudon,  likewise  at- 
tempted  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament ; but  the  king  was  so  exceedingly  exasperated, 
and  so  much  chagrined  at  the  concessions  which  had  been 
wrung  from  him,  that  Hamilton  gave  up  the  hopeless  task 
of  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  ; and  with  pernicious  po- 
licy, subscribed  for  the  maintenance  of  threescore  horse,  to  jfjis waver- 
carry  on  the  war.f  Divided  in  his  attachment,  the  marquis  ing politics 
did  not  enter  fully  into  the  schemes  of  either  party,  and  not 
being  possessed  of  that  powerful,  commanding  mind,  which 
enables  a man  of  extensive  property  and  influence,  in  times 
of  civil  distraction,  to  assume  the  decisive  tone  of  an  autho- 
ritative mediator,  he  sunk  into  the  doubtful,  unpleasant,  un- 
influential  character  of  a trimmer.  Having  obtained  the 
king’s  permission  to  come  to  Scotland,  he  found  his  visit  to  Returr.s  tc 
York  had  rendered  him  suspected  by  his  countrymen,  who 
were  justly  apprehensive,  from  the  experience  they  had  had 
of  Charles,  that  his  respect  for  their  institutions  w^ould  only 
continue  till  the  subjugation  of  the  English  should  enable 


* Guthrie’s  Memoirs,  pp.  115,  IIG.  Baillie,  vol.  i-  p.  S57. 
f Burnet’s  Memoirs,  p.  194-, 
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him  to  overthrow  them.  The  emissaries  from  England,  now 
performing  the  same  part  their  own  had  done  when  the  rights 
of  Scotland  were  invaded,  cherished  this  spirit ; and  warned 
them  against  aiding  in  the  destruction  of  their  liberties,  as 
that  would  only  be  preparatory  to  the  ruin  of  their  own 
Hamilton,  who  had  no  means  of  counteracting  the  inclina- 
tion, and  what  he  must  have  seen  was  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tion, informed  his  majesty  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
that  he  could  be  of  no  great  use  to  his  service ; but  propos- 
ed to  procure  an  invitation  from  the  whole  kingdom  for  the 
queen’s  return,  which,  as  the  uxorious  monarch  had  given 
her  an  unwarrantable  promise,  to  hearken  to  no  terms  of 
reconciliation,  nor  to  receive  into  his  confidence  or  favour 
any  person  during  her  absence,  appeared  the  only  way  of 
commencing  a negotiation  for  settling  the  peace  of  England, 
with  any  hopes  of  success. 

XXXII.  About  the  same  time,  [on  the  27th  July,]  the  ge- 
neral assembly  met  at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  king  and  par- 
liament were  both  equally  anxious  to  secure  its  support. 
Dunfermline,  who  was  appointed  commissioner,  delivered  a 
flattering  letter  from  the  king,  expressing  his  desire,  as 
“ God’s  vicegerent,  who  hath  made  us  a king  over  divers 
kingdoms,”  to  govern  them  only  by  their  own  laws,  and  the 
kirks  in  them  by  their  own  canons  and  constitutions ; and 
where  any  thing  was  found  amiss,  promising  to  endeavour  a 
reformation  in  a fair  and  orderly  way  ; or  where  a reforma- 
tion was  settled,  to  maintain  and  defend  it  in  peace  and  li- 
berty, against  all  trouble  from  without,  and  all  heresies,  sects, 
-and  schisms,  arising  within.  Then,  after  recapitulating  the 
good  deeds  he  had  already  performed,  he  proceeds,  ‘‘  We 
have  also  commanded  our  commissioner  to  receive  from  you 
your  just  and  reasonable  desires  for  what  may  further  serve 
for  the  good  of  religion,  that  taking  them  to  our  considera- 
tion, we  may  omit  nothing  which  may  witness  us  to  be  indeed 
a nursing  father  of  that  kirk  wherein  we  were  born  and  bap- 
tized ; and  that  if  ye  be  not  happy,  you  may  blame  not  us, 
but  yourselves.”  After  expressing  his  belief,  that  in  thank- 
fulness for  their  present  estate  and  condition,  they  would 
abstain  from  every  thing  that  might  make  new  disturbance, 
he  concludes  by  asking,  “ And  now,  what  do  we  again  re- 
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quire  of  you,  but  that  which  otherwise  you  owe  to  us  as  your  BOOK 
sovereign  lord  and  king;  even  that  ye  pray  for  our  prospe- 
rity,  and  the  peace  of  our  kingdoms;  that  ye  use  the  best 
means  to  keep  our  people  in  obedience  to  us  and  our  laws, 
which  doth  very  much,  in  our  personal  absence  from  that  our 
kingdom,  depend  upon  your  preaching,  and  your  own  ex- 
emplary loyalty  and  faithfulness  ; and  that  against  all  such 
jealousies,  suspicions,  and  sinister  rumours,  as  are  too  fre- 
quent in  these  times,  and  have  been  often  falsified  in  time 
past,  by  the  reality  of  the  contrary  events?  That  ye  judge 
of  us  and  our  professions  by  our  actions ; which  we  trust 
through  God,  in  despite  of  malice,  shall  ever  go  on  in  a con- 
stant way  for  the  good  of  religion,  and  the  weal  of  our  peo- 
ple, which  is  the  chiefest  of  our  intentions  and  desires  ?” 

XXXIII.  The  assembly  took  him  at  his  wmrd  ; they  judged 
of  him  by  his  actions,  and  not  by  his  professions.  They  had 
seen  him  lord  it  over  “ that  kirk  in  which  he  was  born  and 
baptized  and  instead  of  a nursing  father,  he  had  produced 
that  very  extremity,  which  our  great  reformer,  in  his  debate 
with  Lethington,  supposed  might  occur; — when  dutiful  chil- 
<lren  could  only  find  safety,  by  binding  the  arms,  and  taking 
the  sw^ord  from  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  parent.  Their  beha- 
viour was,  however,  respectful;  but  they  could  not  express  a 
confidence  they  did  not  feel.  They  received  with  more  sa-  Communi- 
tisfaction,  the  communications  of  the  English  parliament,  who 
transmitted  them  a copy  of  their  petition  to  the  king,  expres-  lish  parlia- 
sive  of  their  wish  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  and 
their  earnest  desire  to  avoid  a civil  war.  On  purpose  that 
they  might  perceive  how  similar  their  minds  were  to  that  of 
the  Scottish  nation  under  similar  circumstances,  they  inform- 
ed them,  also,  of  their  ardent  zeal  for  a due  reformation  in 
church  and  state;  and  of  the  interruption  their  labours  had 
experienced  from  the  plots  and  practices  of  a malignant  par- 
ty of  papists  and  ill  affected  persons — especially  the  corrupt 
and  dissolute  clergy — by  the  incitement  and  instigation  of  bi- 
shops and  others,  whose  avarice  and  ambition,  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  reformation  endeavoured  by  the  parliament,  had 
laboured  to  kindle  a flame,  and  raise  a combustion  within 
the  bowels  of  the  kingdom  ; which  if  their  humble  supplica- 
tion to  his  majesty  should  happily  prevent,  they  expressed 
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their  confidence,  on  the  return  of  peace,  of  being  able,  by  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  their  endeavours,  to  settle 
matters,  both  in  church  and  state,  to  the  increase  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s honour,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and 
especially  to  the  glory  of  God,  by  the  advancement  of  the 
true  religion,  and  such  a reformation  of  the  church,  as  should 
be  most  agreeable  to  God’s  word. 

XXXIV.  The  declaration  of  the  English  parliament  was  se- 
conded by  a letter  from  some  ministers  of  England,  affirming 
it  to  be  the  desire  of  the  most  godly  and  considerable  part 
among  them,  that  the  presbyterian  government,  which  hath 
just  and  evident  foundation,  both  in  the  word  of  God  and  re- 
ligious reason,  might  be  established  among  them ; and  that 
they  should  have  one  Confession  of  Faith,  one  directory  of 
worship,  and  one  form  of  church  government.  ‘‘  The  de- 
sign,” they  acknowledge,  “ hath  enemies  on  the  left  hand,  and 
Respecting  dissenting  brethren  on  the  right;  but  as  their  hearts  justified 
presbytery.  they  did  not  doubt  but  the  work  would  receive  the 

hoped  for  issue.”  The  views  which  the  Scottish  church  had, 
in  so  anxiously  wishing  for  a unity  and  conformity  of  eccle- 
siastical polity  throughout  the  island,  are  expressed  in  their 
answer  to  the  ministers’  letter.  Without  it,”  they  say,  ‘‘  we 
cannot  hope  for  any  long  time  to  enjoy  our  purity  and  peace, 
which  hath  cost  us  so  dear,  and  is  now  our  chiefest  comfort 
and  greatest  treasure ; which  one  cause,  beside  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  God  in  that  king- 
dom— more  desired  of  us  than  our  lives — is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  move  us  to  contribute  all  that  is  in  our  power  to 
bring  it  to  pass.” 

XXXV.  The  grand  enemy  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
combated,  was  prelacy,  to  which  their  antipathy  was  both  na- 
tural and  justifiable ; and  their  desire  to  see  it  removed  from 
England,  was  a necessary  consequence  of  the  long  continued 
oppressive  efforts  to  introduce  it  into  Scotland,  and  the  dread 
which  the  assembly  entertained  of  these  being  renewed,  if 
the  hierarchy  were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  sister  king- 
dom. The  invitations  of  parliament  encouraged  them  to  re- 
vive the  policy  of  uniformity,  upon  the  grounds  of  cementing 
Project  of  the  civil,  friendly,  relations  of  the  two  countries.  “ For  what 
hope  they  ask,”  in  their  reply,  ‘‘  can  the  kingdom  and  kirk 
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of  Scotland  have  of  a firm  and  durable  peace,  till  prelacy, 
which  hath  been  the  main  cause  of  their  miseries  and  trou- 
bles, first  and  last,  be  plucked  up  root  and  branch,  as  a plant 
which  God  hath  not  planted ; and  from  which  no  better 
fruits  can  be  expected,  than  such  sour  grapes,  as  this  day 
hath  set  on  edge  the  kingdom  of  England  ?”*  The  commu- 
nication  from  the  ministers,  persuaded  them  that,  The  pre- 
latical  hierarchy  being  put  out  of  the  way,  the  work  would 
be  easy,  without  forcing  of  any  conscience,  to  settle  in 
England  the  government  of  the  reformed  kirks  by  assem- 
blies.” 

XXXVI.  In  their  supplication  to  his  majesty,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  expressions,  commanding  his  commissioner  to  re- 
ceive their  just  and  reasonable  desires  for  what  may  further 
serve  for  the  good  of  religion,  they  took  the  liberty  of  pre- 
senting for  his  consideration,  “ one  thing,  which  for  the  pre- 
sent was  the  chiefest  of  all  their  desires,  as  serving  most  for 
the  glory  of  Christ,  his  own  honour,  and  the  good  of  reli- 
gion throughout  all  his  dominions  ; the  unity  in  religion  and 
uniformity  of  church  government,  which  had  been  introduc- 
ed by  the  Scottish  commissioners  at  the  late  treaty,  and  fa- 
vourably listened  to  by  his  majesty.”  They  informed  him 
that  they  had  pressed  this  point  in  their  answer  to  a declara- 
tion from  the  two  houses  of  the  English  parliament,  and  hum- 
bly and  earnestly  begged  that  his  majesty,  in  the  depth  of 
his  royal  wisdom,  from  affection  to  true  religion,  and  the 
peace  of  his  kingdoms,  might  be  moved  to  consider  the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth,  as  calling  for  this  reformation  at  his 
hands ; and  that  as  he  was  his  vicegerent,  so  he  might  be 
his  prime  instrument  in  it. 

xxxvii.  To  show  their  sense  of  the  importance  they 
attached  to  this  subject,  they  appointed  lord  Maitland, 
afterwards  duke  of  Lauderdale ! “ having  certain  know- 
ledge of  his  worth,  ability,  and  faithfulness,”  to  present 
this  humble  supplication  to  the  king,  and  carry  their  an- 
swers to  the  English  parliament  and  the  ministers  in  Lon- 
don; they  wrote  likewise  to  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
desiring  them  to  use  every  lawful  mean  to  forward  the 
same  desirable  end.  They  desired  their  moderator  and 

* Printed  Acts,  1642,  p.  14.  Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  388,  390. 
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commissioners  to  supplicate,  with  all  earnestness  and  re-* 
spect,  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  and  the  conservators  of 
the  peace,  for  their  concurrence  with  the  kirk  in  their  ad- 
dresses to  his  majesty  and  the  legislature  of  England ; they 
appointed  all  the  ministers  to  remember  in  their  public 
prayers,  the  success  of  this  important  object ; appointed  a 
fast  to  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  exertions  to 
obtain,  as  the  chiefest  of  his  mercies,  national  uniformity  in 
religion  ; and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  relaxation  of  exertion, 
they  nominated  a commission,  for  public  affairs  of  the 
kirk,”  to  sit  during  the  intervals  of  the  assemblies,  to  use  all 
ecclesiastical  ways  for  furtherance  of  so  great  a work,  and 
keeping  a brotherly  correspondence  between  these  kirks. 

xxxviii.  What  the  zealous  covenanters  had  longed  for, 
and  aimed  at,  now  beamed  above  their  horizon ; but  as  the 
prospect  of  realizing  their  hopes  increased,  their  minds,  in- 
stead of  expanding,  contracted  with  their  success ; all  their 
ideas  converged  into  one  focus,  and  the  concentrated  bri  gin- 
ness  of  the  divine  right  of  presbytery  was  surrounded  by  a 
dim  obscure  halo,  beyond  which,  the  dazzled  eye  saw  no  ob- 
ject distinctly ; they  could  perceive  neither  light  nor  glory 
without  the  sacred  circle,  nor  could  they  imagine  that  either 
existed  under  any  other  form.  Their  efforts  were  not  so 
much  to  extend  the  influence  of  truth,  as  to  extend  it  in 
their  own  particular  mode  ; and  they  were  surprised  that 
others  should  not  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  system, 
of  which  they  were  so  much  enamoured.  To  this  sincere, 
but  contracted  spirit,  is  to  be  attributed  the  severity  with 
which  they  opposed  every  approach  to  independentism,  and 
which  led  some  good  men  to  shrink  from  the  thought  of  to- 
leration, even  among  protestants.  At  the  assembly,  innova- 
tions, or  meetings  for  mutual  exhortation  among  private 
Christians,  still  annoyed  them  ; and  the  moderator,  in  his 
concluding  address,  warned  the  ministers  against  such  schis- 
matical  conventicles — in  less  than  twenty  years,  the  presby- 
terians  fought  for  a similar  right ! !* 


* The  west  country,  Ayrshire  in  particular,  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  Lol- 
lards, seems  also  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  first  Scottish  independents.  Six 
or  seven  ministers  in  Ayr,  and  two  or  three  elsewhere,  defended  their  princi- 
ples in  opposition  to  the  Assembly ; “ some  of  them,"  says  Baillie,  are  very 
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XXXIX.  In  their  reply  to  the  English  ministers,  they  take  BOOK 
no  notice  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  presbytery,  from 
their  dissenting  brethren  ; assuming  it  as  an  indisputable  po-  1642. 
sition,  that  there  could  be  no  conscientious  objection  to  its 
introduction  ; but,  as  a number  of  the  leading  covenanting 
nobility  attended  this  assembly,  and  the  proportion  of  mi- 
nisters, on  account  of  the  expense  of  travelling,  was  rather 
smaller  than  usual,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  politi- 
cal view  of  the  case  had  as  much  influence  as  its  spiritual 
import,  on  the  proceedings  respecting  ecclesiastical  uniformi- 
ty. It  is  pretty  evident  the  English  parliament  saw  the  com- 
munication in  this  light;  and  their  answer  was  judiciously 
calculated  to  ensure  the  good-will  of  the  Scots,  without  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  entire  adoption  of  their  rigid  and  Moderation 
exclusive  system.  They  “ acknowledged  the  great  love  and 
brotherly  affection  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  their  desires  ment, 
for  unity  of  religion  ; and  although  they  perceived  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  one  form  of  church  government  in  all  his 
majesty’s  dominions,  yet  they  hoped  to  be  so  directed,  as  to 
cast  out  whatsoever  was  offensive  to  God,  or  justly  displeas- 
ing to  any  neighbouring  church  ; and  so  far  agree  with  their 
brethren  in  Scotland,  and  other  reformed  churches,  in  all 
substantial  parts  of  doctrine,  worship  and  discipline,  as  to 
enjoy  those  advantages  and  conveniencies,  mentioned  in  their 
answer,  in  the  more  strict  union  of  both  kingdoms,  and  more 
free  communion  in  all  holy  exercises  and  duties  of  worship ; 
and,  to  obtain  this,  they  had  passed  a bill  for  calling  an  as- 
sembly of  learned  and  godly  divines,  which  long  since  had 
taken  effect,  could  they  have  obtained  the  royal  consent  to  it. 

But  the  main  cause  which  had  hitherto  deprived  them  of  the 
great  advantage  which  they  might  have  had  from  a close 
union  wdth  the  church  of  Scotland  and  other  reformed 
churches,  they  perceived  was  the  government  by  bishops, — 
the  cause,  also,  of  many  other  calamities,  dangers  and  in- 

heady,  yet  we  are  comforted  that  they  increase  not  in  number.  The  excesses 
of  some  of  their  followers,  who  have  fallen  into  rigid  Brownism,  in  whole,  does 
very  much  scar  good  people  from  that  way.”  Edinburgh,  also,  as  formerly  no- 
ticed, was  infected  with  this  “ schism,”  and  about  the  same  time,  a gentleman, 
of  the  name  of  Gearnes,  had  adopted  and  propagated  their  tenets,  which  occa- 
sioned the  presbytery  to  publish  an  admonition  against  them.  It  was  read 
from  all  the  pulpits  within  their  bounds.’  Baillie,  vol.  i-  p.  349. 
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to  themselves  a pre-eminence  which  he  had  not  given  them  ; 

1642.  by  profaning  the  purity  of  his  ordinances  with  a mixture  of 
their  own  injunctions ; by  corrupting  the  ministry  with  pxdde, 
ambition,  covetousness,  idleness,  and  luxury  ; by  suppress- 
ing the  spiritual  power  and  efficacy  of  religion,  and  turning 
it  into  formality  and  pomp ; by  inclining  to  popery,  the 
principles  thereof  being  suitable  to  that  government,  and 
contrary  to  those  principles  which  were  the  first  grounds  of 
reformation.  They  likewise  found  it  most  pernicious  to  the 
civil  state  and  commonwealth,  in  that,  the  bishops  had  ever 
been  active  to  infuse  into  their  kings,  such  tenets  and  posi- 
tions as  are  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, and  apt  to  introduce  tyranny,  and  an  arbitrary  power 
over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  the  subjects  ; for 
all  which,  and  many  other  reasons,  they  therefore  had  de- 
clared, that  this  government,  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their 
chancellors  and  commissaries,  deans  and  chapters,  archdea- 
cons and  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  upon  the 
hierarchy,  was  evil  and  justly  offensive  and  burdensome ; a 
great  impediment  to  reformation  and  the  growth  of  religion  ; 
very  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  government  of  this  kingdom, 
and  that  they  are  resolved  to  take  it  away.’’  They  conclud- 
Who  in-  cd,  by  inviting  the  church  of  Scotland  to  send  to  the  pro- 

assembly,  some  of  their  learned  and  godly  ministers, 
church  to  This  communication,  so  grateful,  was  delivered  by  Maitland 
send  dele-  j-q  commission,  and  they  immediately  proceeded  to  choose 
Westmin-  the  delegates,  who  afterward  met  with  the  assembly  of  di- 
eter assem-  yij^es  at  Westminster. 

XL.  The  king,  in  an  address  to  the  council,  professed  him- 
self as  ready  to  promote  uniformity  in  church  government 
throughout  his  kingdoms  as  they  were  to  desire  it — only  in 
such  a way  as,  in  his  conscience,  he  conceived  to  be  best 
for  the  flourishing  estate  of  the  protestant  religion ; but  de- 
clined the  proposition  for  concurring  with  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  as  they  never  had  made  any  proposals  to  him  on 
the  subject;  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  his  belief,  that 
so  far  from  desiring  any  such  unity,  the  principal  persons 
among  them,  and  those  who  made  the  fairest  pretensions, 
would  as  soon  embrace  presbytery,  as  they  themselves  would 
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episcopacy ; that  nothing  was  less  in  their  minds  than  the  BOOK 
settling  of  true  religion,  and  reforming  such  abuses  in  the 
church  government  as  might  possibly  have  crept  in,  contrary  1642. 
to  the  established  laws  of  the  land,  to  which  he,  so  far  from 
being  averse,  had — though  to  little  purpose — frequently  press- 
ed them  to  attend.  Yet  whenever  any  propositions  should 
be  made  to  him  by  them,  which  he  should  conceive  might 
in  any  way  advance  the  unity  of  the  true  protestant  religion, 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  or  establish  the  church  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  known  laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  would 
then,  by  his  cheerful  concurrence,  let  the  world  see,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  acceptable  unto  him,  than  the  further- 
ing and  advancing  of  so  good  a work.  The  strain  of  this 
letter  convinced  the  presbyterians  that  they  had  nothing  to  Disap- 
expect  from  his  majesty,  whose  predilections  were  all  on 
the  side  of  episcopacy,  and  whose  will  would  define  the  law,  the  presby. 
whenever  he  should  have  the  power.  It  was  laid  aside  by 
the  commission,  and  tended  to  unite  them  more  cordially 
with  the  English  parliament,  of  whose  integrity  they  had  no 
doubt. 

XLi.  Affairs  now  demanded  decisive  measures ; and  as 
war  had  been  openly  declared  by  the  king,  the  council,  in 
compliance  with  the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  ordered 
the  chancellor  to  convene  the  conservators  of  the  peace.  Conserva- 
The  commissioners,  having  about  this  time,  also  returned  peace  con^ 
from  England,  the  counsel  despatched  the  earl  of  Lindsay  vened. 
and  sir  John  Smith,  thither,  to  manage  their  correspondence 
with  the  parliament.  Having  informed  the  king  of  these 
circumstances,  he  expressed  his  high  displeasure — at  the 
last  especially — for  he  alleged,  if  the  deputies  from  the 
council  were  sent  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  parliament  em- 
powering them  to  send  commissioners  to  treat,  they  were  not 
a quorum;  if,  by  their  own  authority,  he  desired  to  know 
how  they  presumed  to  do  so,  without  his  orders  ? Yet,  to 
prevent  any  misunderstanding,  he  allowed  them  to  go,  that 
they  might  watch  over  the  observance  of  the  treaty.  He  al- 
so sent  the  earl  of  Loudon  his  royal  warrant  for  assem- 
bling the  conservators  of  the  peace.  The  marquis  of  Ha-  Hamilton 
milton,  who  had  not  publicly  declared  himselfj  had  been  withthe 
tampering  with  the  marquis  of  Argyle  and  the  chancellor,  cobles. 
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in  private;  and  had  persuaded  them  so  far  to  trust  th  e roy- 
al solemn  asseverations  which  accompanied  his  majesty’s  ex- 
pressed wishes  for  peace,  that  they  were  willing  to  second 
his  proposed  attempts  at  negotiation  with  the  parliament. 
The  conservators  likewise,  were  favourably  inclined  ; and, 
at  their  meeting,  were  still  further  disposed  to  confide  in 
the  court,  by  a plausible  letter  which  Lanark  brought  from 
his  majesty.^  Referring  to  his  late  actions  in  Scotland, 
he  appeals  to  them  as  witnesses  to  all  posterity,  of  his  care 
in  preserving  the  liberty  of  his  subjects  there,  and  his  de- 
sire to  settle  perfect  peace  in  that  kingdom  ; and  his  acts 
since  the  assembling  of  the  English  parliament,  will,  he 
says,  bear  like  testimony  to  his  affection  to  that  nation, 
though  his  success  had  not  been  alike ; for  though  he  had 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  these  distractions, 
yet  he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  opposers  to  enter,  even 
into  a treaty,  except  upon  conditions  which  would  have  to- 
tally deprived  him  of  all  power,  and  forced  him  to  sacri- 
fice his  best  servants  : — “ Yet  so  desirous  are  we  to  save 
our  subjects’  blood — which  cannot  but  be  prodigally  spent, 
if  we  be  necessitated,  by  force  of  arms  to  decide  these  un- 
happy differences — that  no  sooner  any  such  treaty  shall 
be  offered  unto  us  by  them,  which,  with  honour  and  safety, 
we  can  receive,  but  we  shall  cheerfully  embrace  it.  This 
we  have  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with,  that  from  our- 
selves, you  may  know  our  love  to  peace  ; and  we  doubt  not, 
but  your  meeting  at  this  time,  will  produce  something  which 
will  witness  your  tender  respect  to  our  honour  and  safety, 

* Murray  of  the  bedchamber,  afterwards  earl  of  Dysart,  was  sent  to  Scot- 
land by  Charles,  to  assist  Hamilton  in  his  intrigues  with  the  Scottish  nobility. 
In  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Lanark,  respecting  the  state  of  the  country,  he 
tells  him  : “ His  majesty  must  expect,  in  point  of  religion,  to  be  pressed  for 
uniformity  in  church  government ; and,  if  his  majesty  may  be  moved  to 
publish  some  handsome  declaration,  satisfactory  on  that  point,  it  would  in- 
finitely advance  all  his  affairs  in  this  country,  and,  from  hence  have  a prompt 
influence  on  that.”  “ The  parliament  hath  gained  much  here,  by  their  last 
vote,  and  there  is  a very  fine  answer  expected  to  their  last  message,  sent  by 
the  lord  Maitland,  which  will  extraordinarily  confirm  the  former  correspon- 
dence. If  the  king  do  not  something  plausible,  in  the  same  kind,  timeously 
and  unconstrained,  the  two  kingdoms  will  shut  upon  him  in  despite  of  what 
his  best  servants  can  do.”  Burnet’s  Memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton, 
p.  198. 
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and  so  much  do  we  confide  in  your  affections,  as  we  shall 
absolutely  leave  the  ways  and  means  of  expressing  it  to  your- 
selves.’^ A respectful  answer  was  returned  to  this  commu- 
nication. 

XLii.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  respecting  the  dif- 
ferences between  him  and  the  English  parliament,  they  adopt- 
ed the  suggestion  of  Hamilton,  and  proposed  to  invite  the 
queen  to  return  and  mediate,  as  they  conceived  the  parties 
would  hardly  be  reconciled,  so  long  as  her  majesty  was  at 
so  great  a distance.  This  request  was  signed,  not  only  by 
all  the  lords  in  the  interest  of  the  court,  but  by  Loudon,  Ar- 
gyle,  Warriston,  Alexander  Henderson,  and  the  chief  lead- 
ers of  the  covenanters ; in  it  they  pledged  themselves  to  pro- 
tect her  majesty’s  person,  and  secure  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion  for  herself  and  family,  and  cordially  join  with  her, 
in  mediating  a peace  between  the  king  and  the  two  houses  ; 
and  they  obliged  themselves  to  support  the  king,  if  it  were 
rejected  by  them.  This  proposal,  which  Charles  encourag- 
ed, with  a view  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Scots,  till 
the  event  of  the  campaign  might  in  some  degree  be  appa- 
rent, was  considered  by  the  conservators  so  reasonable,  that 
anticipating  no  objection,  they  had  designated  Hamilton,  as 
their  ambassador,  to  proceed  to  Holland,  and  escort  the 
queen  to  their  country ; but  he,  who  could  never  seriously 
intend  to  comply  with  it,  no  sooner  saw  his  prospects  begin 
to  brighten  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  than,  under  pretence 
of  being  afraid  to  hazard  her  person,  he  rejected  the  offer. 
At  their  next  meeting,  the  affectionate  zeal  of  the  conservators 
was  much  cooled  by  the  king’s  want  of  confidence ; yet  still 
they  persevered  in  their  endeavours  to  mediate,  and  wrote 
for  a safe-conduct  for  such  commissioners  as  they  should 
send  to  England  for  that  end.  On  purpose  to  prevent  any 
bad  effects  from  the  chagrin  which  the  refusal  of  their  offer 
had  occasioned  in  Scotland,  the  king,  at  the  request  of  Ha- 
milton, sent  his  brother,  Lanark,  who  had  carried  the  con- 
servators’ request  to  court,  to  assist  in  managing  the  cove- 
nanters ; and,  along  with  him,  an  assurance  to  the  marquis, 
of  his  determination  to  make  no  concession.  ‘‘  I have  set 
up  my  rest  upon  the  justice  of  my  cause,  being  resolved, 
that  no  extremity  or  misfortune,  shall  make  me  yield ; for  I 
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will  be  either  a glorious  king,  or  a patient  martyr ; and,  as 
yet,  not  being  the  first,  nor  at  this  present  apprehending  the 
other,  I think  it  now  no  unfit  time  to  express  this,  my  reso- 
lution unto  you.” 

XLiii.  Early  in  the  month  of  November,  the  two  houses, 
when  the  royal  party  W'as  becoming  every  day  apparently 
more  formidable,  emitted  a declaration  addressed  to  the 
subjects  of  Scotland,  intimating,  that  as  they  had  formerly 
expressed  their  opinion  of  the  national  alliance,  by  which 
they  conceived  themselves  bound  to  apply  the  authority  of 
parliament  and  power  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  peace,  so  now  the  same  obligation  lay  upon  them 
by  the  same  treaty,  to  assist  in  repressing  those  who  were 
in  arms,  not  only  without  the  consent,  but  even  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  English  legislature.  They  therefore  in- 
formed them,  that  his  majesty  had  given  commission  to  se- 
veral eminent  and  known  papists,  to  raise  forces,  and  com- 
pose an  army  in  the  north,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
to  join  with  divers  foreign  forces  intended  to  be  transported 
from  beyond  sea,  for  their  ruin,  and  the  ruin  of  liberty  and 
religion;  and  desired  the  Scottish  people  to  raise  a force 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  borders,  as  well  as  to  assist 
their  brethren.*  This  declaration,  which  was  delivered  to 
the  earl  of  Lindsay,  the  Scottish  commissioner  at  London, 
instead  of  being  directly  forwarded  to  Scotland,  was  imme- 
diately transmitted  by  his  lordship  to  the  king,  and  sup- 
pressed till  the  meeting  of  council  after  Lanark’s  return, “[* 
who  brought  with  him  a counter  declaration  from  his  ma- 
jesty, narrating  in  strong  language,  the  indignities  and  out- 
rages which  he  had  suffered  from  his  subjects,  after  all  the 
acts  of  justice,  grace,  and  favour  performed  on  his  part, 
which  were  as  well  adapted  as  could  be  desired,  to  make 
a people  completely  happy ; and  expressing  his  satisfaction, 
“ that  this  rage  and  fury  had  so  transported  them,  as  to 
make  them  apply  themselves  in  so  gross  a manner  to  our 
subjects  of  Scotland,  whose  experience  of  our  religion,  jus- 
tice, and  love  of  our  people,  will  not  suffer  them  to  believe 


* Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  394. 

*1*  Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  353.  Burnet’s  Mem.  of  dukes  of  Hamilton,  p.  204. 
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these  horrid  scandals  laid  upon  us  !”  He  mentions  the  BOOK 
many  ineffectual  attempts  he  had  made  to  prevent  the 
miseries  of  civil  war  by  treaty,  which  had  been  defeated  1642 
by  a parliament,  which  were  yet  no  parliament,  as  it  con- 
sisted of  not  more  than  eighty  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  house  of  peers,  so  awed  by 
the  multitude  of  anabaptists,  Brownists,  and  persons  of 
decayed  and  desperate  fortunes,  that  their  consultations  had 
not  the  freedom  and  privilege  which  belongs  to  parliaments.” 

Then,  after  denying  that  he  had  granted  commissions  to 
papists,  or  intended  to  bring  in  foreign  troops,  for  the  false- 
hood of  which  charges  he  refers  to  his  own  proclamations; 
he  sums  up  the  whole  thus  : No  reasonable  or  understand- 
ing man  can  suppose  our  good  subjects  of  Scotland  are 
obliged,  or  enabled  by  the  late  acts  of  parliament  of  both 
kingdoms,  to  obey  the  invitation  which  is  made  to  them  by 
this  pretended  declaration ; when  it  is  so  evidently  provided 
for  by  that  act,  that  as  the  kingdom  of  England  shall  not 
make  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  without  consent 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  so  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
shall  not  make  war  against  the  kingdom  of  England,  without 
the  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland ; and  when  they 
have  always  declared  themselves  so  careful  of  our  honour, 
safety,  and  just  rights,  which  now  undergo  so  great  violation.^’ 
xLiv.  A declaration  so  palpably  insulting  as  the  king’s, 
assuming  as  facts,  what  every  well  informed  man  in  Scotland 
knew  to  be  false,  and  what  the  leading  covenanters,  in  so  far 
as  Scotland  was  concerned,  had  repeatedly  declared  to  be  so ; 
was  no  less  unblushingly  untrue  wdth  regard  to  England. 

It  was  of  course  to  be  expected,  that  either  the  council  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  publish  the  English  parlia- 
ment’s declaration  along  with  it.  Accordingly,  after  both  Debate  in 
had  been  read,  when  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  respecting 
again  separated  from  Argyle,  proposed  that  the  king’s  de-  fheir  pub- 
claration  should  be  published,*  Balmerino  replied,  it  would 

* Burnet  mentions  an  intercepted  correspondence  of  “ one  Pickering,”  an 
agent  from  England,  which  represented  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  as  the  chief 
opponent  to  the  parliamentary  cause  in  Scotland,  and  recommended  that  he 
should  either  be  summoned  to  the  house  of  peers,  or  accused  as  an  incendiary. 

The  particular  nature  of  the  plot  to  which  this  refers^  is  not  mentioned.  Me» 
moirs,  p.  204), 
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be  officious  to  do  so ; the  parliament  had  not  desired  theirs 
to  be  published,  and  it  was  injustice  to  publish  the  one  with- 
out the  other.  The  marquis  asked,  was  that  because  they 
owed  as  much  to  the  parliament  as  to  the  king?  and  Lanark 
added,  he  had  a command  from  the  king  for  it.  Argyle  an- 
swered, they  sat  there  to  good  purpose,  if  every  message  to 
them  was  a command.  The  marquis,  who  perceived  the 
disputants  about  to  get  into  personalities,  interrupted  them, 
by  saying  the  vote  was  to  be  stated,  obey,  or  not  obey. 
That,  Balmerino  remarked,  was  the  bishops’  v/ay  of  pro- 
ceeding; to  procure  orders  from  the  king,  without  advice, 
and  then  charge  all  who  offered  better  counsel  with  disobe- 
dience. To  what  then,  asked  the  marquis,  did  they  mean 
to  reduce  the  king’s  authority,  if  he  might  not  remove  by 
his  declaration,  the  aspersions  that  were  cast  on  his  person 
and  government?  Were  they  afraid  his  subjects  would 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  him,  if  he  were  heard  for  him- 
self? On  which  the  council  divided,  some  were  for  printing 
both,  and  some  for  printing  neither.  At  length  a majority 
carried  to  print  the  king’s,  but  not  that  of  the  parliament. 
It  was  then  moved  to  take  them  both  into  consideration, 
which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Balmerino.  The  parlia- 
ment of  England,  he  said,  had  taken  time  in  drawing  up 
their  declaration,  nor  had  the  king’s  advisers  been  in  a hurry 
to  answer  it ; and  if  we  shall  discuss  both  in  a few  hours, 
“ we  were  pretty  fellows,  i’  faith,”  which  he  sarcastically  re- 
peated twice.  The  marquis,  who  recognised  the  king’s  ex- 
pressions, got  irritated ; and  the  debate  became  long  and 
stormy,  and  ended  without  their  coming  to  any  conclusion, 
except  that  of  acting  in  separate  distinct  parties — the  cove- 
nanters, at  the  head  of  which  stood  Argyle  and  Balmerino; 
and  the  trimmers,  at  the  head  of  which  were  placed  Hamil- 
ton and  his  brother. 

XLv.  When  the  determination  of  the  council,  to  print  the 
king’s  letter  alone,  was  made  known,  and  it  was  also  an- 
nounced that  Lanark  had  further  instructions  to  deliver  to 
them,  a suspicion  very  generally  arose,  that  these  were  to 
procure  a warrant  for  levying  an  army,  the  first  employment 
of  which  would  have  been  to  crush  the  patriots.  To  prevent 
this,  the  gentlemen  of  Fife  and  the  adjacent  counties,  accom- 
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panied  by  the  ministers,  hastened  to  Edinburgh  ; and  with 
the  advice  of  the  church  commissioners,  drew  up  a petition 
to  the  conservators  of  the  peace,  to  interfere,  and  procure 
that  the  parliament  of  England’s  declaration  should  be  print- 
ed, as  well  as  the  king’s  letter  ; and  that  it  might  be  declared 
that  the  warrant  which  the  council  gave  for  printing  the  latter, 
should  not  be  counted  as  conveying  any  approbation  of  its 
contents.  Similar  petitions  were  presented  from  several  of 
the  counties  and  presbyteries,  and  when  Lanark  perceived 
how  the  popular  tide  was  likely  to  run,  he  produced  in  coun- 
cil another  letter  from  the  king,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept 
back,  but  reserved  for  such  an  occasion,  allowing  that  the 
publication  did  not  amount  to  an  approbation  of  his  majes- 
ty’s paper.  The  council  immediately  ordered  the  publica- 
tion of  both. 

XLvi.  Hamilton — who,  since  his  rupture  with  Argyle  had 
renewed  his  intimacy  with  Traquair — when  he  saw  the 
spirit  of  the  country  roused,  afraid  that  the  number  of  peti- 
tioners might  influence  the  council  to  return  a favourable 
answer  to  the  English  parliament,  concerted  with  him  a pe- 
tition, which,  from  its  being  intended  completely  to  counter- 
act the  other,  received  the  name  of  “ the  cross  petition.” 
It  contained — as  all  the  royal  state  papers  of  that  day  did 
— the  strongest  expressions  of  a desire  to  promote  the  very 
objects  they  were  labouring  to  destroy — the  unity  of  reli- 
gion and  church  government  in  both  kingdoms ; and  pray- 
ed, for  this  purpose,  that  they,  in  their  answer,  should 
not  adopt  any  measures  hostile  to  the  greatness  or  autho- 
rity of  the  king,  or  unworthy  of  that  loyalty  which,  as  Scot- 
tish subjects,  they  owed  to  their  native  sovereign,  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  placed  in  any  other  condition 
in  regard  to  the  necessary  duties  of  subjection  and  obe- 
dience to  their  prince,  than  their  ancestors  had  been  for 
many  ages  before  the  existence  of  the  covenant,  the  late 
acts  of  parliament,  or  their  engagement  with  England  ; that 
they  would  not  promise  any  thing  which  might  trouble  or 
molest  the  peace  of  this  kirk  or  kingdom ; that  they  should 
render  heartily  and  freely,  without  respect  of  wmrldly  or  se- 
condary considerations,  to  Christ,  what  was  Christ’s,  and 
to  Cesar,  what  was  Cesar’s  ; and  as  nothino’  would  moi  e di- 
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minish  his  majesty’s  greatness,  than  to  consume  the  king- 
dom in  a civil  war,  so  nothing  would  conduce  more  to  the 
suppression  of  insolent  papists,  malignant,  schismatic  and 
disloyal  Brownists — -who  are  the  chief  instigators  of  it — 
than  decidedly  to  support  the  royal  cause.  A number  of 
the  nobility,  and  all  Hamilton’s  adherents  signed  the  peti- 
tion ; but  notwithstanding  the  specious  manner  in  which  it 
was  framed  to  flatter  the  ruling  passions  of  the  day — uni- 
formity, and  the  destruction  of  schism — none  of  the  mini- 
sters  could  be  prevailed  on  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  their 
names.  The  council  received  it  with  that  courtesy  which 
is  due  from  constituted  authorities  to  every  respectful  peti- 
tion presented  decorously  by  the  lieges,  and  replied  they 
would  be  careful  to  proceed  in  such  a manner  as  they  could 
be  answerable  for.  But  the  commission  of  the  church 
gave  in  a severe  remonstrance,  and  transmitted  a declara- 
tion against  it  to  the  different  presbyteries,  which  they  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  from  all  the  pulpits ; and  this  abortive  at- 
tempt to  induce  the  council  to  declare  for  the  king,  excited 
the  friends  of  the  parliament  to  declaim  against  a detestable 
neutrality. 

XLVii.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  majority  of 
the  Scottish  nation  were  averse  to  war  with  the  king,  and 
that  they  were  sincere  in  their  attempts  to  promote  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  English  parliament  and  his  majes- 
ty; but  circumstances  had  now  so  much  changed,  that  it 
was  as  impolitic,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them 
to  act  as  mediators,  unless  they  had  been  in  a situation  to 
support  their  award  by  the  sword — the  final,  and  most  con- 
vincing argument  in  all  such  cases.  They  however,  tried 
every  method  in  their  power  to  avoid  this  ultimate  appeal. 
The  conservators  of  the  peace,  who  met  in  September,  pro- 
posed to  send  commissioners  into  England,  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  two  houses,  and  applied  to  the  king 
and  to  the  parliament,  offering  their  services ; and  desiring 
from  them  respectively,  safe-conducts  for  such  as  should  be 
employed  in  that  negotiation.  The  king  declined  sending  a 
safe-conduct,  as  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  afford  a safe 
and  free  access  to  his  person  to  any  of  his  good  subjects  ; but 
offered  a pass  to  protect  them  from  any  danger  they  might 
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dread  from  the  armies.  The  parliament,  without  hesitation,  BOOK 

sent  them  a respectful  answer,  commending  them  for  their  ^ 

wisdom  and  brotherly  affection,  accompanied  by  a blank  safe-  Qj-^ntedby 
conduct  for  whoever  they  might  choose,  excepting  only  the  the  parlia- 
duke  of  Lennox,  and  earl  of  Roxburgh,  as  being  both  de- 
linquents. 

XLViii.  In  the  month  of  November,  the  conservators  re-  then  re- 
newed their  request  to  the  king,  through  the  medium  of  Lan- 
ark,  the  Scottish  secretary  of  state,  who  brought  with  him  king, 
to  Scotland,  a full  and  satisfactory  safe-conduct  for  the  com- 
missioners and  their  servants,  to  repair  to  court,  or  to  par- 
liament, or  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  but  except- 
ed from  it,  lord  Warriston,  and  sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Kerse. 

The  council  named  as  their  commissioners,  the  earl  of  Lou- 
don, the  earl  of  Lindsay,  Warriston,  and  John  Barclay,  pro- 
vost of  Irvine.  The  church  commission,  also  sent  instruc- 
tions to  enforce  religious  uniformity,  the  charge  of  which, 
they  intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Loudon,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Henderson.  The  Hamilton  party,  objected  to  Warriston, 
and  the  others  acquiescing,  although  named  in  the  commis- 
sion, he  did  not  proceed  with  the  rest.  Their  attempt  to 
prevent  Loudon,  to  whom  they  were  equally  averse,  either 
from  undertaking  a journey  to  court,  or  to  paralyze  his  op-  Hamilton’s 
position  to  the  measures  of  the  court,  was  more  covert, 
more  odious,  as  being  made  under  the  guise  of  patriotism.  Loudon. 
He  had  purchased  from  the  king  a right  to  the  annuities 
arising  from  tithes,  confirmed  to  the  crown  by  the  parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  drawn  by  the  preceding  chancellor 
without  molestation,  and  had  never  been  considered  as  ei- 
ther improper  or  oppressive.  A petition  to  the  king  was 
now  prepared  for  the  remission  of  this  tax,  to  which  was  an- 
nexed a declaration  of  loyalty  as  a mark  of  gratitude  for  so 
great  a favour.  This  petition  was  intended  to  serve  one  of 
several  purposes ; as  a bond  of  union  among  the  Hamilton- 
ian faction  if  gained,  if  lost,  to  make  them  appear  as  the 
thwarted  benefactors  of  their  country,  and  their  opponents, 
as  oppressors  ; or  to  deter  Loudon  from  performing  his  duty, 
by  the  fear  of  being  deprived  of  this  revenue.  It  was  readi- 
ly signed  by  numbers  of  the  nobility,  and,  even  some  of  the 
council,  landholders,  interested  in  the  removal  of  the  exac- 
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tion.  The  other  party,  perceived  themselves  placed  in  a si- 
tuation, delicate  and  embarrassing,  from  which  they  were  ex- 
tricated by  the  adroitness  of  Argyle.  He  complained  of  the 
irregular  conduct  of  members  of  the  council  petitioning  the 
king  in  any  other  than  the  common  legal  manner;  and 
through  terror  of  censure,  obliged  them  to  withdraw.  The 
burghs,  who  had  less  interest  in  the  cause,  were  easily  in- 
duced to  refuse  signing  a petition,  the  intent  of  which  was 
to  create  division  among  the  friends  of  the  country,  and  ma- 
terially injure  one  of  their  most  upright  supporters,  by  de- 
frauding him  of  an  income,  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled  ; 
and  a complete  majority  was  obtained,  by  the  council  assur- 
ing their  countrymen,  that  they  would  in  a body  petition,  ei- 
ther for  a remission  of  the  annuity,  or  its  entire  appropria- 
tion to  pay  his  majesty^s  debts ; and  at  all  events,  the  most 
effectual  means  would  be  adopted,  to  get  it  regulated  or  abo- 
lished by  next  parliament.* 

xLix.  What  tended  greatly,  at  this  period,  to  divide  Scot- 
land, was  the  indecisive  nature  of  the  military  operations, 
which  winter  had  suspended.  The  high  royalists  were  en- 
couraged to  intrigue,  by  the  apparently  favourable  aspect  of 
the  king’s  affairs,  while  the  covenanters  were  hesitating,  from 
the  idea,  that  there  was  still  a possibility  of  an  amicable  ad- 
justment between  the  parties ; that,  as  his  majesty  had  con- 
ceded so  much  to  themselves,  he  would  be  induced  to  com- 
ply with  what  they  considered  the  reasonable  requests  of  the 
English ; his  advantages  not  being  of  such  a nature,  as  to 
ensure  implicit  obedience. 

L.  A short  retrospect  of  the  campaign  is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  understand  the  position  and  pretensions  of  the  different 
parties,  at  the  time  the  Scottish  commissioners  reached  Ox- 
ford. When  the  royal  standard  was  erected  at  Nottingham, 
the  concourse  of  adherents  was  exceedingly  small,  and  had 
the  parliamentary  forces  entered  immediately  upon  action,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  any  successful  resistance  to 
have  been  opposed  ; and  several  of  the  nobility,  still  anxious 
to  prevent  a civil  war,  urged  strongly  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing another  attempt  to  avert  it.  Charles,  although  deter- 
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mined  that  it  should  be  unavailing,  acceded  to  their  request,  BOOK 

and  sent  a message  by  the  earl  of  Southampton,  to  the  lords,  ! 

and  sir  John  Culpepper,  and  sir  William  Usdale,  to  the 
commons,  with  proposals ; but  the  parliament  replied,  that 
until  he  took  down  his  standard,  and  recalled  his  proclama- 
tions denouncing  them  as  traitors,  they  could  not  treat.  He  Negotia* 
denied  any  intention  of  declaring  the  parliament  traitors,  and 
promised,  if  their  proclamations  against  delinquents  were  re- 
called, he  would  recall  his.  But  the  negotiations  soon  broke 
up,  and  a contest  of  proclamations  and  declarations  succeed- 
ed. Meanwhile  mutual  levies  were  going  forward ; and  in 
no  long  time,  the  royalist  army  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
foot,  and  between  three  and  four  thousand  horse.  Princes 
Rupert  and  Maurice,  second  and  third  sons  of  the  late  king 
of  Bohemia,  who  had  offered  their  services  to  their  uncle, 
had  each  of  them,  high  commands,  under  the  earl  of  Lind-  State  of 
say,  appointed  general,  and  a trifling  advantage  gained  by 
prince  Rupert,  in  a defile,  elated  their  spirits,  and  brought 
accession  to  their  numbers.  The  parliamentary  forces, 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Essex,  under  whom,  Hampden,  Hollis,  and  other 
eminent  characters,  served  as  colonels. 

LI.  Before  commencing  hostilities  the  parliament  made  a 
final  proposition  to  the  king,  to  disband  his  army,  dismiss 
his  evil  counsellors,  and  return  to  his  parliament,  who  would  The  king 
also  dissolve  their  forces.  His  majesty  rejected  the  propo-  ^o^pogal^of 
sal,  and  marched  towards  London.  Essex  followed;  but  parliament, 
although  not  twenty  miles  distant,  they,  for  ten  days,  conti- 
nued ignorant  of  each  others’  motions,  till  about  midnight, 
on  the  22(1  of  October,  the  king  received  intelligence  of  the 
enemies’  approach.  In  his  anxiety  to  interpose  between  the 
royal  army  and  London,  Essex  had  left  great  part  of  his 
force,  with  their  artillery  and  baggage,  a considerable  way 
behind.  The  king,  who  hoped  to  defeat  the  advanced  body 
before  the  other  could  join,  resolved  to  give  battle.  The 
numbers  are  not  exactly  ascertained,  but  the  lowest  estimate 
of  the  royalists  is  upwards  of  twelve  thousand,  and  no  state- 
ment makes  their  opponents  exceed  ten.  They  encountered 
each  other  at  Edgehill,  near  Keinton,  in  Warwickshire,  and  Battle  of 
after  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  above  five  thousand 
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men  fell,  each  claimed  the  honour  of  a doubtful  victory. 
Next  day  Essex  marched  to  Coventry,  and  the  king  pro- 
ceeded to  Oxford.  Prince  Rupert  pushed  forward  with  fly- 
ing parties  of  cavalry,  and  carried  his  devastations  so  near 
London,  that  the  parliament  ordered  their  general  to  advance 
for  the  protection  of  the  city.  In  obedience  to  their  direc- 
tions, he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  quartered  his 
army  in  the  adjacent  villages. 

LIT.  Secured  against  a surprise,  the  parliam.ent,  anxious 
to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  agreed  upon  a petition 
for  peace,  which  was  presented  to  his  majesty  at  Colebrook, 
by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Pembroke,  lord  Wen- 
man,  Mr.  Pierrepont,  son  of  the  earl  of  Kingston,  sir  John 
Evelyn,  and  sir  John  Hippesley.  The  king  protested  be- 
fore God,  he  was  grieved  for  his  people’s  sufferings,  and,  in 
order  to  an  accommodation,  was  willing  to  reside  near  Lon- 
don, and  receive  such  propositions  as  they  should  send. 
But  no  sooner  were  the  parliamentary  messengers  returned 
with  their  answer  than  he  broke  up,  and  marched  towards 
London,  under  cover  of  a thick  fog.  He  reached  Brent- 
ford unperceived,  where  the  artillery  of  his  opponents  was 
stationed  with  only  a very  slender  guard,  which  he  immedi- 
ately attacked,  and  would  have  succeeded  in  dispering  the 
force,  capturing  the  artillery,  and  perhaps  reaching  the  ca- 
pital without  interruption,  had  not  the  resolute  conduct  of 
two  regiments  of  foot,  under  Hampden  and  Hollis,  support- 
ed by  a small  body  of  horse,  allowed  the  artillery  time  to 
escape,  and  prevented  the  advance  of  the  king’s  troops,  till 
night  separated  the  combatants,  both,  as  before,  claiming  to 
be  conquerors. 

Liii.  Accounts  of  this  unexpected  attack,  were  soon  brought 
to  London ; and  all  the  troops  in  the  vicinity,  being  hastily 
collected,  together  with  the  trainbands  of  the  city,  a force 
of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  in  high  spirits  and  order, 
were  ready  early  on  the  following  day,  to  march  against  the 
enemy.  The  caution  of  some  of  the  mercenary  officers,  pre- 
served the  king’s  army  from  paying  the  penalty,  forfeited  by 
his  breach  of  honour.  It  had  been  proposed  to  send  a de- 
tachment to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  while  the  main  body  as- 
sailed him  in  front ; but  when  Hampden  was  already  on  his 
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march  to  carry  the  first  part  of  the  plan  into  execution,  the 
advice  of  the  old  soldiers,  that  the  scheme  was  hazardous, 
and  that  the  army  had  already  acquired  sufficient  glory,  pre- 
vailed ,*  and  an  express  was  sent  to  countermand  the  orders, 
which  was  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  the  road  to  Oxford  left 
open  for  the  retreating  force,  whose  want  of  ammunition,  it 
was  afterwards  understood,  would  otherwise  have  compelled 
them  to  yield  a bloodless  victory.* 

Liv.  An  action  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  his  majesty’s 
solemn  declarations  of  a wish  for  peace,  was  loudly  exclaimed 
against  by  the  city  of  London,  who,  in  a petition  to  the  par* 
liament,  entreated  they  would  proceed  no  further  in  the  busi- 
ness of  accommodation,  because  evil  counsel  was  so  prevalent 
with  the  king,  that  he  would  but  delude  them  ; and  these 
sentiments  received  strong  confirmation  from  letters  which 
were  intercepted  from  Holland,  informing  his  majesty  of  the 
forwarding  of  ammunition  and  money,  and  of  the  success  of 
his  negotiations  with  the  king  of  Denmark.  In  the  north, 
the  earl  of  Newcastle  had  induced  Cumberland,  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  to  unite  for  the  royal  cause,  and  was 
at  the  head  of  a considerable  army,  who  had  lately  received 
an  important  accession  of  skilful  officers,  and  a large  supply 
of  ammunition  from  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  Cambridge, 
Hertford,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  were  associated  by 
lord  Gray,  for  parliament ; and  Winchester,  Chester,  Wake- 
field and  Doncaster,  had  submitted  to  their  army. 

Lv.  Peace  was  the  interest  of  parliament,  but  such  a peace 
as  should  secure  their  privileges,  and  the  safety  of  themselves 
and  their  adherents ; they,  therefore,  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  proposing  it  to  his  majesty ; and  the  very  increase 
of  their  demands  proves  their  sincerity,  as  well  as  their  con- 
fidence in  their  own  strength  ; for  the  stipulations  against  the 
royal  prerogative  rose  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risk  they 
ran  on  the  conclusion  of  a treaty,  from  the  extremities  to 
which  they  were  urged.  The  king  saw,  in  peace,  only  de- 
gradation; in  war,  he  had  every  thing  to  hope;  and  from 
the  fatal  idea  of  the  sacred  inviolability  of  the  royal  person, 
which  he  cherished  to  the  last,  imagined  he  had  nothing  to 
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fear.  Thus  situated,  during  the  interval  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  first,  and  before  the  commencement  of  another  cam- 
paign, the  two  houses,  notwithstanding  the  ver^.’  general  feel- 
ing of  resentment  and  distrust  prevalent  against  the  king, 
sent  commissioners  to  Oxford,  to  treat.  Charles,  determined 
upon  enforcing  unconditional  submission,  indirectly  encour- 
aged addresses  against  accommodation.  Their  proposals 
were  : — That  he  should  disband  his  army,  and  return  to  par- 
liament ; consent  to  the  disarming  of  papists,  and  the  trial  of 
delinquents  ; abolish  episcopacy  ; establish  such  a reforma- 
tion as  should  be  agreed  upon  in  an  assembly  of  divines ; 
settle  the  militia  as  formerly  required,  and  fill  up  the  high 
offices  of  state  as  they  recommended.  He  demanded  : — 
That  his  towns,  forts,  ships,  and  revenues,  should  be  re- 
stored ; the  illegal  powers  assumed  by  parliament,  disclaim- 
ed ; the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  authorized  to  prevent  sec- 
tarianism ; a cessation  of  hostilities,  and  a free  trade  allowed 
on  both  sides,  till  the  treaty  was  concluded.  From  propos- 
als so  widely  different,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
final  arrangement  could  take  place  ; the  friends  of  peace, 
on  both  sides,  therefore,  would  cheerfully  have  seconded  any 
reasonable  compromise,  but  they  were  excessively  disap- 
pointed, and  their  patience  worn  out  by  the  conduct  of  the 
king ; who,  apparently  at  one  time,  acceded  to  the  most  ma- 
terial propositions  for  adjustment,  and  then,  at  next  meeting, 
resumed  the  ground  he  had  seemed  willing  to  yield ; thus, 
throwing  every  thing  again  into  such  uncertainty,  that  the 
discussions  had  ever  to  begin  afresh ; till,  at  last,  parliament 
perceiving  no  end  to  be  attainable  by  such  fruitless  and  tan- 
talizing proceedings,  ordered  their  commissioners  to  break 
off  the  negotiations.* 

Lvi.  While  these  negotiations  were  going  forward,  the  Scot- 
tish envoys  arrived.  Their  instructions  were,  to  offer,  in  name 
of  the  conservators  of  the  peace,  their  mediation,  on  the 
basis  of  an  uniformity  in  religion  between  the  two  countries, 
and  to  procure  the  royal  authority  for  calling  a parliament. 
In  case  of  being  successful  with  the  king,  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed forward  to  parliament.  Lanark  set  out  post,  in  ordei 


* Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  399,  et  seq.  Burnet’s  Memoirs,  p.  204,  et  seq. 
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to  reach  court  before  ; but  being  detained  by  the  parliamen- 
tary troops  for  some  days,  it  was  the  end  of  February,  ere 
he  reached  his  destination.  He  brought  the  opinion  of  the 
Hamiltonian  party,  which  was  to  amuse  the  commissioners 
with  fair  speeches,  but  not  by  any  means,  to  allow  them  to 
proceed  to  London.  The  king,  although  he  had  wished  the 
conservators  at  their  first  assembling,  to  express,  in  some 
manner,  their  tender  respect  for  his  honour  and  safety  in  his 
quarrel  with  the  English  parliament,  yet  now,  when  he  per- 
ceived, that  even  their  neutrality  was  dubious,  desired  them 
to  point  out  the  article  in  the  act  of  pacification,  by  which 
they  were  warranted  or  obliged  to  interpose  in  the  internal 
affairs  or  differences  of  the  kingdom  of  England  ; as,  till  then.  Their  con- 
he  could  not  admit  of  their  acting  as  mediators,  or  allow 
them  to  proceed  in  that  capacity,  to  the  houses  of  parlia-  king, 
ment.  The  Scottish  commissioners  replied,  that  their  duty 
to  their  sovereign,  their  allegiance,  and  greatest  native  interest 
in  his  royal  person  and  greatness,  and  their  public  faith  and 
fraternity  to  the  parliament,  obliged  them  to  interpose.  They 
founded  their  warrant  also,  upon  the  answer  of  his  majesty 
and  the  two  houses  to  their  request — at  the  signing  of  the 
treaty — that  they  would  take  the  subject  of  uniformity  in  re- 
ligion between  the  two  nations,  into  their  consideration  ; and^ 
upon  the  declaration  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  conserving  the  peace,  and  to  the  lords  of  secret 
council,  that  they  w^ere  about  the  reformation  so  much  de- 
sired—-the  sincerity  of  which  they  had  since  evidenced  by 
abolishing  the  order  of  bishops,  as  a principal  mean  of  the 
desired  uniformity  in  kirk  government — and,  besides,  the 
impossibility,  where  kingdoms  were  so  nearly  joined  between 
themselves,  and  so  strictly  united  under  one  head,  to  stop 
the  delude  of  the  troubles  of  the  one,  that  it  affect  not  the 
other  with  the  danger  of  the  like,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
common  peace  of  both,  was  of  itself  a powerful  reason.  In  He  refuses 
his  final  refusal,  either  to  allow  the  commissioners  to  inter-  ation.*"^ 
fere,  or  to  grant  a parliament,  the  king  told  them  that  his 
care  to  prevent  the  deluge  of  troubles  in  England,  from 
causing  any  danger  to  Scotland,  was  visible  to  all  the  world  ; 
iuid  that,  from  his  great  desire  of  continuing  them  in  peace 
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and  tranquillity,  he  had  not  desired  any  assistance  from  them, 
even  for  his  own  preservation  ; and,  if  those  who  wished  to 
raise  any  commotion  there,  by  attempting  to  assist  the  rebels 
in  England,  were  looked  upon  as  troublers  of  the  peace  and 
incendiaries,  then,  for  aught  his  majesty  could  see,  there 
would  be  no  cause  to  apprehend  trouble ; and  such  dangers 
would  prove  rather  imaginary  than  real,  even  although  the 
conservators  should  be  content  to  keep  themselves  within 
their  proper  bounds. 

Lvii.  To  the  petition  of  the  general  assembly  he  replied 
shortly,  commending  their  zeal  for  the  true  reformed  reli- 
gion, against  heresy,  popery,  sects  and  innovations;  evaded 
the  question  of  unity  in  kirk  government,  but  expressed  him- 
self willinsr  to  refer  all  the  controversies  to  the  consideration 
of  “ a synod  of  learned  and  godly  divines,  to  be  regularly 
chosen  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  kingdom 
at  which  he  should  be  very  willing  that  some  learned  divines 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  were  present.  But  another,  or  rather 
the  same  petition  enlarged,  having  been  printed  at  London, 
he  afterward  published  a long  reply,  which  gave  rise  to  ob- 
servations not  highly  conducive  to  his  interest.  In  these,  af- 
ter noticing  the  dreadful  miseries  inflicted  by  the  papists  in 
Ireland,  and  the  fears  to  which  their  being  employed  in  the 
royal  army  in  England  had  given  rise — althoil^h  their  num- 
bers were  not  so  formidable  in  Scotland — the  commissioners 
complained,  “ that  a chief  praise  of  the  protestant  religion — 
and  thereby  their  not  vain,  but  just  gloriation — was,  by  the 
public  declaration  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  general  of  his 
majesty’s  forces  in  the  north,  and  nearest  to  Scotland,  trans- 
ferred unto  papists  ; who,  although  they  be  sworn  enemies 
to  kings,  and  be  as  infamous  for  their  treasons,  and  their 
conspiracies  against  princes  and  rulers,  as  for  their  known 
idolatry  and  spiritual  tyranny,  yet  are  they  openly  declared 
to  be  not  only  good  or  better,  but  far  better  subjects  than 
protestants  !”  They  then  entreated  the  suppression  of  their 
power,  and  the  uniformity  of  church  government  ; the 
strongest  let  to  which,”  they  represented  to  be  “ the  moun- 
tain of  prelacy,  under  whose  shadow  so  many  papists  and 
popishly  affected,  have  found  refuge,  and  profane  and  world- 
ly men,  who  fear  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  whose  eyes  are 
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seek  shelter ; besides  the  many  timorous  friends,  who  wish 
for  unity,  but  are  afraid  to  declare  themselves,  on  account  of  1643. 
the  prelates ; and  would,  if  prelacy  were  removed,  openly 
join  wdth  others  in  the  way  of  reformation.” 

Lviii,  The  king,  in  his  answer  asserted  : — that  in  the  The  king’s 
army  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  there  were  more  papists  than  in 
the  earl  of  Newcastle’s,  whose  loyalty  he  had  reason  to  com- 
mend, not  before  that  of  protestants,  but  of  such  as  rebel 
under  that  title;  and  whose  assistance  was  as  due  to  him  by 
the  law  of  God  and  man,  to  rescue  him  from  domestic  re- 
bellion, as  to  defend  the  kingdom  from  foreign  invasion  ; but 
he  solemnly  declared,  that  God  should  no  sooner  free  him 
from  the  desperate  and  rebellious  arms  raised  against  him, 
than  he  would  endeavour  to  free  himself  and  the  kingdom 
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from  any  fear  of  danger  from  the  other.  Nor  are  you,” 
said  he,  a little  mistaken,  if  either  you  believe  the  genera- 
lity of  this  nation  to  desire  a change  of  church  government, 
or  that  most  of  those  who  desire  it,  desire  by  it  to  introduce 
that  which  you  only  esteem  a reformation ; but  are  as  unwil- 
ling to  what  you  call  the  yoke  of  Christ,  as  those  whom  you 
call  profane  and  w'orldly  men,  and  so  equally  averse  both 
to  episcopacy  and  presbytery ; that  if  they  should  prevail  in 
this  particular,  the  abolition  of  the  one  would  be  no  let  to  the 
other,  nor  would  your  hearts  be  less  grieved,  your  expecta- 
tions less  frustrated,  your  hopes  less  ashamed,  or  your  refor- 
mation more  secured.”  This  last  prediction,  some  of  the 
leading  presbyterians  lived  to  see  fulfilled;  but  the  justifica- 
tion of  Newcastle  for  employing  papists,  was  productive  of 
immediate  disadvantage,  and  was  afterwards  greatly  improv- 
ed by  the  enemies  of  the  king. 

Lix.  Besides  these  negotiations,  others  were  going  for- 
ward of  a dark  and  detestable  complexion,  which  would  have 

involved  Scotland  in  cruel  intestine  warfare,  at  the  verv  mo- 

•/ 

ment  when  Charles  was  adjuring,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, that  nothing  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  peace  of  that 
kingdom.  On  the  queen’s  landing  at  Burlington,  which  she  The  queen 
did  in  the  end  of  February,  she  was  instantly  waited  upon 
by  Montrose,  who  gave  her  an  account  of  the  situation  of 
Scotland,  which  he  depicted  as  in  a state  nearly  approach- 
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ing  to  rebellion,  and  the  covenanters,  equally  to  be  dreaded 
with  the  English  parliament,  if  not  timeously  suppressed ; 
but  there  were  many  loyal  subjects,  he  told  her,  in  the 
country,  deficient  neither  in  wealth,  power,  or  courage,  who 
were  ready  to  rise  in  support  of  his  majesty,  and  only  want- 
ed his  commission ; once  invested  with  which,  there  was  no 
deed  so  desperate,  that  they  would  not  venture  on  for  his 
service.  But  there  was  danger  in  delay,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  strike  quickly ; and  he  therefore  proposed  to  destroy 
immediately  all  the  chief  leaders  among  the  covenanters,  be- 
fore they  were  allowed  time  to  put  themselves  on  their  de- 
fence ; for  if  they  were  permitted  to  get  an  army  assembled, 
they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  blast  in  the  bud,  the 
first  appearance  of  any  future  insurrection. 

LX,  These  violent  and  unprincipled  measures,  were  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of  the  queen,  who  was  with 
difficulty  persuaded  by  the  marquis,  now  created  duke*  of 
Hamilton,  to  hesitate  about  them  ; as  what  would  not  only 
bring  an  indelible  stain  on  his  majesty’s  honour,  but  destroy 
all  confidence  in  his  concessions  and  assurances ; and  for 
ever  put  an  end  to  any  chance  of  support  from  his  Scottish 
subjects.  He  confessed  he  had  his  fears  respecting  the  co- 
venanters, nor  could  he  promise  for  more  than  his  own  fide- 
lity and  diligence.  His  utmost  hope  was  to  keep  Scotland 
in  such  a state  of  agitation  during  the  summer,  as  to  prevent 
them,  for  that  year  at  least,  from  assisting  England.  His  on- 
ly expectation  was  from  delay.  He  could  perceive  no  pro- 
spect of  advantage  from  force ; there  was  neither  a castle 
nor  strength  in  the  king’s  power,  to  which  his  adherents 
could  retire  in  case  of  disaster.  The  people  were  entirely 
devoted  to  their  ministers,  and  it  was  but  lately  that  they 
had  seen  them  as  one  man,  resolve  to  die  in  defence  of  the 
covenant.  The  few  gentry  who  might  be  collected,  would 
only  serve  to  exasperate  their  enemies,  expose  themselves  to 
ruin,  and  the  royal  authority  to  hatred  and  derision.  There 
remained  then  none  else  except  the  highlanders,  and  these 
were  chiefly  at  the  command  of  Huntly  and  Argyle;  the 
former  was  fickle  and  inactive,  the  latter  able  but  adverse. 


* His  patent  was  dated  at  Oxford,  12th  April,  1643. 
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clans  from  their  mountains,  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  them  ; they  might  do  well  enough  for  a plundering  incur-  1643. 
sion,  but  the  moment  they  were  loaded  with  spoil,  they 
would  return  home  to  their  fastnesses  to  enjoy  their  booty, 
and  desert,  without  ceremony,  those  who  relied  on  their  ex- 
ertions. 

Lxi.  The  utmost,  however,  the  duke’s  arguments  could 
effect  was,  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  laid  before  the 
king,  and  his  majesty  not  disapproving  of  the  earfs  plans,  a The  king 
plot  was  originated,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  proba-  the^plan^ot 
bly  have  rivalled  the  Irish  massacre  in  atrocity.  The  earl  Montrose, 
of  Antrim,  after  bribing  the  general — a thing  considered 
by  the  conspirators  as  a matter  of  course — was  to  pro- 
cure the  transference  of  the  army  sent  to  Ireland  for  reduc- 
ing the  rebels,  back  to  England,  to  assist  the  king ; while 
he  himself,  with  a large  body  of  papists,  was  to  invade  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  where  he  relied  upon  being  joined  by 
the  McDonalds  of  the  isles,  to  whom  he  claimed  kindred; 
while  Montrose,  having  raised  the  Gordons,  should  bring 
his  northern  barbarians  to  effect  a junction  with  his  more 
savage  allies,  and,  after  exterminating  the  covenanters  by 
an  unexpected  assault,  leave  Scotland  in  the  repose  of  hope- 
less subjection,  and  march  south,  to  assist  Charles  in  reduc- 
ing England  to  a state  of  equally  enviable  tranquillity.  Mon-  Itisdefeat- 
ro’s  integrity,  and  that  of  his  army,  defeated  the  grand  out- 
line  of  the  scheme,  although  the  king  had  urged  Ormond, 
the  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  conclude  a cessation  with  the  re- 
bels, in  order  to  forward  it ; but  the  Irish  were  afterward  in- 
troduced by  the  ‘‘  gallant  ” Montrose,  and  gave  to  the  civil 
war  in  Scotland,  a horrid  feature  of  barbarism,  from  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  exempted.* 

* This  atrocious  plot  was  first  discovered  by  the  seizure  of  the  earl  of  An- 
trim. Major  Ballantyne,  who  was  with  the  Scottish  army  in  Ireland,  having 
perceived  a ship’s  boat,  lying  in  a creek  near  Carrickfergus,  seized  it,  and  a 
servant  of  the  earl’s,  who  had  arrived  in  it.  On  examination  the  servant  was 
found  to  have  come  on  shore,  to  see  if  his  lordship  could  land  with  safety.  The 
major,  by  threats,  forced  the  fellow  to  give  the  preconcerted  sign,  which  the 
earl  obeyed,  and  was  apprehended.  On  his  person  were  found  the  papers,  con- 
taining a plan  for  the  seduction  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  the  king’s  commis- 
sion for  treating  with  the  rebels. 
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LXii.  Oxford  was  the  focus  of  loyalty  and  episcopacy, 
where  licentiousness  formed  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
“ friends  of  church  and  state,”  as  they  styled  themselves ; 
and  the  exemplary  gravity  of  manners  which  distinguished 
their  opponents,  was  considered  as  an  undoubted  mark  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion.  In  such  company,  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  treated  with 
ridicule ; and  the  inhabitants  catching  the  contagion  of  the 
court,  reviled  and  mocked  them  from  their  windows  as  they 
passed,  or  on  the  streets  when  they  met  them.  Nor  was 
their  abode  rendered  only  uncomfortable,  but  dangerous ; 
their  letters  were  intercepted,  and  their  lives  threatened. 

Lxiii.  Reports  having  reached  Scotland  of  the  treatment 
they  were  exposed  to,  their  protracted  stay  created  uneasi- 
ness to  their  friends,  and  the  conservators  of  the  peace  or- 
dered their  return,  after  they  had  spent  nearly  four  months 
in  a useless  interchange  of  petitions  and  answers,  remon- 
strances and  replies.  The  king,  who  had  detained  them  to 
further  his  own  projects  in  Scotland,  was  also  written  to  by 
Hamilton,  who  requested  that  no  delay  should  be  interposed, 
as  their  further  detention  might  be  attended  with  the  worst 
consequences.  The  commissioners  were,  however,  still  an- 
xious to  go  forward  to  London,  and  the  king  as  anxious  that 
they  should  not,  when  the  chancellor,  finding  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  procure  his  consent,  proposed  to  protest  against 
this  infringement  of  their  safe-conduct.  The  king,  afraid 
of  the  effect  a protest  might  produce,  persuaded  the  earl  of 
Lindsay  to  use  his  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the  chancel- 
lor to  return  to  Scotland  ; and  he  having  been  told  of  a de- 
sign formed  by  some  of  the  court  party,  to  assassinate  him 
by  the  road,  if  he  attempted  to  proceed  to  the  metropolis,  re- 
lated this  to  Loudon,  who  also  dreading  treachery,  request- 
ed a passport  for  his  own  country. 

Lxiv.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  a meeting  of  the  privy 
- council,  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  of  public  burdens 
was  assembled,  to  whom  they  gave  a full  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, as  Henderson  did  to  the  church  commissioners, 
by  whom  they  were  thanked  for  their  conduct ; but  the  an- 
swers of  the  king,  particularly  those  in  which  he  avowed  em- 
ploying papists  in  his  army,  and  ridiculously  retorted  the 
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charge  on  his  English  parliament,  gave  rise  to  universal  dis- 
satisfaction, and  strong  expressions  of  dislike.  The  critical 
situation  of  the  country  not  admitting  of  delay,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  the  civil  bodies : — That  on  account  of  the  warlike 
preparations  going  forward  in  the  north  of  England,  the  na- 
tion should  be  put  in  a posture  of  defence;  which,  as  it 
could  not  be  done  without  the  authority  of  a parliament  or 
convention  of  the  estates,  and  as  the  king’s  sanction  for  as- 
sembling a parliament  could  not  be  obtained,  they  should 
therefore  summon  a convention  of  the  estates  without  his 
warrant,  for  which  they  had  precedents,  even  since  the  time 
king  James  had  gone  to  England.  Hamilton,  Southesk, 
and  the  lord  advocate,  sir  Thomas  Hope,  strongly  opposed 
this,  as  encroaching  upon  the  king’s  prerogative.  The 
question  was  protracted  for  ten  days,  and  through  several 
meetings ; but  at  last  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  impa- 
tience of  those  who  required  their  assembling,  decided  that 
the  chancellor  should  issue  his  mandate  for  their  meeting 
on  the  22d  of  June.  A letter  was  next  day  addressed  to 
his  majesty — signed  only  by  those  who  had  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative— apologizing  for  what  they  had  done,  on  account 
of  the  deep  importance  of  the  case;  the  supplies  due  by  the 
English  parliament  to  their  army  in  Ireland  being  in  ar- 
rears, and  the  payment  of  the  brotherly  assistance,  so  neces- 
sary for  relieving  the  public  burdens  of  the  kingdom,  being 
delayed  on  account  of  the  unhappy  distractions  in  that  coun- 
try, together  with  a sense  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
religion  and  peace  of  both,  all  impelling  them  to  pursue  this 
course. 

Lxv.  To  counteract  any  strong  measures  which  might  be 
adopted,  his  majesty  had  despatched  all  the  lords,  friendly 
to  his  cause,  to  Scotland  ; but  reports  which  had  gone  be- 
fore, entirely  destroyed  their  influence.  It  was  said,  that 
an  army  was  to  be  raised  by  them  in  Scotland,  to  enable  the 
king  to  put  down  the  English  parliament,  of  which  Hamil- 
ton was  to  have  been  commander  in  chief,  lord  Callender, 
general,  Baillie,  his  lieutenant,  and  Montrose,  general  of 
horse ; but  that  Montrose  refused  to  act  an  under  part. 
Th  is,  which  probably  originated  in  some  confused  rumours 
of  the  actual  machinations  of  the  court,  appeared  to  receive 
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confirmation  by  a journey  which  Montrose  made  to  the 
north,  and  some  meetings  he  had  with  Huntly,  Aboyne,  and 
other  chieftains,  to  whom  the  king  had  written,  recommend- 
ing them  to  assemble  their  vassals  and  friends,  and  vindicate 
to  them  the  royal  character,  from  the  numerous  imputations 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed  ; but  the  transmission,  soon 
after,  by  Monro,  of  the  papers  found  on  Antrim,  put  an  end 
to  all  conjectural  surmises. 

Lxvi.  Three  days  after  the  decision  of  the  privy  council, 
conservators  of  the  peace,  and  commissioners  for  public  bur- 
dens, to  call  a convention  of  the  estates,  the  earls  of  Rox- 
burgh, Kinnoul,  and  Lanark,  arrived  with  instructions,  to 
endeavour,  by  “all  fair  means,’’  to  hinder  any  treaty  being 
entered  into  between  the  Scottish  nation  and  the  English  par- 
liament, and  to  prevent  any  of  the  ministers  from  using  liber- 
ties in  the  pulpit  with,  or  censuring  any  of  the  king’s  actions  ; 
to  declare  the  king’s  readiness  to  contribute  any  thing  in 
his  power  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  even 
to  the  engaging  his  whole  revenues  in  Scotland,  rather  than 
it  should  be  allowed  to  return  ; and  expressly  declaring  the 
royal  pleasure,  that  that  army  should  not  be  recalled,  until 
he  was  acquainted  with  this,  and  discharging  the  earl  of  Le- 
ven  from  obeying  any  orders,  except  his,  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  also  ordered  to  publish  a declaration  to  the  people 
in  Scotland,  in  which  his  majesty  declares,  as  usual,  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  take  arms  in  self-defence,  much 
against  his  inclination ; disavows  his  employing  or  allowing 
to  be  employed,  any  papist  or  recusant,  and  adds — “ as  for  the 
other  malicious  and  wicked  insinuation,  that  our  success  here 
upon  the  rebellious  armies  raised  to  destroy  us,  will  have 
an  influence  upon  our  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  that  we  will 
endeavour  to  get  loose  from  these  wholesome  laws  that  have 
been  enacted  by  us  there ; we  can  say  no  more,  but  our  good 
subjects  of  that  kingdom,  know  with  what  deliberation,  our- 
self being  present  at  all  the  debates,  we  consented  to  these 
acts ; and  we  do  assure  our  subjects  there,  and  call  God  Al- 
mighty to  witness,  of  the  uprightness  and  resolution  of  our 
heart  on  that  point;  that  we  shall  always  use  our  utmost  en- 
deavours, to  defend  and  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
that  our  native  kingdom,  according  to  the  laws  established 
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there,  and  shall  no  longer  look  for  obedience^  than  we  shall  go- 
vern  by  the  laws  !”  He  concludes  with  a solemn  impreca- 
tion, which,  w^ere  we  to  judge  by  the  event,  providence  strik- 
ingly fulfilled.  “ And  God  so  deal  with  us  and  our  poste- 
rity, as  w'e  shall  inviolably  observe  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
that  our  native  kingdom ; and  the  protestations  we  have  so 
often  made,  for  the  defence  of  the  true  reformed  protestant 
religion,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  just  privileges,  and  freedom 
of  parliament.” 

Lxvji.  Nothing  now  could  be  done  by  his  majesty’s  ad- 
visers, but  either  publish  his  letter  forbidding  the  convention 
to  meet,  which  they  knew  would  be  vain,  or  protest  against 
its  legality  when  met,  which  might  prove  dangerous.  They 
therefore  convoked  a number  of  noblemen,  who,  after  four 
days  spent  in  debate,  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  king,  an 
ex  post  facto  authorization  of  the  estates,  and  an  attempt  to 
limit  their  proceedings  to  the  specific  objects  of  providing 
for  the  support  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  the  procuring 
payment  of  the  brotherly  assistance.  With  this  advice  the 
king  complied,  and  in  consequence,  all  his  friends  attended 
the  meeting,  declaring  their  presence  there  was  in  obedience 
to  his  majesty’s  warrant.  Upon  the  meeting,  however,  de- 
claring themselves  a free  convention,  Hamilton,  who  had 
voted  it  no  convention,  but  as  regulated  by  the  king’s  letter, 
left  the  place,  together  with  Lanark,  his  brother,  and  several 
other  noblemen. 

Lxviii.  For  some  time,  the  Scots  had  been  anxiously  look- 
ing for  ambassadors  from  England,  as  affairs  there  had  begun 
to  assume  a threatening  aspect.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1643,  the  enemies  of  the  parliament  prevailed,  and  for- 
tune seemed  to  have  condemned  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Eng- 
land. The  queen  and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  subjected  the 
northern  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  and  pressed  upon  Yorkshire ; while 
lord  Fairfax  with  his  son  sir  Thomas,  were  able  to  afford 
but  insufficient  resistance.  The  army  of  Essex,  mouldered 
away  by  sickness,  retreated  upon  London  for  recruits,  sir 
William  Waller’s  army  in  the  west  was  annihilated,  and 
Bristol,  the  second  town  in  the  kingdom,  had  been  taken  by 
prince  Rupert.  These  circumstances,  which  were  in  pro- 
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gress  during  the  negotiations  with  the  king,  and  seemed  to 
give  to  the  royal  party  an  overwhelming  preponderance,  are 
necessary  to  be  kept  in  recollection,  when  we  attend  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Scots. 

Lxix.  While  the  English  commissioners  were  unexpected- 
ly delayed,  the  convention  were  occupied  in  attending  to  an 
accusation  brought  against  the  earls  of  Morton,  Roxburgh, 
Kinnoul,  Lanark,  Annandale,  and  Carnwath,  by  the  English 
parliament,  as  incendiaries.  These  noblemen,  in  returning 
home  from  Oxford,  wrote  to  the  queen,  advising  that  three 
or  four  thousand  men  should  be  sent  to  Lancashire,  other- 
wise that  county  would  in  all  probability  be  lost  to  the  king. 
This  letter  being  intercepted,  Mr.  Walden  was  sent  down 
by  the  two  houses,  to  complain  of  them  as  intermeddlers  and 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  contrary  to  the  late  treaty ; but  the 
king’s  party  insisting,  that  till  the  question  at  issue  between 
the  parties  were  debated,  and  the  king’s  quarrel  declared 
unjust  by  the  Scottish  people,  the  lords  had  been  guilty  of 
no  crime ; they  were  passed  over,  on  promising  not  again 
to  interfere,  with  a gentle  censure,  except  Carnwath  ; who, 
being  accused  of  having  represented  his  countrymen  as  re- 
bels to  the  king,  and  asserting  that  their  commissioners, 
not  content  with  their  own  rebellion,  would  stir  up  rebellion 
in  England  also,  to  ruin  the  king  and  his  family,  was  or- 
dered to  stand  trial ; but,  afraid  of  the  consequences,  he  fled, 
and  the  estates  fined  him  in  ten  thousand  pounds  Scots,  for 
contumacy.  Traquair,  too,  who  was  suspected,  and  unable 
to  satisfy  the  committee  that  examined  him,  chose  to  absent 
himself;  but  his  son,  lord  Linton,  whose  credit  stood  high 
with  the  estates,  prevented  all  further  proceedings  against 
him. 

Lxx.  And  now,  the  church  commissioners — whose  private 
opinions  coincided  with  the  universal  opinion  of  the  nation, 
upon  the  necessity  of  putting  the  kingdom  in  a posture  of  de- 
fence— from  a thorough,  rational,  persuasion,  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  was  placed  in  exactly  the  same  state  they 
themselves  had  so  lately  been,  that  the  struggle  was  the  same, 
— for  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  religious  profession — -had 
individually  expressed  that  opinion  ; but,  considering  that 
“ the  conclusions  of  peace  or  war,  were  without  their  ele-^ 
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ment,  and  alone  the  work  of  the  state,  declined  as  a body, 
oiFering  any  advice.  On  being  urged,  however,  by  the  lead- 
ers, with  whom  they  in  general  acted,  and  being  persuaded, 
that  should  the  popish  and  prelatic  party  prevail,  an  intes- 
tine war  in  Scotland,  or  worse,  an  irresistible  tyranny  would 
predominate — in  other  words,  should  the  king  crush  his 
English  subjects,  he  would  have  very  little  hesitation  in  de- 
spoiling their  Scottish  brethren  of  the  privileges  he  had  re- 
luctantly and  hollowly  granted  them  ; — they  presented  a re- 
monstrance to  the  estates,  on  the  dangers  and  wishes  of  the 
kirk ; requesting  them  to  devise  the  means  of  deliverance, 
without,  however,  alluding  to  any  method  it  might  be  pro- 
per for  them  to  pursue. 

Lxxi.  But  the  estates  had  already  sat  long  beyond  the 
time  for  which  they  were  usually  convened,  and,  excepting 
a vote  for  raising  money  to  supply  the  army  in  Ireland,  no 
public  business  had  been  transacted  ; all  were  on  the  tiptoe 
of  conjecture  and  expectation,  when  Mr.  Corbet,  a member 
of  the  lower  house,  arrived  with  a message  from  the  English 
parliament,  excusing  their  apparent  neglect,  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  plots  they  had  been  employed  in  detecting,  and 
requesting  that  Antrim  should  be  delivered  over  to  them  ; 
also,  that  the  border  should  be  protected,  and  announcing 
that  reofular  commissioners  were  about  to  follow. 

Lxxii.  Meanwhile,  the  general  assembly  met,  and  was 
opened  by  sir  Thomas  Hope,  lord  advocate,  as  commission- 
er, who,  in  opposition  to  his  inclination,  had  been  forced 
to  accept  the  office.  The  king’s  letter  was  short  and  gra- 
cious, it  reminded  them  of  his  majesty’s  goodness  toward 
them,  and  his  consequent  expectation  of  their  concurring 
with  his  princely  desires,  to  preserve  peace  in  church  and 
state,  by  the  moderation  of  their  dutiful  proceedings  ; and 
warns  them  of  a danger  it  had  been  well  he  himself  had 
always  shunned.  “ Having  observed  that  alterations  in 
points  of  religion,  are  often  inlets  to  civil  dissensions,  and 
the  hazard,  if  not  overthrow  of  both  kirks  and  kingdoms  ; 
therefore,”  he  adds,  ‘•'of  our  great  affection,  and  special  ten- 
derness to  your  peace— who  of  all  our  dominions,  are  yet 
happy  therein,  to  the  envy  of  others — we  conjure  and  re- 
quire of  you,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  obedience  of  us,  his 
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vicegerent,  that  your  endeavours  and  consultations,  tend  on- 
ly to  preserve  peace  and  quietness  among  you.”  The  an- 
swer— they  who  w^ere  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Oxford 
and  York  plots — returned  to  this  declaration,  at  the  close  of 
the  assembly,  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
honest  men,  uninstructed  in  the  courtly  art  of  making  truth 
subservient  to  political  purposes.  They  “ earnestly  pray  to 
God  Almighty,  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  to 
incline  your  majesty’s  heart  to  the  counsels  of  truth  and 
peace ; to  direct  your  government  for  the  good  of  your  peo- 
ple, the  punishment  of  malefactors,  and  the  praise  of  welldo- 
ers, that  this  fire  of  unnatural  and  unchristian  war  being  ex- 
tinguished, the  people  of  God,  your  majesty’s  good  subjects, 
may  lead  a quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  ho- 
nesty.”* The  practical  reply,  was  an  immediate  disdain  of 
present  deceitful  peace,  when  put  in  competition  with  future 
security.  Henderson,  whose  sound  judgment  and  eminent 
fitness  for  such  a situation  in  times  of  difficulty  had  stood 
the  test,  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the  assembly  were  for 
some  days  engaged  in  preliminary  arrangements  and  private 
business. 

Lxxiii.  At  length  the  expected  commissioners  arrived — 
sir  William  Armine,  sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger,  Thomas 
Hutcher  and  Henry  Darnley,  Esqs. — from  the  parliament 
to  the  estates,  with  a declaration,  Earnestly  requesting 
their  brethren  of  Scotland,  to  hasten  their  speedy  aid  and 
assistance ; and  informing  them,  that  although  in  the  straits 
and  perplexities  of  want  and  danger,  by  which  the  friends  of 
religion  and  liberty  were  surrounded,  they  would  not  receive 
such  plentiful  entertainment  as  might  at  other  times  be  ex- 
pected, yet  they  would  not  fail  to  reap  great  honour  and  ad- 
vantage by  their  undertaking;  both  in  the  service  therein 
done  to  God,  whose  cause  it  is,  and  the  dangers  and  mise- 
ries which  would  thereby  be  kept  from  themselves.  Mr. 
Marshall,  a presbyterian,  and  Mr.  Nye,  an  independ- 
ent, deputed  from  the  assembly  of  divines,  who  had  met  at 
Westminster,  to  assist  the  others  ; besides  their  instructions 
in  matters  concerning  the  peace  and  common  weal  of  both 
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kingdoms,  received  directions  to  resort  to  the  general  as-  BOOK 
sembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  propound  and  con- 
suit  with  them  in  all  occasions  which  might  further  the  so  1643. 
much  desired  reformation  in  ecclesiastical  matters.”  In  an 

Westmiri- 

address  to  the  assembly,  which  they  brought,  the  two  houses  ster  divines 

desire,  that  the  reverend  body  would,  according  to  their  for- 

1 xisT  • ^ sembly. 

mer  promise,  send  to  the  assembly  at  w estminster,  such  num- 
ber of  godly  and  learned  divines  as  they  should  think  expe- 
dient for  the  furtherance  of  that  work,  which  so  much  con- 
cerns the  honour  of  God,  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the 
two  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  must  needs  have 
a great  influence  in  procuring  a more  safe  and  prosperous 
condition  to  other  reformed  churches  abroad  ; and,  that  their 
endeavours  may  be  more  effectual,  the  two  houses  do  make 
this  request  to  them,  with  their  authority,  advice,  and  ex- 
hortation, so  far  as  belongs  to  them  to  stir  up  that  nation, 
to  send  some  competent  forces  in  aid  of  this  parliament  and 
kingdom,  against  the  many  armies  of  the  popish  and  prela- 
tical  party,  and  their  adherents  now  in  arms,  for  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  all  the  profes- 
sors thereof.^  No  time  was  lost  in  proceeding  to  the  im- 
portant business  for  which  they  had  been  sent,  and  where 
the  necessity  was  so  urgent,  it  was  not  long  in  being  con- 
cluded. ‘‘  The  English  wished  only  a civil  league,  but  the 
Scots  desired  a religious  covenant,”  which,  considering  the 
state  of  religious  feeling  and  profession  in  both  countries, 
was  the  most  judicious  and  political  plan  that  could  have 
been  proposed,  for  rendering  the  alliance  of  the  parties  effi- 
cient and  irresistible.f 

* The  commissioners  landed  at  Leith,  where  they  were  met  by  a commit- 
tee of  the  estates,  who  complimented  them,  and  brought  them  up  in  state  to 
Edinburgh  ; they  were  introduced  to  the  leading  men  of  the  covenanters,  from 
whom  they  all  received  a cordial  welcome,  only  Mr  Nye,  as  an  independent, 
was  viewed  by  some  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  with  jealousy.  The  very 
nomination  of  Mr.  Nye,  an  open  avowed  independent,  must  free  the  English 
parliament  or  their  commissioners,  from  the  charge  of  chicane,  in  their  nego- 
tiations respecting  the  reformation  of  religion.  Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  391. 

I I do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Laing  intended  the  following  for  wit;  if  he 
did,  he  only  adds  one  more  to  the  melancholy  list  of  those  destined  to  prove 
the  danger  of  meddling  with  weapons  they  do  not  know  how  to  manage — 
pointless  sarcasms,  thrown  at  the  shield  of  truth,  are  not  always  harmless  in 
their  recoil  on  the  hand  that  throws  them.  “ The  Scots  ” says  he,  demanded 
VOL.  IV.  g 
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Lxxiv.  That  there  existed  a necessity  for  entering  into  the 
contest,  and  that  the  Scottish  nation  could  not  remain  tran- 
quil spectators  of  the  struggle,  was  allowed  on  all  hands. 
The  northern  counties  of  England  were  the  seat  of  war, 
and,  although  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  according  to  the  treaty, 
were  still  without  garrisons,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  would  long  be  suffered  to  remain  unoccupied  by  some 
of  the  parties  ; in  which  case,  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
Scotland,  would  have  been  exposed  to  contribution,  and 
whichever  party  prevailed,  the  neutral  unarmed  people 
would  suffer,  unless  a force  sufficient  to  protect  the  frontiers 
were  constantly  kept  up,  a thing  rendered  totally  impossi- 
ble, by  the  poverty  of  the  country ; there,  therefore,  remain- 
ed no  choice,  but  for  such  a force,  when  raised,  to  march 
into  England,  and  join  either  the  parliament  or  the  king. 
The  royalist  party  urged  the  allegiance  the  Scottish  nation 
owed  their  native  king,  and  their  own  covenant,  by  which 
they  were  bound  to  assist  his  majesty,  in  asserting  his  hon- 
our, in  all  cases  not  inconsistent  with  their  religion  or  liber- 
ty. They  had,  besides  private  inducements;  the  king  had 
promised  large  revenues  to  the  leaders,  and  that  every  third 
place  of  emolument  or  trust,  should  be  held  by  a Scottish™ 
man.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  was  urged,  that  the  king’s 
councils  were  directed  by  papists,  and  persons  holding  ar- 
bitrary principles,  and  that  it  would  be  little  for  his  honour, 
to  enable  an  army,  composed  as  his  was,  of  the  most  disso- 
lute and  abandoned  characters,  to  triumph  over  men  of  a 
very  opposite  description.* 

a religious  covenant,  without  which,  in  an  age  addicted  to  the  covenants,  of 
works,  of  grace,  mediation  and  redemption,  the  bonds  of  national  alliance,  and 
even  of  social  intercourse,  were  deemed  insecure.”  Hist,  of  Scot.  vol.  iii. 
p.  256.  The  effort  here,  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  leading  doctrines  of  re- 
velation, and  upon  a people  for  cherishing  them,  is  happily  as  silly  as  it  is  evi  - 
dent. 

* Whitelock,  whose  case  may  be  considered  a favourable  example,  as  he 
mentions  that  the  commander,  sir  John  Biron,  and  his  brother,  endeavoured 
to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  their  soldiers,  mentions,  that  when  his  house 
was  taken  possession  of,  “ the  soldiery,  who  carried  their  whores  with  them, 
consumed  the  provisions  and  liquors,  lighted  their  pipes  with  his  MSS.,  and  the 
title  deeds  of  his  estates ; destroying  what  they  could  not  consume,  they  lit- 
tered their  horses  with  his  wheat  sheaves,  broke  his  fences,  and  did  every  kind 
of  mischief.” 
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Lxxv.  Amon^  the  covenanters,  a difference  arose,  whe-  BOOK 
ther  the  Scots  should  enter  England  as  armed  mediators,  as 


friends  to  both,  or  as  allies  of  the  parliament;  it  was  decid-  1643. 
ed  in  favour  of  the  latter,  because,  by  ancient  leagues,  the 
two  countries  were  bound  to  assist  each  other,  when  reli- for  joining 
gion  was  in  danger  from  external  or  internal  enemies;  and, 
when  the  native  princes  of  Scotland  opposed  by  arms  the 
progress  of  the  reformation,  the  Scots  sought  and  obtained 
the  assistance  of  an  army  from  England,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  procure  the  pacification  at  Leith,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  religion.  If  either  of  the  two  nations  be 
reduced,  it  was  argued,  the  other  cannot  expect  long  to  ex- 
ist free,  and  many  years’  sad  experience  taught,  what  in- 
fluence popery  and  prelacy  in  England,  might  have  upon 
Scotland.  Thence  came  the  prelates,  the  ceremonies,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  thence  a bloody  sword  to  en- 
force them.  They  have  already  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
good  building,  by  casting  out  prelacy,  and  they  are  now  call- 
ing for  help  to  rear  the  fabric.  ‘‘  If  now,”  said  they,  we 
forsake  them,  we  forsake  our  dearest  friends,  who  can  best 
help  us,  should  we  be  reduced  to  the  like  straits  hereafter 
by  the  common  adversary;  by  suffering  them  to  sink,  we  not 
only  betray  their  safety,  but  our  own.  If  we  suffer  the 
parliament  of  England  to  be  cut  off,  we  have  lost  our  peace 
with  England,  because,  after  our  disappointment,  through 
breach  of  the  declaration  at  Dunse,  we  resolved  to  seek  not 
a present,  but  a durable  peace  for  ourselves  and  our  posteri- 
ty. The  surest  mean  we  can  pitch  on,  was  to  settle  our 
demands  by  advice  of  the  parliament  of  England,  as  the 
best  caution  and  warrant  of  our  peace ; but,  if  they  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  prelatical  faction,  the  workers  of  our  woe, 
obtain  the  power,  we  may  expect  war  from  them  and  the 
king,  ere  three  months  pass.  Nor  will  they  want  pretences ; 
they  know  all  their  disappointments  have  proceeded  from 
Scotland.  Resistance  to  the  king  they  call  rebellion  and 
treason  ; and  they  have  already  ventured  to  assert  that  the 
king  was  not  bound  to  preserve  what  he  had  granted  us,  be- 
cause, by  keeping  this  convention,  we  have  first  broken  with  Objections 
him.”  To  this,  it  was  objected,  that  having  procured  the  es- 
tablishment  of  their  religion  an  1 liberty,  according  to  their  ty.  ^ ^ 
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desires,  by  act  of  assembly  and  parliament,  with  his  majes- 
ty’s consent,  and  having  his  royal  declaration  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  to  the  noblemen  and  burghs,  assuring  them  of 
the  preservation  of  their  privileges  without  alteration,  the 
Scottish  nation  had  no  interest  nor  hazard,  however  matters 
went  in  England. 

Lxxvr.  In  reply,  the  covenanters  urged,  that  neither  ver- 
bal promises,  nor  fair  declarations  for  maintaining  religion 
and  liberty,  were  any  security  ; actions  having  been  so  often 
found  to  contradict  words.  As,  for  instance,  the  treaty  of 
Dunse,  when,  from  regard  to  his  majesty’s  honour,  confi- 
dence had  been  placed  in  his  gracious  verbal  declarations, 
for  conditions  of  the  treat}^,  yet,  they  were  afterward  denied, 
and  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman — all  that 
vvas  there  agreed  upon,  in  favour  of  religion  and  liberty,  re- 
versed, and  an  army  levied  against  them.  It  was  the  coun- 
sel of  Mons.  de  Thou,  to  the  queen  regent,  at  St.  Andrews, 
for  reversing  the  first  reformation  in  Scotland,  to  grant  to 
the  reformers,  every  thing  they  craved,  in  fair  promises  and 
declarations,  and  when,  satisfied  with  these,  they  had  dis- 
persed, to  interpret  her  meaning  herself,  and  take  vengeance 
on  the  heads  of  her  opponents.  The  same  policy  was  used 
by  the  king  of  France,  for  subverting  the  protestant  reli- 
gion. And  we  ourselves,”  they  convincingly  contended, 

have  found,  by  former  experience,  that  the  establishment 
of  our  first  reformation,  by  an  act  of  assembly  and  parlia- 
ment, could  not  secure  us  from  the  violent,  pressing  innova- 
tions against  both  ; and  no  assembly  nor  parliament,  no  rot- 
ten cable,  no  slipping  anchor  of  articles,  to  which  we  may 
fasten  our  hopes,  will  ever  be  found  means  of  safety,  in  an 
hour  of  danger,  so  long  as  our  enemies  sit  at  the  helm  ; so 
long  as  they  govern  the  king’s  council  and  conduct,  who 
make  him,  by  extrajudicial  declarations,  weaken,  or  destroy 
whatever  is  enacted  by  an  assembly  or  parliament,  and  in- 
terpret the  laws  in  opposition  to  the  supreme  legislatures  of 
the  country  ; but,  above  all,  if  the  English  parliament  were 
put  down,  what  security  would  they  have  against  such  plots 
as  the  Irish,  and  those  lately  detected  ? 

Lxxvii.  Althougli  it  was  decided  to  join  interest  with  the 
English  parliament,  and  that  the  alliance  should  be  religious, 
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some  difliculty  yet  remained  respecting  the  nature  of  the  BOOK 
treaty.  The  English  united  with  the  Scots  in  the  abolition 
of  prelacy,  and  readily  agreed  to  its  extirpation,  as  the  reli-  i643. 
gious  establishment  of  the  land.  But,  averse  as  they  were 
to  the  pride,  pomp,  and  dominion  of  episcopacy,  the  English 
commissioners  were  unwilling  to  imitate  the  retaliating  spirit 
of  the  Scots.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  younger,  whose  genius,  English  fa- 
eloquence,  and  piety  had  deservedly  given  him  great  in-  vour  toler- 
fluence,  had  adopted  the  tolerating  principles  of  the  inde- 
pendents ; and  was  perfectly  satisfied,  on  political  grounds, 
to  deprive  of  power  a hierarchy  who  had  abused  it,  and  to 
render  a persecuting  church  incapable  of  continuing  to  per- 
secute ; but,  supported  by  Mr.  Nye,  he  did  not  wish  to  sub- 
stitute in  her  room,  another  who  professed  an  equal  anxiety 
to  enforce,  by  unscriptural  methods — pains  and  penalties — 
uniformity  to  her  dogmas  and  discipline;  they  therefore  ob- 
jected to  the  first  draft  of  the  covenant,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  wished  to  have  it  worded  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  comprehend  all  the  different  sects  of  protest- 
ants,  now  frequently  confounded  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  independents  ; nor  was  it  till  after  many  meetings 
between  the  committees  from  the  convention  of  estates,  the 
general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  com- 
missioners from  England,  that  the  important  document  was  accede 
agreed  to,  as  it  now  stands.  It  has  been  the  object  of  as  to 
much  misrepresentation,  as  it  has  been  of  abuse  ; I therefore 
insert  it  entire : — 

We,  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  citizens  and  The  So- 
burgesses,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  commons  of  all  sorts,  ^ 

in  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England  and  Ireland,  by  the  Covenant, 
providence  of  God,  living  under  one  king,  and  being  of  one 
reformed  religion,  having  before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king’s  majesty 
and  his  posterity,  and  the  true  public  liberty,  safety  and 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  wherein  every  one’s  private  condition 
is  included ; and  calling  to  mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody 
plots,  conspiracies,  attempts  and  practices  of  the  enemies  of 
God,  against  the  true  religion  and  professors  thereof  in  all 
places,  especially  in  these  three  kingdoms,  ever  since  the 
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and  presumption  are  of  late,  and  at  this  time  increased  and 
1643.  exercised,  whereof  the  deplorable  estate  of  the  church  and 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  distressed  estate  of  the  church  and 
kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dangerous  estate  of  the  church 
and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  are  present  and  public  testimonies  : 
We  have  now  at  last — after  other  means  of  supplication, 
remonstrance,  protestations,  and  sufferings — for  the  preserva- 
tion of  ourselves  and  our  religion  from  utter  ruin  and  de- 
struction, according  to  the  commendable  practice  of  these 
kingdoms  in  former  times,  and  the  example  of  God’s  people 
in  other  nations,  after  mature  deliberation,  resolved  and  de- 
termined to  enter  into  a mutual  and  Solemn  League  and  Co- 
venant, wherein  we  all  subscribe,  and  each  one  of  us  for  him- 
self, with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most  high  God,  do  swear, 
‘‘  1.  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  endeavour,  in  our  several  places 
and  callings,  the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  go- 
vernment, against  our  common  enemies ; the  reformation  of 
religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline  and  government,  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches  ; 
and  shall  endeavour  to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity 
in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of  church  government, 
directory  for  worship  and  catechising,  that  we,  and  our  pos- 
terity after  us,  may  as  brethren  live  in  faith  and  love,  and 
tlie  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  us. 

2.  That  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, endeavour  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy — that  is, 
church  government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancel- 
lors and  commissaries,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdea- 
cons, and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that 
hierarchy — superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and 
whatsoever  shall  be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine 
and  the  power  of  godliness,  lest  we  partake  in  other  men’s 
sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive  of  their  plagues, 
and  that  the  Lord  may  be  one,  and  his  name  one  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 
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‘‘3.  We  shallj  with  the  same  sincerity,  reality,  and  con-  BOOK 
stancy  in  our  several  vocations,  endeavour,  with  our  estates 
and  lives,  mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  1643. 
the  parliaments,  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  that  the 
w'orld  may  bear  witness  with  our  consciences  of  our  loyalty, 
and  that  we  have  no  thouijhts  or  intentions  to  diminish  his 
majesty’s  just  power  and  greatness. 

“ 4.  We  shall  also,  with  all  faithfulness,  endeavour  the 
discovery  of  such  as  have  been,  or  shall  be  incendiaries,  ma- 
lignants,  or  evil  instruments,  by  hindering  the  reformation  of 
religion,  dividing  the  king  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the 
kingdoms  from  another,  or  making  any  faction  or  parties 
among  the  people,  contrary  to  this  league  and  covenant,  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  public  trial,  and  receive  condign 
punishment,  as  the  degree  of  their  offences  shall  require  or 
deserve,  or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  both  kingdoms  re- 
spectively, or  others  having  power  from  them  for  that  effect, 
shall'judge  convenient. 

5.  And  w^hereas,  the  happiness  of  a blessed  peace  be- 
tween these  kingdoms,  denied  in  former  times  to  our  proge- 
nitors, is,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  granted  unto  us, 
and  hath  been  lately  concluded  and  settled  by  both  parlia- 
ments, we  shall  each  one  of  us,  according  to  our  place  and 
interest,  endeavour  that  they  may  remain  conjoined  in  a firm 
peace  and  union,  to  all  posterity ; and  that  justice,  may  be 
done  upon  the  wilful  opposers  thereof,  in  manner  expressed 
in  the  precedent  article. 

“ 6.  We  shall  also,  according  to  our  places  and  callings, 
in  this  common  cause  of  religion,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the 
kingdoms,  assist  all  those  that  enter  into  this  league  and 
covenant,  in  the  maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof,  and  shall 
not  suffer  ourselves  directly  or  indirectly,  by  whatsoever 
combination,  persuasion,  or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  with- 
drawn from  this  blessed  union  and  conjunction,  whether  to 
make  defection  to  the  contrary  part,  or  to  give  ourselves  to  a 
detestable  indifferency  or  neutrality  in  this  cause,  which  so 
much  concerneth  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  king- 
doms, and  honour  of  the  king;  but  shall  all  the  days  of  our 
lives,  zealously  and  constantly  continue  therein,  against  all 
opposition,  and  promote  the  same  according  to  our  power. 
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against  all  lets  and  impediments  whatsoever;  and  what  we 
are  not  able  ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome,  we  shall  re- 
veal and  make  known,  that  it  may  be  fully  prevented  or  re- 
moved, and  which  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight  of  God : 

“ And,  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty  of  so  many  sins 
and  provocations  against  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as 
is  too  manifest  by  our  present  distresses  and  dangers,  the 
fruits  thereof,  we  profess,  and  declare  before  God  and  the 
world,  our  unfeigned  desire  to  be  humbled  for  our  own  sins, 
and  for  the  sins  of  these  kingdoms  ; especially,  that  we  have 
not  as  we  ought,  valued  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  gospel, 
that  we  have  not  laboured  for  the  purity  and  power  thereof, 
and  that  we  have  not  endeavoured  to  receive  Christ  in  our 
hearts,  to  walk  worthy  of  him  in  our  lives,  which  are  the 
causes  of  other  sins  and  transgressions,  so  much  abounding 
amongst  us  ; and  our  true  and  unfeigned  purpose,  desire, 
and  endeavour  for  ourselves,  and  all  others  under  our  power 
and  charge,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  in  all  duties  we 
owe  to  God  and  man,  to  amend  our  lives,  and  each  one  to 
go  before  another  in  the  example  of  a real  reformation,  that 
the  Lord  may  turn  away  his  wrath  and  heavy  indignation, 
and  establish  these  churches  and  kingdoms  in  truth  and 
peace.  And  this  covenant  we  make  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  with  a true  intention 
to  perform  the  same,  as  we  shall  answer  at  that  great  day, 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  most  humbly 
beseeching  the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by  his  Holy  Spirit  for 
this  end,  and  to  bless  our  desires  and  proceedings  with  such 
success,  as  may  be  deliverance  and  safety  to  his  people,  and 
encouragement  to  other  Christian  churches  groaning  under, 
or  in  danger  of  antichristian  tyranny,  to  join  in  the  same,  or 
like  association  and  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  en- 
largement of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Christian  kingdoms  and  commonwealths.” 

Lxxviii.  The  covenant  was  received  by  the  assembly, 
from  the  committees  by  whom  it  had  been  framed,  with  the 
most  unbounded  marks  of  approbation.*  The  old  and  the 

* “ This  assembly  sat  down  ilk  day  by  eight  hours  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
tinued till  12  hours,  syne  went  to  dinner.  At  two  hours  they  advised  and 
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grave,  expressed  by  tears  of  joy,  their  hearty  affection,  and  BOOK 
all  with  the  most  cordial  unanimity,  hailed  it  as  a new  pe- 
riod  and  crisis  in  the  work  of  the  reformation.  It  was  on  ^^4^3 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  carried  to  the  convention  of  Ratified  by 
estates,  by  w'hom  it  was  ratified  with  equal  celerity  and  de-  estates. 

counselled  with  the  conservators  of  peace,  or  convention  of  estates,  and  se- 
cret council,  of  what  they  had  been  doing,  while  [until]  six  hours  at  even,  syne 
dissolved,  and  went  home.” 

In  his  memoranda  of  this  assembly,  bishop  Guthrie  gives  a veiy  characteris- 
tical  account  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  lord  Maitland,  afterwards  the  in- 
famous duke  of  Lauderdale,  which  1 shall  ti’anscribe,  as  it  serves  to  prove — 
what  is  plain  from  the  whole  history — that  the  most  furious,  or  most  reprehen- 
sible parts  of  measures,  in  themselves  good,  were  forced  upon  the  excellent 
men  with  whom  these  measures  originated,  by  zealots  and  hypocrites,  both  re- 
ligious and  political,  who  afterwards  turned  apostates,  and  whose  characters 
have  not  been  sufficiently  held  up  to  the  execration  they  merit  5 while  pious, 
upright  professors — and  even  the  profession  itself — have  been  made  to  bear 
the  obloquy  of  acts,  which,  left  to  themselves,  and  not  urged  on  by  the  spe- 
cious arguments  of  the  others,  would  have  had  a very  different  appearance. 

“ Henry  Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling,  rising  up,  spoke  to  this  effect.  ‘ That 
he  observed  the  assembly  of  divines  in  their  letter,  and  the  parliament  in  their 
declaration,  were  both  clear  and  particular,  conceining  the  privative  part,  viz. 
that  they  would  extirpate  episcopacy,  root  and  branch ; but  as  to  the  positive 
part  what  they  meant  to  bring  in,  they  huddled  up  in  many  ambiguous  general 
terms  ; so  that  whether  it  would  be  presbytery  or  independency,  or  any  thing 
else,  God  only  knew,  and  no  man  could  pronounce  infallibly  concerning  it. 

Therefore,  that  so  long  as  they  stood  there,  and  would  come  no  farther,  he  saw 
not  how  this  church,  which  holdeth  presbyterian  doctrine  to  be  juris  divini, 
could  take  them  by  the  hand.’  Whereupon  he  wished,  ‘ that  before  there 
were  any  further  proceedings,  the  assembly  would  be  pleased  to  deal  with  the 
English  commissioners  present,  to  desire  the  parliament  and  divines  assem- 
bled at  Westminster,  to  explain  themselves,  and  be  as  express  concerning  that 
which  they  resolved  to  introduce,  as  they  had  been  in  that  which  was  to  be  re- 
moved.’ For  this  speech  he  complains  he  was  cried  down  as  “a  rotten  heart- 
ed malignant,  and  an  enemy  to  the  cause,  [how  strangely  people  will  some- 
times characterize  themselves  !]  conceiving  that  his  pleading  for  presbyterian 
government,  flow^ed  not  from  any  love  to  it,  but  to  baffle  the  work.”  pp.  136, 

137.  In  calling  the  roll,  he  says  that  lord  Maitland,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  answering  yea  or  nay,  as  was  customary,  and  no  more,  “ was  so  taken 
with  a thought  of  his  own,  that  he  must  needs  vent  it,  so  that  when  his  voice 
came  to  be  asked,  he  rose  up,  and  spoke  to  this  sense.  ‘ How,  upon  the  1 7th 
of  August,  four  years  ago,  an  act  passed  in  that  assembly,  for  thrusting  episco- 
pacy out  of  this  church,  and  now,  upon  this  17th  of  August  also,  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  extirpation  of  it  out  of  the  church  of  England,  and  that  provi- 
dence having  ordered  it  so  that  both  happened  to  be  in  one  day,  he  thought 
there  was  much  in  it,  and  that  men  might  warrantably  thereupon  expect  glo- 
rious consequences  to  follow,  even  farther  off  than  England,  ere  all  was  done.’  ’» 

Memoirs,  pp.  138,  139. 
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light.  The  first  clause  in  this  remarkable  deed,  is  the  one 
which  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  discussion,  and  was  at  last 
settled  by  a compromise,  not  of  sentiment,  but  of  expres- 
sion ; and  this,  I am  persuaded,  was  agreed  to  by  the  par- 
ties, not  in  the  spirit  of  duplicity,  or  with  the  desire  of  jug- 
gling each  other,  but  in  the  sincere  belief  of  both  that  the 
principles  they  each  held,  were  consonant  to  scripture,  and 
that  they  only  wanted  to  be  explained  and  enforced  aright, 
in  order  to  carry  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  their  oppo- 
nents. That  this  was  the  view  of  the  presbyterians  in  adopt- 
ing the  language  of  that  article,  we  have  their  own  author- 
ity for  asserting.  In  the  “ declaration  of  reasons  for  assist- 
ing the  parliament  of  England  against  the  papists  and  pre- 
latical  army,  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land,” they  meet  the  objection,  that  the  English  would 
not  embrace  a presbyterial  government  in  the  kirk,  and  so 
no  hope  of  uniformity,”  by  this  reply,  “ They  have  already 
put  out  the  episcopal  government  root  and  branch,  neither 
will  they,  nor  do  the  protestant  kirks  know  of  any  other 
but  presbyterial.”  “ And,  if  any  zealous  men  among  them, 
have  their  scruples  against  presbyterial  government,  we  trust 
the  Lord  will  reveal  the  truth  unto  them.”^ 

Lxxix.  That  the  independents  did  not  conceal  their  te- 
nets, we  learn  from  Baillie ; and  that  they  did  not  surren- 
der them  afterwards,  is  no  proof,  that  they  did  not  both  avow 
and  say  what  they  meant,  when  they  agreed  to  a reformation 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best 
reformed  churches.  The  second  article  has,  with  equal  un- 
fairness, been  urged  against  the  contracting  parties,  as  if 
they  both  wished  to  propagate  their  principles  by  the 
sword ; but  the  article  is  not  so  expressed,  and  we  find  that 
it  was  not  so  executed,  no  prelate  was  put  to  death  for  his 
opinion,  and  no  episcopalian  was  turned  from  his  benefice  to 
starve.  When  the  presbyterians  and  independents  were  af- 
terward appointed  in  the  room  of  men,  judged  inefficient 
from  want  of  capacity,  or  by  immorality  of  conduct,  a fifth  of 
their  revenues  was  allowed  them.  The  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent, when  episcopalians  rejected  their  own  non-conform 


* Rushworth,  vol.  v.  pp.  472,  475. 
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ing  brethren  in  England,  or  when  they  turned  the  civil  BOOK 
power  against  presbyterians  and  independents : then,  not  a 
farthing  was  allowed  to  the  laborious  ministers,  who,  with  kms. 
their  families,  were  turned  out  houseless  upon  the  wide 
world,  or  sent  to  expiate  the  crime  of  non-conformity  in  the  Observa- 
jail,  or  on  the  gibbet.  The  charge  of  a persecuting  spirit, 
came  with  a peculiarly  bad  grace  from  episcopalians,  who 
had  never  been  known  in  Scotland,  but  as  sycophants  and 
persecutors. 

Lxxx.  Whatever  of  ambiguity  the  articles  possess,  was 
a necessary  consequence  of  an  agreement  between  two  par- 
ties, upon  a subject  on  which  one  party  was  not  perfectly  de- 
cided, either  fully  to  acquiesce,  or  entirely  to  submit,  and  re- 
specting which,  policy,  perhaps  conviction,  forbade  a direct 
difference ; but  the  determination  to  suppress  popery  and 
prelacy,  was  not  less  an  object  of  just  retaliation,  than  of  ab- 
solute necessity.  Respecting  popery,  all  parties  agreed.  As 
a religious  system,  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity  held  by  all  protestants  as  funda- 
mental ; and,  as  a political  system,  it  stood  opposed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

Under  no  modification,  did  it  admit  of  communion  with  per- 
sons who  believed  the  Bible  the  best  gift  of  heaven,  and  the 
right  to  peruse  it,  the  unalienable  prerogative,  as  well  as  the 
highest  privilege  of  man  ; and  under  no  qualification  could 
it  be  admitted  as  a sharer  of  power,  by  people,  who  had  not 
only  seen,  but  suffered  from  its  unhallowed,  untameable,  and 
bloody  spirit  of  intolerable  despotism.  It  was  not  a matter 
of  choice,  but  a measure  of  self-preservation,  to  eradicate  a 
religion  that  justified  the  terrific  butcheries  of  France,  the 
gunpowder  treason  of  England,  and  the  Irish  massacre,  then 
neither  distant  events,  nor  considered  as  doubtful  effects  of 
a decried  religion,  but  as  the  obviously  necessary  consequen- 
ces of  a sanguinary  creed.  The  remaining  articles  are  such 
as  might  have  been  expected,  from  men  who  were  equally 
zealous  for  their  liberty  and  religion,  and  whose  religion 
formed  an  essential  feature  in  their  mind. 

Lxxxi.  It  is  curious,  but  not  unprofitable  to  remark  the 
strange  inconsistencies  of  human  conduct  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  at  the  same  time.  The  presbyterians  were  anxious- 
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BOOK  ly  labouring  to  secure  to  themselves  religious  liberty,  but  not 
less  anxious  to  prevent  its  being  enjoyed  by  any  others,  or 
1643.  in  any  other  way  than  their  own.  This  same  assembly 
passed  an  act,  recommending  to  the  ministers  upon  the 
coasts,  or  where  there  were  any  harbour  or  port,  to  try  and 
Intolerance  search  for  all  books  tending  to  separation,  if  any  such  should 
of  the  pres-  brought  into  the  country  from  beyond  seas  ; and,  if  any 
were  found,  to  present  the  same  to  the  presbyteries,  that 
some  course  might  be  taken  to  prevent  their  dissemination, 
and  that  the  civil  magistrates  should  concur  with  their  au- 
thority, for  the  effectual  execution  of  this  act.  And  in  the 
act  for  preparing  the  directorie  for  the  worship  of  God, 
“ In  order  to  preserve  peace  and  unity  in  the  kirk  till  the 
book  were  finished,  the  assembly  forbade,  under  pain  of  the 
censures  of  the  kirk,  all  disputation  by  word  or  writing,  in 
private  or  public,  about  different  practices,  in  such  things  as 
had  not  formerly  been  determined  by  the  kirk’’ — decisions 
which  breathe  little  of  that  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  encouraged 
and  enforced  by  themselves,  when  the  corruptions  of  popery 
and  prelacy  were  the  subjects  of  investigation.  The  desire 
of  exclusive  power — which  seems  almost  inseparable  from 
religious  establishments — we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
gradually  increasing  among  the  presbyterians,  till,  happily, 
for  the  honour  of  the  profession,  the  sword  was  wrested  from 
their  hands,  when  in  the  very  act  of  unsheathing  for  perse- 
cution. 

Lxxxii.  This  assembly  seems  to  have  retrograded  in  their 
opinions,  with  regard  to  popular  superstition,  nearly  as  much 
as  with  regard  to  liberality.  They  craved  a permanent  com- 
mission from  the  council,  or  justice-general,  to  some  under- 
standing gentlemen  and  magistrates,  within  the  bounds  of 
presbyteries,  to  apprehend,  try,  and  execute  justice  against 
such  persons  as  were  guilty  of  witchcraft,  to  point  out  the 
grounds  for  their  apprehension,  and  the  method  of  procedure 
against  them.  After  appointing  a commission  to  sit,  the  as- 
sembly rose,  as  did  the  estates,  who  nominated  a committee 
to  transact  all  public  business  during  the  recess. 

Covenant  LXXXIII.  D uring  the  sitting  of  the  civil  iind  ecclesiastical 
by't^he  legislatures,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  transmit- 

English  ted  to  London,  by  a select  committee,  consisting  of  lord 
parliament. 
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Maitland,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Gillespie,  where,  being  BOOK 
sanctioned  by  the  English  parliament,*  and  ordered  to  be 
taken  by  the  nation,  it  was  returned  to  Edinburgh  ; and  on  1643. 
the  13th  of  October,  after  an  animated  discourse  by  Mr. 

Robert  Douglas,  was  sworn  and  subscribed  in  the  High 
Church,  by  the  commission  of  the  church,  the  committee  of 
estates,  and  the  English  commissioners,  amid  a joyous  and  Sworn  at 
admiring  assemblage.  On  the  22d,  the  committee  of  estates 
ordered,  that  without  delay,  it  should  be  sworn  and  subscrib- 
ed throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  by  all  the  subjects,  under 
pain  of  being  punished  as  enemies  to  religion,  his  majesty’s 
honour,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdoms. 

Lxxxiv.  This  measure,  which  has  been  censured  as  harsh 
and  persecuting,  was  a political  act,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  plots  the  king’s  friends,  or  banders,  were  incessantly  car- 
rying on.  A plan  for  a universal  massacre  of  the  heads  of 
the  covenanters  had  been  formed,  and  under  pretext  of  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  the  countess  of  Roxburgh,  all  the  Plot  for 
chiefs  of  the  high  royalist  party,  agreed  to  meet,  and  proceed 
to  action ; but  from  want  of  concert,  jealousy,  or  distrust,  pal  cove- 
not  above  a thousand  horse  assembled,  who  being  disap- 
pointed  of  aid  from  England,  dispersed,  without  being  able 
to  come  to  any  certain  resolution,  Hamilton  and  his  brother 
had  been  of  the  party ; and  such  was  the  dread  of  insur- 
rection and  invasion,  that  the  beacons  were  prepared  for 
being  lighted  up,  and  the  country  desired  to  be  in  a state  of 
preparation.  When  the  cloud  passed  over,  the  fears  which 
it  excited,  occasioned  a peremptory  order  for  enforcing  the  Order  for 
solemn  obligation,  and  in  particular,  all  the  lords  of  the  the^coven. 
council,  who  had  not  already  taken  it,  were  commanded  to 

* The  covenant  was,  by  an  order  of  the  commons,  after  it  had  passed  the 
parliament  with  some  small  alterations,  printed  and  published,  and  on  the 
next  day,  it  was  appointed  to  be  taken  publicly  in  St.  Margaret’s  church  at 
Westminster,  by  the  house  of  commons  and  assembly  of  divines.  Philip  Nye 
returned  from  Scotland,  Mr-  White  prayed  before,  and  Dr.  Gouge  after,  and 
Mr.  Henderson,  one  of  the  commissioners  from  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  also 
made  a speech.  The  manner  of  taking  it  was  this — The  covenant  was  read, 
and  then  notice  was  given,  that  each  person,  by  immediately  swearing  there- 
unto, worship  the  great  name  of  God,  and  testify  so  much  outwardly,  by  lift- 
ing of  their  hands,  and  then  they  went  up  into  the  chancel,  and  there  sub- 
scribed their  names  in  a roll  of  parchment,  in  which  the  covenant  was  fairly 
written.  Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  475. 
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appear  on  the  2d  November,  and  take  the  covenant.  With 
this  injunction,  Hamilton,  his  brother,  and  some  others  re- 
fusing to  comply,  their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  their 
persons  ordered  to  be  arrested.  These  severe  proceedings 
induced  some  to  subscribe,  but  the  duke  and  Lanark,  whose 
temporizing  schemes  had  all  failed,  seeing  by  this  last  de- 
feat, every  hope  of  aiding  the  royal  cause  in  Scotland  extin- 
guished, left  the  country,  and  set  out  to  join  the  court  at 
Oxford. 

Lxxxv.  Among  the  other  causes  that  invigorated  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  Scots,  was  the  cessation  in  Ireland.  Charles’ 
negotiations  in  that  island  had  long  been  suspected,  and  had 
latterly  become  pretty  generally  known;  but  the  universal 
disgust  which  any  arrangement  with  the  papists,  without 
bringing  the  perpetrators  of  the  massacre  to  condign  pun- 
ishment, would  have  excited,  obliged  him  to  conceal  his  pro- 
ceedings, until  lie  imagined  himself  in  a situation,  such  as 
would  enable  him  to  overwhelm  all  opposition  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plots.  At  last,  having  intercepted  the  supplies 
destined  for  the  English  army,  and  artfully  encouraged  their 
discontent  excited  by  the  irregularity  of  their  pay,  he  in- 
structed Ormond  with  the  justices,  to  conclude  a year’s  truce 
with  the  Irish  rebels,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  brine:  over 
the  regiments  raised  to  suppress  them,  to  assist  in  subduing 
the  English  parliament.  This  was  considered  in  Scotland 
as  declaratory  of  an  intention  to  introduce  an  army  of  cut- 
throats, and  encourage  the  popish  party,  at  least  so  far,  as 
to  render  an  immediate  and  stricter  union  among  the  protes- 
tants  necessary  for  mutual  protection ; and  the  effects  to  the 
king  were  doubly  harassing,  in  the  energy  they  gave  to  the 
opposition  against  him,  and  in  the  distrust  and  dissension 
the  truce  occasioned  among  his  friends. 

Lxxxvi.  Intent  as  the  Scots  were  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  religious  covenant,  they  did  not  omit  to  attend  to  the 
important  civil  duties  of  the  league.  An  army  of  eighteen 
thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  with  a suitable 
train  of  artillery,  were  engaged  to  be  sent  to  England,  to  as- 
sist the  parliament — to  be  commanded  by  Scottish  generals, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  a committee  of  both  kingdoms  ; to 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  month, 
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one  hundred  thousand  in  advance;  that  no  separate  peace  BOOK 
should  be  made  by  either,  nor  should  the  Scottish  troops  be 
employed  for  any  other  purpose,  than  that  for  which  they 
entered  England,  and  that  during  their  absence,  the  English 
fleet  should  defend  the  Scottish  coast.^ 

Lxxxvii.  Charles,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  proceed- 
ings in  Scotland,  could  only  oppose  to  them  proclamations 
which  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  protestations  which 
were  universally  disbelieved.  Montrose— -whose  estates  were 
involved,  and  his  affairs  desperate — detested  by  the  cove- 
nanters whom  he  had  deceived  and  deserted,  disappointed 
by  the  northern  clans,  who  had  felt  his  persecuting  zeal  as 
a covenanter,  and  distrusted  his  newly  adopted  loyalty,  when 
he  found  himself  unable  to  rouse  the  king’s  friends  to  the 
frantic  project  of  rising  on  his  behalf,  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  nation,  and  with  the  certainty  of  ruin — after  ascer- 
taining the  designs  of  the  covenanters  to  support  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  England,  withdrew  privately,  together  with 
lord  Ogilvy,  and  went  to  the  king.  His  majesty’s  ear  was  Montrose 

aints  of  the  lukewarmness  ofE^^® 

king. 

his  Scottish  friends,  and  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  look 
upon  the  caution  of  Hamilton  as  the  consequence  of  treason. 

The  duke,  therefore,  on  his  arrival  at  Oxford,  was  ordered 
to  be  arrested,  upon  an  accusation  of  connivance  with  the  Hamilton 
covenanters,  and  a design  to  seize  the  crown  ; and,  after  in  arrested  by 
vain  demanding  a trial,  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  castles  of 
Pendennis,  and  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  in  Cornwall- — nor  was 
he  set  free,  till  the  latter  place  surrendered  to  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  in  the  end  of  April,  1646.  Lanark,  who 
was  seized  at  the  same  time,  made  his  escape,  and  fled  to 
London. 


sufficiently  open  to  their  compl 


* Much  abuse  has  been  thrown  out  against  the  earl  of  Leven,  (Leslie,)  for 
having  accepted  the  command  of  the  army  on  this  occasion.  Baillie’s  account 
completely  justifies  his  conduct.  “ General  Leslie  is  chosen,  and  accepted 
his  old  charge.  It  is  true  he  passed  many  promises  to  the  king,  that  he  would 
no  more  fight  in  his  contrare  : but  as  he  declares  it  was  with  the  express  and 
necessary  condition,  that  religion  and  the  country’s  right  were  not  in  hazard, 
as  all  indifferent  men  think  now  they  are  in  a very  evident  one.”  Vol.  i.  p. 
392.  I wonder  this  passage  escaped  Mr.  Brodie,  who  seems  to  admit  Cla- 
rendon’s slander  on  the  old  veteran.  Hist,  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p. 
225. 
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Lxxxviii.  About  the  end  of  harvest,  the  Scottish  troops 
began  to  be  put  in  a state  of  preparation,  in  consequence  of 
a proclamation  issued  by  the  convention,  in  the  king’s  name ; 
ordering  all  the  “fencible  men,”  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  of 
whatsoever  age,  rank,  or  quality,  to  provide  themselves  with 
forty  days’  provisions,  and  with  ammunition,  arms,  and  other 
warlike  stores  of  all  sorts ; and  to  be  in  readiness  to  make 
their  rendezvous  armed,  at  the  place  appointed  by  the  es- 
tates.* Soon  after,  a short  declaration  was  issued  to  justify 
their  conduct,  and  to  remove  the  objection  started  by  the 
high  royalists,  that  they  had  not  the  authority  of  the  king. 
They  observe,  ‘Hhat  though  through  the  injury  of  mischie- 
vous counsels,  both  his  person  and  personal  commands  were 
withheld,  yet  his  honour,  his  happiness,  posterity,  his  great 
council,  and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdoms,  called  importu- 
nately to  them  for  this  timely  interposing;  so  that,  unless 
they  could  blot  out  of  their  thoughts,  the  sense  of  piety  and 
religion  towards  God,  of  honour  and  duty  towards  their  so- 
vereign, and  of  gratitude  towards'  the  parliament  and  king- 
dom of  England,  they  could  in  nowise  resist  their  present 
call  to  this  undertaking.”f 

Lxxxix.  The  call  of  the  estates  was  heartily  followed 
throughout  the  country,  except  in  that  part  of  the  north  un- 
der the  influence  of  Huntly,  who  wished  to  observe  a sus- 
picious neutrality  ; and  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  was 


* The  horsemen  were  to  be  armed  with  pistols,  broadswords,  and  steel  caps, 
and  when  these  could  not  be  had,  with  jacks,  or  secrets,  lances,  and  steel  bon- 
nets. The  footmen  armed  with  musket  and  sword,  or  pike  and  sword,  and 
when  these  could  not  be  had,  with  halberts,  Lochaber  axes,  or  Jeddart  staves 
and  swords. 

f Dr.  Cook  remarks  on  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots,  Whilst 
they,  (the  covenanters,)  still  held  the  language  of  attachment  to  the  king,  pro- 
fessing, with  disgusting  hypocrisy,  to  be  solicitous  for  his  honour,  they  order- 
ed their  forces  to  march  into  England,  and  to  join  the  parliament,  which  avow- 
ed that  it  unsheathed  the  sword  against  him.”  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot.  vol. 
lii.  p.  77.  But  he  forgets  the  equally  disgusting  hypocrisy  of  the  king,  who 
likewise  held  the  language  of  affection  for  his  people,  and  professed  to  wage 
war  for  the  liberties  of  the  parliament ! The  truth  is,  the  forms  of  expression, 
when  the  war  commenced,  originated  from  the  mixed  form  of  the  governments 
of  both  kingdoms,  which  supposed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  honour  of  the  king 
inseparable  from  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  on  the  other,  the  liberty  of 
parliament  incompatible  with  the  degradatioji  of  the  monarch. 
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about  the  close  of  the  year,  assembled  on  the  borders  under 
Leslie,  earl  of  Leven,  who  had  William  Baillie  as  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  David  Leslie,  major-general  of  the  horse ; 
but  previously  to  the  army’s  entering  England,  the  conven- 
tion of  estates  published  their  manifesto.  In  it  they  advert- 
ed to  the  well  known  attempts  which  had  been  made  agains>^ 
their  own  religion  and  liberties,  and  acknowledged  the  good 
hand  of  God,  that  had  delivered  them  from  the  open  vio- 
lence and  secret  machinations  of  their  enemies — the  papists, 
prelates,  and  malignants — who,  defeated  in  Scotland,  had 
raged  with  greater  fury  and  malice  in  miserable  Ireland, 
distressed  England  with  new  stratagems  and  greater  power, 
and  unless  interrupted  and  driven  oiF,  would  end  their 
bloody,  barbarous,  and  antichristian  tragedy  on  the  same 
stage  where  it  had  commenced.  They  then  noticed  their  in- 
effectual endeavours  to  mediate,  and  the  assembling  of  a con- 
vention of  estates  in  consequence,  which  seemed  called  to- 
gether by  an  especial  providence,  to  provide  remedies  against 
the  treacherous  plots  laid  for  the  destruction  of  church  and 
state.  Among  these  remedies,  the  chief  one  was  to  renew 
with  England  a league  and  association,  for  defence  of  reli- 
gion and  the  mutual  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  for  uniformity  in  church  government  and 
the  external  worship  of  God  ; and  the  late  example  of  the 
kirk  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  suggested,  as  the  best  and 
most  effectual  means  for  preserving  religion  and  both  king- 
doms from  utter  ruin  and  destruction,  and  for  procuring 
peace  and  all  other  blessings,  that  both  kingdoms  should  en- 
ter into  a solemn  league  and  covenant.  But,  convinced  that 
upon  the  swearing  and  subscribing  of  this  covenant  by  true 
Christians  and  patriots,  the  opposite  and  malignant  party  of 
papists,  prelates,  and  their  adherents,  would  tumultuate 
more  than  ever,  they  therefore  were  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  arms  for  mutual  defence ; unless  they  could  consent 
to  betray  their  religion,  liberties  and  laws,  and  all  that  they 
and  theirs  possessed,  into  their  hands,  and  suffer  themselves 
to  be  cut  off  and  massacred,  by  such  bloody  and  barbarous 
cruelty,  as  had  been  exercised  for  some  time  past  in  Ireland 
and  England. 
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xc.  As  if  they  had  anticipated  the  representation  of  a late 
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liistorian,  who  tells  us,  ‘‘they  engaged  as  principals,  instead 
of  all  ies ; that  they  are  accused  of  converting  their  aid  into 
a religious  crusade,  and  are  described  as  marching  like  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet,  with  the  sword  and  the  covenant  in 
either  hand,”*  they  remark,  “ The  question  is  not  whether 
we  may  propagate  our  religion  by  arms,  but  whether,  ac- 
cording to  our  power,  w^e  ought  to  assist  our  brethren  in 
England,  who  are  calling  for  our  help,  and  are  shedding 
their  blood  in  defence  of  that  power,  without  which,  religion 
can  neither  be  defended  nor  reformed,  nor  uniformity  of  re- 
ligion with  us  and  other  reformed  kirks  be  attained,  and 
who  have  in  the  like  exigence  assisted  us.  Neither,”  add 
they,  “ is  the  question  whether  we  should  enter  England, 
and  lift  our  arms  against  our  own  king,  but  whether  we  be 
not  bound  to  provide  for  our  own  preservation ;”  and  they 
urge,  as  an  irresistibly  conclusive  argument  for  their  inter- 
fering, the  cessation  concluded  with  the  Irish  rebels,  not- 
withstanding all  the  unparalleled  cruelty  committed  by  them 
upon  the  protestants."|* 

xci.  In  reply,  the  king,  as  if  the  Scottish  nation  had  been 
wholly  incapable  of  recollecting  the  events  of  the  last  four 
years,  tells  them,  “ It  is  now,  we  suppose,  known  to  the 
Christian  world,  and  will  be  known  to  after  ages,  with  what 
princely  grace  and  fatherly  indulgence,  we  have  demeaned 
ourself  to  that  our  native  kingdom  of  Scotland,  since  our  first 
coming  to  the  crown  !”  He  then  notices  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  as  proceeding  from  a few  factious 
spirits  ; and  the  invasion  of  England,  as  an  express  violation 
of  the  act  of  pacification  between  the  two  kingdoms.  He 
next  avers,  “ that  as  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  arms  for 


* Laing’s  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  262. 

f It  should  always  be  recollected,  in  reading  this  part  of  our  history,  that 
the  Presbyterians  had  already  felt  the  persecuting  power  of  the  prelates  : — with 
how  much  justice  they  dreaded  its  return,  we  shall  see  in  the  history  of  the 
second  Charles  : but  unfortunately,  they  could  not  perceive  that  civil  liberty 
was  compatible  with  any  other  form  of  church  government  than  presbytery — . 
like  some  worthy,  but  contracted  politicians  of  our  own  day,  who,  delighted 
with  the  liberty  and  privileges  this  country  at  present  enjoys,  above  every  other 
land  in  Europe,  conceive  it  impossible  for  rational  freedom  to  exist,  but  under 
a monarch ; and  while  they  detest  an  illegitimate  despot,  are  equally  afraid  of 
an  uncurbed  republican. 
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the  defence  of  his  person,  family,  and  crown ; for  the  reli-  BOOK 
gion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom;  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  privileges  and  being  of  parliament — which  he  should 
always  hold  in  high  value  and  estimation — so  he  should  use 
and  employ  these  arms  to  no  other  end  than  the  security 
of  all  these ; and  should  never  suffer  himself  to  be  tempted 
by  any  success  or  victory,  to  infringe  the  laws  of  the  one,  or 
violate  the  laws  of  the  other  country.  But  if,  after  all  this, 
they  should  still  persist  in  entering  England,  then  he  doubts 
not,  but  the  hearts  of  all  true  Englishmen  will  rise  with  in- 
dignation at  the  unheard-of  insolence ; and  easily  conclude, 
that  neither  conscience  nor  brotherly  affection  engages  them 
from  their  own  peace  and  quiet  in  this  ungodly  errand,  but 
a hope  and  resolution  to  make  a conquest  by  the  help  of 
their  civil  dissensions,  and  to  inhabit  their  fruitful  and  most 
pleasant  places ; for,  that  the  same  kindness  will  carry  them 
out  that  brings  them  in,  cannot  be  imagined  by  any  sober 
understanding.” 

xcii.  While  the  warlike  preparations  were  going  forward 
in  Scotland,  and  when  it  was  no  longer  a matter  of  doubt  to 
which  side  the  covenanters  would  adhere,  Charles,  as  he 
had  always  encouraged,  now  entered  more  decidedly  into  the 
sanguinary  and  atrocious  proposals  of  Montrose ; who,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  total  failure  of  all  Hamilton’s  moderate 
counsels,  seized  the  opportunity  to  press  more  eagerly  his 
own  desperate  and  dazzling,  but  imprudent  and  fatal  schemes. 

He  represented,  that  for  upwards  of  twelve  months  he  had  re- 

unceasingly  pointed  out  to  his  majesty  and  his  royal  consort,  ceives 
the  appearance  and  certainty  of  this  storm  ; and  reckoned  it 
one  of  his  greatest  misfortunes,  that  his  fidelity  had  obtained  confidence, 
no  credit  with  so  good  a master.  His  affairs  were  now 
brought  into  a state  of  jeopardy,  which  might  have  been 
easily  prevented,  had  not  his  majesty  relied  on  such  persons, 
as  under  colour  of  his  authority,  had  bound  up  the  hands  of 
some ; and  under  a pretence  of  his  interest,  led  on  others  to 
such  measures,  as  had  naturally  at  last  brought  on  a rebel- 
fion  ; and  who,  although  they  had  an  army  at  their  com- 
mand, had  yielded  every  thing  to  the  rebels,  without  draw- 
ing a sword.  Yet,  although  matters  seemed  in  such  a 
doubtful  state,  he  pledged  himself,  if  fully  empowered,  either 
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to  reduce  the  rebels  to  obedience,  or  lose  his  life  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

xciii.  In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  the  king  de- 
sired the  earl  to  mature  a plan,  and  lay  it  before  him.  In 
two  days,  Montrose  returned  to  the  king,  and  after  stating 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  the  present  state  of  Scot- 
land, the  whole  of  the  country  being  at  the  beck  of  the  co- 
venanters, who  had  garrisoned  every  strong  place,  and  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  men,  money,  arms,  ammunition, 
provisions,  and  every  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  war,  be- 
sides being  in  alliance  with  the  English  rebels,  while  he  pos- 
sessed neither  men,  arms,  nor  money  : — added,  if  his  propo- 
sitions were  acceded  to,  he  did  not  yet  despair  of  success ; 
and  at  all  events,  his  majesty’s  affairs  could  be  in  no  worse 
a case  than  they  were.  He  desired,  first,  that  a body  of 
Irish  should  be  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  ; se- 
condly, that  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  commanded  in 
the  northern  districts,  should  furnish  him  with  a party  of 
horse,  to  enter  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  convey  himself 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  ; thirdly,  if  possible,  he  should 
obtain  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  some  troops  of  Ger- 
man cavalry  ; and  lastly,  that  a quantity  of  arms  should  be 
provided  somewhere  abroad,  and  transported  into  Scotland.* 
This  project,  which  was  only  a continuation  of  the  York  con- 
spiracy, was  ratified  by  the  king,  who  gave  his  commission 
to  Montrose,  and  his  consent  to  the  introduction  of  ten  thou- 
sand Irish  papists  into  Scotland,  to  assist  the  enterprise. 
Whatever  may  have  been  Charles’  share  in  the  massacre  of 
the  protestants — and  in  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  can  only  be  alleged,  that  he  did  not  order  all 
the  murders  which  were  committed — his  authorizing  the  in- 
troduction of  such  miscreants,  stained  so  deeply  with  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen,  into  Scotland,  with  the  full  view 
of  all  their  late  atrocities  before  him,  involves  a degree  of 
guilt  and  of  ferocious  barbarity,  which  nothing  can  extenu- 
ate, nor  have  his  apologists  ever  attempted  to  excuse ; and 
the  man  who  headed  them,  too,  has  been  extolled  as  a hero  ! 
the  gallant  Graham  ! 


* Wishair.s  Memoir.s  p.  48.  Biiillic’s  Letters,  voi.  i.  p.  425k 
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xciv.  Amid  the  preparations  for  mortal  strife,  the  ecclesias-  BOOK 
tical  combatants  for  uniformity,  were  not  idle.  The  first  vi- 
sit  of  the  Scottish  ministers  to  London  had  greatly  diffused  J643. 
presbyterian  sentiments,  which  were  widely  embraced  by  the 
preachers  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  neighbourhood ; but 
freedom  of  religious  inquiry,  had  not  tended  to  increase  the 
number  of  presbyterians  alone — independents,  anabaptists, 
and  various  other  denominations,  increased  along  with  them  ; Origin  of 
and,  when  parliament  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of 
the  episcopal  hierarchy,  a petition  was  presented  by  some  blv. 
ministers  in  London,  [1641,]  that  his  majesty  should  be  soli- 
cited to  call  a synod,  that  all  points  connected  with  ecclesi- 
astical government  might  be  freely  considered  ; and  the 
commons  accordingly  mentioned  it  in  the  remonstrance,  as 
their  desire,  “ that  there  might  be  a synod  of  the  most  grave, 
pious,  learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  this  island,  assisted 
with  some  from  foreign  parts,  professing  the  same  religion 
with  us,  who  may  consider  of  all  things  necessary  for  the 
peace  and  good  government  of  the  church ; and  to  represent 
the  result  of  their  consultations,  to  be  allowed  and  confirmed, 
and  to  receive  the  stamp  of  authority.”  To  this  the  king 
did  not  at  first  express  much  reluctance ; but  the  treaty  at 
Oxford  having  failed,  the  two  houses,  desirous  of  gratifying  c^nyened 
their  Scottish  allies,  converted  their  bill  into  an  ordinance,  by  parlia. 
and  convened  the  assembly  by  their  own  authority,  without 
waiting  for  his  sanction ; assigning,  as  a reason,  that  the 
form  of  church  polity  then  existing,  was  an  evil  justly  offen- 
sive and  burdensome  to  the  kingdom.  The  assembly  was 
to  consist  of  thirty  lay-assessors,  ten  lords,  twenty  common- 
ers, and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  divines,  nominated  by 
parliament,  to  confine  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  entirely 
to  the  object  of  the  ordinance ; and  if  any  difference  of  opi- 
nion should  arise,  to  report  it,  with  their  reasons, . to  either 
of  the  tw'o  houses,  that  proper  directions  for  its  proceedings 
might  be  given. 

xcv.  Before  the  assembly  met,  the  king  proclaimed  it  ille- 
gal, and  prohibited  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  pretended 
ordinance  from  obeying  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Proclaimed 
about  sixty-nine  appeared  in  king  Henry  VII.’s  chapel,  the 
first  day  ; but  among  these  were  only  a few  of  the  numerous  it  meets. 
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they  very  speedily  withdrew.*  To  this  synod,  well  known 
iG  is  as  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  formerly  mentioned,  had 
sent  commissioners,  who  reached  London  about  the  middle 
Reception  of  November.  On  their  arrival,  they  applied  to  both  houses, 
Bsh^co^-^'  ^ warrant  to  sit  in  the  assembly,  without  which,  no  man 
missioners.  was  allowed  entrance.  This  they  obtained,  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Dr.  Twiss,  the  pro- 
locutor, in  a long  speech,  who  complimented  them  upon 
their  zeal  and  affection  in  undertaking  so  tedious  and  haz- 
ardous a voyage,  by  sea  and  land,f  at  such  a dangerous  sea- 
son of  the  year,  upon  their  account,  and  directed  them  to  the 
most  convenient  and  honourable  seats  in  the  house. J 

* Each  of  the  members  was  allowed  four  shillings  per  day  for  his  attendance. 
They  met,  not  in  canonical  habits,  but  in  black  coats  and  bands,  in  imitation 
of  the  foreign  protestants. 

*1*  From  Leith  to  London  ! 

^ Baillie  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner  and  proceeding  of  this 
remarkable  assembly.  “ The  like  of  that  assembly,  I did  never  see,  and  as  we 
hear  say,  the  like  was  never  in  England,  nor  any  where  is  shortly  like  to  be. 
They  did  sit  in  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel,  in  the  place  of  the  convocation  ; but  since 
the  weather  grew  cold,  they  did  go  to  Jerusalem  chamber,  a fair  room,  in  the 
abbey  of  Westminster,  about  the  bounds  of  the  college  forehall,  but  wider  at 
the  one  end,  nearest  the  door,  and  on  both  sides  are  stages  of  seats,  as  in 
the  new  assembly  house  at  Edinburgh,  but  not  so  high,  for  there  will  be 
room  but  for  five  or  six  score.  At  the  upmost  end,  there  is  a chair,  set 
on  a frame,  a foot  fi’om  the  earth,  for  the  master  prolocutor  Mr.  Twisse. 
Before  it,  on  the  ground,  stands  two  chairs,  for  the  two  master  assessors. 
Dr.  Burgess,  and  Mr.  Whyte ; before  these  two  chairs,  through  the  length 
of  the  room,  stands  a table,  at  which  sits  the  two  scribes,  Mr.  Byfield,  and 
Mr.  Roborough.  The  house  is  all  well  hung,  and  has  a good  fire,  which 
is  some  dainties  at  London.  Foranent  the  table,  upon  the  prolocutor’s  right 
hand,  there  are  three  or  four  ranks  of  forms.  On  the  lowest,  we  five  do  sit, 
upon  the  other  at  our  backs,  the  members  of  parliament,  deputed  to  the 
assembly.  On  the  forms  foreanent  us,  on  the  prolocutor’s  left  hand,  going 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  house,  to  the  chimney,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  house,  and  backside  of  the  table,  till  it  come  about  to  our  seats,  are  four 
or  five  stages  of  forms,  whereupon  the  divines  sit  as  they  please,  albeit,  com- 
monly they  keep  the  same  place.  From  the  chimney  to  the  door,  there  are 
no  seats,  but  a void  for  passage.  The  lords  of  parliament  use  to  sit  on  chairs, 
in  that  end,  about  the  fire.  We  meet  every  day  of  the  week,  except  Satur- 
day. We  sit  commonly  from  nine,  to  two  or  three,  afternoon.  The  pro- 
locutor, at  beginning  and  end,  has  a short  prayer.”  “ Ordinarily,  there 
will  be  present,  about  threescore  of  their  divines.  These  are  divided  in  three 
, committees ; in  one  whereof,  every  man  is  a member.  No  man  is  excluded. 
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xcvi.  At  first,  the  commissioners  were  requested  to  sit  as  BOOK  - 
members  of  the  assembly,  but  declined;  because,  being  deputed 
as  representatives  of  the  national  Scottish  church,  to  manage  1643. 
one  particular  subject — uniformity — they  desired  to  be  treat- 
ed with,  in  this  their  public  capacity.  They  were  willing, 
as  private  individuals,  to  sit  in  the  assembl}^,  and  occasion- 
ally give  their  opinion  on  the  points  in  discussion ; but  they 
required  a committee  of  lords,  commons,  and  divines,  to 
meet  with  them  separately  respecting  uniformity,  who  pre- 
pared the  subjects  connected  with  it  for  debate  in  the  as- 


who  pleases  to  come  to  any  of  the  three.  Every  committee,  as  the  parlia- 
ment gives  order  in  writ,  to  take  any  purpose  to  consideration,  takes  a por  • 
tion,  and  on  the  afternoon  meeting,  prepares  matters  for  the  assembly,  sets 
down  their  minds  in  distinct  propositions,  backs  their  propositions  with  texts 
of  scripture.  After  the  prayer,  Mr.  Byfield,  the  scribe,  reads  the  proposi- 
tions, and  scriptures,  whereupon  the  assembly  debates,  in  a most  grave  and 
orderly  way.  No  man  is  called  upon  to  speak,  but  who  stands  up  of  his  own 
accord.  He  speaks  so  long  as  he  will,  without  interruption.  If  two  or  three 
stand  up  at  once,  then  the  divines  confusedly  call  on  his  name,  whom  they 
desire  to  hear  first.  On  whom  the  loudest  and  maniest  voices  call,  he  speaks. 
No  man  speaks  to  any,  but  to  the  prolocutor.  They  harangue  long,  and 
very  learnedly.  They  study  the  question  well  beforehand,  and  prepare  their 
speeches,  but  withall,  the  men  are  exceedingly  prompt  and  well  spoken.  I 
do  marvel  at  the  very  accurate  and  extemporal  replies  that  many  of  them  usu- 
ally make. 

“ When,  upon  every  proposition  by  itself,  and  on  every  text  of  scripture 
that  is  brought  to  confirm  it,  every  man  M'ho  will,  has  said  his  whole  mind, 
and  the  replies,  and  duplies,  and  triplies  are  heard,  then  the  most  part  calls 
to  the  question.  Byfield  the  scribe,  rises  from  the  table,  and  comes  to  the 
prolocutor’s  chair,  who,  from  the  scribe’s  book,  reads  the  proposition,  and 
says,  as  many  as  are  in  opinion  that  the  question  is  well  stated  in  the  pro- 
position, let  them  say  /;  when  I is  heard,  he  says,  as  many  as  think  other- 
wise, say  No.  If  the  difference  of  I and  No  be  clear,  as  usually  it  is, 
then  the  question  is  ordered  by  the  scribes,  and  they  go  on  to  debate 
the  first  scripture  alleged  for  proof  of  the  propositions.  If  the  sound  of  I 
and  No  be  near  equal,  then  says  the  prolocutor,  as  many  as  say  stand  up  ; 
while  they  stand,  the  scribe  and  others  number  them  in  their  minds,  when  they 
are  set  down,  the  Noes  are  bidden  stand,  and  they  likewise  are  numbered. 
This  way  is  clear  enough,  and  saves  a great  deal  of  time,  which  we  spend  in 
reading  our  catalogue.  When  a question  is  once  ordered,  there  is  no  more  of 
that  matter ; but  if  a man  will  deviate,  he  is  quickly  taken  up  by  master  asses- 
sor, or  many  others,  confusedly  crying,  speak,  to  order.  No  man  contradicts 
another,  expressly  by  name,  but  most  discreetly  speaks  to  the  prolocutor,  and, 
at  most,  holds  on  the  general,  as  the  reverend  brother,  who  lately,  or  last  spoke 
on  this  hand,  on  that  side,  above,  or  below — they  follow  the  way  of  their 
parliament.” — Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  399,  400. 
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sembly.  On  doctrinal  points  there  was  no  dilFerence  ; all 
the  members  coincided  in  the  creed,  usually  termed  Cal- 
vinistic,  which  they  held  in  common  with  the  reformed 
churches  abroad,  and  which  had,  in  its  fundamental  articles, 
formed  the  leading  features  of  the  preaching  of  all  the  fathers 
of  the  reformation.  On  church  order  and  discipline,  they 
were  divided.  At  first,  a majority  were  inclined  to  a moder- 
ate and  simple  episcopacy,  which,  resigning  its  temporal 
power,  would  not  have  pressed  too  keenly  the  objectionable 
parts  of  the  ritual.  A considerable  number  favoured  pres- 
bytery, and  a few  were  independents.  There  were  no  pro- 
fessed anabaptists  present,  but  their  numbers  were  consider- 
able in  the  city;  and,  as  they  only  differed  from  the  inde- 
pendents respecting  infant  baptism,  their  opinion  gave  weight 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  others  on  church  government. 
There  was,  besides,  another  party  stigmatized  as  erastians, 
from  Erastus,  a German  theological  writer,  who,  without 
adopting  any  exclusive  mode  of  church  government,  asserted 
that  the  pastoral  office  was  only  persuasive  ; — they  were, 
therefore,  for  restricting  entirely  the  ministers  to  their  minis- 
terial functions,  without  any  power  of  the  keys  annexed. 
The  Lord’s  Supper  and  other  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  were 
to  be  open  and  free  to  ail ; the  minister  might  dissuade  the 
vicious  and  unqualified  from  the  communion,  but  might  not 
refuse  it,  or  inflict  any  kind  of  censure,  the  punishment  of 
all  offences,  either  of  a civil  or  religious  nature,  being  re- 
served to  the  magistrate. 

xcvii.  Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners episcopacy  had  been  abolished,  and  the  covenant 
having  been  afterwards  sworn,  the  presbyterians  acquired  a 
considerable  accession  of  numbers  and  sway ; but  unfortun- 
ately, untaught  by  persecution,  in  prosperity  they  adopted 
the  principle  and  the  spirit  from  which  they  had  suffered, 
and  refused  to  tolerate  in  their  protestant  brethren — men  of 
irreproachable  character,  acknowledged  learning  and  piety, 
agreeing  with  them  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity — a system 
of  church  government  different  from  their  own.  The  indepen- 
dents also  had  suffered  persecution  for  conscience’  sake,  and 
were  still  a minority.  They  defended  now,  what  they  after- 
wards maintained  when  they  enjoyed  the  favour  of  govern- 
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ment,  the  great  principle,  that  among  all  Christian  states  and  BOOK 
churches,  there  ouo^ht  to  be  vouchsafed,  a forbearance  and  

’ o ^ 1643 

mutual  indulgence  to  saints  of  all  persuasions,  that  keep  to, 
and  hold  fast,  the  necessary  foundations  of  faith  and  holi- 
ness ; and,  that  all  professing  Christians,  with  their  errors 
that  are  purely  spiritual,  and  intrench  and  overthrow  not  ci- 
vil society,  are  to  be  borne  with,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  all 
ordinances  and  privileges,  according  to  their  light,  as  fully 
as  any  of  their  brethren  who  pretend  to  the  greatest  ortho- 

xcviii.  The  divine  right  of  presbytery,  came  early  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  as  forming  a strong 
pillar  of  the  system,  was  keenly  contested  for  several  days. 

One  of  the  Scottish  divines,  professed  his  ‘‘marvelling  at 
the  great  learning,  quickness,  and  eloquence,  together  with 
the  great  courtesy  and  discretion  of  their  opponents but, 
notwithstanding,  the  assembly  found,  that,  besides  ministers 
of  the  word,  there  are  other  ecclesiastical  rulers  to  join  with 
them  in  the  government  of  the  church.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, with  which  this  was  gained,  taught  them  caution,  and 
they  reserved  the  grand  trial  of  strength,  on  the  question  of 
independency,  till  the  advance  of  the  army,  which  the  same 
divine  candidly  confessed  to  his  private  correspondent,  “ he 
expected  would  much  assist  their  arguments.^f  To  the 
movements  of  that  army,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  direct 
our  attention. 

* Preface  to  the  Savoy  declaration. — Orme’s  Life  of  Owen,  chap.  xi. 

-f  “ On  no  other  point,  expect  we  so  much  difficulty,  except  alone  on  inde- 
pendency, wherewith  we  purpose  not  to  meddle  in  haste,  till  it  please  God 
to  advance  our  army,  which  we  expect  will  much  assist  our  arguments.” 

Baillie’s  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  402. 
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Charles  I — Scottish  Army  enters  England.—Leaves  Newcastle  under  Block- 
ade.— Skirmish  at  Hilton  ; the  Royal  forces  retire — Defeated  at  Selby. — ■ 
The  Scots  unite  with  the  Parliamentary  forces. — Invest  York — Battle  of 
Marston-moor. — York  surrenders. — Earl  of  lieven  takes  Newcastle — Affairs 
in  the  North. — Huntly’s  proceedings. — Argyle’s — Montrose  arrives. — He 
heads  the  Irish  who  had  landed.— Defeats  the  Covenanters  at  Tipperrnuir. 
— At  Bridge  of  — Sacks  Aberdeen. — Defeats  the  Covenanters  at 
Eyvie. — General  Assembly ; confirms  the  sentence  of  Excommunication 
against  Huntly. — Parliament : appoint  Commissioners  to  negotiate  with  the 
King — The  King’s  affairs  prosperous  in  England — Dissatisfaction  of  the 
English. — The  Army  re-modelled — Treaty  of  Uxbridge. — Laud  Executed. 
— Proceedings  of  Montrose — He  defeats  Argyle  at  Inverlochy. — Parliament; 
forfeits  Montrose  and  Huntly — General  Assembly  ; their  Address  to  the 
Parliament ; to  the  Nobles,  &c — Their  Remonstrance  to  the  King Di- 

rectory for  Public  Worship* — Baillie  appointed  Commander-in  chief. — Pro- 
ceedings of  Hurry. — Montrose  plunders  Dundee — Defeats  Hurry  at  Auld- 
earn, and  ravages  the  Neighbouring  Country. — Baillie  sent  against  him — 
His  veteran  troops  withdrawn  by  the  Committee  of  War — He  is  defeated 
at  Alford — Proceedings  of  Westminster  Assembly. — English  Parliament 
decides  against  the  Presbyterians — Their  endeavours  to  remove  Cromwell 
from  the  Army  ineffectual. — Military  operations. — Battle  of  Naseby — The 
King  retires  to  Wales — Successes  of  the  Parliamentary  forces — Prince 
Charles  retires  to  France. — Scots  take  Carlisle. — Tampered  with  by  the 
King. — They  invest  Hereford. — The  King  raises  the  Siege. — Vigorous 
Measm'es  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  not  seconded. — Proceedings  of  Mon- 
trose.— He  wastes  Muckhart,  Dollar,  &c. — Battle  of  Kilsyth. — Is  appointed 
Captain -general  by  the  King. — His  Army  reduced  by  desertion. — Resolves 
to  advance  into  England. — Defeated  by  D.  Leslie  at  Philiphaugh. — Escapes 
to  Athole. — Wanders  about  the  Highlands  unable  to  raise  another  Army. — 
1644—1645. 


BOOK  I.  As  soon  as  their  preparations  were  complete  the  Scottish 
troops  were  put  in  motion  ; and  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  January,  1644,  they  assembled  at  Harlaw,  in  the 
Charles  I.  neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  eighteen  thousand  foot,  and  three 
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thousand  five  hundred  horse.  On  the  ISth,  a committee 
from  the  two  houses  arrived  at  head-quarters,  and  having 
joined  a committee,  appointed  by  the  estates,  they,  under  the 
name  of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  superintended  and 
directed  the  operations  of  the  army.*  On  the  19th,  they 
broke  up  and  entered  England,  and  on  the  day  after  sent  a 
letter  to  the  officers  and  gentlemen  of  Northumberland,  in- 
forming them  of  their  march,  and  desiring  their  co-opera- 
tion. In  consequence,  a consultation  was  held  on  the  con- 
duct to  be  pursued  by  the  loyalists  : — Whether,  in  that  ex- 
tremity, they  should  lay  waste  and  destroy  the  country,  to 
prevent  its  affording  shelter  or  accommodation  to  the  invad- 
ers ; return  a civil  answer  to  their  letter ; or  fight  the  ene- 
my. The  Yorkshire  officers  advised  rendering  the  district 
a desert,  falling  back  upon  the  royal  army,  and  transmitting 
the  communication  of  the  committees  to  his  majesty,  or  at 
least,  to  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  the  commander-in-chief, 
without  making  any  reply.  The  Northumbrian  gentlemen, 
whose  estates  must  have  suffered  the  penalty,  would  not 
consent  to  their  county  being  made  desolate,  and  they  wish- 
ed to  return  a respectful  answer.  All  were  of  opinion,  that 

* The  following,  was  the  allowance  made  to  officers  and  soldiers,  horse  and 
foot,  in  the  Scottish  army,  for  their  entertainment  on  their  march,  or  as  they 
should  he  quartered  in  England.  Major  of  horse,  per  day,  6s.  ; root  [route] 
master,  or  captain,  6s  ; lieutenant,  4s. ; coronet,  2s.  6d. ; corporal,  quarter- 
master, and  trumpeter,  Is.  6d.  ; a trooper,  for  himself.  Is. ; for  every  horse-of- 
ficer, or  trooper,  for  his  horse,  five  sheaves  of  straw,  or  a stone  of  hay,  at  4d., 
and  oats,  a measure  of  three  gallons,  English,  6d.  Lieutenant-colonel  of 
foot,  per  day  5s.  ; major,  4s. ; captain,  3s.  ; lieutenant,  2s. ; ensign,  Is.  6d. ; 
quarter-master  and  sergeant.  Is.  ; corporal  and  drummers,  each  8d. ; common 
soldiers,  6d.  ; drivers,  same  as  common  soldier,  and  for  carriage  horse,  three 
pennyworth  of  straw  or  hay,  and  a groat’s  worth  of  oats.  Officers  of  dragoons 
— lieutenant-colonel,  per  day,  6s.  ; major,  5s. ; captain,  4s. ; lieutenant,  3s. ; 
ensign,  2s.  6d. ; sergeant,  Is.  4d. ; corporal,  and  drummer,  lOd.  ; dragooner, 
8d.,  and  for  his  horse,  three  pennyworth  of  straw,  and  a groat’s  worth  of  oats. 
Spalding  gives  us  the  outfit  of  the  soldiers  furnished  by  the  burghs,  at  their  ex- 
pense. “ Ilk  soldier  was  furnished  with  twa  sarks,  coat,  breeks,  hose  and  bon- 
net, bands  and  shoone  j a sword  and  musket,  powder  and  ball,  for  so  many, 
and  other  some,  a sword  and  pike,  according  to  order ; and  ilk  soldier  to  have 
six  shillings  (Scots)  every  day,  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  of  loan  silver;  ilk 
twelve  of  them,  a baggage  horse,  worth  fifty  pound,  a stoup,  a pan,  a pot  for 
their  meat  and  drink,  together  with  their  hire,  or  levy  or  loan  money  ; ilk  sol- 
dier estimate  to  ten  dollars.”  Troubles  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 
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they  did  not  possess  the  means  of  resistance  in  the  field 
yet,  the  former  obtained  that  a harsh  reply  should  be  re- 
turned, that  the  bridge  of  Alnwick  should  be  fortified,  and 
an  attempt  made  to  defend  it ; but  a division  of  the  Scottish 
force,  under  general  Baillie,  which  had  marched  from  Kelso 
by  Wooler,  approaching,  sir  Thomas  Glenham  retreated  to 
Newcastle,  nor  made  even  a show  of  opposition ; and  the  ar- 
my advanced  without  any  other  interruption  to  Morpeth, 
except  what  proceeded  from  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the 
weather.  The  roads  were  unformed,  and  the  snow,  which 
had  fallen  very  deep,  melted  by  a thaw,  swelled  the  rivulets 
to  torrents,  and  overflowed  almost  the  whole  level  lands ; 
and  in  their  fatiguing  and  tardy  progress,  the  foot  soldiers 
frequently  marched  in  water  up  to  the  middle,  sometimes 
with  it  higher. 

O 

II.  Cocquet  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  marquis 
of  Argyle,  likewise  without  opposition ; and  general  Leslie, 
after  remaining  five  days  at  Morpeth  to  refresh  his  troops, 
advanced  upon  Newcastle,  which  he  summoned  to  surrender 
in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  (February 
3d.)  The  marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  town,  invigorated  the  resolution  of  the  garrison;  a 
resolute  defiance  was  returned,  and  the  suburbs  set  on  fire, 
to  attest  their  determination.  The  flames  rajred  from  Satur- 
day  till  Monday,  when  a sortie  was  made  by  sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  and  Colonel  Fenwick,  on  two  Scottish  cavalry  re- 
giments, commanded  by  lord  Balgonie,  Leven’s  son,  and 
lord  Kirkcudbright.  The  Scots  were  at  first  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  were  moving  off  in  confusion  ; but  some  Eng- 
lish, who  had  been  sent  to  attack  them  in  rear,  and  intercept 
their  retreat,  were  suddenly  checked,  by  finding  that  they 
had  countermarched,  and  unexpectedly  presented  to  their 
enemies  a ready  and  determined  front.  Colonel  Brandling, 
who  commanded,  seeing  this,  rode  out  in  front  of  his  troops, 
flourishing  his  pistol  as  a bravado.  A lieutenant  Elliot,  from 
the  Scots  accepted  the  challenge.  Both  having  fired  and 
missed,  wheeled  to  engage  sword  in  hand,  when  Brandling’s 
horse  stumbled  ; ere  he  could  recover  himself,  his  antagonist 
pushed  him  off,  and  took  him  prisoner,  at  which  his  men. 
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who  were  spectators  of  the  affront,  discouraged  by  the  fate  BOOK 

of  their  leader,  took  to  flight,  and  left  to  the  Scots  the  honour  

of  the  day.  1644. 

III.  Their  situation,  however,  became  exceedingly  critical ; 
they  found  they  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  town, 
before  which  they  had  lain  a fortnight ; their  provisions  were  Leave  it 
running  short,  and  their  spirits  declining  for  want  of  employ- 
ment ; they  therefore  determined  to  pass  the  Tyne,  leaving 
behind  them  a body  of  foot,  with  some  troops  of  horse,  un- 
der major-general  sir  James  Lumsden,  to  keep  the  garrison 
in  check.  Accordingly,  on  the  22d,  they  broke  up,  and  after 
bivouacking  for  some  nights,  crossed  on  the  28th,  at  three 
different  fords  ; and  resting  on  the  Sabbath,  entered  Sunder-  Enter  Sun- 
land  next  day.  Meanwhile,  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  re- 
enforced  with  infantry  from  Durham,  and  twelve  troops  of 
horse  from  Yorkshire,  watched  their  motions  with  an  army 
of  fourteen  thousand  men ; but  the  Scottish  being  advanta- 
geously posted,  the  marquis,  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  at- 
tempt an  attack,  resolved  to  retire  to  Durham,  with  the  in- 
tention of  straitening  their  quarters.  At  this  period,  they 
were  much  distressed  for  want  of  provisions ; three,  of  five 
vessels,  which  had  been  sent  from  Scotland  to  supply  them, 
having  been  cast  away,  and  the  other  two,  driven  by  stress 
of  weather,  into  the  Tyne,  were  seized  by  the  enemy  ; so 
that  frequently  they  were  almost  wholly  deprived  of  the  nc-  jjistressed 
cessaries  of  life,  and  never  had  more  than  twenty-four  hours  for  pro vi- 
supply  at  a time.  In  consequence,  they  again  moved  nearer 
Newcastle,  where  they  might  secui’e  subsistence  for  the  men  ; 
but  here  they  were  reduced  to  a harassing  dilemma : — if  they 
remained,  it  was  true  they  could  procure  provisions  for  their 
soldiers,  but  they  could  obtain  no  provender  for  their  horse  ; 
if  they  advanced  with  their  cavalry,  they  might  secure  forage, 
but  could  not  command  provisions  ; and  if  they  separated, 
the  infantry  would  be  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a superior 
force,  and  the  whole  army  to  the  hazard  of  being  ruined 
in  detail.  The  marquis  decided  their  deliberations,  by 
advancing  in  battalia  to  Hilton,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Skirmish 
river  Weare,  two  miles  and  a half  from  Sunderland.  The  Hilton. 
Scots  immediately  drew  out  to  meet  them,  and  during  the 
day  they  remained  frontini?-  each  other  till  night-fall,  when 
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the  cannon  began  to  play,  and  the  musketeers,  in  skirmish- 
ing parties,  endeavoured  to  dislodge  each  other  from  the 
hedges  and  enclosures  behind  which  they  had  sheltered 
themselves,  and  continued  the  desultory  contest  with  con- 
siderable slaughter,  till  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  affair. 
Next  day  the  royalists  commenced  a retreat,  harassed  by  a 
party  of  Scottish  horse,  and  Leven  advanced  with  his  whole 
army  to  more  plentiful  quarters  between  Hartlepool  and 
Durham  ; where  he  continued  quietly  till  the  8th  of  April, 
when  a disaster  of  the  royal  army  in  Yorkshire,  occasioned 
their  opponents  to  march  thither. 

IV.  At  the  time  Newcastle  marched  to  observe  the  motions 
of  the  Scots,  he  left  colonel  Bellasis,  governor  of  York,  and 
commander  of  a very  considerable  force  in  the  county;  but 
not  adequate  to  cope  with  the  parliamentary  forces,  if  unit- 
ed. The  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  when  apprized  of 
the  marquis’  movements,  judging  it  a favourable  opportunity 
for  reducing  the  whole  of  Yorkshire,  sent  orders  to  lord 
Fairfax,  and  his  son  sir  Thomas,  to  effect  a junction,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  circumstance.  Accordingly,  the  lat- 
ter* left  Latham  house,  which  he  had  been  besieging,  and 
hastened  into  Yorkshire,  with  two  thousand  horse,  to  join 
his  father.  Meanwhile,  colonel  Bellasis,  who  had  learned 
their  intentions  from  some  intercepted  letters,  endeavoured 
to  frustrate  their  design;  but  being  attacked  at  Selby  by 
their  united  forces,  he  was  totally  defeated,  with  great  loss 
— himself,  a number  of  officers,  and  fifteen  hundred  men, 
being  taken  prisoners,  together  with  all  their  baggage  and 
military  stores. 

V.  On  receiving  this  unwelcome  intelligence,  the  marquis, 

• In  consequence  of  the  Irish  cessation,  Charles,  in  November,  brought 
over  part  of  the  troops,  W'ho  had  been  sent  to  that  country  to  crush  the  rebel- 
lion, to  aid  him  now  in  putting  down  the  parliament;  and  thus  practically  gave 
the  lie  to  all  his  professions  respecting  his  anxiety  to  punish  the  cruelties  they 
had  perpetrated.  These  troops  were  defeated  by  sir  Thomas,  about  the  time 
the  Scots  entered  England ; and  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  who  were 
taken,  detesting  the  royal  cause,  joined  the  parliament,  and  augmented  the 
force  of  the  king’s  enemies,  while  he  incurred  all  the  odium  of  the  transaction, 
and  which  he  had  trusted  to  his  success  to  wipe  away.  After  this  achieve- 
ment, sir  Thomas  went  to  Lancashire,  and  besieged  Latham  house,  which  was 
gallantly  defended  for  nineteen  weeks  by  the  countess  of  Derby,  till  prince  Ru- 
pert  raised  the  siege. 
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armies — the  Scots,  who  were  advanced  within  two  miles  of 
Durham,  on  the  north,  and  the  victorious  Fairfax  on  the  1644. 


Retreat  to 
York; 


south — having  collected  all  the  forces  that  could  be  spared 
out  of  Newcastle  and  Lumley,  left  his  heavy  baggage,  and 
what  provisions  did  not  admit  of  easy  transport,  behind  him, 
and  in  much  alarm,  commenced  a hasty  march  for  York,  fol- 
lowed by  the  earl  of  Leven,  who  successfully  attacked  his 


rear  upon  their  march.  The  Scottish  and  parliamentary  Which  the 
armies  uniting  at  Tadcaster  on  the  20th,  proceeded  to  York,  rates^ln". 
which  they  immediately  invested;  but  their  numbers  were  vest, 
not  sufficient  to  beleaguer  the  city  on  both  sides,  for  the  mar- 
quis having  a powerful  cavalry — between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand— and  possession  of  the  bridge,  which  enabled  him  to 
attack  them  on  either  quarter,  or  if  they  divided  their  forces, 
to  assail  one  part  w ith  the  whole  of  his,  it  was  judged  expe- 
dient, to  order  the  earl  of  Manchester — late  lord  Kimbolton 
— out  of  the  associated  counties,  to  come  to  their  assistance. 

VI.  Manchester,  who  had  raised  in  the  former  year  an  ar- 
my to  co-operate  with  Cromwell,  having  joined  that  daring 
and  skilful  officer,  appointed  him  his  lieutenant-general,  and 
was  now  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  a force  not 
more  distinguished  by  their  gallant  exploits,  than  by  their 
excellent  discipline.  On  the  3d  of  May,  he  sat  dowm  before  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  after  some  resistance,  made  himself  master 

the  lower  part  of  the  city,  the  besieged  retreating  to  the  Lincoln, 
minster  and  castle,  on  the  top  of  a high  hill.  On  the  7th, 
between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  an  ap- 
pointed signal,  six  pieces  of  ordnance  being  fired  at  once, 
an  assault  was  made,  and  in  spite  of  a gallant  resistance,  the 
works  were  carried  by  storm  ; but  on  a cry  for  quarter,  in 
the  heat  of  action,  quarter  w'as  given.  The  governor,  sir 
Francis  Fane,  with  a number  of  officers,  seven  hundred  foot, 
and  about  one  hundred  horse,  were  made  prisoners.  All 
their  ammunition  and  arms,  with  six  pieces  of  ordnance,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  whose  loss  was  only  eight  kill- 
ed, and  about  forty  wounded. 

VII.  Encouraged  by  this  success  he  opened  a communica- 
tion with  the  confederated  army,  by  constructing  a bridge  of 
boats  near  Gainsborough,  which  he  fortified,  and  protected 
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with  two  regiments  of  foot.  Across  the  bridge  he  pushed 
three  thousand  horse,  to  watch,  in  conjunction  with  other 
two  thousand  despatched  from  the  Scots  and  lord  Fairhix, 
the  motions  of  sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  had  been  sent  out 
of  York  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  with  a strong  body  of 
cavalry,  to  forage  in  the  neighbourhood.  With  the  remain- 
der of  his  army  he  advanced,  and  joined  the  besiegers.  Hi- 
therto York  had  been  under  a kind  of  blockade,  and  many 
petty  skirmishes  had  taken  place,  but  now  the  siege  began  to 
be  more  closely  pressed,  and  new  batteries  erected  to  play 
upon  the  castle,  tower,  and  town.  Nor  were  the  besieged 
idle ; they  kept  up  a brisk  fire  upon  the  enemy’s  works,  and 
burned  the  suburbs,  after  withdrawing  the  people,  that  they 
might  not  afford  them  any  shelter.  Among  the  transactions 
of  the  siege,  the  Scots  distinguished  themselves,  and  with 
characteristic  prudence,  in  an  attack  near  Meikle-gate-bar, 
brought  away  a booty  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  most  se- 
vere loss  which  occurred,  arose  from  the  misconduct  of 
Crawford,  Manchester’s  major-general,  who  was  intrusted 
with  a mine,  which  he  exploded  prematurely,  and  the  rest 
of  the  army  not  expecting  it  at  the  time,  were  not  prepared 
to  support  him  in  the  assault.  The  breach,  though  prac- 
ticable, was  resolutely  defended,  and  the  assailants  finally 
repulsed. 

VIII.  All  hopes  of  the  besieged  depended  upon  prince 
Rupert,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  relief 
of  Newark,  the  capture  of  Longford,  and  the  storming  of 
Bolton,  at  which  last,  however,  his  cruelty  formed  a strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  humanity  of  Manchester.  The  garrison 
was  not  only  refused  quarter  in  the  town,  but  for  miles 
round  the  savage  victors,  in  outhouses,  fields,  highways  and 
woods,  put  to  death  the  unresisting  fugitives.  Liverpool  al- 
so fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  unbridled  soldiery  were  let 
loose  upon  the  inhabitants,  because  the  governor  had  wisely 
secured  the  military  stores.  An  order  from  the  king  brought 
him  from  the  scene  of  his  victories,  to  attempt  the  deliver- 
ance of  York. 

IX.  Collecting  all  the  forces  he  could  on  his  route,  and 
joined  by  sir  Charles  Lucas  and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle, 
the  prince  advanced  with  an  army  nearly  twenty  thousand 
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stronor.  Towards  the  evoninf^  of  Sabbath,  June  30th,  the  BOOK 
allied  generals  were  first  certainly  apprized  of  his  approach,  * 
and  that,  on  that  night,  he  would  halt  within  about  twelve  1644!. 
or  fourteen  miles  of  their  encampment.  Instantly  adopting 
the  resolution  of  giving  him  battle,  they  raised  the  siege,  Confede- 
and  marched  wdth  their  whole  force  to  Marston-moor — RtLsiege.^ 
great  moor,  five  miles  distant  from  York,  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  Ouse — to  intercept  his  progress,  expecting  that 
he  w’ould  advance  by  this  route ; but  the  prince,  anxious  to 
relieve  the  city,  caused  a party  of  his  horse  amuse  the  ene- 
my near  a bridge,  while  he  dexterously  threw  himself  into 
it,  and  brought  his  army  within  five  miles,  on  the  north- 
east bank  of  the  river.  Having  effected  his  object,  the  mar- 
quis of  Newcastle  is  said  to  have  advised  him  to  remain  sa- 
tisfied, and  wait  the  issue  of  the  dissensions,  which  he  knew 
to  exist  in  the  enemies’  camp,  and  the  arrival  of  re-enforce- 
ments daily  expected  from  the  north.  Rupert,  in  answer, 
told  him  he  had  the  absolute  command  of  his  majesty  to  en- 
gage, and  w^as  bound  in  duty  to  obey.  Whether  the  prince 
could  have  long  avoided  being  brought  to  an  engagement 
under  more  disadvantageous  circumstances,  or  whether  he 
judged  rashly  in  seeking  a battle  while  his  army  w^as  flushed 
with  victory,  and  he  had  the  choice  of  the  field,  is  a ques- 
tion of  very  little  importance,  and  one  upon  which  we  are 
not  now  competent  to  pronounce ; had  he  been  successful-— 
and  he  was  very  nearly  so* — the  action  might  have  decided 
the  war,  and  ranked  him  among  the  first  generals  of  his  day  ; 
that  he  was  not  so,  does  not  prove  that  he  acted  unskilfully 
in  his  manoeuvres,  or  unwfisely  in  his  hazard,  when  the  stake 
was  so  high. 

X,  Disappointed  in  their  expectations,  by  the  adroitness 
of  their  opponent,  the  parliamentary  army  resolved  to  march 
to  Tadcaster,  Cawwood,  and  Selby,  on  purpose  to  obtain 
the  command  of  the  river,  prevent  all  supplies  from  the  east 
Riding,  intercept  his  march  southward,  and  hem  him  in,  as 
the  earl  of  Denbigh,  with  the  Lancashire  forces,  were  advan- 
cing from  the  west.  It  appears  pretty  evident,  had  this  plan 

* When  the  fate  of  the  day  was  determined,  prince  Rupert  is  reported  to 
have  said,  “ I am  sure  my  men  fought  well,  and  know  no  reason  of  our  rout 
but  this,  because  the  devil  did  help  his  servants.”  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  637. 
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succeeded,  that  prince  Rupert’s  army,  accustomed  as  it  had 
been  to  licentious  indulgence,  would  have  perished  without 
a blow.  To  wait  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  the  prince, 
more  than  his  situation,  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  when  the 
combined  army  were  on  their  march  to  Tadcaster,  the  Scots 
in  front,  and  had  arrived  within  a mile  of  the  town,  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  notice  was  given,  that  the  van 
of  his  army,  five  thousand  horse,  had  arrived  on  Marston- 
moor,  and  pressed  hard  on  their  rear,  while  he  was  arrang- 
ing the  rest  in  order  of  battle.  The  march  of  the  confede- 
rates was  immediately  countermanded,  and  orders  issued  to 
prepare  for  an  engagement ; but  the  prince  had  possession 
of  the  moor,  and  they  were  forced  to  draw  up  part  of  their 
men  in  a field  of  rye  adjoining;  their  right  leaned  upon  the 
town  of  Marston,  and  the  line  extended  about  a mile  and  a 
half  fronting  the  moor.  Between  two  and  three  o’clock,  both 
armies  were  formed,  their  numbers  nearly  equal,  each  being 
about  twenty-five  thousana  men.  The  royal  army  was  com- 
manded by  Rupert  on  the  right,  by  sir  Charles  Lucas  and 
colonel  Harvy  on  the  left,  which  consisted  of  horse  ; the 
centre  was  under  generals  Goring,  Porter,  and  Tilyard — 
where  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  fought  is  uncertain.  The 
right  wing  of  the  confederates,  composed  of  horse,  partly 
Scottish,  was  commanded  by  sir  Thomas  Fairfax ; the  left, 
likewise  cavalry,  was  under  the  direction  of  Manchester,  and 
Cromwell,  his  lieutenant  general,  assisted  by  major-general 
David  Leslie  ; the  centre  was  led  by  lord  Fairfax  on  the 
right,  and  the  earl  of  Leven  on  the  left.  As  the  prince’s 
line  extended  in  front  somewhat  beyond  theirs,  the  Scottish 
dragoons,  under  colonel  Frizzle,  were  stationed  to  secure  the 
left  flank.  The  fieldword  of  the  prince  was,  ‘ God  and  the 
king,’  that  of  his  opponents,  ‘ God  with  us.’  At  three  o’clock, 
the  great  guns  began  a distant  cannonade,  but  without  much 
effect.  About  five  they  ceased,  and  both  lines  being  com- 
pletely formed,  an  awful  stillness  succeeded,  each  in  silent, 
breathless,  expectation,  waiting  the  signal  of  attack ; for  a 
ditch  and  bank,  which  intersected  the  field  between  the  com- 
batants, rendered  the  first  assault  on  either  side  disadvanta- 
^^eoust  \t  last,  the  earl  of  Manchester’s  foot,  and  the  Scots 
of  the  main  body,  advanced  in  a running  march,  cleared  the 
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critch,  and  came  briskly  to  the  charge.  The  horse  then  rush- 
ed forward  to  the  shock.  Prince  Rupert  in  person,  with  his 
first  division,  encountered  Cromwell.  The  conflict  was  se- 
vere and  long ; the  troopers  fought  with  ardour,  hand  to 
hand,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  their  leaders,  till  at  last 
Cromwell’s  irresistible  band,  although  attacked  on  front  and 
flank  by  the  flower  of  the  cavaliers,  broke  through,  and  be- 
ing nobly  seconded  by  Leslie,  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  in 
the  right  wing  were  put  to  flight,  while  Manchester’s  foot 
keeping  pace  with  them,  went  along  by  their  side,  cutting 
down,  and  dispersing  the  infantry.  The  marquis  of  New- 
castle’s regiment  alone,  distinguished  by  their  white  uniform, 
disdained  to  fly,  and  their  dead  bodies  covered  the  space 
they  had  occupied  while  alive. 

XT.  On  the  other  extremity  of  the  lines,  the  fortune  of  the 
day  was  reversed ; for  although  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  co- 
lonel Lambert,  with  five  or  six  troops,  charged  through  the 
royalist,  and  reached  their  own  left  wing,  Harvy  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  remainder.  He  furiously  assaulted  lord 
Fairfax’s  brigade,  which  was  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  new 
raised  regiments,  who  being  put  to  flight,  wheeled  back  up- 
on it,  and  not  only  broke  their  ranks,  and  trode  down  the 
Scottish  reserve,  but  threw  the  whole  right  into  such  irre- 
trievable confusion,  that  they  left  the  field,  and  fled  to  Tad- 
caster,  carrying  with  them  the  news  of  a total  defeat.  The 
others  were  proceeding  to  seize  the  carriages,  when  Crom- 
well with  his  horse,  and  Manchester’s  foot,  returned  from 
pursuing  the  prince’s  right  wing,  and  perceiving  the  disaster 
of  their  friends,  advanced  in  good  order  to  charge  the  vic- 
tors, who  observing  their  approach,  gave  up  the  plunder, 
and  prepared  to  receive  them — both  sides  not  a little  surpris- 
ed to  find  they  must  again  contend  for  a prize  each  imagin- 
ed they  had  already  won.  The  face  of  the  field  was  now 
exactly  counterchanged  ; and  each  army  occupied  the  ground 
which  had  been  possessed  by  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day.  The  royalists  marched  intrepidly  from  the  rye 
field,  out  of  which  they  had  driven  their  opponents,  to  attack 
the  parliamentary  troops,  who  were  ranged  on  the  moor. 
The  second  encounter  was  deep  and  bloody,  but  short  and 
decisive.  Before  ten  o’clock,  the  united  army  was  triumph- 
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ant,  and  the  shattered  remains  of  the  royalist  sought  refuge 
in  York.  The  whole  baggage,  artillery,  and  military  stores, 
with  above  a hundred  stand  of. colours,*  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors  ; besides  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  prisoners, 
and  about  a hundred  officers,  among  whom  were  sir  Chptrles 
Lucas,  generals  Porter  and  Tilyard,  and  lord  Goring’s  son. 
They  estimated  their  own  loss  about  three  hundred,  and 
that  of  the  royalists  at  upwards  of  three  thousand  buried  in 
the  field. 

XII.  Disaster  produced  dissension  among  the  vanquished. 
Newcastle,  a nobleman  too  indolent  for  the  constant  occu- 
pations of  the  field,  and  disgusted  with  warfare,  when  active 
exertion  took  place  of  pomp  and  circumstance,  unwilling  also 
to  brook  the  superiority  of  prince  Rupert,  next  day  after  the 
battle,  embarked  with  his  family  and  friends  for  the  conti- 
nent. Rupert,  rallying  what  forces  he  could,  retired  into 
Lancashire.  Dissensions  were  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
vanquished.  The  independents,  dreading  the  encroaching 
spirit  of  the  presbyterians,  who  relied  so  much  on  the  support 
of  their  arms  for  the  success  of  their  principles,  ascribed  the 
whole  merit  of  the  victory  to  Cromwell;  the  presbyterians, 
who  deprecated  as  the  most  fatal  curse,  that  toleration  which 
the  others  advocated,  decried  unjustly  Cromwell’s  merit,  and 
claimed  the  whole  praise  for  David  Leslie  ;f  and  this  spirit 


* Among  the  colours  sent  to  parliament,  were,  prince  Rupert’s  standard, 
with  the  arms  of  the  palatine,  near  five  yards  long  and  broad,  with  a red  cross 
in  the  middle.  A black  coronet,  with  a black  and  yellow  fringe,  and  a sword 
brandished  from  the  clouds,  with  this  motto,  Terribilis  ut  acies  ordinata.  A 
willow  green,  with  the  portraiture  of  a man  holding  in  one  hand  a knot,  in  the 
other  a sword,  and  this  word.  This  shall  untie  it.  Another  coloured  with  a 
face,  and  this  motto,  Aut  mors  autvita  decora.  A yellow  coronet  in  its  middle, 
a lion  couchant,  and  behind  him  a mastiff,  seeming  to  snatch  at  him,  and  in  a 
label  from  his  mouth,  written  Kimbolton ; at  his  feet  little  beagles,  and  before 
their  mouths  written  Pym,  Pym,  Pyni,  and  out  of  the  lion’s  mouth  these  words, 
Quousque  tandem  abutere  patietitia  nostra. 

f Baillie,  in  writing  of  this  victory  to  his  brother-in-law,  repeatedly  expresses 
his  chagrin.  On  the  first  arrival  of  the  intelligence,  he  says,  “ The  indepen- 
dents sent  np  one  quickly,  to  assure  that  all  the  glory  of  that  night  was  theirs, 
that  they  and  their  major-general,  Cromwell,  had  done  it  all  their  lone  ; but 
captain  Stewart  afterward  showed  the  vanity  and  falsehood  of  their  disgrace- 
ful relation.”  “ The  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  and  violence  of  the  flower 
of  prince  Rupert’s  horse,  carried  all  our  right  wing  down,  only  Eglintoim 
Icept  ground  there  to  his  great  loss ; his  lieutenant,  Crowner,  a brave  man. 
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0 rivalry  spread  widely,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  conn-  ]goOK 

cil,  till  the  presbyterians  were  expelled  from  the  army,  and  XL 
outvoted  in  the  parliament.  154^ 

XIII.  On  the  night  after  the  battle,  the  combined  army 
kept  the  field,  and  on  the  4th,  having  resumed  the  siege  of 
York,  summoned  it  to  surrender  at  discretion  ; but  sir  Tho- 
mas Glenham  replying,  that  he  could  not  yet  yield  it  upon 
such  terms,  the  batteries  were  again  planted ; every  renewed 
effort  to  reduce  the  place  was  resisted' with  vigour,  till  on  the 
11th,  when  they  had  made  their  approaches  close  to  the  very 

walls,  and  prepared  their  ladders  for  storming,  the  besieged  York  sur- 
desired  a parley,  and  the  garrison  surrendered,  upon  condi-  renders, 
tion  of  being  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  baggage,  and 
the  honours  of  w'ar. 

XIV.  After  the  surrender  of  York,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
three  armies  should  separate ; lord  Fairfax  to  remain  gover- 
nor of  the  city,  and  secure  the  county,  but  to  despatch  a 
thousand  of  his  horse  into  Lancashire,  to  join  with  the  forces  of 

1 fear  shall  die,  and  his  son,  Kobert,  he  mutilated  of  an  arm.  Lindsay 
had  the  greatest  hazard  of  any,  but  the  beginning  of  the  victory  was  from 
David  Leslie,  who,  before  was  suspected  of  evil  designs,  he,  with  the  Scots 
and  Cromwell’s  horse,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  did  dissipate  all 
before  them  ” Afterward  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blair,  who  was  serving 
as  a chaplain  with  the  army  ; “ We  were  both  grieved  and  angry  that  your 
independents  there  should  have  sent  np  major  Harrison,  to  trumpet  over  all 
the  city  their  own  praises  to  our  prejudice,  making  all  believe  that  Cromwell 
alone,  with  his  unspeakable  valorous  regiments,  had  done  all  that  service. 

See  by  this  enclosed,  if  the  whole  victory,  both  in  the  right  and  left  wing,  be 
not  ascribed  to  Cromwell,  and  not  a word  of  David  Leslie,  who,  in  all  places 
this  day,  was  their  leader.”  Major-general  Crawford,  who  was  a presbyterian, 
and  envious  of  Cromwell,  stated  that  he,  Cromwell,  being  wounded,  retired 
from  the  field,  and  was  not  present  at  the  second  attack.  Of  this  there  is  no 
proof ; Cromwell  was  wounded,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  for  a 
moment  absent  from  the  head  of  his  regiment.  Hollis  indeed  says,  Mem. 
p.  15,  ‘‘  Cromwell  having  got  a slight  wound  in  the  neck,  Crawford  sent  him 
out  of  the  battle,  and  brought  his  brigade,  then  in  great  confusion,  to  charge 
again  on  the  enemy.”  But  this  is  merely  a repetition  of  Crawford’s  story,  and 
carries  its  own  contradiction  along  with  it  Cromwell’s  personal  courage 
admits  of  no  doubt,  and  his  anxiety  to  distinguish  himself  would  never  allow 
him  to  retire  from  the  field  on  a slight  occasion.  The  ascendency  which  from 
this  time  he  attained  in  the  army,  and  in  the  parliament,  sufficiently  attest 
the  importance  of  his  services  on  this  occasion  ; and  his  conduct  in  other 
engagements,  shows  that  he  did  not  need  David  Leslie  to  lead  him  on  the  road 
to  victory. 
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BOOK  that  county,  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  watch  the  motions  of 
prince  Rupert,  and  attempt  the  reduction  of  Liverpool ; the 
16M.  earl  of  Manchester  to  march  towards  Lincolnshire,  and  re- 
cruit his  army  in  the  associated  counties  ; and  the  Scottish 
army  return  northward,  to  meet  the  earl  of  Callander,  who 
was  expected  with  an  additional  force  of  ten  thousand  men, 
and  again  attempt  the  town  of  Newcastle ; the  possession  of 
which  was  requisite,  not  only  for  keeping  open  a direct  com- 
munication with  Scotland,  but  also  for  supplying  London 
with  coals,  the  want  of  which  had  already  begun  to  be  se- 
verely felt  in  the  capital. 

XV.  Callander,  who  had  already  entered  England,  and  ta- 
ken Hartlepool  and  Stockton,  advanced  to  Newcastle  on  the 
26th  of  July,  before  which  he  sat  down ; after  some  severe 
skirmishing,  he  possessed  himself  of  Gateside,  and  on  the  10th 
of  August,  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Leven.  The  town  was 
resolutely  defended  by  sir  John  Morlay,  till  the  middle  of 
October,  when  the  works  being  pushed  forward,  and  pre- 
parations in  readiness  for  an  assault,  the  earl  of  Leven  pro- 
posed terms  to  the  besieged ; but,  after  an  interchange  of 
messages  for  some  days,  they  were  finally  rejected  by  the 
governor,  in  a contemptuous  letter,  on  receipt  of  which  the 
batteries  opened  furiously,  and  continued  to  play  till  night- 
fall, when  all  the  mines  being  exploded,  the  Scots  entered 
the  breaches  with  great  intrepidity,  amid  a shower  of  shot 
from  the  castle,  the  flanking  towers,  and  the  musketry.  Still 
the  besieged  made  a vigorous  resistance,  and  for  two  hours, 
maintained  at  the  walls  and  in  the  streets,  a deperate  con- 
flict; thrice  the  horse  in  the  town  charged  the  assailants,  as 

Earl  of  Le-  they  forced  an  entrance  near  the  close  gate,  but  they  were 
Nevvcas^tL  I’^ceived,  and  repulsed  by  the  troops  who  had  gain- 

ed admission,  and  the  reserve  coming  up,  the  garrison  fled 
in  every  direction. 

XVI.  Yet,  although  they  had  met  with  such  determined 
resistance,  and  suffered  so  severely  on  storming  the  place, 
no  acts  of  atrocity  stained  the  conquerors  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory ; nor  did  they  sully  the  honour  they  had  gained,  by 
any  cold-blooded  deed  of  revenge  afterwards.  The  castle 
in  which  the  governor,  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Rea,  and  lord 
Maxwell,  had  sought  refuge,  surrendered  at  discretion  ; when 
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tlie  former  was  sent  to  London  to  be  tried,  and  the  three  BOOK 
Scottish  noblemen,  to  their  native  country,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  estates.*  Tynemouth  castle,  immediately  after  1644-. 
capitulated,  the  cannon  and  stores  to  be  delivered  up,  and  ^as- 
the  soldiers,  with  their  private  baggage,  to  return  to  their  tie  capita-, 
homes,  and  submit  to  parliament.  In  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  the  people  rose  upon  the  commissioners  of 
array,  who  endeavoured  to  inlist  them  for  the  king  during 
the  siege,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  Leslie. 

XVII.  Agreeably  to  their  projected  plan  of  operations,  the 
high  royalists  in  Scotland,  as  soon  as  the  army  moved  into  In  the 
England,  attempted  to  create  such  a diversion,  as  would  ei- 
ther overthrow  the  power  of  the  estates  in  their  absence,  or 
force  them  to  be  recalled  for  their  support.  Huntly,  who 
received  a commission  from  Charles,  had,  along  with  the 
other  suspected  noblemen,  being  required  to  take  the  So- 
lemn League  and  Covenant,  about  the  end  of  the  year, 

1643,  but  refused;  having  signed  one  covenant  already,  at 
the  king’s  command,  he  would  not,  he  said,  sign  another 
without  it.  An  order  was  then,  in  accordance  with  the  act  Huntly  se- 
of  the  estates,  issued  for  his  apprehension,  and  the  seques- 
tration  of  his  lands.  The  sheriff  having  intimated  this,  at  tates. 
the  castle  of  Strathbogie,  the  marquis  began  to  prepare  for 
resenting  the  affront ; some  of  his  adherents,  among  whom 
were  Irvine  of  Drum,  and  the  laird  of  Haddow,  forcibly  en- 
tered Aberdeen,  with  a troop  of  sixty  horse,  and  after  gal- 
loping through  the  streets,  by  way  of  bravado,  plundered 
the  house  of  one  of  the  bailies  of  his  gold  rings  and  chains, 
and  seized  and  carried  off  the  lord  provost  and  magistrates, 
as  prisoners  to  Strathbogie.  After  securing  the  prisoners, 

Huntly  proceeded  himself,  in  martial  order,  to  Aberdeen,  He  plun- 
which  he  plundered  of  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  he  could 
find,  and  issued  two  proclamations,  one  justifying  his  seizure 
of  the  provost  and  magistrates,  as  disaffected  to  his  majesty, 
and  the  other,  a declaration  of  hostility  against  the  cove- 
nanters. Earl  Maris^hal,  immediately  summoned  the  com- 
mittees of  Angus  and  :^earns,  and  sent  a mandate  to  the 
marquis,  to  dismiss  his  followers.  But  the  marquis,  trust- 

* Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  651.  Whitelock,  p.  104. 
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ing  to  the  assurances  he  had  received  from  Montrose,  Craw- 
ford, and  Nithsdale,  that  they  would  find  sufficient  employ- 
ment for  the  covenanters  in  the  south,  sent  an  insultiim  re- 
ply  to  the  committee,  requiring  them  to  disperse,  and  not 
interrupt  the  peace  of  the  country.  Intending  to  fortify 
Aberdeen,  he  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  procure 
cannon  from  a ship  of  war  in  the  roads ; but  disappointed 
in  this,  he  despatched  a force  of  about  three  hundred  horse 
and  foot,  headed  by  Irvine,  younger  of  Drum,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  major  Nathaniel  Gordon,  to  seize  upon  some  brass 
cartoons*  lying  at  Montrose.  The  inhabitants,  who  had 
been  informed  of  the  intended  visit,  had  lighted  fires  upon 
the  tops  of  the  steeple,  to  alarm  the  country,  and  remained 
under  arms,  expecting  their  arrival.  About  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  they  entered  the  place  with  their  trumpets 
sounding,  the  common  bell  at  the  same  time  ringing  to 
summon  the  town’s  people,  some  of  whom  received  them 
bravely  in  the  streets,  while  others  fired  from  the  ‘Toreshots” 
briskly  upon  them ; they,  however,  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
causey,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  guns.  A vessel  was 
lying  dry  in  the  harbour,  and  the  captors  bargained  with  the 
provost  for  her,  to  carry  them  north  to  Aberdeen  ; but  when 
she  began  to  float,  and  the  cannon  were  brought  to  the  beach, 
the  provost,  who  had  shipped  his  own  property  on  board, 
saluted  the  Huntleans  with  a round  of  grape  and  musketry, 
which  forced  them  to  retire  with  unexpected  precipitation. 
Drum  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  let  loose  the  highland- 
ers, who,  possessing  a natural  genius  for  thieving,  soon  stript 
the  merchants’  booths,  of  their  rich  merchandise,  cloths,  silks, 
velvets,  gold  and  silver  work,  and  arms ; and  accidentally 
lighting  on  a pipe  of  Spanish  wine,  they,  after  carousing 
heartily,  left  Montrose  pillaged  and  half  ruined — having 
twice  set  it  on  fire — and  in  high  spirits,  proceeded  to  Cor- 
ratchie,  in  expectation  of  being  joined,  by  the  earl  of  Airly; 
but  he  had  heard  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle’s  advance,  and 
refused  them  admittance.  They  then  returned  in  disorder 
to  Aberdeen. 

xviii.  The  covenanters  now  beginning  to  gather  in  for- 


* Small  cannon. 
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midable  numbers,  the  marquis  assembled  a council  of  his 
friends,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  been  induced  to  take 
the  field  by  the  assurance  of  an  army  from  the  south  com- 
ing to  his  assistance,  and  in  hopes  of  several  of  the  lords  in 
the  north  rising  to  join  him,  besides  the  relicince  he  had 
placed  on  the  people  of  the  country,  who,  he  imagined,  would 
have  flocked  eagerly  to  his  banner,  as  they  were  grievous- 
ly groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  the  estates ; but  he  found 
that  he  had  been  deceived  in  his  information,  and  had  too 
rashly  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  he  had  not  the  means 
of  rendering  successful.  To  give  battle  to  such  a force  as 
was  coming  against  him,  would  be  madness ; he,  therefore, 
could  only  propose,  to  hang  upon  their  flanks,  harass  their 
stragglers,  and  live  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy ; and,  if 
too  hardly  pressed,  retire  to  the  strengths  of  Strathbogie, 
Auchindown,  or  the  Bog,  and  wait — -in  the  hope  of  better 
fortune — till  succour  should  arrive  from  the  king.  To  this 
proposal  his  retainers  readily  assented.  On  hearing  that 
his  son,  lord  Gordon — for,  as  was  common  afterwards,  the 
son  and  the  father  were  on  different  sides — was  arming 
against  him  at  Banff,  he  immediately  proceeded  thither;  but 
finding  that  his  fears  in  that  quarter  were  unfounded,  he 
went  home  to  Strathbogie,  where  his  friends  were  assembled, 
with  upwards  of  three  hundred  horse,  and  fifteen  hundred 
foot.  Among  them,  Gordon  of  Haddow,  Irvine  of  Drum, 
and  sir  George  Drummond  of  Gight,  urged  him  strongly  to 
put  his  plan  of  harassing  the  enemy  into  instant  execu- 
tion, but,  he  said,  he  had  changed  his  mind,  as  he  saw  his 
forces  were  unequal  to  the  fray ; to  which  they  tauntingly  re- 
plied : — “ We  have  shown  ourselves  foolishly,  and  will  leave 
the  field  shamefully ; we  never  thought  better  would  come 
of  it,”  and  parted,  each  to  shift  for  themselves,  in  high 
wrath.  The  marquis,  next  day,  set  the  provost  and  magi- 
strates of  Aberdeen  at  liberty,  and  quietly  retired  himself  to 
Auchindown. 

XIX.  Argyle,  on  his  arrival  at  Aberdeen,*  learning  that 
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* Spalding,  voh  ii.  p.  196.  Although  a great  enemy  of  the  covenanters, 
Spalding,  in  his  account  of  this  expedition,  mentions  that  the  town  of  Aber- 
deen received  good  payment  for  the  troops.  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  pp.  184,  202. 
VOL.  IV.  X 
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the  laird  of  Haddow,  with  a number  of  his  friends,  had  for- 
tified themselves  in  the  house  of  Kellie,  marched  thither  with 
his  army,  and  invested  it ; perceiving,  however,  that  consi- 
derable time  would  be  required  to  reduce  it,  he  sent  a trum- 
peter, offering  pardon  to  all  who  were  within,  if  they  would 
surrender,  except  the  laird.  They,  seeing  no  means  of 
escape,  accepted  the  conditions,  Haddow  twice  attempted  to 
treat,  but  could  obtain  no  terms,  and  was  obliged  to  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  estates,  which  was  the  only  fa- 
vour Marischal,  his  own  relative,  could  obtain  for  him.  He 
was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  brought  to  trial,  and  executed  on  a 
charge  of  treason.* 

XX.  Huntly,  afraid  lest  he  should  have  been  constrained 
to  revisit  his  old  quarters  at  Edinburgh,  removed  secretly 
to  the  Bog  of  Gight — now  castle  Gordon — accompanied  by 
James  Gordon  of  Letterfarrie,  John  Gordon,  junior  of  Auch- 
munziel,  and  John  Gordon,  alias,  John  of  Berwick,  whence 
he  brought  away  some  trunks,  filled  with  gold,  silver,  and 
valuable  apparel,  these  he- intrusted  to  the  care  of  James 
Gordon,  and  John  of  Berwick ; but  their  attachment  to 
their  chief,  was  not  proof  against  the  temptation  of  such 
a treasure.  Finding  by  accident,  a vessel  bound  for  Caith- 
ness, they  shipped  the  boxes,  and  leaving  their  master  to 
his  shifts,  set  off  with  the  spoil.  The  marquis,  who  had 

* Laing  remarks-,  on  this  transaction,  No  blood  had  been  shed  in  Eng- 
land, except  in  the  field,  and  there  hostilities  had  been  conducted  with  the 
generosity  peculiar  to  civilized  nations,  rarely  experienced  in  external  wars. 
But  when  the  first  triennial  parliament  met  in  Scotland,  Gordon  of  Haddow, 
a man,  obnoxious  for  his  oppressions,  was  convicted  of  a treasonable  insur- 
rection with  Huntly,  and,  in  order  to  infuse  a salutary  terror  into  the  royalists, 
was  inhumanly  executed.”  Hist,  of  Scot.  vol.  iii.  p.  276.  Setting  aside  the 
inhumanities  introduced  when  the  king  brought  over  the  Irish  troops  into  Eng- 
land, where  no  quarter  was  given — certainly  no  very  generous  mode  of  conduct- 
ing civilized  warfare — Mr.  L.  forgets,  that  captain  Howard  had  been  hanged 
by  order  of  the  parliament,  and  Turpin,  a sea  captain,  by  prince  Rupert,  who 
also  executed  fourteen  clothiers,  at  Woodhouse,  in  Wiltshire.  Ludlow,  vol. 
i.  p.  120.  Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  685.  But  Haddow’s  offence,  was  not  only 
the  being  in  arms,  he  had  violently  carried  away  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen, 
and  imprisoned  them  for  collecting  taxes  ; he  was  also  accused  of  the  murder 
of  Stalker,  and  several  other  atrocities.  The  manner  in  which  the  king’s  party 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  covenanters,  required  that  some  example  should 
be  made,  to  infuse  a salutary  terror  into  the  royalists,  and  repress  their  wanton 
inhumanity. 
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one  thousand  dollars  still  remaining,  unable  to  carry  them 
with  him,  left  them  in  charge  of  an  Alexander  Gordon,  and 
procuring  a small  boat,  set  out  after  the  faithless  runaways. 

In  his  absence,  Alexander,  as  treacherous  as  the  others,  be- 
trayed his  trust.  On  landing  in  Sutherlandshire, . the  most 
powerful  chieftain  of  the  north,  was  glad  to  find  shelter  in  a 
paltry  alehouse.  Next  day,  with  one  solitary  attendant,  he 
rode  to  Caithness,  and  procured  a lodging  with  his  cousin-  Overtakes 

serman,  Francis  Sinclair,  where  he  unexpectedly  met  Let- 
^ r ■ 1 • 111  11  -1  Caithness, 

terrarrie,  ‘‘  to  whom  he  gave  no  thanks,  but  took  order  with 

his  trunks,  and  dismissed  him.”  The  day  after,  he  proceed-  Where  he 
ed  by  sea,  to  Strathnaver,  where  he  remained  in  retirement,  remains, 
without  molestation,  till  next  year.  Irvine,  younger  of  Drum, 
the  son-in-law  of  Huntly,  attempting  to  make  his  escape  with 
his  new  married  lady,  was  driven  into  Caithness ; and  a re- 
ward having  been  offered  for  him,  he  was  basely  delivered 
up  with  his  brothers,  by  the  same  Francis  Sinclair,  to  whom  inine  of 
the  marquis  had  gone  in  his  distress.  War  is  ever  accom- 
panied  by  a sad  deterioration  of  manners ; but  civil  war,  in 
general,  exhibits  in  the  treachery  it  introduces  among  friends, 
and  the  relentless  cruelty  it  excites  among  opponents,  a more 
degrading  picture  of  our  nature,  than  any  other  species  of 
that  malignant  mischief. 

XXI.  Montrose — now  decorated  with  the  title  of  marquis 
— whose  hyperbolical  assurances  had  excited  the  north  to 
prematui'e  insurrection,  made  an  abortive  attempt  upon  the 
south.  Accompanied  by  two  hundred  horse,  which  the  earl 
of  Newcastle  had  furnished,  and  some  militia  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  he  entered  Scot-  Montrose’s 

land  and  erected  the  royal  standard  at  Dumfries : but  dis- 

^ ’ mgs  in  the 

appointed  in  his  expectations  from  Ireland,  and  not  being  south, 
joined  by  any  of  the  inhabitants,  while  the  earl  of  Callander 
was  preparing  to  come  against  him  with  the  new  levies,  he 
withdrew  into  England,  and,  after  pillaging  Morpeth,  he 
was  summoned  to  join  prince  Rupert,  then  advancing  to  raise 
the  siege  of  York ; but  before  he  could  arrive,  the  battle  of 
Marston-moor  had  been  fought,  and  all  hope  of  assistance 
from  that  quarter  cut  off.  Unable  to  raise,  even  the  appear- 
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ance  of  an  army,  he  dismissed  his  associates,*  with  instruc- 
tions to  repair  to  the  king,  and  adopted  the  only  eligible 
plan  left  himself,  that  of  proceeding  to  Scotland  in  disguise, 
to  raise  the  highlanders,  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of 
Antrim’s  promised  auxiliaries.  To  the  king,  after  all  his 
magnificent  promises,  he  could  not,  and  to  the  covenanters, 
after  his  detected  treachery,  he  durst  not  go ; it  was,  there- 
fore, not  an  object  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  whether  he 
should  proceed  to  the  hills,  as  a romantic  daring  adventurer , 
rather  than  to  court,  as  a deserted  helpless  fugitive;  in  the 
one  case,  he  encountered  danger,  in  the  other,  irremediabk 
disgrace — nor  was  it  without  hazard. 

XXII.  With  two  companions  only,  colonel  Sibbald,  and 
sir  William  Rollock,  he  set  out  from  Carlisle,  for  Scotland,, 
habited  as  groom  to  Sibbald,  and  arrived  safely  at  Tullibal- 
ton,  near  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  the  residence  of  Patrick 
Graham  of  Inchbrakie,  his  most  intimate  friend.  On  the 
road,  he  was  accosted  by  a Scottish  soldier,  who  had  served 
under  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  recognised  by  him,  in 
spite  of  his  disguise;  bul  ne  gave  him  a piece  of  money,  and 
the  man  kept  the  secret  Here  he  passed  a week  of  anxious 
expectation,  in  solitary  rambles  among  the  mountains  during 
the  day,  resting  in  an  obscure  cottage  during  the  night,  and, 
to  his  unspeakable  mortification,  learned  that  Huntly  had 
been  dispersed,  without  a blow,  and  was  like  himself,  lurking 
in  obscurity,  in  a wild  corner  of  the  land.  Rumours  of  the 
approach  of  the  Irish,  at  length  cheered  him ; but  instead  of 
an  army  of  ten  thousand,  only  about  sixteen  hundred  des- 
peradoes, who  had  been  trained  to  arms  and  inured  to  mur- 
der, in  the  rebellion  under  Antrim,  had  landed  under  Alas- 
ter  Macdonald,  in  Ardnamurchan,  Argyleshire ; and  after 
spreading  destruction  and  death  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
trict-destroying what  they  could  not  use,  and  burning  what 
they  could  not  remove — upon  hearing  that  the  marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle  was  advancing  against  them,  precipitately  crossed  to  the 
isle  of  Sky,  and  thence  to  Kintail,  in  Ross-shire.  At  their 

'*  These  were  the  Ogilvies,  Inneses,  Grahams,  and  Dr.  Wishart,  who  after- 
wards wrote  the  Memoirs  of  Montrose  ; they  were,  however,  taken  prisoners 
in  their  way  to  the  king,  and  sent  to  Scotland,  where  they  remained  in  jail, 
till  delivered  by  the  battle  of  Kilsyth 
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landing,  Macdonald  sent  a fiery  cross*  through  Moray,  Ross,  BOOK 
Caithness,  and  Sutherlandshire,  ordering  the  whole  conn- 
try  to  attend  the  king’s  lieutenant,  the  lord  marquis  of  Mon-  164.4. 
trose,  under  pain  of  fire  and  sword.  The  committee  at 
Edinburgh,  in  return,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  Macdonald’s 
proceedings,  sent  orders,  that  proclamation  should  be  made 
at  all  the  parish  churches,  and  market  places  in  the  northern 
counties,  to  assemble  the  fencible  men  to  oppose  them.  Ig- 
norant of  the  situation  or  fate  of  their  leader,  and  alike  un-  Joined  by 
certain  of  their  own  destination,  they  traversed  the  wide 
ranse  of  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  receiving;  an  accession  of 
numbers  from  the  clans,  but  no  intelligence  respecting  the 
route  they  were  to  take,  or  the  forces  with  whom  they  w^ere 
to  co-operate. 

xxfii.  Montrose,  better  informed  of  their  motions,  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  common  dress  of  the  mountaineers — 
the  trews  and  bonnet — accompanied  by  only  one  single  at- 
tendant, to  the  surprised  marauders,  as  they  descended  into 
Athol.  At  first,  they  could  not  believe,  that  one  so  meanly  py  Mon- 
habited,  and  so  poorly  accompanied,  was  the  great  general  trose. 
they  had  been  led  to  expect ; nor  was  it,  till  the  respect 
paid  him  by  the  highlanders,  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
person,  convinced  them  that  he  was  indeed  the  chief,  that 
they  would  acknowledge  his  authority.  His  name  atti'acted 
the  men  of  Athol,  and  the  party  soon  assumed  the  appear- 


* When  a chieftain  designed  to  summon  his  clan  upon  any  sudden  or  im- 
portant emergency,  he  slew  a goat,  and  making  a cross  of  any  light  wood,  sear- 
ed its  extremities  in  the  fire,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  blood  of  the  animal. 
This  was  called  the  fiery  cross,  also  Crean  Tarigh,  or  the  cross  of  shame,  be- 
cause disobedience  to  what  the  symbol  implied,  inferred  infamy.  It  was  deli- 
v^ered  to  a swift  and  trusty  messenger,  who  ran  full  speed  wdth  it  to  the  next 
hamlet,  where  he  presented  it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a single  word  im- 
plying the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  received  the  symbol,  was  bound  to 
send  it  forward  with  equal  despatch  to  the  next  village  ; and  thus  it  passed  with 
incredible  celerity  through  all  the  district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief, 
and  also  among  his  allies  and  neighbours,  if  the  danger  was  common  to  them. 
At  the  sight  of  the  fiery  cross,  every  man  from  sixteen  years  to  sixty,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  was  obliged  instantly  to  repair  in  his  best  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  failed  to  appear  suffered  the  extre- 
mities of  fire  and  sword,  which  were  emblematically  denounced  to  the  disobe- 
dient by  the  bloody  and  burned  marks  upon  the  warlike  signal, — Notes  to  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  8vo.  edit.  p.  333. 
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ahce  of  an  army,  which  his  eulogists,  who,  to  magnify  his^ 
valour  diminish  his  strength,  estimate  at  three  thousand. 
He  instantly  marched  through  Strathearn,  and  commenced 
his  career,  by  plundering  the  lands,  destroying  the  corn, 
and  burning  the  houses  of  the  hostile  clan,  Menzies.  His 
situation  was  critical,  and  admitted  of  no  delay.  The  mar- 
quis  of  Argyle  was  behind,  in  pursuit  of  the  Irish,  and  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand  troops,  under  the  command 
of  lord  Elcho,  were  stationed  near  Perth.  To  prevent  be- 
ing hemmed  in,  it  was  necessary  to  move ; retreat  was  im- 
possible, as  the  passes  were  all  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  seas  guarded  by  hostile  vessels.  In  front,  the  troops 
were  inferior  to  his  own ; the  Irish  were  veterans,  and  the 
highlanders  accustomed  to  irregular  combat ; but  the  le- 
vies under  Elcho,  were  raw  and  untrained,  officered  by  men 
who  had  never  seen  an  engagement,  and  commanded  by  su- 
periors who  were  not  unjustly  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the 
cause ; to  advance,  therefore,  was  his  most  prudent  measure. 

XXIV.  On  his  march  he  was  joined  by  lord  Kilpont,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Monteith,  and  sir  John  Drummond,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Perth,  with  five  hundred  men  who  had  been  intrusted 
to  them  by  the  covenanters,  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  their  savage  invaders ; but  who  set  an  example  of 
treachery,  which  was  aptly  imitated.  Four  miles  west  from 
Perth,  the  covenanters  had  drawn  up  their  army  upon  the 
large  plain  of  Tippermuir,  and  awaited  the  descent  of  the 
enemy.  Montrose  arranged  his  troops,  as  preconcerted  with 
some  of  the  opposite  leaders.  The  Irish,  armed  with  mus- 
kets alone,  he  placed  in  the  centre ; and,  as  he  had  no  ca- 
valry, he  stationed  the  highlanders,  accustomed  to  the  sword, 
and  able  to  wield  it  with  tremendous  effect,  on  the  flanks,  to 
sustain  the  attack  of  the  enemy’s  horse.  But,  at  the  first 
assault,  the  covenanters’  horse  fled,  overpowered,  says  Wish- 
art,  by  a shower  of  stones,  or  what  is  more  probable,  induced 
by  the  treachery  of  lord  Drummond,  and  his  friend  Gask. 
Their  flight  threw  the  ill* disciplined  foot  into  instant  and  ir- 
remediable disorder,  and  they  followed  in  such  rapid  and 
fearful  confusion,  that  many  expired  through  fatigue  and 
terror,  without  the  mark  of  a wound.*  The  number  slain  in 


• Baillie^  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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the  engagement  was  small,  but  the  rout  was  complete,  and  BOOK 
about  three  hundred  were  killed  in  the  pursuit.  The  artil- 
lery,  ammunition  and  baggage  of  the  vanquished,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors,  whose  loss  was  but  trifling.  Drum- 
mond and  his  friend  justified  the  imputation  of  treachery  in 
the  battle,  by  openly  joining  the  marquis  immediately  after. 

XXV.  This  victory,  so  opportunely  gained,  made  Montrose 
master  of  Perth ; and  provided  his  troops  with  clothing  and 
ammunition,  of  which  they  had  previously  only  a very  scanty 
supply.  The  town  was  plundered  of  money,  goods,  and  Plunders 
whatever  was  necessary  for  the  troops,  or  whatever  articles 
were  valuable  and  portable  ; but  not  being  perfectly  stripped, 
his  historian  has  represented  this  usage  as  a very  ‘‘  singular 
instance  of  clemency,  to  reconcile  the  people  more  effectually 
to  the  king  and  merciful  it  certainly  was,  in  comparison 
of  the  sack  of  Aberdeen — yet  the  stoutest  young  men  were 
impressed  into  the  ranks,  and  all  the  horses  fit  for  service 
seized.f  After  spoiling  Perth  for  three  days,  he  entered 
Angus ; and  his  success  attracted  around  him  the  earl  of 
Airly,  his  sons,  sir  Thomas  and  sir  David  Ogilvy,  the  earl 
of  Kinnoul,  lords  Duplin  and  Spynie,  and  colonel  Gordon, 
from  the  north,  with  a number  of  horsemen.  Dundee,  re- 
enforced by  troops  from  Fife,  refused  to  surrender  at  his 
and,  as  he  dreaded  the  approach  of  Argyle,  he 


summons 


bent  his  steps  northward,  rather  than  risk  his  laurels  in  a Retreats  to 
doubtful  siege.  north. 

XXVI.  Alarmed  at  his  approach,  the  committee  in  Aber- 
deen sent  off  the  public  money,  and  their  most  valuable  ef- 
fects, to  Dunnotter ; and  collecting  a force  of  about  tw'o 
thousand  seven  hundred  men,  they  threw  up  some  fortifica- 
tions at  the  bridge  of  Dee,  expecting  him  to  advance  by  that 
road.  He  crossed  a ford  farther  up,  at  the  mills  of  Drum, 


• Wishart’s  Memoirs  of  Montrose,  p.  81. 

•f  Spalding,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  233.  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  In  an  original  letter 
from  the  ministers  of  Perth,  respecting  the  surrender  of  that  town,  published 
in  the  Scots  Magaz.  Nov.  1817,  the  conditions  upon  which  Perth  surrendered, 
are  stated  to  have  been,  that  the  town  and  parish  should  not  be  burdened  with 
any  thing  against  their  conscience  ; that  they  should  not  be  rifled  or  plundered ; 
that  none  of  their  men  should  be  pressed ; that  none  of  the  Irishes  should  get 
entrie ; and,  that  all  their  good  neighbours  should  have  a pass  honestlie  to  quit 
the  town. 
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and  halting,  sent  a summons  to  the  town  to  surrender  ; but 
the  covenanters’  army  being  on  their  march,  the  messengers 
who  brought  the  summons  were  hospitably  entertained,  and 
dismissed. 

XXVII.  By  some  accident,  the  drummer,  on  his  return,  being- 
killed,  Montrose,  in  a rage,  commanded  an  immediate  attack, 
and  issued  the  inhuman  orders  for  no  quarter.^  Lord  Burleigh, 
and  Lewis  Gordon,  a son  of  Huntly’s,  led  the  covenanters’ 
right  and  left  wings,  which  consisted  of  horse,  and  the  le- 
vies of  Aberdeenshire,  a majority  of  whom  were  indifferent 
in  the  cause.  The  centre  was  composed  of  the  Fife  soldiers, 
and  those  that  from  principle  had  joined  them.  Montrose, 
still  deficient  in  cavalry,  had  mixed  his  musketeers  with 
his  horse,  and  waited  to  receive  the  attack.  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  a rash  and  headstrong  young  man,  who  had  forced 
a number  of  the  Gordons  to  engage  in  opposition  to  the 
inclination  and  orders  of  his  father,  rushed  precipitately  for- 
ward with  the  left  wing,  which  being  steadily  saluted  by  a 
fire  of  musketry — a reception  they  did  not  expect — were 
suddenly  checked  ; and  before  they  could  rally,  were  vigor- 
ously attacked  and  routed  by  the  inferior  numbers  of  the 
enemy’s  horse.  The  opposite  wing  experienced  a similar 
fate ; but  the  centre  stood  firm,  and  maintained  their  post 
for  upwards  of  two  hours,  against  the  whole  force  of  the  ene- 
my, whose  cavalry,  returning  from  the  pursuit,  joined  in  the 
assault.  At  last,  the  Aberdonians  gave  way,  and  having 
been  directed  to  retreat  to  the  town  in  case  of  disaster,  they 
fled  thither,  while  the  relentless  victors  hotly  pursuing,  ful- 
filled to  the  letter  the  injunctions  of  their  leader,  so  conson- 
ant to  their  bosoms  and  practice  ; — “ killed  all,  and  spared 
none.”  In  the  fields,  in  the  streets,  or  in  their  houses,  arm- 
ed, or  unarmed,  no  man  found  mercy  ; only,  if  he  were  well 
dressed,  the  savages  first  stripped  him,  to  save  his  clothes 
from  being  stained  with  his  blood,  and  then  murdered  him. 
‘‘  The  plundering  of  our  town,  houses,  merchants  booths  and 
all,”  says  a loyal  burgess,  strongly  attached  to  Charles,  ‘‘  was 
pitiful  to  see  !”f 


* Spalding,  vol-  ii.  p.  236. 

f Spalding  ascribes  this  to  the  absence  of  the  nainisters,  “ because  the  mi 
nisters,  through  the  guiltiness  of  their  consciences,  had  fled.”  He  is  an  admir- 
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XXVIII.  Montrose,  who  had  promised  the  soldiers  the  plun-  BOOK 
der  of  the  town,  durst  not  let  loose  the  whole  army  upon  the 
inhabitants;  he  therefore  returned  to  a body  which  he  kept 
together  for  protection,  and  left  the  wretched  place  during 
the  night  to  the  mercy  of  the  Irish,  who  revelled  in  unre- 
strained blood,  lust,  and  rapine.  They  kept  “ killing,  rob- 
bing, and  plundering  at  their  pleasure,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  houling  and  crying,  weeping  and  mourning, 
through  all  the  streets.”  Next  day  rose  dismal  on  the  de-  Sacks  the 
solated  town ; the  dead  were  lying  naked  on  the  streets,  and 
no  one  durst  approach  to  bury  them.  But  the  havock  did 
not  cease  even  with  the  first  horrible  night ; for  four  days 
were  the  inhuman  monsters  allowed  to  riot  in  all  the  wanton 
barbarity  to  which  the  scenes  in  their  own  country  had  ac- 
customed them.  If  the  wife  or  the  daughter  dared  to  weep 
at  the  assassination  before  their  eyes,  of  a husband  or  father, 
their  lives  were  the  forfeit  of  their  natural  feelings ; and  not 
content  with  forcing  the  women  they  seized  in  the  town,  they 
carried  others  away  to  serve  their  brutal  purposes  in  the 
camp.  It  is  lamentable  !”  exclaims  the  writer  already  quot- 
ed, “ to  hear  how  these  Irish,  who  had  gotten  the  spoil  of 
the  town,  did  abuse  the  same  ! They  continued  Friday,  Sa- 
turday, Sunday,  and  Monday,”  and  all  this  in  the  presence, 
and  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  “ gallant  Mon- 
trose,” who  lodo:ed  in  “ skipper  Anderson’s”  house.  On  Proclaims 
Saturday  he  proclaimed  prince  Rupert  regent  of  the  king-  pert  regent 
dom,  and  himself  his  lieutenant-general.  ‘‘  Sunday  all  day  himself 

^ 1 1 GTl  tori  RTl  fc 

he  stays,  but  neither  preaching  nor  prayers  was  in  any  of  the  general. 
Aberdeens.”^ 

XXIX.  Argyle’s  approach  forced  the  plunderers  to  leave 


er  of  Montrose,  and  a staunch  friend,  but  he  was  an  eye  witness  of  his  atroci- 
ties. Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  impartiality  of  Wishart’s  panegyric, 
who  dismisses  this  terrible  scene  in  a sentence.  “ Montrose  having  called 
back  his  men  to  their  colours,  entered  the  city,  and  allowed  them  two  days  rest 
to  refresh  themselves.”  Memoirs  of  Montrose,  p.  91.  Bishop  Guthrie  still 
more  impudently  asserts,  that  Montrose  showed  great  mercy,  both  pardon- 
ing the  people,  and  protecting  their  goods.”  Memoirs,  p.  158.  Much  as  the 
presbyterian  chaplains  have  been  traduced,  I believe  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  any  proceedings,  that  bore  the  smallest  resemblance  in  horror  to  the 
sack  of  Aberdeen,  in  any  place  where  they  were  present. 

* Spalding,  vol.  ii.  pp.  236-8. 
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the  work  of  destruction  ; their  leader,  who  expected  to  be  join- 
ed by  the  marquis  of  Huntly’s  retainers,  marched  north  to 
Inverury  ; but — the  marquis  himself  being  absent,  his  son, 
with  the  covenanters  and  his  friends,  recollecting  the  insult  he 
had  formerly  received  from  Montrose,  together  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  Argyle’s  speedy  advance,  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  former  visit— very  few  joined  his  banners.  When  he 
approached  the  Spey,  he  found  the  boats  removed  to  the 
other  side,  and  the  whole  force  of  Moray  prepared  to  dis- 
pute the  passage.  In  this  dilemma,  no  resource  remained, 
but  to  seek  refuge  in  the  woods,  and  among  the  hills ; but 
his  rapid  marches,  and  the  tardy  movements  of  his  pursuers 
enabled  him  to  reach  in  safety,  though  with  the  loss  of  his 
artillery  and  heavy  baggage,  the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  where, 
with  diminished  numbers — for  the  highlanders  returned 
home  to  secure  their  booty — he  could  bid  defiance  to  the 
approach  of  horse.  Being  detained  here  for  a few  days  by 
an  illness  occasioned  through  over  fatigue,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
covered, he  descended  again  into  Athol  to  recruit,  and  de- 
spatched Macdonald  with  the  Irish,  on  the  same  errand  in- 
to the  highlands,  to  invite  the  mountaineers  to  join  him,  and 
force  such  as  were  unwilling  to  enlist.  From  Athol  he  en- 
tered Angus,  and  wasted  the  estates  of  lord  Cupar,  Balme- 
rino’s  brother,  plundered  the  place  of  Dun,  where  the  inha- 
bitants of  Montrose  and  the  surrounding  country  had  depo- 
sited their  valuables  for  safety,  and  where  he  obtained  a sup- 
ply of  arms  and  artillery.  Argyle,  whose  talents  were  not 
adapted  to  the  field,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Lothian — 
equally  unskilled  in  military  affairs — as  his  lieutenant,  after 
having  proclaimed  him  a traitor,  and  offered  a reward  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  his  head,  followed — but  at  a 
distance — the  footsteps  of  Montrose ; and  although  possess- 
ed of  a superior  army,  he  performed  the  circuit  of  the  high- 
lands, from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  through  Strathspey, 
Badenoch,  Athol,  Angus,  and  Mearns,  yet  was  never  able  to 
bring  him  to  an  engagement,  or  interrupt  his  progress. 

XXX.  Increased  in  numbers,  Montrose  suddenly  repassed 
the  Grampians ; and  spreading  devastation  around  him,  went 
again  to  attempt  rousing  the  Gordons.  His  former  expedi- 
tion was  marked  by  spoliation  on  every  side ; his  present 
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march^  increasingly  destructive,  was  distinguished  by  the 
conflagration  of  the  chief  covenanters*  houses,  and  the  more 
infamous  flames  of  the  corn  yards.  Disappointed  still  in 
gaining  any  accession  from  among  Huntly*s  friends,  he  took 
Fyvie  castle,*  but  was  himself  very  nearly  surprised. 

XXXI.  With  such  men  as  his,  he  ought  always  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  earliest  intelligence  respecting  the 
motions  of  his  enemies ; but  in  this  most  essential  part  of  a 
general’s  duty,  he  was  almost  always  defective.  Argyle  and 
Lothian,  at  the  head  of  nearly  three  thousand  horse  and 
foot,  were  within  two  miles  of  his  camp,  before  he  had  heard 
of  their  having  crossed  the  Grampians  ; and  if  they  had  not 
been  even  still  more  deficient  in  generalship  than  he,  the 
career  of  the  hero  must  have  closed  at  Fyvie — but  his  good 
fortune  triumphed ; his  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and  that 
skill  which  enabled  him  to  manage  to  advantage  that  spe- 
cies of  force  which  he  commanded,  extricated  him  from  his 
perilous  situation.  He  distributed  his  men  on  the  heights, 
and  among  the  ditches  and  fences,  where  they  could  not  be 
attacked  but  with  hazard  ; and  after  sustaining  two  assaults 
from  very  superior  numbers,  eluding  the  enemy  by  strata- 
gem, he  drew  off  his  whole  troops  by  night,  without  loss,  to 
Strathbogie,  and  thence  to  Badenoch,  where  he  expected 
Macdonald  with  the  Irish,  and  re-enforcements.  Argyle, 
whose  army  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  had  suffered 
much  from  desertion,  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  disgust,  and 
threw  up  his  commission. 

XXXII.  At  this  period,  the  high  courts  of  church  and  state 
met  about  the  same  time,  the  intimate  connexion  between 
religion  and  politics  rendering  this  necessary ; not  only  be- 
cause the  general  measures  to  be  consulted  upon,  but  be- 
cause  the  leading  men  in  each,  were  the  same.  They  were 
both  convoked  this  year  without  the  authority  of  the  king, 
and  no  commissioner  attended  either.  The  general  assem- 
bly sat  first ; and  after  receiving  the  report  of  their  commis- 
sioners at  Westminster  and  letters  from  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines, communicating  their  progress  in  the  work  of  unifor- 
mity, and  lamenting  their  many  hindrances,  from  the  dis- 
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* Then  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Dunfermline. 
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turbances  of  the  public,  and  the  prevalence  of  sectaries,  they 
proceeded  to  censure  the  Scottish  lords,  who  had  signed  a 
bond  at  Oxford  disclaiming  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant as  traitorous  and  damnable  ; renouncing  the  authority 
of  the  convention  or  parliament,  without  his  majesty’s  con- 
sent ; and  pledging  their  honour  to  employ  their  uttermost 
powers  and  abilities,  both  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to 
suppress  the  rebels  in  arms  against  the  king ; and  passed  an 
act  authorizing  their  commission  to  proceed  against  them 
with  the  greater  excommunication,  unless  they  publicly  ac- 
knowledged their  offence.  Montrose  and  Huntly,  with  their 
adherents,  had  their  censures  confirmed ; and  the  presbyte- 
ries and  synods,  within  whose  bounds  they  resided,  were  or- 
dered to  proceed  against  them  in  due  form.  This  conduct 
has  been  condemned  as  an  improper  interference  of  the 
church  in  matters  of  state ; but  where  a church  acknow- 
ledges any  government,  as  that  which  in  conscience  their 
members  are  bound  to  obey,  it  naturally  follows,  that  they 
must  consider  those  who  refuse  obedience  as  rebels,  and 
cannot  consistently  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  commu- 
nion. By  an  overture  submitted  to  this  assembly,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  a practice  for  the  young  gentlemen  at- 
tending college,  to  get  inveigled  into  improper  connexions, 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents ; and  it  was  proposed 
to  declare  all  promises  of  marriage  given  in  such  circum- 
stances by  minors,  who  afterwards  were  unwilling  to  fulfil 
them,  void  and  illegal ; but  the  assembly  remitted  the  consi- 
deration to  presbyteries,  and  more  important  discussions  soon 
occurred  to  occupy  their  attention. 

XXXIII.  Parliament,  which  met,  on  the  4th  of  June,  accord- 
ing to  the  triennial  act,  chose  John,  earl  of  Lauderdale,  pre- 
sident ; and  formally  ratified  the  acts  of  the  preceding  conven- 
tion, the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, and  the  excise*.  They  appointed  the  chancellor  Lou- 

• This  excise,  which  was  not  more  popular  then,  than  a similar  measure  at 
a later  date,  imposed  on  every  pint  of  home  made  ale  and  small  beer,  4d. ; on 
foreign  imported.  Is.  ; on  strong  beer,  by  the  brewer  or  housekeeper,  6d.  ; 
French  wine,  per  pint.  Is-  4d.  ; Spanish  do.  2s.  8d.  ; aquavitae,  per  pint,  sold 
2s.  8d. ; tobacco,  per  lib.  6d.  ; on  every  slaughtered  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  value 
sixteen  pounds,  or  above,  20s. ; on  every  one  under  that  price,  13s.  4d.  ; all 
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don,  Argyle,  Balmerino,  Warriston,  Cambuskeneth,  sir 
John  Smith,  provost  of  Edinburgh,  Hugh  Kennedy,  provost 
of  Ayr,  Robert  Barclay  of  Irvine,  and  lord  Maitland,  as  su- 
pernumerary, or  any  three  of  them,  to  proceed  to  England 
as  commissioners,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  English  parlia- 
ment, in  their  negotiations  with  the  king.  They  declared 
the  imprisonment  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  for  crimes  said 
to  have  been  committed  in  Scotland,  a breach  of  law ; forfeit- 
ed the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Forth,  lord  Yethan,  Haddow, 
and  Captain  Logie ; and  after  appointing  a number  of  com- 
mittees, prorogued  their  sitting  till  the  first  Tuesday  of  Jan- 
uary, 1645. 
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xxxiv.  During  these  transactions  in  Scotland,  where  the 
prospects  of  Charles  seemed  to  brighten  a little,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  baleful  meteor  that  was  to  deceive  and 
hurry  him  on  to  his  fate,  his  fortune  in  England,  though 
chequered,  improved  on  the  whole ; and  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  was  much  more  favourable  than  could  have  been  prog- 
nosticated, after  the  fatal  result  of  Marston-moor.  The 
parliamentary  force  was  divided  into  two  armies,  one  un- 
der Essex,  and  the  other  commanded  by  Waller;  but  en-  King’s  af- 
vious  of  each  other’s  influence  or  fame,  they  did  not  act  with  England 
cordial  union.  In  opposition  to  the  desire  of  the  parliament-  begin  to  re* 
ary  committee,  Essex  marched  into  Cornwall  against  prince 
Maurice,  and  sent  Waller  to  watch  the  progress  of  his  ma- 
jesty ; who  outmanoeuvred  him,  and,  after  a skirmish  at 


oxen,  bulls,  or  kine,  transported,  per  head,  4s.  On  all  sheep,  slaughtered  or 
transported,  if  above  4-s.  value,  4s.  if  under,  2s. ; all  slaughtered  stirks  of  8 
lib.  price,  or  above,  6s.  4d.  ; under,  4s.;  calves  or  goats,  40s.  value,  4s.  under, 
2s ; on  all  swine,  6d.  ; lambs  and  kids,  2s. ; on  every  ell  of  silk,  from  5 merks 
value  to  10,  6s.  4d.  above  that  value,  10s. ; plush,  or  pan  velvet,  per  do.  20s; 
satin,  13s.  4d.  ; every  ounce  of  gold  lace  13s.  4d.  ; ell  of  gold  or  silver  cloth, 
3 lib.  ; a beaver  hat,  12s,  ; pair  of  silk  stockings,  13s.  4d. ; broad  cloth,  per 
ell,  retailed  at  seven  pounds,  6s.  above  that  price,  12s. ; cambric,  lawn,  or  Hol- 
land, or  Holland  cloth,  for  the  value  of  every  20s.  Is.  Coal  exported  in  Scot- 
tish or  English  bottoms,  to  the  value  of  twelve  pounds,  6s. ; in  foreign  bot- 
toms, 12s.  From  this  list  it  will  appear,  that  the  art  of  taxation  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  new  discoveries  of  this  enlightened  age ; and  neither,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  the  most  popular  government  always  the  cheapest ; but  then, 
there  is  a health  and  a vigour  in  popular  governments,  which  enables  the  body 
politic  to  supply  the  additional  drain.  The  Turks  do  not  pay  a tithe  of  taxa- 
tion, ir  comparison  of  Britain. 
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Cropreedy  bridge,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  London  to  re- 
cruit. The  king,  thus  left  disengaged,  directed  his  attention 
towards  Essex ; and,  in  a narrow  country  of  defiles  and 
passes,  so  hemmed  in  the  parliamentary  army,  that,  unable 
to  extricate  them,  their  general  desperately  forced  his  way 
with  the  cavalry  to  Plymouth,  and  left  his  infantry  to  capi- 
tulate. Their  determined  front  gained  good  terms  ; they  sur- 
rendered their  arms,  but  were  allowed  to  depart  without 
any  stipulation.  In  little  more  than  a month,  re-organized 
under  a new  leader — the  earl  of  Manchester — they  were 
again  in  battle  against  him,  and  at  Newbury,  retook  the  ar- 
tillery they  had  lost  at  Foy  ; yet,  this  officer,  although  superior 
in  numbers  and  victorious,  allowed  the  king  to  withdraw  his 
artillery  from  Dennington  castle  without  molestation,  and 
conclude  the  campaign  with  credit,  by  a safe  march  to  Oxford. 

XXXV.  Both  parties  being  still  so  equally  balanced,  the 
termination  of  the  war  seemed  as  distant  as  ever;  and  the 
The  people  nation,  wearied  with  the  protracted  hostilities  which  they  had 
wid^^the^^  not  anticipated,  murmured  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conduct  of  conducted;  and,  as  usual  in  cases  of  public  dissatisfaction, 
the  war.  parties  endeavoured  each  to  exculpate  himself,  by  at- 

tempting to  affix  the  blame  on  another.  Essex  and  Waller 
were  unfortunate  ; and  their  mutual  recriminations  were  just 
what  was  to  be  expected.  Manchester  had  been  successful, 
but  had  not  followed  up  his  success ; and  the  affair  at  Den- 
nington castle  was  urged  as  a proof  of  either  his  incapa- 
city, or  unwillingness  to  strike  such  a decisive  blow  as  would 
reduce  the  king  to  a state  in  which  peace  might  be  safely 
concluded  with  him.  But  the  noble  generals  were  suspect- 
ed of  being  actuated  by  that  corporate  feeling,  which  beheld 
with  jealousy  the  increasing  power  of  the  commons;  and 
looked  towards  the  restoration  of  the  king,  upon  such  terms 
as  would  sustain  their  w'aneing  influence  in  the  government, 
and  regain  them  their  lost  weight  in  the  country,  as  of 
greater  consequence  than  the  establishment  of  proper  safe- 
guards against  the  despotic  encroachments  of  royalty.  They 
owed  their  appointment  and  continuance  in  command  to 
parliamentary  influence ; and  it  was  evident  that  their  er- 
rors or  misconduct,  tended  to  lessen  the  hold  their  employ- 
ers had  upon  the  public,  as  well  as  endanger  the  public 
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cause.  This  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  measure  should 
be  adopted,  to  allay  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  openly 
expressed  without  doors,  and  secretly  entertained  by  the 
majority  within  ; but  although  it  had  been  voted  a twelve- 
month  before,  that  the  members  of  parliament,  with  some 
exceptions,  should  not  hold  places,  and  an  inquiry  had  been 
instituted  into  the  number  and  emoluments  of  these  now 
enjoyed,  and  the  plain  way  to  confirm  the  wavering  confi- 
dence of  the  public  was  pointed  out — that  of  simply  carrying 
their  own  resolutions  into  effect — yet  no  one  had  the  cou- 
rage to  bring  the  subject  fairly  before  the  legislature,  till 
Cromwell,  in  a manly,  convincing,  and  forcible  speech,  in- 
troduced it. 

XXXVI.  In  language  the  reverse  of  ‘‘  confused  and  inele- 
gant,” he  told  them,  “ That  it  was  now  a time  to  speak,  or 
for  ever  to  hold  the  tongue ; the  important  occasion  being 
no  less  than  to  save  a nation  out  of  a bleeding,  nay,  almost 
a dying  condition,  which  the  long  continuance  of  the  war 
had  already  brought  it  into;  so  that  without  a more  speedy, 
vigorous,  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war,  casting  off 
all  lingering  proceedings — like  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond 
sea — to  spin  out  a war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary 
of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a parliament.  For  what  do  the 
enemy  say?  nay,  what  do  many  say,  that  were  friends  at  the 
beginning  of  this  parliament  ? Even  this,  that  the  members 
of  both  houses  have  got  great  places  and  commands,  and  the 
sword  into  their  hands ; and  what  by  interest  in  parliament, 
and  what  by  power  in  the  army,  will  perpetually  continue 
themselves  in  grandeur,  and  not  permit  the  war  speedily  to 
end,  lest  their  own  power  should  determine  with  it.  This  I 
speak  here  to  our  own  faces,  is  but  what  others  do  utter 
abroad  behind  our  backs.  I am  far  from  reflecting  on  any, 
I know  the  worth  of  these  commanders,  members  of  both 
houses,  who  are  yet  in  power ; but  if  I may  speak  my  con- 
science without  reflection  upon  any,  I do  conceive,  if  the 
army  be  not  put  into  another  method,  and  the  war  more  vi- 
gorously prosecuted,  the  people  can  bear  the  war  no  longer, 
and  will  enforce  you  to  a dishonourable  peace.  But  this  I 
would  recommend  to  your  prudence,  not  to  insist  upon  any 
complaint  or  oversight  of  any  commander-in-chief,  upon  any 
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occasion  whatsoever;  for  as  I must  acknowledge  myself  guilty 
of  oversights,  so  I know  they  can  rarely  be  avoided  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  Therefore,  waving  a strict  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  these  things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  remedy 
that  is  most  necessary,  and  I hope  we  have  such  true  Eng- 
lish hearts,  and  zealous  affections  towards  the  general  weal 
of  our  mother  country,  that  no  members  of  either  house  will 
scruple  to  deny  themselves  their  own  private  interests  for  the 
public  good  ; nor  account  it  a dishonour  done  to  them,  what- 
ever the  parliament  shall  resolve  upon  in  this  weighty  affair.” 

XXXVII.  Silence  thus  broken,  a debate  ensued,  which  ended 
in  the  adoption  of  a motion  by  Zoach  Tate,  seconded  by  the 
younger  Vane,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill,  excluding  all 
members  of  parliament  from  holding  any  command  in  the 
army ; and  on  the  same  day,  a fast  was  ordered  to  be  held, 
for  imploring  God’s  blessing  on  their  measures.  Two  days 
• after,  the  bill  was  brought  in,  and  read  a first  time.  On  the 
14th,  it  was  read,  and  referred  to  a committee  of  the  whole 
house,  where  an  amendment  in  favour  of  the  lord  general, 
and  another,  obligatory  on  all  officers  accepting  commands, 
to  obey  whatever  form  of  church  government  should  be 
agreed  upon  by  parliament  and  the  assembly  of  divines,  were 
introduced.  After  a long  discussion,  the  first  was  negatived, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  other  adjourned  till  the  day  af- 
ter the  fast ; when,  on  the  house  being  resumed,  the  self- 
denying  ordinance,  as  it  was  termed,  went  through  the  com- 
mons. On  the  15th  January,  it  was  rejected  by  the  lords, 
as  striking  especially  at  Essex  and  Manchester ; but  the 
commons  having  adopted  a new  model  for  the  army,  by 
which  the  whole  was  recast,  and  intrusted  entirely  to  sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  as  general,  and  Skippon,  as  sergeant- major- 
general,  the  upper  house  could  not  with  decency  object;  and 
Manchester  and  Essex,  who  saw  their  power  entirely  gone, 
voluntarily  threw  up  their  commissions.  The  chief  obstacle 
to  the  self-denying  ordinance  being  thus  removed,  it  was 
again  brought  forward  by  the  commons,  and  on  the  1st  of 
April,  finally  passed  both  houses.* 

* This  measure,  which  was  opposed  by  Whitelock,  with  arguments  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  ably  discussed  by  Brodie,  Hist-  of 
the  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  pp.  542 — 559;  and  the  arguments  of  Whitelock 
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XXXVIII.  Peace,  for  which  the  moderate  men  on  both  sides  BOOK 
sighed,  was  urged  so  strongly  upon  the  king  by  the  mongrel 
parliament — as  he  himself  styled  the  noblemen  and  commons  1644. 
who  had,  in  obedience  to  his  summons,  assembled  at  Oxford 
— that  in  spite  of  his  own  inclination,  he  was  compelled  to  The  king- 
make  advances  to  the  two  houses  at  Westminster,  durinfr  the 
summer  and  autumn  ; and  they,  although  they  were  dissatis-  the  parlia- 
fied  at  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  them  as  a parliament,  to 
evince  that  they  were  not  averse  to  negotiate,  if  they  could 
thus  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country,  or  bring  hostilities 
to  a happ3^  termination,  consented  to  nominate  commission- 
ers, who,  along  with  the  Scottish  deputies,  should  repair  with 
propositions  to  Oxford.*  The  king  having  failed  to  seduce 
some  of  the  party,  dismissed  the  whole  haughtily,  with  a 
sealed  letter  undirected,  desiring  a safe-conduct  for  the  duke  His  treat- 
of  Richmond  and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  to  be  sent  by  the 
king,  to  fetch  an  answer  to  the  propositions.  It  was  now  missioners. 
necessary  to  address  the  lords  and  commons  at  Westminster, 
in  parliament  assembled  ; and  the  king  consented  to  do  this ; 
but  under  a secret  protest,  that  his  calling  them  a legal  as- 
sembly, was  not  acknowledging  them  as  such  ; an  inauspicious 
commencement  of  a negotiation,  where  the  previous  distrust 
of  royal  sincerity  was  the  principal  obstruction  to  treat,  and 
the  chief  cause  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  harsh  of  the  par- 
liament’s proposals. 

and  Hume  satisfactorily  answered.  But  the  question  is  one  of  great  delicacy, 
even  in  the  settled  state  of  the  British  constitution  ; because,  while  the  royal 
prerogative  remains,  to  promote  or  dismiss  at  pleasure,  officers,  being  mem- 
bers, are  placed  in  a situation  of  strong  temptation  to  support  every  measure 
of  the  crown ; while  the  exclusion  of  officers  from  parliament  would  be  to 
separate  entirely  the  soldier  from  the  citizen,  a distinction  already  too  wide. 

It  would  perhaps  be  trenching  upon  the  prerogative,  for  parliament  to  inter- 
fere in  the  nomination  of  officers;  but  it  would  destroy  no  useful  part  of  it, 
to  take  away  the  power  of  dismissing,  without  assigning  a reason.  The  policy 
of  the  parliament  in  the  present  case,  was  adapted  to  a state  in  which  it  is  to 
be  fervently  hoped  these  kingdoms  may  never  again  be  placed,  and  is  not  to 
be  argued  upon,  either  from  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  as  it  existed 
before  or  since  the  revolution,  nor  is  it  to  be  judged  of  by  consequences  which 
could  not  then  be  foreseen.  Had  it  passed  both  houses  when  first  proposed, 
it  is  evident  that  Cromwell  must  have  resigned,  as  well  as  Essex  and  Manches- 
ter ; it  was  the  delay  in  passing  it,  and  the  circumstances  which  took  place 
during  that  delay,  that  originated  the  protectorate,  not  the  measure  itself. 

* The  Scottish  commissioners  were  lord  Maitland,  sir  Charles  Erskine,  Mr. 

Hew  Kennedy,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Mr.  Henderson. 
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XXXIX.  When  his  majesty^s  commissioners  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, they  attempted  to  heighten  the  jealousies  which  had  al- 
ready begun  to  spring  up  among  the  parliamentary  leaders 
and  the  Scottish  deputies,  insidiously  to  detach  their  inter- 
ests, and  gain  them  separately ; but  they  had  too  acute 
statesmen  to  deal  with  : their  designs  were  perceived,  and 
their  departure  hastened,  when  their  immediate  ostensible 
business  was  settled.  Uxbridge  was  the  place  agreed  upon 
for  the  negotiations  which  were  to  be  managed  by  commis- 
sioners : — sixteen  from  the  king,  twelve  from  the  parliament, 
and  four  from  the  Scots,  beside  Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  church.  The  three  material 
points ; — religion,  the  militia,  and  Ireland,  w^ere  to  be  dis- 
cussed alternately,  three  days  each  at  a time,  commencing 
with  religion  ; and  the  deliberations  were  not  to  be  protract- 
ed beyond  twenty  days. 

XL.  Religion,  the  subject  of  the  first  three  days’  debate, 
was  now  a question,  not  of  modifying  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  episcopacy,  or  abridging  the  power  of  the  bishops, 
but  whether  another  form  of  church  government,  entirely 
opposite,  should  be  introduced.  That  Charles  was  not  at- 
tached, from  a principle  of  conscience,  to  any  particular 
form,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  his  conduct  while  last  in 
Scotland.  He  considered  the  influence  which  the  particular 
constitution  of  the  English  church  gave  the  king,  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  forwarding  his  schemes  against  the 
liberties  of  his  people,  and  therefore  he  was  determined  that 
the  hierarchy,  under  some  shape,  should  be  retained 
knowing  that  if  this  were  allowed,  occasions  would  present 
themselves  for  reinstating  the  priesthood  in  all  its  pomp  and 
power.  Parliament  was  now  pledged  to  the  rooting  out  of 
prelacy,  with  all  its  different  orders,  and  a majority  were  in- 
clined for  the  introduction  of  presbytery,  as  the  legal  estab- 
lishment ; but  a respectable  minority  were  the  advocates  for 

• “ As  the  king’s  duty  is  to  protect  the  church,  so  it  is  the  church’s  to  as- 
sist the  king  in  the  maintenance  of  his  just  authority;  wherefore,  my  prede- 
cessors have  been  always  careful,  especially  since  the  reformation,  to  keep  the 
dependancy  of  the  clergy  entirely  upon  the  crown,  without  which,  it  will  scarce- 
ly sit  fast  upon  the  king’s  head ; therefore  you  must  do  nothing  to  change  or 
lessen  this  necessary  dependancy-’’  Charles’  Directions  for  his  Uxbridge  Com- 
missioners. Rush.  vol.  V.  p.  945. 
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toleration,  nor  wished  to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  a sy-  BOOK 
nod  or  general  assembly,  that  liberty  of  conscience  they  had 
rescued  from  the  royal  and  episcopal  grasp. 

xLi.  Trusting  to  this  difference  of  opinion  among  his  op- 
ponents, his  majesty  hoped  to  render  their  dissension  subser- 
vient to  his  purpose,  yet  they  were  both  united  in  their  dread 
of  prelatical  power,  and  their  desire  for  its  extirpation ; the 
persecution  they  had  so  recently  endured  from  the  bishops 
was  still  fresh,  and  their  dissensions  were  repressed,  till 
their  late  formidable  enemy  were  completely  destroyed.  The 
policy  of  the  question  w^as  kept  in  the  back  ground ; and 
when  presbyterial  government  was  debated,  its  scriptural  au- 
thority w'as  the  principal  point  that  was  agitated.  Dr.  Stew- 
art contended,  with  much  learning  and  great  warmth  against 
the  introduction  of  presbytery  into  the  realm  of  England, 
which  had  been  so  long  under  episcopacy,  which,  he  affirm-  Debates  re- 
ed, was  more  suitable  to  the  church,  and  asserted  to  be  jure 

^ ? ./  presbytery 

divino.  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Marshall  answ^ered  the  and  episco- 
doctor  ; defended  presbytery,  as  more  consonant  to  the  word 
of  God  than  episcopacy,  and  claimed  for  it  also  to  be  jure 
divino.  This  disputation — as  is  frequently  the  case  in  pole- 
mics— while  it  did  not  convert  the  disputants  themselves,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  effectual  in  convincing  their  audi- 
tors, that  neither  of  them  had  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
positions.  The  marquis  of  Hertford  closed  the  debate  by 
remarking,  “ My  lords,  here  is  much  said  concerning  church 
government  in  the  general ; the  reverend  doctors  on  the  king’s 
part  affixim,  that  episcopacy  is  jure  divino;  the  reverend  mini- 
sters of  the  other  part  do  affirm,  that  presbytery  is  jure  divino. 

For  my  part,  I think  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  nor 
any  government  whatsoever,  is  jure  divino^  and  I desire  we 
may  leave  that  article,  and  proceed  in  the  general  proposals.” 

xLii.  It  was,  in  consequence,  agreed,  that  the  English  and 
Scottish  commissioners  on  this  point,  should  give  in  their  de- 
mands in  waiting,  which  they  accordingly  did.  They  requir- 
ed ; — “ That  the  king  should  pass  the  bill  for  abolishing 
episcopacy,  taking  away  archbishops,  bishops,  deans  and 
chapters,  and  sequestrating  their  revenues  for  other  pur- 
poses ; that  the  ordinance,  authorizing  and  calling  the  as- 
sembly of  divines,  should  be  confirmed  by  acts  of  parlia- 
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ment;  that  the  directory  for  public  worship,  prepared  by 
them,  and  passed  by  both  houses,  be  ratified ; arid  the  pres- 
byterian  form  of  church  government  proposed  by  the  assem- 
bly, and  approved  of  by  the  houses,  enacted  as  a part  of  the 
reformation  of  religion  and  uniformity ; and,  that  his  ma- 
jesty subscribe  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and 
the  covenant  be  enjoined  to  be  taken  throughout  the 
kingdom.”  These  were  met  by  a counter  project  from 
the  king.  He  proposed,  for  procuring  a blessed  peace, 
what,  at  an  earlier  period  might  have  prevented  war,  “ that 
freedom  be  left  to  all  persons,  of  what  opinions  soever,  in 
matters  of  ceremony,  and  that  all  the  penalties  of  the  laws 
and  customs,  which  enjoin  these  ceremonies,  be  suspended 
but  now  this  was  only  considered  as  an  apple  of  discord 
thrown  among  the  brethren.  The  title  of  bishops  he  desir- 
ed to  be  retained,  and  consented  that  they  should  exercise 
no  act  of  jurisdiction  or  ordination,  without  the  consent  and 
counsel  of  the  presbyter.s,  who  should  be  chosen  by  the  cler- 
gy of  each  diocess,  out  of  the  learnedest  and  gravest  minis- 
ters of  that  diocess  ; that  the  bishop  keep  his  constant  resi- 
dence in  his  diocess,  except  when  he  shall  be  required  by  his 
majesty  to  attend  him  on  any  occasion ; and  that — if  he  be 
not  hindered  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age  or  sickness — he 
preach  every  Sunday  in  some  church  within  his  diocess ; 
that  the  ordination  of  ministers  shall  be  always  in  a public 
and  solemn  manner,  and  very  strict  rules  observed  concern' 
ing  the  sufficiency,  and  other  qualifications  of  those  men  who 
shall  be  received  into  holy  orders,  and  the  bishops  shall 
not  receive  any  into  holy  orders,  without  the  approbation 
and  consent  of  the  presbyters,  or  the  major  part  of  them  ; 
that  competent  maintenance  and  provision  be  established  by 
act  of  parliament,  to  such  vicarages  as  belong  to  bishops, 
deans  and  chapters,  out  of  the  impropriations  of  the  several 
parishes ; that  for  the  time  to  come,  no  person  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  two  parsonages  or  vicarages,  with  cure  of  souls  ; 
that  towards  the  settling  of  the  public  peace,  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  shall  be  raised  by  act  of  parliament,  out 
of  the  estates  of  the  bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  thought  fit  by  the  king  and  two  houses 
of  parliament,  without  the  alienation  of  the  church  lands, 
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uith  several  other  lesser  regulations.  To  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  hierarchy  in  any  shape,  the  commissioners  would 
not  consent;  and  the  king  would  not  agree  to  its  total  aboli- 
tion. So  ended  the  religious  branch  of  the  negotiations. 

But,  ere  they  were  closed.  Laud,  to  whose  childish  affection 
for  pompous  vestments,  and  whose  superstitious  reverence 
for  idle,  impertinent,  and  sometimes  almost  profane  ceremo- 
nies and  rites,  were  to  be  attributed  much  of  the  disasters 
of  his  master,  was  brought  to  trial,  and  atoned  on  the  scaffold  Laud  exe- 
for  the  blood  which  his  obstinate  perseverance  in  attempting 
to  lord  it  over  men’s  consciences,  had  caused  to  be  shed. 

XLiii.  On  the  next  three  days  the  militia  was  introduced ; Militia, 
and  Hyde,  afterward  lord  Clarendon,  insisted  that  it  should 
be  held  for  granted,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  militia  is 
by  the  law  of  England,  in  the  king  only.  This  position 
Whitelock  denied.  He  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  law 
did  not  positively  assert  where  that  power  was  lodged ; and 
the  lawyers  seemed  emulous  to  rival  the  divines  in  the  length, 
subtlety,  and  refinement  of  their  disputations,  when  the  earl 
of  Southampton  interfered ; and  adverting  to  the  time  al- 
ready spent  on  the  subject  of  religion,  observed,  although 
he  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  both  of  the  worthy  gentlemen 
argue  the  matter,  and  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  would  re- 
ceive much  gratification,  yet  he  thought  it  would  more  conduce 
to  a settlement,  to  decline  the  debate  about  the  legal  question, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  the  propositions  respecting  it.* 


* Whitelock,  who  was  an  Erastlan,  had  no  great  affection  for  the  Scots ; 
and  he  sometimes  discovers  his  dislike  in  the  representation  he  gives  of  them 
in  such  a petted,  childish-like  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  a smile ; 
of  course  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  shading  in  all  his  pictures.  Pre- 
cedence, it  seems,  was  a contested  point  among  the  parliamentary  and  Scot- 
tish commissioners.  On  the  first  night  of  their  being  together,  a little  before 
supper,  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland  intimated  his  expectation  that  he 
should  have  the  precedence  of  all  the  English  lords,  both  at  the  table  and  at 
the  meetings,  and  that  Berkley  and  Kennedy — or  Kennedagh,  as  he  styles 
him — should  have  the  same  of  the  English  commissioners,  who  were  but 
esquires.  The  two  last,  however,  were  informed  that  Whitelock  and  Crew 
were  the  eldest  sons  of  knights,  who  took  rank  next  to  knights,  on  which  the 
burgesses  gave  up  the  contest  for  themselves,  only  they  stickled  for  their  chan- 
cellor ; “ At  which,”  remarks  Whitelock,  “ the  earl  of  Northumberland  smiled, 
and  seemed  to  contemn  it,  of  whose  great  honour  and  family,  and  the  antiquity 
of  it,  the  Scottish  commissioners  could  not  be  ignorant,  nor  of  the  difference 
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XLiv.  The  power  of  the  sword,  as  it  is  that  in  ail  govern- 
ments which  settles  the  final  pre-eminence  of  any  particular 
member,  so  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  adjust  satisfactorily  or 
safely,  in  a mixed  monarchy,  in  revolutionary  times.  The 
king,  as  the  feudal  chiefs  had,  in  all  the  European  states, 
possessed  the  power  of  summoning  his  vassals  to  his  stan- 
dard ; and  so  long  as  the  government  of  the  countries  con- 
sisted in  a subordination  of  subjects  who  held  their  lands  by 
tenure  of  military  servitude,  he,  as  the  head,  was  nominally 
intrusted  with  a power,  which  a thousand  concurring  cir- 
cumstances tended  practically  to  abridge,  except  when  an 
army  was  embodied  and  fairly  in  the  field.  During  the 
aristocratical  freedom  of  feudal  times,  this  frequently  occa- 
sioned a clashinof  of  rights  between  the  monarch  and  the 
nobles;  but  when  the  commons  became  emancipated  from 
villanage,  and  the  progress  of  the  reformation  raised  them 
to  their  proper  scale  in  society,  armies  were  no  longer  com- 
posed of  the  vassal  and  his  lord,  but  of  men  voluntarily  en- 
listed, or  pressed  into  the  service,  who  formed  a new  species 
of  force,  the  direction  of  which,  in  countries  where  the  go- 
vernment was  framed  upon  principles  of  freedom,  became  an 
object  of  most  serious  concern,  and  w’as  at  this  time,  in  Eng- 
land, a point  undecided  by  law. 

XLV.  Parliament,  who  justly  dreaded  that  any  concessions 
which  might  be  wrung  from  the  king  would  prove  entirely 
nugatory,  if  he  were  allowed  to  retain  the  management  of  a 
force — such  as  he  then  commanded — now  become  so  alarm- 
ing to  the  cause  of  liberty,  from  the  composition  of  its  parts, 
and  its  entire  devotion  to  its  leaders,  without  any  regard 
to  principles,  required,  that  by  act  of  parliament,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom  of  England  should  be  appointed  to 
be  armed,  trained,  and  disciplined  in  such  a manner  as  both 

between  that  and  the  earl  of  Loudon  Yet  Northumberland  moved,  for  satis- 
faction of  the  Scots,  that  the  chancellor  and  one  other  of  the  Scots  commission- 
ers, might  sit  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table — which  was  not  taken  for  the  chief, 
but  for  the  woman’s  place — and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  sat  in  their  ranks 
on  either  side,  and  so  that  matter  was  for  the  present  settled.”  He  then  sar- 
castically subjoins,  “ officers  had  been  sent  down  by  the  parliament  to  prepare 
all  things  fit  for  the  commissioners,  and  for  their  diet  and  entertainment,  at 
which  the  Scots  commissioners  were  contented  to  have  their  share.”  There 
was  no  contention  about  that. 
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dom  of  Scotland,  as  the  estates  of  parliament  there  should  _J 

think  fit;  and  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  160. 

suppress  any  forces  raised  without  the  authority  of  the  par- 
liament or  estates ; to  preserve  the  peace  now  to  be  settled, 
and  prevent  all  disturbances  likely  to  arise  from  the  late 
troubles ; to  appoint  residents,  in  the  two  kingdoms  re- 
spectively, to  assist  and  vote,  along  with  their  native  com- 
missioners, respecting  the  separate  interests  of  the  states  ; 
and  that  the  commissioners  jointly,  should  have  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  between  both  kingdoms  committed  to  them, 
and  be  empowered  to  raise  and  to  disband  all  forces  for  the 
preservation  of  internal  peace,  or  the  repulsion  of  external 
violence.  The  king  proposed,  that  all  the  forces  of  the  Oftheking. 
kingdom,  by  sea  and  land,  should  be  intrusted  to  twenty 
commissioners,  ten  to  be  nominated  by  himself,  and  ten  by 
the  parliament,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  after  which,  they 
were  to  revert  to  his  majesty ; this,  which  would,  in  fact, 
have  been  yielding  up  every  advantage  of  which  they  were 
possessed,  as  it  would  have  at  once  exposed  the  army  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  king — and  by  limiting  the  parliamentary 
contract  to  so  short  a period,  have  rendered  it  useless,  even 
during  the  time  it  was  exercised,  as  all  the  permanent  ar- 
rangements would  depend  upon  the  royal  pleasure — was  re-  Parliament 
jected  by  the  parliament ; who  proposed,  as  a compromise,  thmnfand 
that  the  unlimited  direction  of  the  militia,  should  be  vested  offers  a 
in  commissioners  named  by  themselves,  for  the  term  of  three 
years  after  a firm  peace  should  be  established,  or  for  seven 
years  certain,  from  the  time  of  the  passing  the  act  for  this 
purpose ; and  then  to  be  settled  and  exercised  in  such  man- 
ner as  should  be  agreed  upon  by  his  majesty  and  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  of  England,  and  the  estates  of  the  par-  Which  the 
liament  of  Scotland.  This  was  rejected  by  the  king,  and  no 
other  proposal  was  made. 

XLVi.  Ireland  was  looked  to  by  the  king  as  an  excellent  Ireland, 
field  for  recruits,  whence  he  might  draw  powerful  aid,  could 
he  only  induce  the  people  of  England  to  believe  that  peace 
there  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  protestants ; and 
that  his  withdrawing  thence  the  army  which  had  hitherto 
protected  them,  was  the  most  effectual  method  of  promot- 
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ing  their  safety.  The  parliament  viewed  matters  in  a very 
different  light ; and  although  they  did  not  then  know  the 
full  extent  of  the  intrigues  Charles  was  carrying  on,  for  in- 
troducing into  England,  a force  similar  to  the  banditti  who 
w'ere  at  that  moment  ravaging,  without  mercy,  the  north 
and  west  of  Scotland;  and  in  the  king’s  name,  and  under 
his  express  authority,  were  led  by  the  faithless  Montrose, 
to  the  commission  of  atrocities,  not  less  dreadful  than  those 
they  had  perpetrated  in  their  native  land  ; were  yet  suffi- 
ciently informed,  to  insist  upon  the  cessation  which  had 
been  concluded  with  the  rebels  there,  being  brought  to  an 
immediate  termination.  They  thereupon  demanded,  that  all 
treaties  concluded  with  the  rebels,  without  consent  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  should  be  made  void  ; and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  of  Ireland,  settled  in  both  houses  of  the  par- 
liament of  England,  to  be  managed  by  the  joint  advice  of 
both  kingdoms,  and  his  majesty  to  assist,  and  to  do  no  act 
to  discountenance  or  molest  them  therein.  This  demand, 
which  involved  the  king’s  conduct  toward  Ireland,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  cessation,  produced  a lengthened  discussion, 
and  a great  deal  of  quibbling,  especially  from  the  king’s  com- 
missioners, who  were  studious  of  difficulties,  of  encumbering 
the  negotiations  by  complicated  questions  and  unnecessary 
embarrassment,  and  ended,  like  the  other  propositions,  in  no 
determinate  conclusion. 

XLVii.  The  king’s  commissioners  insisted  that  the  neces- 
sities of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  the  want  of  supplies,  ow- 
ing to  the  misconduct  of  the  parliament,  rendered  the  cessa- 
tion indispensable,  to  prevent  its  complete  annihilation,  and 
that  of  the  protestant  inhabitants.  The  parliamentary  ne- 
gotiators affirmed — which  their  opponents  endeavoured  to 
extenuate,  but  could  not  deny — that  the  king  had  seized 
supplies  the  parliament  was  sending  for  relief  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  army,  and  applied  them  to  his  own  use ; and  insisted 
they  had  made  it  evident,  that  the  cessation  tended  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  protestants  in  that  kingdom,  which 
they  conceived  was  the  design  of  those  who  had  advised  that 
measure ; and,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion,  that  it  was  the 
only  means  of  subsistence  for  the  protestants  there,  they 
urged  tiie  undeniable  fact,  of  the  preferable  condition  of  the 
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numerous  protestants  in  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Connaught, 
who  had  refused  to  accede  to  that  measure,  as  the  very  means 
intended  for  their  ruin  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  now  demonstrable, 
that  the  Scottish  army  in  that  district,  was  the  salvation  of 
the  protestant  interest  in  the  north  of  the  island.  But  the 
king^s  instructions  to  Ormond,  and  the  commission  he  grant- 
ed to  Herbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Glamorgan,  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  Irish  papists,  upon  any  terms,  sufficiently 
justify  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners adhered  to  obtaining  the  complete  management  of 
the  war  in  that  country. 

xLviii.  Instead  of  being  sincerely  desirous  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  a treaty,  which  might  restore  peace  to  his  bleeding 
country,  upon  terms  calculated  to  ensure  its  continuance, 
Charles  was  secretly  averse  to  its  success ; and  unwilling 
that  any  adjustment  should  take  place,  unless  he  were  re- in- 
stated in  power,  without  limitation.  While  openly  nego- 
tiating, he  was  privately  tampering  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
parliamentary  party,  for  whom  his  commissioners  had  in- 
structions to  try  what  the  offers  of  honours  and  [)lace  could 
effect ; and,  while  secretly  treating  for  foreign  assistance,  he 
was  openly  disavowing  every  sinister  practice.  His  corre- 
spondence with  the  queen,  which  was  captured  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  unveiled  the  hypocrisy  of  all  his  profes- 
sions, and  discovered  that  he  was  sincere  only  in  his  attempts 
to  deceive.  Exaggerated  reports  of  Montrose^s  exploits  in 
Scotland,  had  an  unfortunate  effect,  in  rendering  the  king 
more  obstinate  in  his  refusal  to  yield  to  any  demand  of  the 
parliament ; yet  it  does  not  appear  probable,  that  the  state- 
ment of  his  having  given  his  assent  to  the  most  material 
propositions  at  Uxbridge,  at  the  entreaties  of  Southampton, 
and  again  withdrawn  it  when  news  came  from  Scotland,  was 
any  thing  else  than  a ruse^  similar  to  what  he  had  played  off 
to  Whitelock,  at  Oxford ; but,  that  he  was  elevated  by  the 
success  of  the  marquis,  far  beyond  what  the  real  importance 
of  his  ephemeral  ascendency  warranted,  is  as  plain,  as,  that 
the  marquis  himself  overrated  the  value  of  his  exploits,  when 
he  afterwards  wrote  to  the  king,  that  he  had  gone  through 
the  land,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  prayed  his  majesty, 
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XLix.  After  his  fortunate  escape  at  Fyvie,  and  during  his 


1645. 

Progress  of  march  toward  his  place  of  retreat,  a number  of  deserters 
Montrose,  ranks  of  Montrose  ,*  but,  as  nothing  except  in- 

cessant action  and  the  prospect  of  plunder,  could  have  kept 
such  an  army  as  his  together,  he  only  rested  a few  days  at 
Badenoch,  till  his  men  were  able  to  endure  fresh  fatigue ; 
then  marched  into  Athol,  where  he  was  joined  by  Macdo- 
nald, and  the  re-enforcements  he  had  been  sent  to  procure. 
Enabled  now,  by  the  accession  of  numbers  and  the  absence 
of  Argyle,  to  recommence  with  effect  his  predatory  opera- 
tions, he  proceeded,  by  rapid  marches,  through  almost  im- 
He  wastes  passable  defiles,  to  the  lands  of  Glenorchy,  one  of  Argyle^s 
Glenorchy,  relations,  which  he  ravaged  without  mercy,  burning 
and  destroying  wherever  he  went.  In  the  depth  of  a high- 
land winter,  he  let  loose  the  whole  fury  of  his  wrath  upon 
the  territories  of  his  rival ; and  the  vindictive  spirit  of  pri- 
vate revenge  urged  on  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  ruffian 
Irish,  and  the  rival  enmity  of  the  highlanders,  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  new  deeds  of  horror.  The  whole  country  was 
one  scene  of  murder  and  conflagration,  they  spared  none 
that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  and,  in  particular,  they  massa^ 
cred  without  distinction,  every  man  carrying  a weapon,  or 
whom  they  supposed  likely  to  join  their  chieftain  j*!-  nor  was 


* A copy  of  the  letter  in  which  this  boasting  and,  rather  unlucky  quotation 
occurs,  was  found  among  the  marquis’  papers,  after  the  battle  of  Philliphaugh. 
The  version  in  Well  wood’s  Memoirs,  App.  No  10,  is  dated  Inverlochy,  Feb. 
3d,  1645.  Laing’s  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  297.  Burnet’s  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  52.  Charles’ 
Corresp.  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  947. 

f Wishart — the  bishop  goes  on  to  narrate,  “ they  drove  all  their  cattle, 
and  burnt  down  their  villages  and  cottages  to  the  ground;”  “nor  did  they 
deal  more  gently  with  the  people  of  Lorn and  then  piously  adds,  “ Mon- 
trose ever  after  acknowledged,  that  he  had  never  experienced  the  singular 
providence  and  goodness  of  God,  in  a more  remarkable  manner,  than  at  this 
time.”  Spalding  relates  in  a more  simple,  but  touching  style,  “ Ye  hear  be- 
fore of  Montrose’s  progress  to  the  Glenorchies  lands.  He  goes  to  Argyle, 
burns  and  slays  through  the  haill  country;  and  left  no  house  or  hold,  except 
impregnable  strengths,  unburnt ; their  corn,  goods,  and  gear ; and  left  not  a 
four-footed  beast  in  his  haill  lands ; and  such  as  would  not  drive,  they  hough- 
ed and  slew,  that  they  should  never  make  stead.”  Troubles  in  Scotland,  vol. 
ii.  p.  29^,  &c. 
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there  a house  left  standing,  except  the  strengths,  which  the  BOOK 

savages  had  not  the  means  of  reducing ; their  corn,  their  

winter  stock,  was  consumed  : their  furniture  and  effects  of  1645. 
every  kind,  destroyed;  not  a hoof  left  in  the  district,  for 
such  as  they  could  not  drive  away,  they  houghed,  and  cast 
out  to  perish  in  the  snow.  These  merciless  devastations, 
worthy  of  a chief  of  banditti,  and  his  troop  of  outlaws,  were 
extended  through  Breadalbane,  Argyle  and  Lorn,  to  the 

• .I  11*  D3.110J 

confines  of  Lochaber ; when,  satiated  with  revenge,  and  his  gyie  and 
followers  increased  by  accessions  from  the  Gordons  and 

procBCus 

Farquharsons,  he  bent  his  course  towards  Inverness.  While  north. 


on  his  march  he  was  overtaken  by  a messenger,  informing 
him,  that  Argyle,  who  incensed  at  the  cruel  devastation  of 
his  estates,  had  raised  a force  of  about  three  thousand  men, 
to  avenge  the  injury,  was  advanced  to  near  the  ancient  cas- 
tle of  Inverlochy ; and,  suspecting  that  his  intention  was  to 
join  the  garrison  of  Inverness,  and  raise  the  counties  of  Mo- 
ray and  Ross,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  repay  the  sur- 
prise at  Fyvie. 

L.  Leaving  the  common  road,  in  which  he  placed  guards 
to  prevent  the  enemy’s  receiving  any  intelligence  of  his  ac- 
tions, he  went  straight  across  the  almost  inaccessible  heights 
of  Lochaber,  through  paths  still  covered  with  snow,  and  hi- 
therto untracked  but  by  the  shepherd  or  huntsman.  He 
had  approached  within  half  a mile  of  the  main  body,  when 
the  astonished  scouts,  who  had  fled  back  in  amazement,  first 
gave  notice  of  his  approach.  Fatigued  with  his  toilsome 
march,  his  worn  out  soldiers  could  not  be  led  out  to  an  im- 
mediate assault,  as  the  enemy,  apprized  of  his  advance,  had 
had  time  to  collect  their  scattered  men,  and  were  in  some 
measure  prepared  for  his  reception.  Both  parties  stood  to 
arms  during  the  night ; but  the  moon,  which  shone  without 
a cloud  upon  the  mountain  scenery,  enabled  them  to  prevent 
each  other  from  enjoying  repose.  Unfortunately,  Argyle, 
after  his  army  was  drawn  up,  went  on  board  a galley  in  the 
loch,  where  he  remained  a safe  spectator  of  the  battle — a fall 
from  his  horse,  which  had  incapacitated  him  from  taking 
any  active  part  in  the  action,  was  the  reason  his  friends  as- 
signed for  his  retreat ; his  enemies  attributed  it  to  his  pusil- 
lanimity. The  composition  of  the  two  armies  was  extreme- 
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ly  different,  that  of  Montrose  consisted  of  veteran  Irish,  and 
highlanders  flushed  with  victory  ; the  former,  he  placed  on 
the  wings  and  in  reserve ; his  centre  was  formed  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  force  under  Argyle,  was  made  up  of  undisciplined 
lowlanders,  who  had  only  as  much  training  as  unfitted  them 
for  exerting  their  individual  prowess  in  the  battle,  and  not 
enough  to  enable  them  to  act  in  a body  ; these  were  the 
wings,  the  remnant  of  Argyleshire  men  were  stationed  as 
a centre  and  reserve.  Montrose  led  his  army  to  battle, 
with  all  the  impetuosity  of  fearless  daring.  A cousin  of 
their  absent  leader  encouraged  the  troops  of  Argyle  to  sus- 
tain the  shock.  At  sunrise,  the  2d  of  February,  the  trum- 
pets of  Montrose  sounded  a charge,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
his  onset  was  irresistible ; the  lowlanders  gave  way,  and 
the  highlanders  were  as  unable  to  protect  their  retreat,  as 
they,  when  once  broken,  were  to  rally.  A single  volley  of 
musketry,  was  all  the  resistance  their  assailants  met,  and  in 
the  rout  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  of  the  vanquished  were 
slain,  among  whom  were  a number  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clan 
Campbell ; the  survivors  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  the  whole 
armament  w^as  dissipated  by  the  blow.  Montrose’s  loss  was 
comparatively  trifling ; but,  in  numbering  them,  he  had  to 
lament  sir  Thomas  Ogilvy,  a son  of  the  earl  of  Airly’s,  to 
whom,  it  is  said,  he  was  much  attached. 

LI.  By  this  victory,  Montrose  having  relieved  him.self  of 
any  fear  from  the  more  powerful  of  the  highland  chieftains, 
resumed  his  progress  north  to  Inverness;  but  finding  the 
town  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  he  passed,  without  attempt- 
ing to  force  it,  and  expressed  his  disappointment  by  sub- 
jecting the  open  country  to  the  license  of  his  unbridled  sol- 
diery. On  descending  into  Moray,  he  issued  orders  for  all 
who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  sixty,  to  join  his  banners,  under  pain  of  military 
execution  ; those  who  did  not  immediately  comply,  he  treat- 
ed as  rebels,  ‘‘plundering,  burning,  and  spoilzing  the  houses, 
biggins,  and  corn  yards  of  the  haill  lands  of  the  gentry,  car- 
rying off  the  horse,  nolt,  sheep,  and  plenishing  from  others, 
laying  the  villages  in  ashes,  and,  besides  destroying  the  sal- 
mon cobbles,  cutting,  and  rendering  useless  the  nets,  and 
fishing  tackle  along  the  course  of  the  Spey.”  In  his  pro- 
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gress,  he  was  joined  by  the  Gordons  and  the  Grants.  En-  BOOK 
camping  before  Elgin,  the  marquis  accepted  of  four  thou- 
sand  merks,  to  prevent  his  setting  fire  to  the  town;  but  he  164.5. 

rescued  it  from  the  flames,  only  to  give  it  up  to  be  plunder-  Elgin, 

ed  ; which  was  effectually  performed  by  the  laird  of  Grant^s 
soldiers,  who  left  nothing  “ tarsable,”*  uncarried  away,  and 
“ brake  down  beds,  boards,  insight,  and  plenishing.”  The 
Farquharsons  of  Brae-mar,  equally  expert  at  the  trade,  he 
sent  to  do  like  service  on  the  town  of  Cullen,  while  the  “gal-  Cullen, 
lant  chief,”  hiniself  in  person,  marched  to  the  seat  of  the  earl 
of  Findlater,  who  had  fled  to  Edinburgh,  and  left  his  coun- 
tess behind,  hoping,  it  may  be,  that  the  romantic  heroism  of 
the  chivalrous  marquis,  would  respect  a castle  intrusted  to 
the  charge  of  a fair  lady.  But  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of 
Montrose  were  unallied  to  courtesy.  This  stately  mansion, 
decorated  with  costly  furniture,  enriched  with  silver  plate, 
and  stored  with  necessaries,  was  stript  to  the  walls,  and  was 
about  to  be  set  on  fire,  when  the  unprotected,  high  born  fe- 
male, implored  the  ruthless  leader  cf  the  band,  to  spare  her 
dwelling  from  the  flames  but  for  fifteen  days,  as  her  husband 
was  absent,  and  till  he  should  return,  or  give  satisfaction ; 
and  she  obtained  her  boon,  upon  paying  five  thousand  merks 
in  hand,  and  other  fifteen  thousand  ere  the  time  elapsed. 

Lii.  Spreading  desolation  around  him,  the  marquis  spared 
Aberdeen  another  sackage  for  a ransom  of  ten  thousand 
pounds ; but  the  principal  inhabitants  having  fled  for  safety 
to  Eunnottar  castle,  he  proceeded  against  it,  and,  failing  to 
seduce  the  earl  Marischal  from  the  cause  of  his  country,  he 
burned  the  barn  yards,  outhouses,  and  destroyed  whatever 
fire  could  destroy.  Returning  to  Stonehaven,  he  committed  Stoneha» 
to  the  flames  the  tolbooth,  at  that  time  the  public  granary, 
filled  with  corn  and  bear,  plundered  a ship  in  the  harbour, 
and  burned  her,  together  with  all  the  poor  men’s  only  means 
of  livelihood — the  fisher  boats — and,  in  spite  of  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  inhabitants,  old  men  and  women,  some  with  chil- 
dren at  their  feet,  others  with  infants  in  their  arms,  weeping 
and  howling,  and  praying,  for  God’s  cause,  to  be  saved  from 
remediless  destruction,  the  relentless  ruffian,  heedless  of  the 
sufferings  of  so  many  innocent,  unoffending  individuals, 

* i.  e.  That  could  be  conveuiently  packed  in  a portable  size. 
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whom  he  was  depriving  of  shelter  in  an  inclement  season, 
returned  no  answer  to  their  supplications,  but  left  the  town 
a heap  of  uninhabitable  ruins,  and  the  houseless  wretches 
without  a covert  or  a home.  He  then  wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  Fetteresso,  and,  not  content  with  having  ruined  it  in  the 
same  barbarous  manner,  he  fired  the  pleasant  park,  and 
wantonly  butchered  all  the  hart  and  deer,  hind  and  roe,  as 
they  fled  affrighted  at  the  flaming  trees.  Advancing  south- 
ward to  Brechin,  the  people  ran  at  his  approach,  and  lodg- 
ing their  most  valuable  property  in  the  tower,  left  the  town  to 
his  mercy.  The  houses  were  rifled,  and  sixty  burned  to  the 
ground.  It  is  disgusting  to  follow  the  track  of  wanton  and 
uniform  barbarity,  but  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit,  in  their  na- 
tive deformity,  the  atrocities  of  ruffians,  the  mischievous  na- 
ture and  woful  effects  of  whose  crimes  we  are  apt  to  forget, 
when  we  hear  of  the  principal  perpetrator  only  under  the 
imposing  name  of  a hero. 

Liii.  In  the  month  of  January,  1645,  the  parliament  met, 
to  consider  the  alarming  state  of  the  country  ; but  Lauder- 
dale, the  president,  having  died  during  the  recess,  Lindsay, 
a person  not  well  qualified  for  carrying  through  the  business 
of  the  session,  was  unhappily  chosen,  and  much  of  the  time 
wasted  in  violent  and  contentious  debate ; and  when  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  state  called  for  united  and  strenuous  exertion, 
the  members  allowed  their  private  animosities  to  distract  them. 
The  money  which  had  been  voted,  it  was  found  difficult  to 
raise.  In  order  to  make  the  excise  effectual,  the  collectors 
were  allowed  a tenth  of  the  proceeds  for  the  trouble  of  levy- 
ing it ; and  for  enforcing  prompt  payment  of  the  tax  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  army,  it  was  enacted,  that  they 
should  account  for  their  intromissions  upon  an  appointed  day, 
on  pain  of  being  compelled  to  pay  the  whole.*  Montrose, 

* In  the  act  for  collecting  the  excise,  notwithstanding  the  public  pressure, 
there  was  a charitable  clause,  to  prevent  the  excruciating  spectacle  of  poverty 
or  old  age,  being  rouped  to  the  door,  or  stripped  of  their  last  rags  to  pay  taxes, 
one  half  of  which  never  reaches  the  exchequer.  “ And  where  they,”  the 
commissioners  for  the  excise,  “ shall  finde  any  persons,  that  in  regard  of  their 
poverty,  are  not  able  to  pay  all  bygone  excise,  the  estates  ordains  sick  parts 
and  portions  of  the  bygone  excise,  to  be  tane  from  these  poor  persons  as 
they  are  able  to  give,”  and  declares  the  certificate  of  the  magistrates  or  session, 
sufficient  to  infer  liberation,  &c.— Scots  Acts,  Thomson’s  Edition,  folio, 
vi.  p.  162. 
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Himtly,  Carnwath,  and  Traquair  were  forfeited,  their  lands 
exposed  to  sale  at  ten  years’  amount  of  the  yearly  rent,  and 
the  public  faith  engaged  to  w’arrant  the  purchase,  and  pro- 
tect the  persons  of  the  purchasers.  An  army  for  subduing 
the  insurrection,  was  ordered  to  be  levied,  and  the  whole 
fencible  men  in  the  kingdom  mustered  and  trained : but  the 

CJ 

counties,  either  overawed  or  undecided,  remained  in  a state 
of  inactivity,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  pass  an  act  for 
exacting  five  hundred  merks  for  every  dragoon,  and  one 
hundred  pound  Scots  for  every  foot  soldier,  who  had  been 
raised,  or  who  had  deserted. 

Liv.  But  the  exertions  of  the  general  assembly,  which  had 
been  summoned  to  hold  an  extraordinary  meeting  at  the 
same  time  with  the  estates,  w^ere  more  successful  in  rousing 
the  spirit  of  the  country.  They  first  addressed  a free  admo- 
nition to  the  parliament  respecting  their  dissensions,  the  im- 
punity their  internal  enemies  enjoyed,  and  the  facility  with 
which  convicted  traitors  had  been  passed  over ; all  which, 
they  said,  saddened  the  hearts  of  their  friends,  and  weaken- 
ed their  hands,  while  it  emboldened  the  disaffected,  and  en- 
couraged the  natural  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  bear  the 
burdens  necessarily  imposed  for  the  public  good  ; they  there- 
fore exhorted  them  to  execute  exemplary  punishment  upon 
such  as  had  joined  in  arms,  or  secretly  aided  the  unnatural 
and  cruel  enemy,  now  deluging  the  country  with  blood,  that 
the  hesitating  might  be  confirmed  by  their  decided  conduct; 
to  speedily  and  unanimously,  by  all  lawful  and  possible  ways, 
endeavour  to  extirpate  the  invading  barbarians,  and  wipe 
away  the  reproach,  shame,  and  dishonour  put  upon  the  na- 
tion by  the  vilest  of  men,  ‘‘  We  are  confident  of  your  ho- 
nours’ conscience  and  care,”  say  they,  in  the  conclusion  of 
their  spirited  paper,  “ only,  we  exhort  you  in  the  Lord,  to 
unite  your  spirits,  and  accelerate  your  counsels  and  endea- 
vours. Be  of  good  courage,  and  behave  yourselves  valiantly, 
for  our  people,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God.  Arise  ! and 
the  Lord  be  with  you  !”  They  also  addressed  a solemn  and 
seasonable  warning  to  the  noblemen,  barons,  gentlemen, 
boroughs,  ministers,  and  commons  of  Scotland,  and  to  the 
armies  within  and  without  the  kingdom.  The  country  was 
at  this  time  suffering  under  the  three  severest  judgments 
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BOOK  which  can  afflict  any  land — war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  They 
therefore,  as  watchmen,  durst  not  be  silent ; their  duty  re- 
1645.  quired  them  to  show  the  causes  of  God’s  displeasure,  and 
the  duties  of  the  people  under  his  chastening  rod.  After 
repelling  the  idea,  that  rebellion  or  disloyalty,  slanderously 
imputed  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  could  be  con- 
sidered as  among  these,  they  state  the  real  procuring  causes. 
“ For  the  transgression  of  Judah  is  all  this,  and  for  the  sins  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  God  is  thereby  showing  to  great  and 
small  in  this  land,  their  work  and  their  transgression.”  But 
while  they  press  private  and  individual  repentance  for  pri- 
vate iniquity,  they  consider  the  national  sins  which  have 
provoked  national  chastisement,  as — the  selfishness,  and 
want  of  public  spirit  among  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  barons  ; 
their  studying  their  own  private  interest  more  than  that  of 
the  commonwealth;  and  their  defrauding  and  oppressing 
the  poor  and  the  needy,  because  it  was  in  the  power  of  their 
hand  to  do  it  ; the  timeservers  wdio  had  crept  into  the 
ministry,  men  who  have  been  secretly  haters  of  the  powder  of 
godliness  and  of  mortification,  who  have  not  renounced  the 
hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  whose  hearts  have  not  been 
right  before  God,  nor  steadfast  in  his  covenant — but  above 
all,  1st,  God  hath  sent  his  sword,  to  punish  the  contempt, 
neglect,  and  disesteem  of  the  glorious  gospel ; 2d,  To  avenge 
the  quarrel  of  his  broken  covenant ; for,  besides  the  defection 
of  many,  under  the  prelates,  from  the  first  national  cove- 
nant-— a sin  not  forgotten  by  God — their  later  vows  and  co- 
venants had  also  been  foully  violated,  by  not  contributing 
their  uttermost  assistance  to  this  cause  with  their  estates  and 
lives ; by  not  only  not  bringing  to  justice,  but  even  coun- 
tenancing those  who,  guilty  themselves,  have  also  led  on 
others  to  shed  the  brethren’s  blood  ; and  particularly,  by 
the  neglect  of  promoting  a real  personal  reformation  in  them- 
selves and  in  those  under  their  charge.  3d,  Great  unthank- 
fulness for  God’s  great  mercies,  filleth  up  the  cup.  And, 
4th,  Presumptuously  sending  out  their  armies,  and  under- 
taking great  services,  without  repentance  and  making  their 
peace  with  God.  The  primary  duties  which  a due  sense  or 
these  national  transgressions  imposed,  were  humiliation,  re- 
pentance, faith,  amendment  of  life,  and  fervent  prayer;  but 
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there  were  also  others  which  the  times  required.  ‘‘  It  ought  BOOK 
never  to  be  forgotten,”  add  they,  “ that  the  present  cause 
and  controversy  is  none  other  than  what  hath  been  formerly  1645. 
professed  before  God  and  the  world.  The  reformation  and 
preservation  of  religion,  the  defence  of  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness of  the  king,  and  of  the  authority  of  parliament,  to- 
gether with  the  maintenance  of  our  laws,  liberties,  lives,  and 
estates;  and  as  the  cause  is  the  same,  the  danger  is  greater 
from  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  malignant  faction,  who  have 
openly  displayed  their  banners  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
threaten,  with  Irish  rebels  and  troops,  to  oppress  poor  Scot- 
land, already  scourged  by  that  ‘‘  hellish  crew,”  under  the 
conduct  of  the  excommunicated  and  forfeited  earl  of  Mon- 
trose, and  Alaster  Macdonald,  a papist  and  an  outlaw,  who 
exercise,  such  barbarous,  unnatural,  horrid,  and  unheard  of 
cruelty,  as  is  above  expression ; and  from  the  secret  malig- 
nants  and  discovenanters,  who  slight  or  censure  the  public 
resolutions  of  the  kirk  or  state,  slander  the  covenant,  con 
found  the  king^s  honour  and  authority,  with  the  abuse  and 
pretence  thereof,  and  commend  or  excuse  the  enormities  of 
James  Graham,*  and  his  accomplices.”  For  such  a cause, 
and  against  such  dangers,  they  called  upon  every  man,  who 
was  not  regardless  of  his  religion,  law,  liberty,  or  country, 
who  was  not  dead  to  all  natural  affection  for  wives,  children, 
or  friends,  or  insensible  to  the  preservation  of  whatsoever 
was  dearest  under  the  sun,  to  act  now  or  never,  stretching 
himself  to,  yea,  beyond  his  power.  The  crisis  allowed  of 
no  dallying  with  the  enemy,  no  half  measures,  the  alarm 
was  abroad,  and  cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the 
Lord  negligently,  or  dealeth  falsely  in  the  covenant  of  God. 

The  ministers  were  exhorted  to  stir  up  others,  by  free  and 
faithful  preaching,  and  if  any  of  them  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  to  choose  affliction  rather  than  sin. 

The  armies  were  admonished  to  beware  of  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lust,  but  to  live  soberly  and  righteously,  avoiding 
all  scandalous  conduct,  and  renouncing  all  confidence  in 
their  own  strength,  skill,  valour,  and  number,  trusting  only 


• So  the  covenanters,  after  his  forfeiture  and  excommunication,  alvA'ays  styl- 
ed the  marquis  of  Montrose. 
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BOOK  to  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel ; and  the  people  were  re- 
minded,  that  as  the  enemy  could  not  be  suppressed  without 
a competent  number  of  forces,  and  the  forces  could  not  be 
kept  together  without  maintenance,  nor  maintenance  be  had 
without  public  burdens,  and  although  these  burdens  were, 
for  the  present,  not  joyous  but  grievous,  yet  it  would  be 
found  no  grief  of  heart  afterwards,  even  unto  the  common 
sort,  that  they  had  given  some  part  of  their  necessary  liveli- 
hood, for  assisting  so  good  a work.  But  it  was  far  from 
their  thoughts,  that  the  pinching  of  some  should  make 
others  superfluously  abound  ; it  was  rather  to  be  expected  of 
the  richer  sort,  that  they  would  spare  and  defalk,  [retrench,! 
not  only  the  pride  and  superfluity,  both  of  apparel  and  diet, 
but  also  a part  of  their  lawful  allowance  in  all  these  things, 
to  contribute  the  same  as  a free- will-offering,  besides  what 
they  are  obliged  to  by  law  or  public  order;  and  after  re- 
minding them  of  the  danger  and  disgrace  of  disunion  or 
neutrality,  they  close  in  a high,  animating  strain,  calculated 
to  excite  contempt  of  difficulties,  and  the  noblest  enthusi- 
asm in  a cause  which  had  already  been  so  signally  favoured 
of  heaven.  “ When  we  look  back  upon  the  great  things 
which  God  hath  done  for  us,  and  our  former  deliverances 
out  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  which  to  us  appeared  in- 
surmountable, experience  breeds  hope;  and  when  we  con- 
sider, how  in  the  midst  of  all  our  sorrows  and  troubles, 
the  Lord  our  God  hath  lightened  our  eyes  with  the  de- 
sirable and  beautiful  sight  of  his  own  glory  in  his  temple, 
we  take  it  for  an  argument,  that  he  hath  yet  thoughts  of 
peace,  and  a purpose  of  mercy  towards  us.  • Though  for 
a small  moment  he  hath  forsaken  us,  yet  with  great  mer- 
cies he  will  gather  us.  He  hath  lifted  up  our  enemies, 
that  their  fall  may  be  the  greater,  and  that  he  may  cast 
them  down  into  desolation  for  ever.  Arise  ! and  let  us  be 
doing,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is 
our  refuge.’’* 

Lv.  This  warning  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  pulpits 
throughout  the  kingdom,  after  divine  service,  and  before  the 
dismissal  of  the  congregations  in  the  forenoon.  But  while 


* Printed  Acts  of  Assembly,  1645. 
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^idmonishing  the  nation,  they  thought  it  their  incumbent  BOOK 
duty,  and  the  best  testimony  they  could  give  to  the  king  of 
their  loyalty,  to  remonstrate  to  him  faithfully,  to  represent  1645. 
to  him  the  great  and  increasing  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  and  the  causes  whence  they  sprung.  It  is  conceived 
in  a style  of  honest  plainness,  such  as  seldom  meets  the  royal 
ear  ; and  had  his  majesty  hearkened  to  the  ‘‘  dictates  of  their 
upright  affection  for  his  true  happiness,’’  he  might  have  even 
then  regained  a portion  of  the  splendour  of  his  crown,  and 
the  affections  of  his  people ; he  would  at  least  have  had  the 
consolation  of  having  spared  much  bloodshed,  and  have  pro- 
bably escaped  the  death  of  a criminal.  After  noticing  the  Their  re- 
alienation of  the  people’s  affection,  produced  by  the  most 
barbarous  and  horrid  cruelty,  exercised  by  the  Irish  and 
their  accomplices,  under  his  own  commission  and  warrant, 
they  solemnly  warn  him  of  the  guilt  he  had  incurred— by 
shedding  the  blood  of  so  many  of  his  best  subjects — per- 
mitting mass,  and  other  idolatry  in  his  family  and  domin- 
ions— authorizing,  by  the  book  of  sports,  the  profanation 
of  the  Lord’s  day — not  punishing  public  scandal,  and  much 
profaneness  in  and  about  his  court — shutting  his  ears  from 
the  humble  and  just  desires  of  his  faithful  subjects — com- 
plying too  much  with  the  popish  party — concluding  the 
cessation  of  arms  in  Ireland,  and  embracing  the  counsels  of 
those  who  had  neither  the  fear  of  God,  nor  his  real  good  at 
heart ; and  resisting  the  cause  which  so  much  concerned  the 
glory  of  God,  his  royal  honour  and  happiness,  and  the  peace 
and  safety  of  his  kingdoms.  These  things,  they  tell  him, 
they  would  not  have  mentioned,  if  they  had  not  been  public 
and  known ; and  exhort  him  to  repentance  through  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  blood  is  able  to  wash  away  his  great  sin,  and 
to  be  no  longer  unwilling  to  admit  of  his  kingdom  and  go- 
vernment being  established  in  the  land ; which  things  if  he 
would  do,  they  predicted  much  good  in  reserve  for  him  ; — he 
would  find  favour  with  God  and  with  his  people.  And  with 
almost  prophetic,  anticipating  zeal,  they  concluded  by  tak- 
ing God  and  men  to  witness,  that  if  his  majesty  refused  to 
hearken  to  their  wholesome  counsel,  yet  they  had  discharged 
their  own  consciences,  and  were  blameless  of  the  sad  con- 
sequences which  might  follow;  they  would  w'ait  upon  the 
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Lord,  who,  when  he  maketh  inquisition  for  blood,  would  not 
forget  the  cry  of  the  humble. 

Lvi.  Some  of  the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  attended  at  this  meeting, 
to  report  the  progress  made  in  prosecuting  the  grand  scheme 
of  uniformity  between  the  two  sister  churches  ; and  they  pro- 
duced, as  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  a directory  for  public 
worship.  It  was  a great  object  with  the  pious  and  learned 
founders  of  the  reformation,  to  obtain  the  performance  of 
public  worship  in  their  own  tongue,  and  they  had  therefore 
rejoiced  at  the  adoption  of  the  English  prayer-book.  But 
the  progress  of  the  reformation  had  altered  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ; increasing  knowledge  asked  superior  modes  ot 
instruction.  The  great  body  of  the  English  parochial  clergy 
at  first  were  incapable  of  leading  the  devotions  of  a congre- 
gation, and  required  assistance  from  forms,  and  so  long  as 
this  incapacity  continued,  a liturgy  was  necessary;  but  now, 
when  they  were  men  of  superior  education,  and  the  people, 
through  their  means,  had  become  more  enlightened,  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  sameness  of  the  prayers,  the  number  of  unpro- 
fitable and  burdensome  ceremonies,  together  with  their  re- 
semblance to  the  Roman  catholic  rites  they  had  superseded, 
had  occasioned  considerable  dislike  and  scruples  against 
them,  which  the  strictness  with  which  their  observance  was 
enforced  had  increased ; especially  as  the  prelates  and  their 
faction  strenuously  inculcated,  that  there  could  be  no  other 
mode  of  worship ; and  even  allowed  reading  prayers  to  su- 
persede preaching,  which  the  puritans  esteemed  the  most 
important  method  of  communicating  instruction  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  found  also,  that  the  liturgy,  as  it  on  the  one 
hand  encouraged  an  idle  and  unedifying  ministry,  who  con- 
tented themselves  with  set  forms  made  to  their  hand,  so  on 
the  other,  it  was  a matter  of  endless  strife  and  contention  in 
the  church,  and  a snare  both  to  many  godly  and  faithful 
ministers.*  For  these  reasons,  and  disclaiming  any  love  or 
novelty,  the  assembled  divines  had  rejected  the  service-book, 
and  adopted  the  directory  ; which,  sanctioned  by  the  par- 
liament of  England,  they  now  presented  to  their  reverend 


* Preface  to  the  Directory. 
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Scottish  brethren,  to  be  by  them  accepted.  The  form  pre-  BOOK 
scribed  by  it  is  simple. 

Lvii.  When  the  congregation  assembled,  which  they  are 

admonished  to  do  gravely,  without  genuflexions  or  obeisance  Form  of 

at  their  entrance,  the  service  is  to  commence  with  a short  'worship, 

^ ^ ^ &c.  pre- 

extemporary  prayer.  This  to  be  succeeded  by  reading  the  scribed  by 
scriptures,  in  common  two  chapters,  one  from  the  Old,  and 
another  from  the  ISIew  Testament,  after  which,  a psalm  to 
be  sung,  then  another  longer  prayer  offered  up ; a sermon 
to  follow,  and  again  a prayer.  In  conclusion,  a psalm  is  to 
be  sung,  and  the  people  dismissed  with  a solemn  blessing. 

Baptism  not  to  be  administered  in  private,  and  the  commu- 
nion to  be  celebrated  by  the  communicants  seated  around  a 
table.*  The  sanctification  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  by  a cessation 
from  all  unnecessary  labour,  as  well  as  sports  and  pastimes, 
was  strictly  enjoined.  Marriage,  although  no  sacrament, 
yet,  because  such  as  marry,  are  to  marry  in  the  Lord,  was 
ordered,  as  expedient,  to  be  solemnized  by  a minister.  The 
visitation  of  the  sick,  as  a necessary  and  important  part  of  a 
minister’s  duty,  was  largely  described  ; and  the  burial  of 
the  dead  was  stript  of  all  religious  ceremony,  except  that  the 
minister  was  directed,  if  present,  to  put  the  attendants  in 
mind  of  their  duty.  Days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving  were 

* The  independents  long  and  stoutly  contested  the  point  with  the  Scottish 
commissioners.  “ They,”  says  Baillie,  “ are  content  of  sitting,  albeit  not  as  of 
a rite  institute,  but  to  come  out  of  their  pews  to  a table,  they  deny  the  ne- 
cessity of  it — we  affirm  it  necessary,  and  will  stand  to  it.”  He  afterwards 
writes,  “ The  unhappy  independents  would  mangle  that  sacrament,  no  coming 
up  to  any  table,  but  a carrying  of  the  element  to  all  in  their  seats,  athort  the 
church;  yet  all  this,  with  God’s  help  we  have  carried  over  their  bellies,  to 
our  practice.”  “ This  day  we  were  vexed  also  in  the  assembly;  we  thought 
we  had  passed  with  consent  sitting  at  the  table,  but  behold  Mr.  INye,  Mr. 

Goodwin,  and  Bridges,  cast  all  in  the  hows,  denying  to  us  the  necessity  of  any 
table,  but  pressing  the  communicating  of  all  in  their  seats,  without  coming  up 
to  a table.  "Mess.  Henderson,  Rutherford,  Gillespie,  all  three  disputed  ex- 
ceeding well  for  us,  yet  not  one  of  the  English  did  join  us  ; only  Mr.  assessor 
Burgess,  who  was  then  in  the  chair,  beginning  to  speak  somewhat  for  us,  but 
a little  too  vehemently,  was  so  met  with  by  the  independents,  that  a shameful 
clamour  ended  their  debate.  This  has  quited  us,  that  we  fear  the  end  of  our 
work.”  The  dispute  was  at  last  compromised  by  the  words,  sitting  around 
’t,  or  at  it,  being  adopted ; but  the  general  assembly  refused  the  compromise, 
and  appended  an  explanation,  adhering  to  sitting  around  the  table.  Baillie’s 
Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  27,  31.  Printed  Acts,  1645. 
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regulated,  proper  attention  to  singing  of  psalms  recommend- 
ed, and  the  whole  concludes  with  disclaiming  all  superstitious 
reverence  for  set  days,  or  what  are  called  sacred  places,  but 
declaring  it  lawful  to  set  both  apart  for  the  especial  service 
of  God,  as  circumstances,  in  the  course  of  providence,  may 
require. 

Lviii.  Conjoined  with  uniformity  in  public  worship,  was 
presbytery  established  by  law.  This  had  not  yet  been  fully 
attained ; but,  as  the  outline  was  admitted,  the  assembly,  re- 
joicing in  the  prospect  of  such  a desirable  consummation, 
appointed  that  the  propositions  concerning  church  govern- 
ment and  ordination  of  ministers,  should  be  approved  of  by 
the  commission  of  the  kirk,  so  soon  as  the  same  should  be 
ratified,  without  any  substantial  alteration  by  the  parliament 
of  England,  with  exception  as  to  the  power  of  the  doctors, 
and  the  distinct  rights  and  interests  of  presbyteries  and  peo- 
ple in  the  calling  of  ministers.  The  session  rose,  after  de- 
spatching letters  to  the  Westminster  assembly,  and  their  own 
commissioners,  encouraging  them  to  proceed  in  the  intend- 
ed good  work. 

Lix.  When  Argyle  and  Lothian  threw  up  their  commis- 
sions, the  irregular  forces  of  the  country  remained  without  a 
leader,  till  the  successes  of  Montrose  obliged  the  parliament 
to  recall  lieutenant-general  Baillie  from  England.  This 
commander  had  served  with  considerable  reputation  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  returned  at  the  commencement  of 
the  troubles  to  his  native  country.  He  was  esteemed  a good 
officer,  but  too  easy  in  his  temper,  and  not  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient influence,  when  nominated  to  the  chief  command,  to 
counteract  the  mischievous  effects  of  a divided  and  haugh- 
ty aristocracy.  His  refusal  to  act  in  subordination  to  the 
orders  of  Argyle  procured  him  the  displeasure  of  that  no- 
bleman ; and  the  estates,  or  the  ruling  party  in  them,  afraid 
of  compromising  their  dignity,  and  not  aware  of  the  evils 
of  a crippled  authority  in  a military  leader,  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  superintend  and  direct ; but,  in  fact,  to  hamper 
and  thwart  operations,  the  effect  of  which  depended  main- 
ly upon  their  unity  of  plan,  and  rapidity  of  execution.  On 
the  invasion  of  Argyle  by  Montrose,  he  was  ordered  to 
march  westward  with  his  force,  in  the  worst  of  all  possible 
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conclitions-“-men  half  trained,  with  just  as  much  military 
knowledge,  as  taught  them  that  they  ought  to  combine 
their  eiForts,  and  just  as  much  practice  as  totally  unfitted 
them  for  individual  exertion,  without  inspiring  confidence 
in  their  united  operations — a description  of  troops  equally 
incapable  of  resisting  the  furious  onset  of  the  hardy  moun- 
taineer, who  trusted  to  the  strength  of  his  arm  and  the 
temper  of  his  steel,  as  that  of  the  disciplined  soldier,  who 
formed  part  of  a machine,  whose  power  depended  on  the 
combination  of  its  movements,  and  the  master-mind  that  di- 
rected it. 

LX.  Having  reached  Roseneath  in  the  begininng  of  Janu- 
ary, a request  was  sent  from  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  that  a 
part  of  the  foot  only  might  be  sent  to  his  assistance,  as  the 
poverty  of  the  country  could  not  maintain  a great  number, 
and  the  committee  ordered  sixteen  companies — eleven  hun- 
dred men — to  be  given  him  ; these  proceeded  to  Inverlochy, 
and  met  their  fate  [page  180,]  with  the  rest,  Baillie  marched 
to  Perth  for  the  protection  of  that  quarter.  By  some  strange 
infatuation.  Hurry,*  a soldier  of  fortune,  who,  after  being 
trained,  had  first  served  the  parliament  against  the  king, 
then  changed  and  served  the  king  against  the  parliament, 
and  now  offered  his  sword  to  the  committee  of  estates,  was 
appointed  his  major-general.  Hurry,  who  was  a fearless, 
unprincipled  ruffian,  had  been  employed  in  the  north  to  watch 
Montrose,  and  seems  to  have  been  well  enough  qualified  to 
act  as  a subaltern  partisan,  though  evidently  without  any  ta- 
lents of  a higher  description.  After  the  battle  of  Inverlochy, 
when  the  victor  was  marauding  south,  he  surprised  a party 
that  had  been  sent  by  him  to  Aberdeen,  under  Donald  Far- 
quharson,  and  took  a number  of  prisoners,  thence  marched 
to  the  town  of  Montrose,  where  he  seized  lord  Graham,  the 
marquis’  son,  and  after  a successful  skirmish,  joined  Baillie 
in  Angus.  Montrose  himself,  had  taken  the  route  to  Dun- 
keld,  with  the  design  of  crossing  the  river  above  Stirling ; 
but  finding  himself  unequal  to  force  the  passage,  he  prepared 
to  return  to  the  north.  Having  been  informed  that  Baillie 
had  crossed  the  Tay,  and  was  in  full  march  to  take  posses- 
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sion  of  the  fords  of  the  Forth,  and  intercept  his  advance 
south,  he  suddenly  left  Dunkeld  at  midnight,  marched  to- 
wards Dundee,  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  the  cove- 
nant, and  summoned  it  to  surrender.  The  inhabitants,  who 
had  been  promised  assistance,  prepared  for  defence ; but  the 
Irish  and  highlanders,  assailed  with  such  fury,  that,  in  a short 
time  they  were  driven  from  their  stations,  and  their  own  can- 
non turned  against  them.  At  the  same  moment,  the  barri- 
cades were  surmounted,  and  the  gates  burst  open  : no  sooner 
had  the  place  been  obtained,  than  it  was  set  on  fire  in  seve- 
ral places,  and  the  usual  scene  of  rapine  and  pillage  com- 
menced.^ The  savages  were  only  diverted  from  massacre 
by  the  superior  attractions  of  plunder,  and  ardent  spirits ; 
and  the  towm  narrowly  escaped  entire  desolation,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  Montrose,  who  was  standing  on  a 
hill  that  overlooks  Dundee,  and  coolly  beholding  the  work 
of  destruction,  was  surprised  with  the  intelligence,  that,  in- 
stead of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  Baillie  and 
Hurry  were  advancing  with  a superior  force,  and  not  above 
a mile  distant.  He  immediately  called  his  men  from  the 
town,  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  that  they,  who  were 
now  almost  all  half  drunk,  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 
work  of  plundering,  so  congenial  to  their  habits  and  disposi- 
tion. Incapable  of  fighting,  his  good  fortune  again  extricat- 
ed him  from  a situation  of  the  most  imminent  peril,  into 
which  his  culpable  want  of  information  had  placed  him.  The 
Escapes  by  generals  opposed  to  him  were  divided  in  their  opinions,  and 
refused  to  act  in  concert.  Hui  ry,  who  commanded  the  horse, 
would  neither  charge  the  fugitives,  nor  obey  Baillie’s  orders 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  an  attack  upon  their  flank.  In  the 
meantime,  the  marquis  having  sent  off  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  selected  two  hundred  of  the  freshest,  as  a covering 
detachment ; and  bringing  up  the  rear  himself,  with  all  his 
cavalry,  in  open  order,  so  as  to  receive  the  musketeers  in 
their  ranks,  in  case  of  an  attack,  he  commenced  his  retreat 


a forced 
march. 


* Spalding  mentions  a striking  feature  of  the  banditti,  of  whom  the  gallant 
Montrose  had  the  honour  to  be  the  leader.  In  their  route  south,  after  men- 
tioning the  plunder  of  Boyne  ; he  adds,  “ thereafter  he  inarches  to  Banff,  plun- 
ders the  same  pitifully;  no  merchants’  goods  nor  gear  left;  they  saw  no  man 
on  the  street,  but  was  stripped  naked  to  the  skin.” 
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about  sunset ; he  sustained  considerable  loss,  but  under  co-  BOOK 
vert  of  the  night,  he  evaded  his  pursuers,  and  after  a circui* 
tons  march,  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  reached  the  hills  in  safe-  1645. 
ty,  secure  from  the  attack  of  horse.  He  then  allowed  his  Reaches 
wearied  troops  to  refresh  themselves  in  the  valley  of  Glenesk.  ^^^enesk. 

Lxi.  By  order  of  the  committee,  the  covenanters’  army 
divided.  Baillie  was  sent  to  chastise  Athol,  and  retaliate 

CBcds  to 

upon  their  own  country,  the  miseries  the  Atholmen  had  as-  Athol, 
sisted  in  inflicting  upon  other  districts  ; and  while  he  destroy- 
ed this  resource  for  recruiting  Aiontrose’s  army,  prevent- 
ed his  progress  south  in  that  direction.  Hurry  was  ordered 
north,  to  restrain  his  steps  to  the  hills,  and  prevent  his  ob- 
taining any  succour  from  the  Gordons,  or  their  friends ; 
while  he,  himself,  would  receive  assistance  from  viscount 
Frendraught,  the  Frazers,  Forbesses,  and  their  allies.  His  Hurry  to 
progress,  however,  was  stopped  for  eight  days,  by  a mutiny 
among  his  soldiers  at  Aberdeen,  for  want  of  clothes  and  pay  ; 
nor  would  they  move  till  their  demands  w^ere  satisfied, 
which  he  could  not  do,  till  a vessel  arrived  with  supplies  from 
Leith.'^  This  incident  alone,  shows  the  very  different  me- 
thods in  wdiich  the  king’s  forces,  and  those  of  the  covenant- 
ers were  supported.  Wherever  Montrose  marched,  he  le- 
vied contributions  for  his  army,  on  pain  of  military  execution, 
from  friend  or  foe.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  complaints 
of  the  high  royalists,  respecting  the  outrages  of  their  oppo- 
nents, we  find  the  soldiers  remaining  till  their  pay  arrived, 
and  then  paying  for  their  subsistence ; for  even  Spalding, 
who  speaks  of  their  plundering,  allows  that  their  expenses 

was  reasonably  well  paid.”f  Being  thus  enabled  to  re- 

* Hist,  of  the  Troubles,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

'I'  Spalding  estimates  Hurry’s  army,  after  he  passed  the  Spey,  at  one  thou- 
sand foot,  two  hundred  troops,  and  four  hundred  dragoons,  besides  the  coun. 
trymen  who  joined  him.  Montrose’s  army  at  four  thousand.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  296.  On  Hurry’s  return  from  Inverness,  after  receiving  the  re-enforce- 
ments, his  numbers  are  rated  at  about  four  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred 
horse,  while  Montrose’s  is  diminished  to  three  thousand  in  all,  although  he  too 
had  confessedly  re-enforcements.  Wishart  gives  Hurry,  three  thousand  five 
hundred  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse,  and  Montrose  had  with  him,  no  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  foot,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse.  I apprehend  there 
was  no  great  disparity  of  numbers  on  either  side  ; but,  if  there  were  any  su- 
periority, it  is  likely  it  was  m that  of  Hurry. 
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same  his  expedition,  Hurry  proceeded  to  the  lands  of  the 
Gordons,  which  he  passed  through,  without  either  spoiling 
or  burning,  taking  only  from  his  enemies,  what  provisions 
he  wanted  for  his  troops,  and  obliging  them  to  restore  the 
cattle  they  had  plundered  from  his  friends.  Lord  Gordon, 
at  his  approach,  retired  to  Auchindown,  where  he  waited  the 
advance  of  Montrose. 

LXii.  Montrose,  who  had  been  joined  on  his  march  by 
lords  Aboyne  and  Napier,  with  the  lairds  of  Dalgetty  and 
Keir — escaped  from  Carlisle — encamped  at  Skene  on  the  1st 
of  May,  whence  he  despatched  a party  to  Aberdeen  to  pro- 
cure ammunition,  of  which  he  was  greatly  in  want.  This 
he  luckily  obtained  from  two  vessels  just  arrived  from  Flan- 
ders with  military  stores,  and  immediately  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  Flurry,  with  whom  he  had  an  indecisive  skirmish  on 
the  5th.  The  latter,  inferior  in  numbers,  retreated  to  In- 
verness, where,  being  re-enforced  by  some  troops  from  the 
garrison,  and  joined  by  the  earls  of  Sutherland,  Seaforth, 
and  Findlater,  he  returned  with  the  intention  of  striking 
some  grand  blow,  before  Baillie  should  arrive  to  share  the 
glory  with  him.  Montrose,  who  was  equally  anxious  for  an 
engagement  before  the  two  armies  joined,  halted  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Auldearn,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nairn,  and,  posted  in  an 
advantageous  situation,  expected  the  enemy.  The  field  of 
battle  he  had  chosen  was  admirably  adapted  for  deceiving 
his  adversary.  The  village  stood  upon  a height,  and  cover- 
ed the  neighbouring  valley ; this  he  chose  as  his  centre, 
where  he  placed  his  cannon  and  a few  picked  troops,  who 
were  scattered  among  the  houses,  before  which  he  had 
thrown  up  some  hasty  intrenchments,  where  their  numbers 
were  at  once  concealed  and  protected.  The  right  wing,  un- 
der Macdonald,  consisting  of  only  four  hundred  men,  he 
stationed  with  the  royal  standard,  as  a decoy,  on  an  emi- 
nence, inaccessible  to  cavalry,  and  defended  by  dykes,  ditches, 
and  underwood,  and  its  strength  obscured  by  the  bushes 
and  fortifications.  The  left  wing,  composed  of  the  flower  of 
his  army,  headed  by  himself,  occupied  the  valley  ; its  num- 
bers also  concealed  by  the  inequalities  of  the  place.  Flur- 
ry, who  was  unacquainted  with  the  ground,  misled  iiy  the 
judicious  aiTangement  of  his  opponent,  fell  into  the  snare 
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mistakliig  the  right  for  the  main  body,  he  led  on  his  choi-  BOOK 
cest  troops  to  the  vain  attack  of  lines  it  was  impossible  to 
reach,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  cannon,  he  had  no  means 
to  silence.  Had  Macdonald  remained  in  his  intrenchments, 

Hurry  must  have  wasted  his  men  in  useless  efforts;  but 
irritated  by  the  taunts  of  his  assailants,  he  left  his  ground, 
and  overcome  by  superiority  of  numbers,  was  put  to  the 
rout.  Montrose,  who  watched  his  opportunity,  when  he  Defeats 
perceived  the  enemy  thrown  into  disorder  by  their  success, 
poured  down  with  his  whole  unbroken  strength,  and  assail- 
ed them  in  flank.  This  unexpected  attack  was  received 
steadily  by  Lothian’s,  Loudon’s,  and  Buchanan’s  regiments, 
who  fell  where  they  fought,  and  the  day  might  perhaps  have 
been  retrieved,  or,  at  least,  left  doubtful,  had  not  colonel 
Drummond,  one  of  Hurry’s  own  officers,  by  an  unskilful  or 
treacherous  manoeuvre,*  wheeled  his  horse  into  the  midst  of 
the  foot,  and  trampled  them  down.  In  this  battle  and  the 
pursuit,  the  loss  of  the  covenanters  was  severe ; about  two 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen — as  few  prisoners  were 
taken — sixteen  coloiffs,  with  all  the  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion, were  the  prizes  of  the  victors.*!* 

Lxiii.  Although  Hurry,  an  unprincipled  mercenary,  had 
abstained  from  wasting  by  fire  and  sword,  the  possessions 
of  the  anti-covenanters,  and  consequently  provoked  no  re- 
taliation, Montrose,  faithful  to  his  savage  maxim  of  treating 
as  rebels — forgetful  that  he  had  himself  once  been  the  most 
active  among  them— -all  who  did  not  assist  the  king’s  arms.  Ravages 
improved  his  victory,  by  ravaging  the  district  anew,  com- 
mitting  to  the  flames,  the  wretched  gleanings  he  had  in  his  country. 

* He  was  afterwards  tried  by  a court  martial  at  Inverness,  and  shot.  Gor- 
don’s Genealogical  History  of  the  earls  of  Sutherland,  p.  525,  et  seq. 

I All  this  was  accomplished,  according  to  Wishart,  who  is  gravely  copied 
hy  Guthrie,  vol.  ix.  p.  391,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man  on  the  left,  and 
fourteen  on  the  right  of  Montrose’s  army.  As  an  instance  of  his  rodomontade, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  account  he  gives  of  Macdonald’s  prowess. 

After  the  right  wing  was  defeated  by  Hurry,  this  chieftain  “ made  sufficient 
amends  for  [his]  rash  mistake,  by  the  admirable  courage  he  displayed  in  bring- 
ing off  his  men  ; for  he  was  himself  the  last  that  came  off  the  field,  and  defend- 
ing his  body  with  a large  target,  he  opposed  himself  to  the  thickest  of  the  ene- 
my. and  thus  alone  covered  the  retreat  of  his  men  ; during  which,  some  spear- 
men came  so  near  him,  as  to  fix  their  spears  in  his  target,  which  he  cut  off 
with  his  broad  sword,  by  threes  and  fours  at  a stroke  !” 
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former  rapacious  and  merciless  visitation,  been  compelled 
to  leave,  through  incapacity  to  destroy.  Nairn  and  Elgin, 
which  formerly  escaped,  were  now  plundered,  and  the  chief 
houses  set  fire  to.  The  town  of  Cullen  was  laid  in  ashes, 
and  “ sic  lands  as  were  left  unburnt  up  before,  are  now 
burnt  up.”^' 

Lxiv.  Baillie,  on  leaving  Athol,  was  ordered  also  to  the 
north  ; but,  as  if  the  committee  had  intended  to  afford  Mon- 
trose every  facility  for  the  exertion  of  his  peculiar  talents, 
and  that  of  the  soldiery  he  commanded,  his  best  troops  were 
directed  to  be  left  for  the  defence  of  the  low  countries,  and 
he,  with  thirteen  hundred  foot,  and  one  hundred  horse,  was 
directed  to  pursue  and  destroy  an  enemy,  now  at  the  head 
of  double  his  strength  ; and  who,  the  very  day  that  he  re- 
ceived his  instructions,  had  dispersed  at  Auldearn,  the  army 
with  which  he  was  intended  to  act.  At  Strathbogie,  Hurry 
joined  him  with  one  hundred  horse,  the  remnant  of  what 
had  escaped  wdth  him  at  Auldearn,  and  wdth  whom  he  con- 
trived to  pass  through  the  heart  of  Montrose’s  forces.  The 
numbers  opposed  were  nearly  equal,  but  Montrose  declined 
fighting,  and  outmarching  Baillie,  betook  himself  to  his  old 
fastnesses,  among  the  inaccessible  rocks  and  woods  at  the 
entry  of  Badenoch,  where  it  was  impossible  to  attack  him, 
and  where  he  could  procure  plenty  of  provisions  from  the 
interior  for  his  men  ; while  the  enemy,  in  a desolated  country, 
w^ere  exposed  to  the  danger  of  absolute  starvation.  For 
some  time  they  remained  looking  at  each  other,  till  Baillie’s 
meal,  upon  which  alone  his  army  had  subsisted,  becoming 
exhausted,  and  his  few  horsemen  having  spent  eight  and 
forty  hours  almost  without  eating,  he  was  obliged  to  break 
up,  and  march  towards  Inverness,  to  be  supplied  there,  and 
Montrose  made  an  excursion  to  the  south,  as  far  as  Cupar 
in  Angus. 

Lxv.  Both  having  recruited,  returned  each  upon  his  steps. 
Montrose  w^as  superior  in  numbers,  and  desirous  to  enfrao-e  • 
Baillie,  sensible  of  his  own  deficiency,  was  anxious  to  spare 
his  men.  Urged  on  by  the  reproaches  of  his  friends,  and  the 
dictation  of  an  imperious  aristocracy — who  did  not  consider 
the  state  of  his  forces,  or  their  amount,  and  conceived  it  only 


Spaldii)g’s  Hist.  vol.  ii,  Wishart.  Rush'vorth,  vol.  vi. 
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necessary  to  issue  mandates  of  the  most  contradictory  nature  BOOK 
— Baillie,  dispirited  by  the  reflections  which  he  was  conscious 
of  not  having  merited,  and  orders  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
execute,  earnestly  entreated  to  be  released  from  his  com- 
mand, and  another  appointed  in  his  room.  In  answer,  he 
was  directed  to  meet  lord  Crawford  at  the  mills  of  Drum, 
upon  Dee,  where  a resolution  of  the  committee  was  pro- 
duced, depriving  him  of  his  trained  soldiers — including 
twelve  hundred  under  colonel  Hume,  recalled  from  Ireland — 
who  were  transported  to  Argyle ; and  turning  over  to  him 
a number  of  raw  recruits  to  sup})ly  their  place,  with  whom.  Committee 
amounting  to  about  thirteen  hundred  foot,  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty  horse,  he  was  appointed  to  guard  the  passes  to  troops  from 
the  lowlands;  but  this  arrangement  was  almost  immediately, 
and  vexatiously  altered.  Argyle  having  refused  the  com- 
mand, lord  Lindsay  marched  with  ail  the  experienced  sol- 
diers into  Athol,  while  a new  order  was  transmitted  from 
the  committee  to  Baillie,  desiring  him,  without  regard  to 
his  circumstances,  to  find  out  and  engage  the  enemy.  They 
met  at  the  kirk  of  Keith,  where  Baillie  having  obtained 
advantage  of  the  ground,  offered  battle ; but,  notwithstand- 
ing his  superiority  of  numbers,  Montrose  prudently  refused 
accepting  the  challenge,  and  retired  to  Alford.  Thither 
Baillie  pursued  him ; and  urged,  it  is  said,  by  the  impetuosity 
of  Balcarras,  was  necessitated  to  fight,  in  opposition  to  his 
own  judgment,  under  dispositions  by  no  means  propitious. 
Montrose  had  possession  of  a hill  above  Alford,  behind 
which  there  was  a marsh  that  protected  his  rear,  and  his 
front  was  covered  by  another  hill  that  hid  the  extent  of 
his  force.  In  cavalry  he  was  rather  superior,  and  in  infan- 
try double  the  number  of  his  opponents.  He  formed  in  line 
six  file  deep,  with  his  horse,  under  lord  Gordon,  on  the 
right,  and  two  bodies  of  reserve  in  the  rear.  Baillie  formed 
also  in  line,  but  to  meet  the  extent  of  his  enemies’  front,  he 
could  only  form  three  file  deep,  and  had  no  reserve.  Bal-  He  is  de- 
carras,  who  commanded  the  horse,  which  were  divided  into  Alford liy 
three  squadrons,  charged  gallantly  with  two,  but  the  third,  Montrose, 
when  ordered  to  attack  in  flank,  drew  up  in  rear  of  their 
comrades,  where  they  stood  till  the  others  were  broken  by 
the  Gordons.  Tlie  foot,  commanded  by  Baillie  in  person. 
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fought  desperately,  and  even  after  the  horse  had  fled,  and 
they  were  attacked  in  rear  by  the  victorious  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  refused  to  yield  ; nor  was  it  till  Montrose  brought  up 
his  reserve,  that  the  little  intrepid  band  were  overpowered 
and  discomfited.  The  victory  was  complete,  but  Montrose 
had  to  lament  the  death  of  lord  Gordon,^  whose  funeral  he 
celebrated  with  great  military  pomp  at  Aberdeen,  shortly 
after  the  engagement;  and  despatching  lord  Aboyne,  his 
brother,  lord  Gordon’s  successor  in  command,  to  raise  re- 
cruits, or  collect  again  the  deserters,  who  had  returned  home, 
to  secure  the  booty  they  had  gained,  he  directed  his  victori- 
ous career  to  the  south,  where,  flushed  with  uninterrupted 
success,  he  proudly  anticipated  new  triumphs ; while  his 
mourning  country  wept  in  tears  of  blood,  and  eyed  in  blank 
amazement  the  disastrous  progress  of  the  portentous  ad- 
venturer, who  owed  the  splendour  of  his  fame  to  the  misery 
he  inflicted,  and  the  evanescent  power  he  then  enjoyed  to 
the  imbecility  of  the  leaders,  and  the  disunion  of  the  councils 
by  which  he  was  opposed ; to  want  of  discipline  among  the 
men,  the  absence  of  military  talent  in  the  generals,  and  the 
factious  divisions  of  the  aristocracy,  who  guided  the  measures 
of  the  covenanters  in  the  field. 

Lxvi.  While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  Scot- 
land, important  events  were  evolving  in  the  sister  kingdom ; 
and  the  two  religious  parties  of  presbyterians  and  indepen- 
dents were  ranging  in  distinct  and  hostile  array.  It  is  here 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  reader  of  this  portion  of  our  his- 
tory should  notice  a distinction  which  historians  have  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  in  the  use  of  the  term  Independent.  All 
the  sectaries  who  objected  to  presbyterian  church  govern- 
ment, and  who  claimed  for  themselves  the  liberty  of  choosing 
their  own  creed,  have  been  ranged  under  this  denomination  ; 
and  because  they  contended  for  this  as  their  civil  right,  they 
have  been  represented  as  fighting  in  support  of  their  peculiar- 
ities as  a religious  body.  But  an  independent  is  an  enemy 
to  religious  war  in  any  shape  ; so  long  as  he  remains  true  to  his 
principles,  he  can  neither  propagate  his  religion,  nor  punish 
its  enemies  by  civil  pains  or  penalties  of  any  description.  He 

* The  bishop  here  again  desires  liis  readers  to  believe,  that  in  this  furiously 
contested  battle,  Montrose  lost  not  one  private  ' 
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that  its  conquests  can  only  be  effected  by  the  sword  of  the 

Spirit — which  is  the  word  of  God — by  divine  influence  accom- 

panying  the  peaceful  promulgation  of  the  gospel ; and  that 

the  arm  of  power  employed  in  this  sacred  cause,  is  an  un- pendents. 

hallowed  weapon,  which  may  make  men  hypocrites,  but  will 

never  make  them  Christians.  With  such  sentiments,  it  is 

not  to  be  supposed  they  could  very  cordially  support  the 

compulsive  scheme  of  church  uniformity,  even  had  their 

ideas  of  church  government  agreed  with  the  covenanters. 

They  were  therefore  viewed  with  peculiar  suspicion  by  the  The  pres 

Presbyterians,  from  the  moment  the  latter  conceived  the  pro- 
^ , . . become 

bability  of  enforcing  their  favourite  form,  as  the  establish-  suspicious 
merit  throughout  the  three  kiimdoms.^  of  them. 

o O 

Lxvii.  Having  succeeded  in  framing  a common  directory  Proceed- 
for  worship,  by  occasional  concessions  on  both  sides,  the  as- 
sembly  of  divines  at  Westminster — to  whose  progress  we  ster  assem 
must  now  attend — proceeded  to  complete  the  ecclesiastical 
polity,  which  the  presbyterians  pushed  with  renovated  vi- 
gour, from  the  time  the  Scottish  army  obtained  possession 
of  Newcastle ; as  the  general,  in  announcing  that  important 
advantage,  had  pressed  upon  the  English  parliament,  the 
still  o-reater  benefit  that  would  accrue  from  overcoming;  the 
difficulties  that  delayed  the  settlement  of  one  uniform  mode 
of  church  government.  Thus  far  the  independents  agreed 
with  the  presbyterians,  that  there  was  a certain  form  of 
church  government,  of  divine  institution,  laid  dowm  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  they  differed  as  to  what  that  form  of 


* To  establish  uniformity  of  religious  profession  throughout  a land,  appears 
at  first  sight,  an  important  and  a proper  object,  and  may  be  defended  by  rea- 
sons which  are  at  least  plausible.  It  would  promote  peace,  and,  freeing  the 
ministers  from  the  necessity  of  combating  for  matters  of  ceremony  or  form — 
which  are  generally  productive  of  the  most  bitter  animosity— would  leave  them 
leisure  undistractedly  to  attend  to  the  more  essential  and  productive  labours  of 
their  function.  And  could  Christians  be  persuaded  to  be  of  one  mind,  guided 
by  similar  views  of  that  only  rule,  which  all  parties  acknowledge  to  be  para- 
mount— the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament — then  the  prospect  of 
universal  communion,  and  national  uniformity  would  be  desirable.  But  con- 
stituted as  the  human  mind  is,  it  evidently  requires  a power  more  than  human, 
and  a state  other  than  this  world  has  yet  known,  to  produce  so  delightful  a 
consummation  : any  other  method  by  which  it  has  been,  or  may  be  attempted, 
must  ever  be  as  hopeless,  as  it  is  tyrannical. 
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ing  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  was  a distinct  question,  in 
1645.  which  the  erastians  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  other  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  assembled  divines.  Whitelock~who 
once  had  been  rather  friendly  to  the  presbyterians — when  the 
proposition  was  stated,  ‘‘  That  the  scripture  holds  forth,  that 
many  particular  congregations  may,  and  by  divine  institution 
ought,  to  be  under  one  presbyterial  government,”  objected, 
that  no  form  of  government  wasywre  divino,  but  that  in  ge- 
neral, all  things  must  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  A go- 
vernment, he  allowed,  was  certainly  jure  dimno ; but  whe- 
ther presbytery,  episcopacy,  or  independency,  be  that  divine 
institution  ; whether  there  be  a prescript,  rule,  or  command 
of  scripture  for  any  of  these  forms,  he  contended  was  by  no 
means  clear.  He  therefore  requested  the  assembly  to  for- 
bear upon  this  point  at  that  time,  because  if  presbytery  were 
wot  jure  divino^  no  opinion  of  any  council  could  make  it  so; 
and  if  it  were,  it  would  still  so  continue,  although  they  made 
Arguments  no  declaration  on  the  subject.  Selden  and  St.  John  were 
indepencU  ^^^o  of  the  same  opinion,  apprehending  that  presbytery  would 
ency.  prove  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  as  prelacy,  if  it  came  in 
with  a divine  claim  ; but  the  assembly  would  not  listen  to 
any  proposal  of  forbearance,  and  the  subject  was  disputed 
for  thirty  days.  The  chief  inquiry  was  respecting  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  which  the  independents, 
taking  the  texts  of  scripture  where  it  is  mentioned,  in  their 
plain  meaning,  affirmed  always  met  together  in  one  place, 
and  that  the  acts  of  the  church  were  the  acts  of  one  congre- 
gation consisting  of  the  members  and  their  office  bearers ; 
that  when  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  church, 
sent  chosen  men  from  their  company,  this  was  the  deed  of 
one  congregation  alone;  and  that  although  presbytery  be 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  it  implies  no  more  than 
the  eldership  or  presbytery  of  one  particular  church  ; for  no 
mention  is  made  any  where  in  the  scriptures,  of  churches 
being  ranged  in  presbyteries,  classes,  provincial  synods,  or 
general  assemblies,  in  subordination  to  each  other. 

Lxviii.  To  these  arguments  the  presbyterians  answered  : 
— that  the  church  of  Jerusalem  must  have  been  made  up  of 
more  than  one  congregation,  as  was  apparent  from  the  num- 
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ber  of  disciples,  the  many  apostles  and  teachers,  who  could 
not  have  all  exercised  their  gifts  in  one  assembly,  and  from 
the  diversity  of  tongues.  That,  when  it  is  granted  that  the 
multitude  was  too  great  to  meet  in  one  place,  and  when  the 
whole  church  is  said  to  have  thus  met,  it  is  evident  it  must 
have  been  their  rulers  alone,  who  could  only  have  met  in 
presbytery.  In  favour  of  the  subordination  of  courts,  it  was 
said,  our  Saviour  speaks  of  the  appeal  from  one  or  two  bre- 
thren to  the  whole  church  ; but  this  text  was  claimed  by  the 
independents,  as  more  favourable  to  their  congregational  dis- 
cipline. The  appeal  from  the  church  at  Antioch,  to  the 
apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  was  then  urged ; but  the 
independents  affirmed  that  a synod  of  presbyters  is  no  where 
called  a church,  and  that  the  appeal  of  the  church  of  Anti- 
och was  only  for  advice,  not  judicial  determination ; but  even 
supposing  the  assembly  of  apostles  at  Jerusalem  to  be  a sy- 
nod, it  could  neither  be  provincial,  nor  national  to  the  church 
at  Antioch,  consequently  no  proof  of  subordination.  The  de- 
baters then  shifted  their  ground  to  the  formation  of  the  Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim,  which  the  presbyterians  considered  as  the 
antitype  of  the  Christian  church ; and  finally,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  voted  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
assemblies,  to  be  of  divine  authority. 

Lxix.  The  independents,  in  a written  dissent,  complained 
of  the  unkind  usage  they  had  met  with  in  the  assembly ; 
that  the  papers  they  offered  were  not  read,  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  state  their  own  questions,  being  told  they  set 
themselves  industriously  to  puzzle  the  cause,  and  render  the 
clearest  propositions  obscure,  rather  than  argue  their  trutii 
or  falseness they  declared  also,  that  the  assembly  refused 
to  debate  their  main  proposition — whether  a divine  right  of 
church  government  did  not  remain  with  every  particular  con- 
gregation.” To  all  which  the  assembly  replied,  “ they  were 
not  conscious  that  they  had  done  them  any  injustice,  and  as 
for  the  rest,  they  were  the  proper  judges  of  their  own  me- 
thod of  procedure.” 

Lxx.  During  this  discussion,  the  English  parliament  made 
many  attempts  to  procure  an  accommodation  between  the 
parties  ; and  the  independents,  when  they  saw  that  the  pres- 
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byterians  would  carry  the  question,  pled  strongly  for  an  in- 
dulgence or  toleration,  especially  as  they  agreed  in  the  es- 
sential doctrines  of  the  scripture ; but  the  presbyterians  con- 
sidered it  as  an  aggravation  of  the  crime,  to  create  a schism 
about  lesser  matters,  when  they  agreed  about  the  greater. 
The  parliament,  however,  where  the  erastians  predominated, 
still  anxious  to  procure  a compromise,  or  at  least  mutual  for- 
bearance, appointed  a committee  to  act  as  mediators.  Be- 
fore it  the  question  of  uniformity  was  strongly  insisted  on  by 
the  presbyterians,  from  the  danger  of  setting  up  altar  against 
altar,  and  creating  strifes,  heresies,  and  confusions  in  the 
church.  The  independents  could  not  perceive  the  necessity 
of  rigid  uniformity  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  argu- 
ed, that  it  ought  not  to  extend  beyond  people’s  light  and 
measure  of  understanding,  according  to  the  apostolic  canon. 
As  far  as  we  have  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule.” 
But  all  the  endeavours  of  the  committee  proved  abortive ; 
the  unyielding  presbyterians  concluded  their  last  paper,  by 
a peremptory  refusal  to  recede  from  their  principles  of  coer- 
cion, which  they  avowed  in  the  following  strange  declaration, 
‘‘  That  whereas  their  brethren  say,  that  uniformity  ought  to 
be  ur^ed  no  farther  than  is  agreeable  to  all  men’s  consciences 

o o 

and  to  their  edification  : it  seems  to  them  as  if  their  brethren 
not  only  desired  liberty  of  conscience  for  themselves,  but  for 
all  men  ; and  would  have  us  think  that  we  are  bound  by 
our  covenant,  to  bring  the  churches  in  the  three  kingdoms 
to  no  nearer  a conjunction  and  uniformity  than  is  consistent 
with  the  liberty  of  all  men’s  consciences  ! which,  whether  it 
be  the  sense  of  the  covenant,  we  leave  with  the  honourable 
committee.”  Burroughs,  a respected  and  eminent  minister 
among  the  independents,  replied,  That  if  their  congrega- 
tions might  not  be  exempted  from  that  coercive  power  of  the 
classes,  if  they  might  not  have  liberty  to  govern  themselves 
in  their  own  way,  as  long  as  they  behaved  peaceably  toward 
the  civil  magistrate,  they  were  resolved  to  suffer,  or  go  to 
some  other  place  of  the  world  where  they  might  enjoy  their 
liberty.  For,  while  men  think  there  is  no  way  of  peace,  but 
by  forcing  all  to  be  of  the  same  mind — wdiile  they  think  the 
civil  sword  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  to  determine  ail  contro- 
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fines  and  imprisonments  to  the  disobedient — while  they  ap~  

prehend  there  is  no  medium  betwixt  a strict  uniformity,  and  1615. 
a general  confusion  of  all  things — while  these  sentiments  pre- 
vail, there  must  be  a base  subjection  of  men’s  consciences  to 
slavery,  and  great  disturbances  in  the  Christian  world.”  Lit- 
tle did  the  divines  think,  that  in  less  than  twenty  years,  all 
their  arguments  would  be  turned  against  themselves  ; that 
they  should  be  excluded  from  the  establishment  by  an  act 
of  uniformity,  and  plead  in  vain  for  that  indulgence  they  now- 
denied  men  whom  they  acknowledged  as  brethren. 

Lxxi.  But  the  victory  of  the  presbyterians  was  not  com- 
plete till  their  system  received  the  sanction  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  was  established  in  the  plentitude  of  its  power, 
under  all  the  pains  and  penalties  usually  inflicted  by  a do- 
minant church.  The  majority  of  the  house  of  commons, 
however,  they  knew,  although  friendly  to  the  form  of  pres- 
bytery, were  not  friendly  to  the  exclusive  supremacy  of 
presbyterian  church  courts ; and  they  therefore  endeavour- 
ed to  carry  by  stratagem,  the  approbation  of  this  body  of 
the  legislature.  Their  commissioners,  w^arning  all  their 
supporters  to  be  early  in  the  house,  brought  on  the  ques- 
tion, in  hope  to  decide  it  before  the  meeting  filled ; but 
Mr.  Glyn,  an  erastian,  aware  of  their  intention,  spoke  an 
hour  upon  the  jus  divinum^  and  Mr.  Whitelock  succeeded 
him  with  a speech  of  similar,  or  greater  length ; and  before 
he  had  finished,  the  house  was  filled,  and  the  proposition 
from  the  assembly  w'as  carried  in  a modified  shape,  “ That  Decision  of 

it  is  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  that  the  parliament 
, , , T , • 1 1 • 1 1 uisappoints 

church  be  governed  by  congregational,  classical,  and  syno-  the  presby- 

dical  assemblies.”  Lndescribable  was  the  disappointment 
of  the  presbyterian  ministers  on  the  rejection  of  their  claim 
to  a divine  right : they  applied  to  the  city,  and  obtained 
from  the  common  council  a petition,  representing  religion 
itself  as  in  danger,  if  the  discipline  of  the  church  by  presby- 
teries were  not  established ; and  desiring  that  their  powers 
might  be  ratified  by  law.  The  commons  refused  the  peti- 
tion. It  was  followed  by  another  from  the  ministers,  which 
was  not  only  not  allowed  to  be  read,  but  a committee  ap- 
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pointed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  measures  so  disrespect- 
ful to  government.^ 

Lxxii.  Connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  were 
the  political  intrigues  of  the  Scottish  commissioners.  Man 
is  so  much  the  child  of  circumstances,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  a priori,  how  the  same  person  will  act  in  different 
situations.  It  is  therefore  no  great  matter  of  surprise  to 
find  the  pretensions  of  a church  dominant  very  different 
from  the  petitions  of  the  same  association  when  under  per- 
secution. The  Scots  were  at  their  highest  point  of  eleva- 
tion when  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  entered 
into ; they  held,  or  at  least  supposed  they  held,  the  fate  of 
the  king  and  parliament  in  their  hands ; and  had  they  been 
contented  to  reap  the  rich  but  rational  profit  which  their 
situation  afforded,  they  might  have  established  a moderate 
— if  tolerating— presbytery  throughout  the  three  kingdoms; 
but  imagining,  that  instead  of  accomplishing  this  by  argu- 
ment or  conviction,  they  were  to  achieve  it  by  the  efforts  of 
their  arms,  they  began  to  look  forward  to  the  rich  pastures 
of  the  land,  and  anticipate  them  as  the  wages  of  their  assis- 
tance. This  prospect,  if  it  did  not  beget,  nourished  and 
strengthened  the  principle  of  exclusive  supremacy  so  na- 
tural to  all  establishments,  and  led  them,  by  every  method, 
to  endeavour  to  attach  to  themselves  the  support  of  the 
civil  and  military  power.  The  city  of  London  was  early 
favourable  to  presbytery,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  were 
also  inclined  to  support  it ; till  the  high  pretensions  of  the 
ministers  alienated  the  affections  even  of  their  friends,f 
and  drove  them  into  the  political  measures  of  the  indepen- 
dents. 

Lxxiii.  In  order  to  secure  freedom  from  ecclesiastical 
bondage  under  a new  shape,  Cromwell,  whose  vigorous  ta- 
lents and  exemplary  conduct  procured  him  at  the  outset  an 
influence  in  the  council  and  the  field,  and  whose  manners 
gave  him  a hold  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  which  pro- 


* The  authorities  I have  followed  in  this  brief  notice  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  are  chiefly  Baillie  and  Whitelock,  who  were  present,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans. 

r Baillie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  61,  67. 
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mised  the  highest  rank  in  the  state,  decided  at  once  to  op-  BOOK 
pose  the  intolerant  principles  of  the  presbyterians.*  He 
therefore  became  obnoxious  to  them,  in  proportion  as  he  was  1645. 
put  forward  by  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  ; and  the  credit 
which  he  acquired  at  the  battle  of  Marston-moor,  made 
them  redouble  their  endeavours  to  get  him  removed  from  the  They  plot 
army.  Their  plots  for  this  purpose,  and  their  wishes  to  pre- 
serve  in  the  army  officers  subservient  to  the  presbyterian  in-  the  com. 
terest,f  although  of  inferior  ability,  produced,  along  with 
other  causes,  the  self-denying  ordinance,  and  the  remould- 
ing of  the  army,  by  which  almost  every  Scottishman  was  dis- 
missed the  service  of  the  English  parliament. 

Lxxiv.  Spring  was  considerably  advanced  before  the  new 
model  was  completed  ; but  the  superiority  of  discipline  which 
it  introduced  more  than  compensated  for  the  delay.  Their 
w'ant  of  chaplains  w^as  decried  by  the  presbyterians,  but  the 
lay  officers  supplied  that  deficiency ; and  bound  themselves 
in  closer  union  with  the  soldiers,  by  being  at  once  their  spiri-  remodelled, 
tual  guides  and  military  leaders.  The  king’s  party  ridiculed 
the  dismissal  of  the  old,  and  the  appointment  of  the  new  offi- 
cers, J never  suspecting  that  activity,  spirit,  and  genius,  could 
soon  compensate  for  the  want  of  common  place  routine  ; but 
the  danger  most  to  be  dreaded  was,  lest  a spirit  of  discontent 
might  be  engendered,  by  turning  off  so  many  respected  com- 
manders whom  the  new  regulations  forced  to  retire ; yet  the 
zeal  of  the  soldiers  surmounted  this,  and  the  campaign  open- 
ed with  an  army  whose  disposition  and  equipment  soon  ren- 
dered it  respected.  Cromwell,  who  was  employed  on  a dis- 
tinct service  w’hen  the  self-denying  act  passed,  was  met,  upon  Opening  of 
his  arrival  at  Windsor,  where  he  came  to  take  farewell  of  the 

paigii* 

army,  by  a dispensation,  allowing  him  to  continue  in  com- 


• Baillie  is  an  unexceptionable  witness  in  this  case  : he  was  a keen  oppon- 
ent of  Cromwell’s,  but  he  bears  this  testimony  to  his  character.  ‘‘  The  man, 
[Cromwell]  is  a very  wise  and  active  head,  universally  well  beloved,  as  religi- 
ous and  stout,”  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.  He  complains  of  his  endeavours  to 
procure  toleration  for  the  independents,  ib.  p.  61,  and  laments  that  “ the  great 
shot  of  Cromwell  and  Vane,  is  to  have  a liberty  of  all  religions,  without  any 
exception,”  ib.  p.  61. 

+ Baillie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  77. 

+ The  new  model  was  generally,  by  the  king’s  party,  called  the  new  noddle  1 
Whitelock,  p.  136, 
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mand  for  a certain  time ; and  afterwards,  at  the  particular 
request  of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  was  nominated  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  cavalry.  He  justified  the  appointment,  by 
almost  immediately  dispersing  a brigade  of  the  royal  horse 
near  Issip-bridge,  consisting  of  the  queen^  and  three  other 
regiments,  taking  the  queen’s  standard,  and  a number  of  pri- 
soners. Fairfax  proposed  commencing  active  operations,  by 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Taunton,  which  had  held  out  to  the 
last  extremity ; but  being  ordered  by  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms  to  besiege  Oxford,  he  sent  only  a detachment, 
which,  mistaken  for  the  vanguard  of  his  whole  army,  easily 
accomplished  their  object,  though,  on  the  truth  being  dis- 
covered, they  in  their  turn  were  besieged. 

Lxxv.  Simultaneously  with  the  movements  of  the  parlia- 
mentary troops,  the  Scottish  army  was  directed  to  march 
south,  where  they  would  have  been  joined  by  re* enforcements 
sufficient  to  have  enabled  them  to  cope  with  the  forces  under 
the  king,*  but,  chagrined  at  the  marked  disrespect  paid 
them  in  the  formation  of  the  new  model,  and  not  satisfied 
with  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  they  refused  to  act  in  concert; 
and  marched  and  countermarched,  till  they  allowed  the  op- 
portunity of  retaining  their  ascendancy  in  England  to  escape, 
disappointed  their  friends,  and  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  all 
parties.  Meanwhile,  Charles  attacked  and  carried  the  town 
of  Leicester  by  storm,  where  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding 
country  had  been  deposited  for  safety : that  he  distributed 
among  his  soldiers,  and  allowed  them  besides  the  pillage  of 
the  place,  which  they  prosecuted  with  every  species  of  out- 
rage and  inhumanity  ; conduct  scarcely  to  be  palliated  in 
mercenaries,  by  the  exasperation  long  resistance  is  calculated 
to  produce  in  troops  fighting  only  for  plunder,  but  certainly 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  boasted  principles  of  humanity 
to  which  his  majesty  laid  claim  ; and  which  his  apologists 
have  been  ready  to  assume  that  he  possessed. 

Lxxvi.  Elated  by  this,  and  some  other  smaller  successes, 
the  king  wrote  to  his  consort,  that  his  affairs  were  never  in  so 
hopeful  a posture ; and  the  parliament,  roused  by  the  public 
clamour,  which  magnified  these  advantages,  sent  directions  to 
their  general  to  raise  the  siege  of  Oxford,  and  proceed  in  pur- 
suit of  his  majesty.  He  immediately  ordered  his  forces  to 
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concentrate  and  march,  with  full  determination  to  give  battle  ; BOOK 
— a rencounter  between  Ireton  and  the  rear  guard  of  the  royal 
army,  two  miles  from  Naseby,  about  1 1 o’clock  in  the  evening,  1645. 
first  informed  Charles  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Taken 
by  surprise,  he  summoned  a council  of  war,  to  deliberate 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  retreat,  or  fight  on  the 
ground  they  occupied;  when  perceiving,  that  although  the  van 
might  escape,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  off  the  rear  with 
safety,  and  considering  themselves  stronger  in  cavalry,  not 
inferior  in  infantry,  and  commanded  by  much  more  experien- 
ced officers,  it  was  resolved  to  risk  an  engagement,  but  to  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy,  instead  of  waiting  for  his  attack. 

Next  morning,  [Saturday,  June  14th]  the  two  armies  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle,  in  a large  field,  about  a mile  broad,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Naseby.  The  royal  word  was,  queen  Mary — 
the  parliamentary,  God,  our  strength.  Fairfax  was  stationed  on 
the  brow  of  a small  hill,  whence  he  ordered  a party  of  three 
hundred  musketeers,  to  advance  about  a gunshot,  with  in- 
structions to  fall  back  upon  the  main  body,  if  hard  pressed. 

The  royal  army  marched  up  in  line  with  great  alacrity  and 
resolution ; prince  Rupert,  who  led  the  right  wing,  com- 
mencing with  a furious  charge  on  the  enemy’s  left.  He  was 
received  by  Ireton  with  equal  bravery ; but  his  repeated  at- 
tacks were  successful,  and  he  broke  and  pursued  them  out 
of  the  field  as  far  as  Naseby.  Between  the  two  main  bodies, 
commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  with  lord  [late  sir  Ja- 
cob] Astley,  and  the  earl  of  Lindsay  under  him,  on  the  one  Battle  of 
side,  and  Fairfax,  assisted  by  Skippin,  on  the  other,  the  bat-  Naseby. 

, tie  was  maintained  long  and  doubtfully;  till  the  superior 
generalship  of  Cromwell,  with  the  right  wing,  decided  their 
fate  and  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  charged  the  left  wing 
of  the  royalists,  under  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  with  equal 
impetuosity  and  equal  success,  at  the  time  that  prince  Ru- 
pert did  that  of  the  parliamentary  army  ; but  instead  of  wast- 
ing his  advantage,  he  sent  a detachment  after  the  fugitives 
sufficient  to  prevent  their  rallying,  and  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  victorious  troops,  wheeled  to  the  centre,  and  attacked 
the  king’s  main  body  in  rear.  One  battalion  only  remained 
immovable,  and  ere  Rupert’s  return,  all  except  a body  of 
horse  which  the  king  himself  had  rallied,  were  scattered  over 
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BOOK  the  field.  With  these  Charles  was  desirous  to  renew  the 

battle.  ‘‘  One  charge  more  !”  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘  and  we  re- 

1645.  cover  the  day  but  the  odds  were  too  fearful ; with  horse 

alone  to  attempt  a formed  line  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 

would  have  been  an  useless  prodigality  of  life  ; they  could  not 

The  royal  Pg  prevailed  on  to  renew  the  attack,  and  retreated  in  disor- 
iorc6s  cocii—  ^ 

pletely  de-  der,  to  within  two  miles  of  Leicester,  pursued  by  Fairfax’s 
feated.  horse.  The  numbers  slain  in  this  battle  were  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  or  magnitude  of  the  vietory.  They 
do  not  in  all  appear  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred,  but  the  prisoners  taken  were  five 
thousand,  and  the  infantry  so  totally  ruined,  that  hardly  a 
fragment  of  a regiment  could  be  collected.  All  the  bag- 
gage, artillery,  stores,  and  plunder  belonging  to  the  royal 
army,  was  taken,  and  perhaps,  what  was  not  the  least  impor- 
The  king’s  tant,  the  king’s  cabinet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  In 
the  engagement,  the  commanders  of  both  armies  distinguish- 
ed themselves.  The  kins:  was  remarkable  for  his  conduct 
and  courage ; he  was  among  the  foremost  in  danger,  and 
among  the  last  on  the  field.  Old  Skippin  was  early  wound- 
ed, but  when  requested  to  leave  the  gi'ound  to  have  his 
wound  dressed,  he  answered,  he  would  not  remove  so  long 
as  a man  would  stand  ; and  Fairfax  himself,  when  his  hel- 
met was  knocked  off,  on  being  offered  one  by  D’Oilvy,  lest 
so  valuable  a life  should  be  too  much  endangered,  refused 
to  cover  his  own  head  at  the  expense  of  his  friend’s.  No  ex- 
posure was  ever  more  complete  than  that  of  Charles,  when 
his  private  correspondence  was  published ; more  deliberate 
perfidy  could  not  exist,  nor  could  the  worst  enemy  of  royalty 
have  desired  a more  pitiful  portraiture  of  kingcraft,  than  the 
letters  of  the  ‘‘  pious  monarch”  contained. 

Lxxvii.  Astonished  at  his  defeat,  Charles  retreated  into 
Wales  with  the  remains  of  his  horse,  in  the  hopes  of  being 
able  to  recruit,  in  a country  generally  well  affected  to  his 
cause,  and  to  wait  till  the  promised  succours  should  arrive 
from  Ireland  or  the  Continent,  or  till  he  could  effect  a junc- 
Pania-  tion  with  Montrose,  to  whom  he  now  looked  as  the  stay  of 
forced  fol-  fallen  fortune.  The  parliamentary  generals  followed  up 
their  success  with  rapidity  and  effect.  Leicester  capitulated 
to  Fairfax,  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  Taunton 
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was  again  relieved  at  his  approach.  Bridgewater,  Bath,  and 
Sherwood  were  taken ; and  Bristol,  which  prince  Rupert 
had  been  expected  to  defend  for  some  months,  surrender- 
ed as  soon  as  the  outworks  were  stormed ; a disappointment 
at  which  the  king  was  so  much  exasperated,  that  he  recall- 
ed his  commission,  and  sent  him  a pass  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. After  the  fall  of  Bristol,  Cromwell  reduced  Winchester 
and  Bassinghouse,  while  Fairfax  proceeded  to  Cornwall, 
where  the  shattered  forces  of  Hopeton  being  forced  to  sur- 
render, the  whole  of  the  western  and  midland  counties,  ere 
the  close  of  the  year,  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  par- 
liament. The  prince  of  Wales,  now  about  fifteen  years  of 
age — afterwards  Charles  II. — at  the  same  time  retired  to 
France  to  his  mother. 

Lxxviii.  After  the  surrender  of  Newcastle,  part  of  the 
Scottish  army  besieged  Carlisle,  which  bravely  held  out  till 
the  28th  June,  when  it  capitulated  upon  honourable  condi- 
tions. The  remainder,  who  had  marched  as  far  as  Rip- 
pon,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  king’s  intention  to 
penetrate  to  Montrose,  removed  into  Westmoreland  to  cover 
the  siege,  and  protect  the  borders,  in  opposition  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Scottish  commissioners,*  who  despatched 
messengers  to  hasten  their  advance  south,  in  order  to  ren- 
der effectual  aid  in  the  decisive  operations  which  were  daily 
expected.  When  the  field  of  Naseby  had  been  gained  by 
the  independent  leaders,  they  then,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  June,  advanced  to  Nottingham,  whence,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  they  came  to  Melton  Mowbray,  and  dispersed  into 
several  parties  in  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire,  ob- 
structing the  new  levies  attempted  to  be  made  for  the  king 
in  these  districts.  They  carried  by  storm  a small  garrison 
at  Canon  Froom,  on  the  22d,  and  about  the  same  time,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  seduce  the  generals  into  a negotiation 
with  the  king,  through  the  medium  of  sir  William  Fleming, 
nephew  to  the  earl  of  Callander ; but  although  dissatisfied 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses,  the  proposals  were 
instantly  rejected,  and  transmitted  to  parliament,  who,  in 
return,  voted  a letter  of  thanks,  and  a piece  of  plate  to  the 
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BOOK  earl  of  Leven.  It  was  then  resolved,  that  Hereford  should 

be  invested  by  the  Scots,  who  sat  down  before  it  on  the 

1645.  30th  of  July.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  Charles  de- 

1 hey  invest  from  Wales,  and  advanced  to  Litchfield,  with  the 

tiereiord. 

view,  it  was  supposed,  of  raising  the  siege ; but  the  earl  of 
Leven  having  despatched  David  Leslie  with  the  horse,  to 
hover  round  his  march,  he  made  a demonstration  as  if  he 
intended  to  proceed  towards  the  north;  there,  Pointz  and 
Rossiter  opposing  his  progress,  he  broke  into  the  associated 
The  king  counties,  took  Huntingdon,  approached  Cambridge,  and 
tingdon.  Returned  with  his  army  greatly  re-enforced,  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Hereford.  Leven,  whose  forces  had  been  left  ne- 
glected from  the  time  the  parliamentary  arms  had  become 
so  decisive,  had,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  a battering 
train  and  ammunition,  pushed  forward  the  siege  with  great 
spirit.  He  had  completed  nis  mines,  which  were  ready  to 
explode,  when  a constant  rain  of  eight  days  flooded  the 
country,  and  rendered  them  useless ; yet  still  he  had  deter- 
mined to  storm  the  city,  when  intelligence  was  brought  him 
of  the  advance  of  the  king’s  army,  and  the  march  of  David 
Leslie  into  Scotland,  with  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  to  meet 
Montrose,  now  master  of  the  field.  His  situation  was  pe- 
rilous, as  the  king  was  strong  in  horse,  and  the  army  was 
discontented;  for  they  had  only  received  one  month’s  pay  in 
six,  and  had  been  forced,  during  the  siege,  to  subsist  on 
fruits  and  growing  corn;  he  therefore  drew  off  his  army,  and 
commenced  his  route  northwards.  When  the  besiegers  had 
departed,  Charles  visited  Hereford,  where  he  learned  the 
fall  of  Bristol,  and  the  hazard  of  Chester.  As  the  latter  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  safe  landing  of  his  expected  suc- 
cours from  Ireland,  he  hastened  to  relieve  it.  Within  two 
miles  of  the  city,  Pointz  encountered  him,  and  w as  repuls- 
ed ; but  an  attack  from  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  on  his 
rear,  snatched  the  victory  from  his  hands,  and  he  was  forc- 
ed, with  the  broken  remains  of  his  troops,  to  betake  himself 
Charles  re- once  more  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  whence,  after  refresh- 

ing  his  men,  and  collecting  a little  army  of  about  three  thou- 
to  Wales.  ° 1 , ^ ^ 

sand,  he  came  to  Newark  on  the  4th  October.  Alarmed 
by  the  still  continued  success  of  the  parliamentary  arms, 
and  fearing  to  be  besieged,  he  departed  during  the  night, 
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vviih  a slender  guard,  for  Daintry,  where  he  was  met 
earl  of  Northampton,  who  escorted  him  to  Oxford. 

Lxxix.  A grievous  pestilence  which  desolated  the  south  1645. 
of  Scotland,  prevented  the  estates  from  assembling  in  Edin- 
burgh.  They  met  first  at  Stirling,  and  afterwards  at  Perth, 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1645,  but  their  acts  for  the  ^erit— tis 
security  of  the  country  were  vigorous,  and  commensurate  to  vigorous 
the  dangers  which  were  daily  accumulating  around  them. 

An  extensive  levy  was  ordered ; the  noblemen  w'ere  enjoin- 
ed to  arm,  and  all  emigration  to  Ireland  or  England,  or  de- 
serting the  standard  of  their  country,  were  declared  punish- 
able by  the  severest  penalties.  At  the  same  time,  they  signi- 
fied their  approbation  of  their  two  generals,  Baillie  and  Hur- 
ry, although  both  had  been  unfortunate.  The  former,  who 
had  tendered  his  resignation  at  Stirling,  was  prevailed  upon 
still  to  continue  in  command,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
noblemen.  But  the  efforts  of  the  country  ill  seconded  the  or- 
ders of  the  parliament.  The  forces  were  tardily  raised,  and  al-  badly  se- 
most  wholly  undisciplined  ; while  the  troops  of  Montrose  ponded, 
had  now  been  thoroughly  trained,  and  were  elated  with  a 
continued  series  of  success.  The  covenanters  assembled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  to  guard  the  parliament,  and 
Montrose  having  waited  a few  days  for  the  return  of  Aboyne, 
set  out  himself  on  his  march  south,  to  prevent  the  levies  in  Montrose 
Fife,  break  up  the  meeting  of  the  estates,  and  effect  a June- 
tion  with  the  detachment  of  horse  he  expected  from  the 
king.  In  his  progress  he  was  joined  by  the  Atholmen, 
the  Macleans,  Maegregors,  the  Macnabs,  the  chief  of  Clan- 
ronald,  and  Glengarry,  who  were  attracted  by  the  news  of 
his  success,  and  the  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  honours  or  the 
spoil. 

Lxxx.  Wherever  he  went,  his  unextinguishable  hatred  to 
the  name  and  clan  of  his  rival  Argyle  displayed  the  rancour 
of  an  envious  soul,  and  the  cruel  revenge,  of  which  a bandit 
or  a partisan  alone  could  have  been  guilt3^  Macdonald, 
with  his  Irish,  were  unleashed  upon  the  Campbells  in  the 
lordship  of  Cupar,  and  carried  murder  in  its  coldest,  most 
deliberate,  and  revolting  shape  into  the  cottages,  vvhose 
burning  ruins  were  left  smoking,  to  cover  the  mutilated  re- 
mains of  their  massacred  inhabitants.  But  Baillie,  althoimh 
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formidable  only  in  appearance,*  hung  upon  his  rear,  and  he 
retreated  northward,  to  meet  the  expected  arrival  of  Aboyne. 
On  being  joined  by  him,  he  encamped  in  the  wood  of  Meth- 
ven,  and  threatened  Perth,  but,  deficient  in  cavalry,  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  covenanters,  he  judged  it  prudent  to 
retreat  once  more  to  the  hills,  to  await  the  arrival  of  fresh 
re-enforcements.  During  this  movement,  he  exposed  him- 
self to  have  been  attacked  in  flank,  and  orders  were  issued 
by  Baillie,  for  Hurry  to  harass  him  with  Balcarras’  regi- 
ment; but  that  officer  was  so  negligent  and  slow  in  his  mo- 
tions, that  he  allow^ed  the  enemy  to  pass  the  ford  of  the  Al- 
mond in  safety,  Baillie  himself  with  the  foot,  arriving  nearly 
as  soon  as  he  did  with  the  dragoons,  and,  instead  of  finding 
an  enemy  disordered  by  an  unexpected  charge  of  cavalry, 
saw  them  at  a distance,  retreating  in  good  order  among  the 
hills,  secure  from  any  attack  by  horse  ; and  had  his  infantry 
been  even  superior  in  numbers,  their  training  w^as  so  short, 
and  their  discipline  in  consequence  so  wretched,  that  nothing 
but  necessity,  and  the  most  decided  superiority,  both  in 
strength  and  ground,  could  have  justified  the  hazard  of  an 
engagement,  on  the  part  of  the  covenanters. 

Lxxxi.  Joined  by  his  recruits  from  Lrochaber,  Montrose 
descended  from  the  mountains,  and  finding  that  a number 
of  the  newly  raised  and  irregular  forces  of  his  opponents  had 
retired  home,  he  endeavoured  to  provoke  them  to  battle  ; 


* The  description  of  the  armies  under  Elcho  and  Argyle,  vide  pages  158, 
and  181,  will  apply  to  all  the  raw  levies  of  the  lowland  Scots.  They  were 
only  gathered  together  for  an  occasion  ; when  a mere  temporary  purpose  was 
served,  the  poverty  of  the  country  could  not  keep  them  embodied,,  and  they 
were  disbanded  ; when  re-collected,  the  little  discipline  they  had  learned  was 
an  absolute  disadvantage.  It  totally  unfitted  them  for  acting  in  a collected 
body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cramped  their  individual  energies,  and  destroyed 
their  capacity  for  regular  warfare.  The  troops  of  Montrose,  although  some- 
what similarly  raised,  were  a totally  different  description  of  men.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  lowland  levies  were  people  accustomed  to  the  regular  peaceful  occu- 
pations of  life,  whose  spirit  was  indeed  unconquerable,  and  whose  bodies  were 
as  stout  as  the  others ; but  the  highlanders  were  universally  and  constantly  ac- 
customed to  marauding  expeditions.  If  not  engaged  against  the  common  ene- 
my, the  Sasenach,  they  were  in  unceasing  action  by  the  feuds  among  themselves. 
They  were  like  the  links  of  the  chain,  ready  moulded,  and  needed  only  to  be 
collected  and  fastened,  while  the  others  were  the  rude  material,  awkwardly 
half  formed,  unfit,  when  collected  into  a mass,  for  connecting  with  their  fellows, 
and  useless  by  themselves. 
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but  their  little  army  was  intrenched,  and  were  expecting  the 
assistance  of  three  Fife  regiments.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  induce  the  covenanters  to  leave  their  intrenchments,  nor 
assail  them  where  they  were,  he  burned  the  parishes  of 
Muckhart  and  Foliar,  and  quartering  his  main  army  in  the 
wood  of  Tullibody,  he  let  slip  his  dogs  of  war — the  wild 
Irish — -during  the  night,  to  spread  the  horrors  of  nocturnal 
rapine  and  bloodshed,  through  the  town  of  Alloa,  and  the 
adjoining  lordship  ; notwithstanding  which,  he  himself,  with 
the  earl  of  Airly,  and  his  chief  officers,  were  next  day  mag- 
nificently entertained  in  the  castle,  by  the  earl  and  countess 
of  Mar.^  From  Alloa,  his  route  was  directed  south-west, 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  earl  of  Lanark,  at  this 
time  busily  employed  in  raising  a new  levy  in  Clydesdale  ; 
and  passing  the  Forth  above  Stirling,  he  encamped  at  Kil- 
syth, a village  in  the  extremity  of  the  shire.  The  covenant- 
ers’ army,  on  being  joined  by  the  Fife  regiments,  followed, 
and  marching  by  the  bridge  of  Fenny,  halted  at  the  Holland- 
bush  the  same  night,  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  enemy. 

Lxxxii.  General  Baillie,  who  wished  only  to  observe  their 
motions,  knowing  well  what  kind  of  troops  he  commanded, 
was  over-ruled  by  the  committee,  and  the  army  ordered  to 
approach  nearer  them.  This  w^as  accomplished  by  a difficult 
march  over  corn  fields  and  broken  ground,  but  the  position 
he  took  up  was  advantageous,  and  at  no  point  could  have 
been  attacked  by  a front  of  more  than  twenty  men.  The 
lords,  however,  who  were  informed  that  Montrose  was  march- 
ing westward,  afraid  that  he  would  carry  his  ravages  into 
that  part  of  the  country  which  had  still  escaped  his  fury,  or 
that  he  would  again  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains,  were  eager 
to  engage.  In  vain  did  Baillie  urge,  that  it  would  be  ruinous 
to  leave  their  strong  position,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  day 
would  be  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  ; while  he,  if  defeated  and 
driven  to  the  hills,  would  suffer  no  comparative  damage. 
Only  one  lord,  Balcarras,  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  ; and 
the  army  was  ordered  to  remove  to  a hill  on  the  right, 
whence  they  could  descend  upon  the  enemy  with  effect,  or 
receive  their  attack  upon  the  height  under  every  advantaf>’e. 
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* Guthrie’s  Memoirs,  p.  193. 
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In  proceeding  to  take  up  their  new  alignment,  the  different 
officers  acted  as  independent  commanders,  remaining  at,  or 
quitting  the  stations  to  which  they  were  directed,  as  they 
judged  most  convenient.  The  consequence  was  inevitable; 
the  enemy,  under  the  sole  direction  of  one  leader,  soon  per- 
ceived their  confusion,  and  before  they  had  all  arrived  at  the 
ground,  attacked  with  impetuosity.  The  charge  was  suc- 
cessful. The  horse  were  driven  back  upon  the  foot,  and  the 
disorder  became  at  once  general  and  irremediable.  The 
highlanders  and  Irish,  half  naked,  rushed  upon  the  panic- 
struck  multitude  with  wild  outcries ; and  during  a pursuit  of 
fourteen  miles,  followed  the  fugitives  with  unrelenting  rage, 
covering  the  country  with  the  carcasses  of  the  unarmed  crowd, 
who  had  thrown  away  their  weapons,  and  sought  safety  in 
flight.  No  quarter  was  given,  and  the  historian  of  Mon- 
trose’s wars  exultingly  relates,  ‘‘  that  six  thousand  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  even  the  vanquished  themselves  allow  five 
thousand  to  have  fallen.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
querors was  small ; and  the  whole  of  the  ammunition,  bag- 
gage, and  stores  of  the  covenanters,  were  the  reward  of  the 
victory.”* 

Lxxxiii.  Not  an  enemy  now  remained  in  the  field  to  op- 
pose Montrose,  who  marched  next  day  into  Clydesdale,  and 
established  his  head  quarters  at  BothwelL  Glasgow  sub- 
mitted, and  was  saved  from  being  plundered  on  paying  a 
considerable  ransom  ; only  a few  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
were  put  to  death,  as  incendiaries,  in  order  to  inspire  terror 
into  the  rest.  But  it  was  now  necessary  to  affect  moderation, 
in  order  to  induce  the  people  to  join  the  royal  standard. 
To  those  who  congratulated  him  upon  his  success,  he  be- 
haved with  affability  and  condescension.  All  he  demand- 
ed of  them,”  he  said,  “ was  to  exchange  the  rapacious  and 
oppressive  tyranny  of  the  covenanters,  for  the  mild  govern- 
ment and  tender  protection  of  their  most  gracious  sovereign. 
For  his  own  part,  his  only  intention,  from  the  beginning  of 
these  troubles,  had  been  to  endeavour,  by  force  of  arms — 
seeing  all  other  means  had  proved  ineffectual — to  preserve 
the  religion  and  liberty  of  his  country  ; to  defend  the  king’s 

* Wisluu't.  General  Baillie’s  Account  of  tire  Battle  of  Kilsyth-  Baillie’s 
Letters,  vol.  ii- 
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[)rerooalive  and  the  dignity  of  the  peerage;  and  to  rescue  BOOK 
the  property  and  privileges  of  his  fellow-»subjects  in  general 
from  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  a rebellious  faction  ; and  1645. 
to  restore  the  people  to  their  ancient  peace,  happiness,  and 
splendour.” 

Lxxxiv.  Lanark  suspended  his  levy  and  fled,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  ; the  principal 
covenanters  sought  asylums  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  a 
number  of  the  nobility  who  remained,  hastened  to  make 
their  peace,  by  offering  their  assistance  to  Montrose.  Among 
these  were  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  earls  of  Linlithgow,  Is  joined 
Annandale,  and  Hartfield,  the  lords  Seton,  Drummond,  [jg/of  "{fe 
Erskine,  Fleming,  Carnegie,  Maderty,  and  Johnston,  besides  nobility, 
Hamilton  of  Orbiston,  lord  justice  clerk,  with  several  other 
gentlemen  of  distinction.  From  his  camp  Montrose  de- 
spatched a strong  party  of  horse,  under  his  nephew,  the 
master  of  Napier,  and  Nathaniel  Gordon,  with  a letter  to 
the  magistrates  and  council  of  Edinburgh,  requiring  them,  The  piT 
under  pain  of  military  execution,  to  set  at  liberty  all  his 
friends,  particularly  the  earl  of  Crawford  and  lord  Ogilvy,  released  by 
who  were  confined  as  prisoners  of  state.  With  this  demand,  oixlers. 
the  magistrates,  who  were  in  no  condition  to  dispute,  imme- 
diately complied ; and  the  dreadful  pestilence,  which  pre- 
vented the  inhabitants  from  removing  their  valuable  effects 
to  places  of  safety,  secured  them  where  they  were,  as  the 
dread  of  catching  the  infection  prevented  Montrose  from  en- 
tering the  city,  and  saved  it  from  that  vengeance  which  his 
army  was  so  well  disposed  to  inflict.* 

Lxxxv.  Montrose  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  eleva- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  acting  secretary  of  state  for 
the  king,  had  arrived  with  a commission  from  his  majesty, 
appointing  him  captain-general  of  Scotland,  and  he  imme-  He  is  ap- 
diatelv  proceeded  to  exercise  his  high  office,  by  conferring  pointed 
the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  his  trusty  friend  Macdonald,  neralbythe 
and  summoning  a parliament  to  meet  at  Glasgow,  on  the 
20th  of  October.  But  his  triumph  was  of  short  duration, 
and  his  very  success  carried  along  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay. 

Th  e savages  with  whom  he  had  achieved  his  victories  in- 

* Wishart’s  Memoirs,  ch.  xiv.  Guthrie’s  Memoirs,  pp.  193 — 196.  General 
Baillie’s  Vindication.  Maitland’s  Hist,  of  Edinburgh,  p,  86. 
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stead  of  inspiring  confidence,  spread  dismay  even  among 
those  who  might  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  aid  the 
royal  cause.  The  whole  land  resounded  wdth  the  accounts 
of  their  atrocities,  and  their  adherence  could  only  be  secur- 
ed by  the  hope  of  fresh  depredation  ; he  could  depend  upon 
the  Irish  alone,  who  w^ere  objects  of  universal  execration  and 
horror;  and  they  were  kept  together  merely  by  the  license 
they  enjoyed  of  revelling  in  the  plunder  and  misery  of  the 
country,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  either  going  home,  or 
separating  with  safety.  As  soon  as  they  had  obtained  what 
they  deemed,  for  the  present,  sufficient  booty,  the  highland- 
ers deserted  without  hesitation,  and  retired,  in  the  true  dis- 
position of  half  civilized  marauders,  to  their  hills,  to  enjoy  in 
indolence  the  fruits  of  their  temporary  exertions.  His  ho- 
nours, as  they  were  not  shared  among  the  other  leaders,  ex- 
cited an  envy  and  discontent  his  haughty  and  arrogant  spi- 
rit was  not  calculated  to  allay.  He  had  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  towns,  but  he  had  no  where  gained  their  af- 
fections. He  had  taken  no  strength  ; in  case  of  disaster, 
there  was  no  fortress  to  which  he  could  retire,  and  no  friends 
to  collect  to  his  assistance,  even  if  there  had.  He  possessed 
no  hold  upon  the  country,  beyond  the  terror  which  the  horde 
he  commanded  had  inspired  ; and  they  were  only  safe  with- 
in the  precincts  of  his  camp.  Instead  of  increasing  in  effec- 
tive strength,  Montrose  found  his  numbers  diminish  during 
his  stay  at  Bothwell.  His  mountaineers  requested  permis- 
sion to  depart  with  their  plunder ; the  Gordons  retired  with 
their  chiefs  in  disgust;  and  sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  as 
there  was  no  longer  an  army  in  Scotland,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  his  spoliation,  and  avenge  some  private  feud 
of  his  clan  in  Argyleshire.* 

* The  report  at  the  time  was,  that  in  consequence  of  the  pacification  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  ten  thousand  men,  completely  armed,  half  muskets  and  half 
pikes,  were  to  be  sent  over  to  Macdonald,  designed  to  run  through  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  then  to  ruin  the  malignant  north  of  England,  while 
the  king  of  Denmark’s  son,  Woldemar,  was  to  bring  over  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  some  three  or  four  thousand  old  Dutch  soldiers,  and  from  France, 
eight  or  ten  thousand,  with  a convoy  of  Holland  vessels,  to  join  the  king’s 
army  in  Cornwall.  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  185,  186.  That  a plan  somewhat  very 
similar  was  in  agitation,  was  discovered  by  the  papers  taken  in  Digby’s  car- 
riage. Vide  next  Note. 
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Lxxxvi.  The  captain-general  had  no  resource  but  in  inces- 
sant operations ; inactivity  was  destruction,  and  to  prevent 
his  army  from  mouldering  wholly  away,  he  turned  his  views 
to  the  south.  Hume,  Roxburgh  and  Traquair,  were  fa- 
vourable ; and  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  them,  and  by  a 
body  of  horse  which  the  king  had  informed  him  he  had  sent 
to  his  assistance.  These  auxiliaries,  amounting  to  about  fif- 
teen hundred,  whom  his  majesty  had  despatched  under  lord 
Higby,  accompanied  by  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  were 
defeated  in  Yorkshire,  by  colonel  Copely  ; and  Digby’s 
carriage,  containing  papers  of  great  importance,  was  seiz- 
ed.*' The  tw'o  leaders  next  endeavoured  to  raise  another 
party  in  Lancashire,  but  were  finally  dispersed  on  Carlisle 
sands,  by  sir  John  Brown,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  a Scot- 
tishman,  a short  while  before  Montrose  set  out  to  attempt  ef- 
fecting a junction  with  them;  and  while  he  waited  near  the 
borders  the  promised  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  earls, 
David  Leslie  retrieved  the  character  of  the  covenanters  from 
the  disgrace  of  Kilsyth  ; and  avenged  the  miseries  which  an 
unbridled  band  of  denounced  murderers  had  for  so  long  wan- 
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tonly  inflicted  on  the  country. 

Lxxxvii.  Upon  the  first  news  of  Baillie’s  disaster,  David 
Leslie  left  the  Scottish  army  before  Hereford,  and  with 
the  whole  cavalry,  and  some  foot,  returned  to  Berwick, 
whither  a number  of  the  chief  covenanters  had  fled.  His 
intention  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Montrose  to  the 
north  ; but  when  he  reached  Gladsmuir,  in  East  Lothian, 
about  three  miles  west  from  Haddington,  he  learned  that  his 
opponent  was  lying  secure  in  Etterick  Forest,  near  Selkirk ; 
and  instantly  changing  his  intended  plan,  ordered  the  whole 
army  to  turn  to  the  left,  and  strike  southward  by  the  way 
of  Strath-gala.  Montrose’s  deficiency  of  intelligence,  which 


* These  papers  related  to  negotiations  for  bringing  over  the  duke  of  Lor- 
rain  with  a foreign  force  to  aid  the  king,  respecting  aid  from  Denmark  and 
money  from  Rome,  and  a treaty  between  Fitzwilliams.,  an  Irishman,  and  the 
queen,  for  bringing  over  ten  thousand  Irish  to  England,  all  which  were  carry- 
ing on  at  the  time  the  king  was  making  the  most  solemn  protestations  and 
oaths,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  applying  to  either  foreigners  or  Irish.  Rush 
vol.  vi.  p.  ISO. 
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had  twice  nearly  ruined  him  before,  was  here  fatal.  His 
adversary  knew  how  to  improve  it.  Night  concealed  Les- 
lie’s motions,  and  he  was  within  half  a mile  of  the  enemy, 
ere  Montrose’s  breathless  scouts  gave  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proach. He  instantly  ordered  two  hundred  musketeers  to 
advance,  as  a forlorn  hope,  if  possible  to  retard  the  approach 
of  Leslie,  while  he  formed  his  order  of  battle  as  well  as 
the  hurry  of  the  moment  would  allow,  in  Philiphaugh.  His 
one  flank  was  secured  by  a ditch,  and  his  other  by  dykes 
and  hedges,  which  he  lined  with  musketeers.  The  remain- 
der of  his  army  was  drawn  up  in  line,  with  the  horse  on 
the  right.  His  advanced  guard  was  quickly  driven  in ; but 
his  infantry  for  a whole  hour  maintained  their  ground  and 
contested  the  day  with  all  the  fury  of  desperation,  till  at 
last  Leslie  made  a tremendous  charge  with  his  own  regi- 
ment, and  broke  the  foot  ; the  horse,  who  were  inferior, 
could  make  little  resistance.  Montrose  himself  fought  brave- 
ly, and  rallied  his  horse  twice  ; but  they  were  unable  to 
check  their  pursuers,  and  their  ineffectual  attempts  were 
only  productive  of  greater  loss,  A thousand  royalists  were 
left  upon  the  field,  and  a hundred  Irish  were  afterward  shot 
at  a stake,  a severe  retaliation,  but  one  which  the  laws  of 
war  allow — and  which  that  party  violence  alone,  that  would 
confine  mercy  to  one  side,  and  absolve  whatever  cruelty 
is  perpetrated,  under  the  abused  term  loyalty,  from  punish- 
ment, can  with  any  consistency,  condemn.^  To  accuse  the 


* It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  refute  the  calumnies  of  Wishart,  as  they  meet 
with  credit  from  none  except  the  most  desperate  anti-covenanting  writers. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that  the  good  bishop  precipitates  men,  women, 
and  children  over  a bridge  into  the  Tweed,  at  a time  when  there  happened  to 
be  no  bridge  over  that  water  from  Berwick  to  Peebles ; and  the  horror  he 
attempts  to  excite  at  the  cold-blooded  massacre,  will,  perhaps,  diminish,  when 
we  consider  his  own  statement.  The  horse  of  Montrose’s  army  were,  as  he 
states,  but  few,  and  they  in  general  escaped  with  himself.  His  whole  infantry 
who  fought  with  desperation,  amounted  to  five  hundred.  Of  these,  two  hun  - 
dred and  fifty  rejoined  him  next  day,  so  that  for  all  the  dreadful  massacring, 
there  remained  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  subjects  ! Wishart,  book  xvi. 
Guthrie,  who  also  mentions  the  story  of  the  clergy,  is  an  author  in  these  cases, 
not  of  undoubted  authority.  In  what  relates  to  Montrose,  he  seems  to  have 
almost  entirely  copied  Wishart,  The  Irish  who  were  shot  at  a stake,  were 
executed  according  to  a treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  consequence  of 
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Runisiers  of  inciting  the  soldiery  to  unnecessary  acts  of  cm-  BOOK 
elty,  is  a charge  which  comes  with  a bad  grace  from  histo- 
rians  who  could  exult  in  the  recollection  of  such  wanton  1645. 
unsparing  waste  of  life  as  in  the  route  at  Kilsyth,  or  applaud 
the  humanity  of  Montrose  at  Aberdeen.  That  chief,  as  sud- 
denly humbled  as  he  had  been  excessively  exalted,  passed 
through  the  country  where,  two  days  before,  he  had  march- 
ed as  lord  paramount,  attended  by  a few  horse,  and  with  a 
more  rapid  flight,  sought  to  regain  the  fastnesses  of  the  Escapes  to 
mountains,  nor  stopped  till  he  had  reached  the  recesses  of 
Athole.  The  marquis  of  Douglas,  lords  Crawford,  Erskine, 

Fleming  and  Napier,  were  equally  fortunate  in  making  their 
escape ; but  lords  Hartfield,  Drummond,  and  Ogilvy,  sirs 
Robert  Spotswood,  A.  Leslie,  William  Rollock,  Philip  Nis- 
bet,  William  Murray,  brother  to  the  lord  Tullibardin,  Oml-  Piisoners 

I - 1 i"  Q K 

vy  of  Innerquharity,  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Andrew  Guthrie, 
son  to  the  bishop  of  Moray,  and  two  Irish  colonels,  Okean 
and  Laghlin,  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  to  the  castles  of 
Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  to  stand  trial.^ 

the  horrible  massacres  which  everywhere  distinguished  their  career ; and  the 
guilt  of  all  this  terrible  mode  of  warfare,  must  remain  with  those  who  autho- 
rized the  employment  of  savages,  whose  atrocities  had  cut  them  off  from  the 
common  mercy,  such  as  it  is,  of  civilized  warfare.  It  is  absurd,  or  worse,  to 
lay  the  blame  on  the  ministers,  the  whole  land  cried  out  for  their  execution. 

At  St.  Andrews,  this  year,  the  parliament,  though  otherwise  merciful,  passed 
an  act,  ordaining  the  Irische  prisoners  taken  at  Philiphaugh,  in  all  the  prisons 
of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  prisons  of  Selkirk,  Jedburgh,  Glasgow,  Dun- 
barton, and  Perth,  to  be  execute  without  any  assyze  or  process,  conforme  to 
the  treaty  betwixt  both  kingdoms,  passed  in  act.  Balfour’s  Annales,  voL  iii.  p. 

340.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  a number  of  the  Irish  who  were  at  Philip- 
haugh, were  spared  by  the  soldiers  and  made  prisoners,  so  that  the  story  of 
their  being  massacred  by  order  of  the  ministers,  falls  to  the  ground,  Spots- 
wood, Murray,  &c.  did  afterwards,  upon  their  trial,  plead  “ quarter,”  but  they 
were  spared  by  the  soldiery,  and  the  plea  over-ruled  by  the  parliament,  on  the 
same  grounds  that  the  English  parliament  over-ruled  a similar  objection  urged 
by  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 

* The  defeat  at  Philiphaugh  has  been  usually  treated  as  Montrose’s  mis- 
fortune ; but  had  he  been  the  hero  his  admirers  wish  to  represent  him,  it  was 
a misfortune  that  could  not  possibly  have  happened.  He  was  great  only 
when  opposed  to  such  soldiers  as  the  raw  lowland  levies  were  ; no  sooner 
were  trained  men  brought  against  him,  than  he  was  ruined  by  the  most 
egregious  of  blunders  into  which  a military  leader  can  fall,  that  of  allowing 
himself  to  be  surprised  by  an  enemy  who  he  knew  was  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Lxxxviii.  Leslie,  after  i;his  victory,  brought  his  army  to 
Lothian,  where  the  two  Irish  officers  were  tried  bv  martial 
law,  and  executed.  Thence  he  accompanied  the  committee 
of  estates  to  Glasgow,  where  they,  in  conjunction  with  the 
committee  of  the  church,  deliberated  on  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  ensuring  the  internal  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and 
completing  the  reduction  of  Montrose.  The  committee,  as 
a mark  of  gratitude,  voted  fifty  thousand  merks  and  a gold 
chain  to  Leslie,  and  25,000  merks  to  Middleton.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  trial  of  some  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Phi- 
liphaugh  ; sir  William  Rollock,  who  had  accompanied  Mon- 

That  he  was  totally  inexcusable  upon  every  principle  of  good  generalship,  is 
plain  from  sir  Robert  Spotswood’s  letters  to  lord  Digby,  written  by  him  before 
the  battle  of  Philiphaugh,  and  found  in  his  pocket  when  he  was  made  pri- 
soner. “ My  lord,  we  are  now  arrived,  ad  columnas  Ilercidis  to  Tweedside, 
dispersed  all  the  king’s  enemies  within  the  kingdom  to  several  places,  some 
to  Ireland,  most  of  them  to  Berwick,  and  had  no  open  enemy  more  to  deal 
with,  if  you  had  kept  David  Leslie  there,  and  not  suffered  him  to  come  in 
here  to  make  head  against  us  of  new.  It  is  thought  strange  here,  that  at 
least  you  have  sent  no  party  after  him,  which  we  expected,  although  he 
should  not  come  at  all.  You  little  imagine  the  difficulties  my  lord  marquis 
hath  here  to  wrestle  with  ; the  overcoming  of  the  enemy  is  the  least  of  them  : 
he  hath  more  to  do  with  his  own  seeming  friends  since  I came  to  him — which 
was  but  within  these  ten  days  after  much  toil  and  hazard— -I  have  seen  much 
of  it.  He  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  highlanders  for  a season,  who  would 
needs  return  home  to  look  to  their  own  affairs.  When  they  were  gone, 
Aboyne  took  a caprice,  and  had  away  with  the  greatest  strength  he  had  of 
horse ; notwithstanding  whereof,  he  resolved  to  follow  his  work,  and  clear 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  was  only  resting  of  the  rebels  that  had  fled  to 
Berwick,  and  kept  a bustling  here.  Besides,  he  was  invited  hereunto  by  the 
earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Home,  who,  when  he  was  within  a dozen  miles  of  them, 
have  rendered  their  houses  and  themselves  to  David  Leslie,  and  are  carried  in 
as  prisoners  to  Berwick.  Traquair  hath  been  with  him,  and  promised  more 
nor  he  hath  yet  performed.  All  these  were  great  disheartenings  to  any  other 
but  to  him  whom  nothing  of  this  kind  can  amaze.  With  the  small  forces  he 
has  presently  with  him,  he  is  resolved  to  pursue  David  Leslie,  and  not  to  suf- 
fer him  to  grow  stronger.  If  you  would  perform  that  which  you  lately  pro- 
mised, both  this  kingdom  and  the  north  of  England  might  be  soon  reduced, 
and  considerable  assistance  sent  from  hence  to  his  majesty.  However,  no- 
thing will  be  wanting  on  our  parts  here ; those  that  are  together,  are  both  loyal 
and  resolute,  only  a little  encouragement  from  you — as  much  to  let  it  be  seen 
that  they  are  not  neglected,  as  for  any  thing  else — would  crown  the  work 
speedily.  This  is  all  I have  for  the  present,  but  that  I am  your  lordship’s 
most  faithful  friend.  Ro.  Spotiswood.” 

Dated,  near  to  Keho  S^t.  lOlh,  1645 
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trose  from  England,  and  who  was  specially  excepted  from  BOOK 
the  general  offer  of  amnesty  made  by  the  parliament  at 
Perth,  sir  Philip  Nisbet,  and  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  wxre  J645. 
found  guilty  of  rebellion  against  the  state,  and  executed  at 
Glasgow.  The  fate  of  the  others  was  deferred  till  the  meet-  &e.  execut 
ing  of  parliament. 

Lxxxix.  Shorn  of  his  beams,  Montrose,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, was  able  to  raise  about  four  hundred  men  in  Athole,  with 
whom  he  marched  ; but  the  highlanders,  however  attached  to 
a fortunate  plunderer,  showed  little  disposition  to  join  a defeat- 
ed captain-general.  He  acquired  no  great  addition  to  his 
forces,  and  Huntly,  who  had  left  his  concealment,  did  not  en- 
courage the  appearance  of  a superior  in  his  districts ; espe- 
cially one  whose  former  faithlessness  he  had  not  forgotten,  and 
whose  previous  insults  had  been  aggravated  by  his  succeeding 
neglect,  as  he  had  never,  in  any  of  his  despatches,  represented 
the  services  of  the  house  of  Gordon  in  a favourable  light  to  his 
majesty ; nor  procured  for  their  chiefs  any  share  in  these  hon- 
ours which  their  followers  had  so  mainly  contributed  to  pro- 
cure for  himself.  Disappointed  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  any 
assistance  from  Huntly,  he  returned  by  Braemar  into  Athole, 
and  thence  marched  into  Lennox,  where  he  quartered  for 
some  time  on  the  lands  of  the  Buchanans  ; and  hovered  about 
Glasgow,  till  the  execution  of  his  three  friends  gave  him 
warning  to  withdraw  to  a safer  neighbourhood.  While  in  jy[y,j^.ogg 
the  west,  he  made  several  attempts  to  persuade  sir  Alexander  waiKkrs 
Macdonald,  his  own  knight,  to  join  him ; but  the  fascination  h^g^iLids 
of  his  name  had  fled,  and  he  found  him  equally  unwilling  to 
serve  under  a leader,  in  whose  dangers  and  defeats  he  might 
share ; but  who  was  too  proudly  selfish  to  endure  a partner 
in  his  power  or  his  fame.  He  also  despatched  messengers 
to  Huntly,  with  magnificent  promises  in  the  king’s  name,  of 
the  assistance  which  was  approaching,  and  entreating  him 
to  exert  himself  in  his  royal  master’s  cause.  But  when  he 
retreated  from  Lennox  back  to  Athole,  he  found  his  messen- 
ger returned,  and  his  hopes  from  that  quarter  at  an  end ; 
for  the  marquis  had  heard  of  Digby’s  defeat,  and  remained 
inflexible  in  his  resolution  of  acknowledging  no  superior,  and 
of  allowing  his  clan  to  serve  under  no  other  commander  than 
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liimself.  Montrose  was  therefore  constrained  to  wander 
during  the  winter,  with  a feeble  and  despicable  band,  in  the 
remote  wilds,  watched  by  Middleton,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  committee  of  estates  to  prevent  him  from  again  becoming 
formidable ; while  general  Leslie,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops, 
returned  to  England,  and  joined  the  Scottish  army  under 
Leven,  who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Newark- upon- 
Trent. 
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Charles  I. — Westminster  Assembly — Claims  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents resisted  by  the  political  leaders.- — Form  of  Presbytery  adopted  by 
Parliament  displeases  the  Presbyterians. — Opposed  by  the  Independents. — 
Scottish  army  besieges  Newark — Treaty  for  introducing  an  Irish  force  into 
England. — Disclaimed  by  the  King — English  Parliament  consent  to  make 
proposals  for  peace. — Charles  concedes  to  the  Independents,  and  flatters  the 
Presbyterians. — Proceedings  of  the  Estates  against  the  adherents  of  Mon- 
trose.— Restrictions  on  the  Press — Insist  on  Presbytery  being  the  establish- 
ed religion. — Coolness  of  the  English  Parliament Intrigues  of  the  King — 

He  goes  to  the  Scottish  camp — Orders  Newark  to  surrender — Accom- 
panies the  army  to  Newcastle, — Proceedings  of  Macdonald  in  the  north. — 
Of  Montrose — Ordered  by  the  King  to  lay  down  his  arms — He  proceeds 
to  the  Continent. — The  King. — Conditions  on  which  the  Scots  proffer  him 
their  assistance. — His  controversy  with  Mr.  Henderson. — Death  of  Mr. 
Henderson. — Propositions  submitted  to  the  King  by  the  Scots  and  Eng- 
lish— Deputation  from  the  Estates  arrives  at  Newcastle. — Commissioners 
from  the  English  Parliament  arrive — The  Propositions  presented.-— Lord 
Loudon’s  address. — Answer — The  Scots  propose  to  withdraw  their  army. 
— Arrangements  for  this  made  with  Parliament. — The  king  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  propositions. — Discussion  respecting  the  disposal  of  his  person, — 
He  resolves  on  proceeding  to  Scotland. — Scottish  Parliament. — They  de- 
termine to  deliver  him  to  the  English. — Desires  of  the  Scottish  nation  pre- 
sented to  the  English  Parliament — Charles  carried  to  Holmby  House. — 
Scottish  army  return  home.— State  of  religious  parties  in  England. — Army 
refuses  to  be  disbanded. — Seize  the  King’s  person — Parliament  overawed 
by  the  Populace,  call  the  army  to  their  assistance — Vacillating  conduct 
of  th«  king — His  negotiations  with  Hamilton. — Escapes  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight — His  proposals  to  Parliament. — His  explanations  to  the  Scottish 
Commissioners — Their  answer. — Answer  of  Parliament — A secret  treaty 
concluded  with  the  Scots. — Parliament  declares  that  the  King  ceased  to 
reign — Proceedings  in  the  North Massacre  of  Duriavertie. — 1615 — 1648. 


I.  Fierce  as  were  the  conflicts  between  the,  parties  in  the  BOOK 

flelcl,  the  contentions  for  superiority  between  a different  set 

of  combatants  were  scarcely  less  vehement  at  Westminster. 

**  1 645. 

The  assembly  of  divines,  when  they  could  not  obtain  the  Charles  L 
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sanction  of  the  parliament  to  the  divine  right  of  presbytery 
as  a whole,  claimed  the  power  of  the  keys  for  the  eldership 
or  presbytery,  as  at  least  jure  divino.  They  had  voted, 

That  the  keys  of  the  kintrdom  of  heaven  were  committed 
to  the  officers  of  the  church,  by  virtue  whereof,  they  have 
power  respectively  to  retain  and  remit  sins,  to  shut  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  against  the  impenitent,  both  by  word  and 
censures,  and  to  open  it  to  the  penitent  by  absolution ; and 
to  prevent  the  profanation  of  the  holy  sacrament  by  notori- 
ous and  obstinate  offenders,  the  said  officers  are  to  proceed 
by  admonition,  suspension  from  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  for  a season,  and  by  excommunication  from  the 
church,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  demerit 
of  the  person.”  The  independents  claimed  for  every  parti- 
cular congregation  a similar  power,  and  of  judging  with  re- 
spect to  the  cases  in  which  it  should  be  exercised. 

II.  But  excommunication  in  Scotland  was  attended  with  se- 
vere civil  penalties,  and  was  capable  of  being  rendered  as 
terrible  an  engine  of  oppression  as  the  high  commission  court. 
This  power  the  presbyterian  ministers  w'ere  inflexible  in 
demanding,  and,  at  the  same  time,  were  equally  resolute  in 
refusing  toleration  to  any  sect  that  did  not  acknowledge  it 
Every  congregation  and  every  meeting,  however  small,  was  to 
be  under  the  inspection,  and  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  pres- 
bytery within  whose  bounds  it  lay.  The  political  leaders,  or 
erastians,  resisted  this  ; and  Selden  contended,  that  excom- 
munications, as  civil  punishments,  were  unknown  till  two 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  when  they  were  introduced  by 
the  popes,  Victor  and  Zephronius,  who  first  began  to  use  them 
in  their  private  quarrels  ; and  so  far  from  being  jure  divino, 
they  were  evidently  human  inventions  borrowed  from  the 
practice  of  the  heathen.  Whitelock  insisted,  that  every.mem- 
ber  of  a Christian  congregation  had  a right  to  partake  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper;  that  if  deemed  unworthy,  he  might  be  warn- 
ed against  coming  to  the  sacred  table,  but  if  he  chose  to  come, 
no  pastor  had  a scriptural  power  to  refuse  him  admittance. 
“ Some  have  said,”  he  continued,  ‘‘  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
shepherd,  when  he  sees  a sheep  feeding  upon  that  which  will 
do  him  hurt,  to  chase  him  away  from  that  pasture;  and  they 
apply  this  to  suspending  those  from  the  sacrament,  who  they 
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fear,  by  eating  and  drinking  unworthily,  may  eat  and  drink  BOOK 
their  own  damnation.  But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  it  is 
not  receiving  the  sacrament,  but  the  unworthiness  of  the  re-  1645. 
ceiver  that  brino-s  destruction,  and  this  cannot  be  within  the 
judgment  of  any  but  the  person  himself,  who  alone  can  exa- 
mine his  own  heart ; and  as  a punishment  for  evil  conduct, 
where  the  temporal  sword  is  sufficient,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  this  new  discipline.”  Influenced  by  these  arguments,  the 
parliament,  although  they  did  not  deem  it  prudent  wholly  to 
reject  the  ordinance  for  excommunication,  as  the  complaint 
had  been  general,  that  ministers  were  obliged  in  the  then 
unsettled  state  of  the  church,  to  allow  worthy  and  unworthy 
communicants  to  mingle  without  discrimination  ; yet  unwill- 
ing to  concede  an  authority,  which  might  be  wantonly  em- 
ployed by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  to  blast  the  reputation, 
or  invade  the  comfort  of  those  with  whom  they  were  dis-  Decision  or 
pleased,  they  required  the  assembly  to  specify  in  writing,  parliament, 
what  degrees  of  knowledge  in  the  Christian  religion  were  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  persons  for  the  communion,  and  what 
sorts  of  scandal  deserved  suspension,  or  excommunication, 
which  were  accordingly  enumerated,  and  inserted  in  the  or- 
dinance ; but  to  prevent  an  abuse  even  of  this,  an  appeal 
was  permitted  to  the  civil  power. 

III.  In  adopting  the  form  of  presbytery,  as  the  basis  of  an 
establishment — which  the  parliament  did  by  way  of  experi- 
ment— they  determined  to  grant  to  the  church  no  power  over 
the  sword  ; the  cognizance  and  examination  of  all  capital 
offences,  was  reserved  entire  to  the  magistrate  appointed  by 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  presbytery  or  eldership 
were  prohibited  from  interfering  in  any  thing  relating  to 
contracts,  payments  or  demands,  or  of  any  matter  of  con- 
veyance, title,  interests  or  property,  in  lands  or  goods.  The  Form  of 
constitution  of  the  presbyteries  was  similar  to  those  in  Scot-  P^^s^yt^y 
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land,  trom  whom  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  synod  and  England- 

assembly,  but  lay  members  were  excluded  from  this  last  high 

court,  and  an  appeal  also  was  allowed  from  their  decisions, 

either  to  parliament,  or  to  commissioners  appointed  by  it. 

Against  this  superintending  power  of  the  magistrate,  the  Displeases 

presbyterians  loudly  exclaimed  ; and  their  opponents  said  piesby. 

of  them,  that  instead  of  being  content  to  have  ‘‘  kings  and 
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queens,  to  be  luirsing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers  to  the 
church,  they  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  had  them  as 
humble  servants,  and  most  obedient  children.”  The  par- 
liament, however,  persisted,  and  when  petitioned  by  the  ciij 
of  London,  and  the  English  ministers,  they  respectfully  re- 
minded the  former,  that  legislation  was  the  more  immediate 
province  of  the  two  houses,  and  hinted  to  the  latter,  that 
their  most  laudable  employment  was  to  watch  over  the  spi- 
ritual interests  of  their  individual  flocks. 

IV.  Grieved  as  the  Scottish  commissioners  were,  at  the 
shackles  which  w^ere  proposed  upon  the  church,  they  would 
have  persuaded  their  English  brethren  to  have  submitted, 
and  waited  with  patience  till  time  might  have  enabled  them 
to  complete  the  divine  fabric,  could  they  only  have  obtained, 
that  presbytery,  such  as  it  was,  should  have  been  the  ex- 
clusive form,  and  no  other  tolerated.  But  the  independents, 
who  were  now  favoured  by  the  army,  had  rapidly  increas" 
ed  ; and  the  whole  of  their  weight  being  added  to  that  of  all 
who  did  not  wish  for  merely  an  exchange  of  clerical  mas- 
ters, they  not  only  thwarted  the  scheme  of  presbyterian  su 
premacy,  but  strenuously  contended  for  liberty  of  con- 
science ; and  the  continued  success  of  the  new  modelled 
army  gave  vigour  to  their  party,  while  the  inactivity  of  the 
Scottish  force  was  a constant  source  of  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment to  the  others,  whose  hopes  and  projects  rose  and 
fell  according  as  they  stood  well  or  ill  with  the  public. 

V.  The  Scots  having  calculated  so  much  upon  their 
army,  their  mortification  was  proportionably  great,  when 
they  perceived  that  the  most  decisive  and  prosperous  cam- 
paign had  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  sec- 
taries ; and  they  complained  that  the  parliament  hearkened 
to  their  requests,  in  attending  to  petitions  for  guaranteeing 
to  them  that  religious  freedom  for  which  they  were  so  tri- 
umphantly combating,  forgetting  that  their  own  general  had 
set  the  example  of  annexing  to  his  despatches  requests  to 
hasten  the  settlement  of  the  church  polity.  Their  mortifi- 
cation was,  however,  still  farther  heightened  by  the  marked 
preference  which  the  parliament  of  England  most  naturally 
paid  to  their  own  troops,  whose  ranks  were  assiduously  kept 
full,  and  whose  wants  were  minutely  attended  to ; and  their 
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querulous  vanity  attributed  it  to  a design  for  preventing  the 
Scots  from  eclipsing  the  deeds  of  their  rivals  in  arms,  as 
well  as  for  counteracting  the  establishment  of  uniformity. 
The  Scottish  army  had  undoubtedly  been  neglected,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  refusal  to  advance  before  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  and  afterwards,  in  proportion  as  the  English  par- 
liament felt  that  they  could  dispense  with  their  services  ; but 
they  were  accused  of  supplying  their  wants  by  vexatious 
contributions,  which  they  levied  in  the  districts  where  they 
were  quartered;  and  their  discipline  had  obviously  relaxed 
as  their  pay  became  irregular.  When  they  raised  the  siege 
of  Hereford,  the  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides  was  so  strong, 
that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  Leven  was  stopped  from  re- 
tiring to  Scotland,  or  that  the  English  parliament  would 
consent  to  pay  their  arrears ; nor  was  it  till  after  he  had  re- 
fused to  return,  nor  till  a promise  of  more  punctuality  in 
future  had  been  made  him,  that  he  countermarched.  But 
the  arrangement  upon  which  he  remained,  bespoke  a dimi- 
nution of  that  confidence  and  cordiality  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted ; — the  houses  voted,  that  the  Scottish  army  should 
levy  no  taxes  or  assessments  on  the  counties  through  which 
they  passed;  but  stipulated,  if  they  sat  down  before  Newark 
by  the  1st  of  November,  they  should  forthwith  have  thirty 
thousand  pounds  towards  their  pay,  together  with  military 
stores  and  other  necessaries  ; and,  on  the  report  that  a Mr. 
Case  was  to  be  tried  by  a Scottish  council  of  war,  they  re- 
solved, that  the  Scottish  army  had  no  power  to  try  any 
Englishman  by  martial  law  ; and  that  Carlisle,  Tinby  castle, 
Hartlepool,  and  other  garrisons  in  the  north,  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  Scots,  should  be  disposed  of  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  parliament.  At  last,  the  Scottish  army 
did  obey  the  summons,  and  the  earl  of  Leven  was  appoint- 
ed to  command  both  EnoHsh  and  Scottish  durino;  the  siesfe 
of  Newark,  before  which  the  army  lay  till  the  beginning  of 
May,  1646,  when  his  majesty  came  privately  and  took  up 
his  residence  amoufj  them. 
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VI.  As  the  disputes  between  the  independents  and  the 
})resbyterians  increased,  the  king — whose  hopes  of  restora- 
tion to  power  by  force  of  arms  had  nearly  expired — while 
he  continued  his  intrigues  with  tiie  Irish,  commenced  new 
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ones  among  the  English  and  Scots,  with  the  design  of  at- 
taining his  darling  object— unlimited  authority — by  that 
most  indefensible  of  all  a monarch’s  means,  increasing  the 
dissensions,  and  availing  himself  of  the  distractions  of  his 
people.  For  this  purpose  he  vras  anxious  to  go  to  London, 
where  he  supposed  he  would  be  better  able  to  manage  with 
effect  his  double,  or  rather  treble,  negotiations;  and  ac- 
cordingly solicited  from  the  parliament  passports  for  com- 
missioners to  carry  propositions  for  peace.  The  parliament 
who  had  very  little  faith  in  the  king,  not  immediately  an- 
swering his  letters,  he  sent  a third,  proposing  to  come  him- 
self to  the  capital,  if  the  two  houses,  the  commissioners  for 
Scotland,  and  the  mayor  of  London,  with  the  generals  of 
the  Scottish  and  English  armies,  would  grant  a mutual  gau- 
rantee  for  his  safety  for  forty  days,  during  which  a treaty 
might  be  concluded.  He  offered  to  give  up  the  militia  for 
a time  to  be  agreed  on,  to  re-establish  the  church  of  Eng- 
land as  it  was  in  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  liberty 
of  conscience  to  dissenters,  and  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
should  be  submitted  to  the  two  houses.  In  answer,  the  two 
houses  told  the  king,  “ That  there  had  been  a great  deal  of 
innocent  blood  of  his  subjects  shed  in  the  war  by  his  ma- 
jesty’s commands  and  commissions ; that  there  had  been 
Irish  rebels  brought  over  into  both  kingdoms,  and  endeavours 
to  bring  over  more,  as  also  forces  from  foreign  parts ; that 
his  majesty  was  in  arms  himself  against  the  parliament  of 
England,  while  there  were  forces  also  in  Scotland  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom ; and  that  the  troubles 
in  Ireland  were  fomented  and  prolonged  by  his  majesty.  In 
these  circumstances,  they  said  they  could  not  perceive  how 
it  would  conduce  to  peace,  for  his  majesty  to  come  to  his 
parliament  for  a few  days,  with  any  intent  of  leaving  it,  es- 
pecially of  returning  to  hostility  against  it ; but  added,  that 
they  were  drawing  up  propositions  which  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  him,  his  assent  to  which  would  be  the  only  way  to 
obtain  a happy  and  well  grounded  peace.” 

VII.  The  seizure  of  Charles’  cabinet  at  Naseby,  and  of  Dig- 
by’s  correspondence,  had  so  completely  developed  the  in- 
sincerity of  the  king  in  all  his  former  proposals,  that  the 
parliament  would  listen  to  none  of  his  new  propositions  : and 
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their  distrust  was  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  BOOK 
another  instance  of  deceit  in  his  transactions  in  Ireland  ; and 
of  the  endeavours  he  was  at  this  very  time  making  to  obtain  i646. 
the  assistance  of  an  army  of  rebels,  to  be  in  readiness  to  Charles 

^ meanwhile 

strike  in  when  the  other  parties  with  whom  he  was  tamper-  negotiates 

ing  had  been  induced  to  commence  liostilities,  of  which  he 

° ^ over  an 

then  seems  to  have  had  sanguine  expectations.  The  Scot-  Irish  force 

tish  troops  in  Ulster,  and  the  English  who  adhered  to  the 
covenant,  having,  as  was  already  noticed,  never  acceded  to 
the  cessation,  continued  hostilities  during  the  year  1645,  and 
penetrating  into  Connaught,  took  Sligo.  The  Irish,  resolved 
to  regain  the  town,  surrounded  it  in  the  month  of  October ; 
but  the  governor,  in  a sally  which  he  made  in  conjunction 
with  sir  Francis  Hamilton,  completely  routed  the  besieging 
forces;  and  pursuing  them  for  five  miles,  took  one  hundred 
and  fifty  horse,  with  their  arms,  tents  and  ammunition,  se- 
veral stand  of  colours,  and  a number  of  officers,  and  killed 
above  two  hundred,  amongst  whom  was  the  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  the  rebel  president  of  Connaught  and  one  of  the  su- 
[rreme  council  of  Kilkenny,  who  accompanied  the  army  to 
visit  his  diocess,  and  exact  the  arrears  of  his  bishopric.  In 
his  carriage  were  found  a number  of  important  papers.  Discovery 
Among  them  were  some  which  disclosed  the  double  game 
Charles  was  playing  in  Ireland — for  he  never  could  trust  to 
one  plot  at  a time — and  which  the  parliament  allude  to  in 
their  communication.  He  had  reaped  no  advantage  from 
the  English  troops  which  the  cessation  enabled  him  to  bring  and  account 
from  Ireland;  but  the  ephemeral  success  of  Montrose  had^^^he  plot, 
induced  him  to  expect  that  the  assistance  of  the  same  ban- 
ditti in  England  would  have  a similar  effect ; and  as  the 
papists  had  never  opposed  his  despotic  pretensions,  he  had 
always  indulged  a greater  kindness  for  them  than  for  any 
other  description  of  his  subjects.  He  therefore  instructed 
Ormond,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  negotiate  a treaty  of 
peace  ; but  their  terms  were  so  extravagant,  that  the  king  Ormond 

could  not,  without  forfeiting  the  affections  of  all  his  protes-  f. 

/ o r negotiation 

tant  subjects,  openly  consent  to  them ; and  although  the  with  the 
marquis  wus  instructed  to  make  the  most  liberal  promises, 
the  rebels  would  not  consent  to  any  treaty  upon  mere  ver- 
bal assurances.  To  Ormond  he  could  not  grant  powers  to 
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conclude  a bargain  upon  such  terms  as  the  Irish  would  con- 
sent to  accept ; nor,  perhaps,  would  Ormond  have  acted  in 
a business  which  was  evidently  to  betray  the  whole  protes- 
tant  interest,  for  an  object  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of 
Britain  or  the  safety  of  Ireland.  His  only  remaining  re- 
source was,  to  employ  another  agent  in  another  secret  nego- 
tiation, in  such  a manner  as  that  he  could  disavow  the  tran- 
saction, if  circumstances  should  render  that  necessary.  Lord 
Herbert,  the  marquis  of  Worcester’s  eldest  son,  a Roman 
catholic,  and  connected  with  many  Irish  families,  was  creat- 
ed earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  employed  in  this  extraordinary 
business.  He  was  empowered  to  conclude  a treaty  or  a pa- 
cification with  the  rebels  with  all  possible  secrecy — without 
consulting  the  lord  lieutenant — on  a basis  of  the  tenor  of 
which  it  might  be  improper  to  inform  him,  and  upon  terms 
which  it  might  not  be  fit  for  the  king  publicly  to  own. 

VIII.  While  the  more  open  negotiation  was  going  for- 
ward, Glamorgan  concluded  a private  treaty  with  the  coun- 
cil of  the  confederated  Irish  catholics,  by  which  they  were 
to  enjoy  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  to  be 
eligible  to  all  offices  of  trust  and  advancement,  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  protestant  clergy,  and 
their  priests  to  retain  all  the  churches  held  by  them  since 
the  23d  of  October,  1641.  In  return,  they  were  to  furnish 
his  majesty  with  ten  thousand  troops  to  help  him  to  subdue 
his  rebellious  subjects  in  England,  and  the  Roman  catholic 
clergy  were  to  grant  him  two-thirds  of  the  rents  and  re- 
venues of  the  church,  to  be  employed  for  payment  of  the 
forces  in  his  majesty’s  service.  When  these  documents  were 
made  public,  Glamorgan  was  arrested  upon  a charge  of  high 
treason,  for  having  concluded  a treaty  for  which  he  had  no 
powers;  and  the  king,  as  had  been  previously  concerted,  in  a 
message  to  the  two  houses,  disavowed  the  whole.  He  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  earl  having  made  offers  to  him  to  raise  forces 
m the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to  conduct  them  into  England 
for  his  majesty’s  service,  he  had  granted  him  a commission 
for  that  purpose,  and  for  that  purpose  only  ; but  that  he  had 
no  commission  at  all  to  treat  of  any  thing  else,  without  the 
privity  and  directions  of  the  lord  lieutenant ; and  this  clearly 
appeared  by  the  lord  lieutenant’s  proceedinor  with  the  said 
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earl,  wl)o  had  orders  to  call  him  to  an  account.”  All  the 
king’s  assertions,  being  so  completely  in  opposition  to  pro- 
bability, were  received  with  incredulity  ; and  the  gentle  treat- 
ment Glamorgan  met  with,  and  the  continued  confidence  he  Reasons 
afterwards  enjoyed,  fully  warrant  the  belief  that  his  conduct 
was  in  entire  consonance  with  the  wishes  and  private  instruc- 
tions of  the  king.  The  discovery  of  the  secret  treaty  defeat- 
ed its  object ; and  England  was  spared  the  repetition  of  scenes 
such  as  had  desolated  and  disgraced  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
although  the  king  incurred  the  guilt  of  the  project,  without 
reaping  any  of  the  advantages  he  had  anticipated. 

IX.  So  many  proofs  of  disingenuity  totally  alienated  the 
English  parliament  from  having  any  personal  treaty  with  the  English  re. 

fllS0  to 

king ; all  they  would  now  consent  to,  was  the  sending  him  with 
propositions  to  wdiich  they  meant  to  require  his  positive  an-  him,  but 
swer.  The  Scottish  commissioners  were  for  adhering  to  the  pro-^ 
former  proposals,  which  had  been  agreed  to  as  the  basis  of  posals  for 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge;  the  English  were  for  imposing  harder 
conditions ; Charles,  ruined  as  he  was,  and  unfit  to  throw 
any  weight  but  the  name  of  royalty  into  the  scale,  instead  of 
accommodating  himself  to  his  situation,  by  yielding  to  cir- 
cumstances, submitting  himself  entirely  to  the  generosity  of 
the  parliament  without  regard  to  parties,  and  showing  a 
fearless  confidence  in  their  honourable  feelinfrs  towards  his 
fallen  greatness ; or  making  a choice,  and  decidedly  closing 
with  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties  who  were  dividing  the 
state,  continued  his  complicated  intrigues,  and  surrounded 
himself  by  toils  of  his  own  weaving.  His  design  of  “ draw- 
ing either  the  independents  or  presbyterians  to  side  with 
him,  for  extirpating  each  other,  so  that  he  should  be  rea  iiy 
king  again,”*  engaged  him  in  two  different  series  of  propo- 
sals, of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  of  them 

•/  TJT* 

were  most  opposed  to  all  his  previous  predilections.  The  ^ggjons'to 
independents  would  have  consented  to  suffer  a moderate  the  inde- 
episcopacy, but  would  have  strenuously  opposed  his  despo- 
tic  assumptions  and  claims,  either  as  lord  over  the  con- 
sciences or  bodies  of  men : — to  these  he  offered  toleration 
and  relief  from  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  presbyte- 


* King’s  Letter  to  Digby. 
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rians  would  have  granted  more  rigid  obedience  to  a cove- 
nanted king,  and  submitted  to  more  unlimited  exertions  of 
civil  power,  but  they  w^ould  have  insisted  upon  the  supreme 
dominion  of  their  church,  and  the  entire  abolition  of  his 
darling  hierarchy ; and  them  he  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
being  the  sole  establishment. 

X.  For  a considerable  time,  Charles  continued  his  ne- 
gotiations, or  rather  his  intercourse  with  the  English  par- 
liament; wFose  immovable  resolution  to  leave  him  little 
more  than  the  name  of  a king,  when  contrasted  with  the  ap- 
parent inclination  of  the  Scottish  to  less  harsh  conditions, 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  chimerical  idea  of  form- 
ing a coalition  among  the  parties  in  the  latter  country  ; and  of 
recovering,  by  their  means,  the  reins  of  government,  without 
stipulation. 

XI.  But  the  estates,  which  met  at  St.  Andrews,  in  Novem- 
ber, although  they  did  not  display  a spirit  of  vindictive 
cruelty,  sufficiently  marked  their  determination  to  suppress 
all  opposition  to  the  covenant,  and  to  inflict  exemplary  pu- 
nishment on  those  who  had  supported  the  extravagant  and 
murderous  schemes  of  Montrose.  They  classed  the  delin- 
quents into  those  who  had  personally  assisted  the  marquis, 
as  soldiers,  at  Philiphaugh  ; those  who  had  furnished  men, 
horse  or  ammunition  ; and  those  who  voluntarily,  and  with- 
out necessity,  had  had  any  intercourse  with  them ; and  ap- 
pointed them  to  be  fined  in  proportion  to  their  crimes.  Six 
only  were  capitally  convicted ; and  of  these,  lord  Hartfield 
was  pardoned,  and  lord  Ogilvy  escaped  by  the  contrivance  of 
his  sister.  Sir  Robert  Spotsw'ood,  son  of  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  formerly  president  of  the  court  of  session,  and 
then  secretary  of  state,  who  brought  Montrose  his  commission 
of  captain-general  of  Scotland,^'  Mr,  William  Murray,  bro- 


* Mr.  Laiiig  says,  “ Their  crimes  were  found  in  those  sanguinary  laws  against 
state  ofliences,  which  are  still  flexible  to  the  interpretation,  and  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  the  prevailing  party — still  cruel  and  inexorable  to  the  unfortu- 
nate ; but  by  which  the  adherents  of  each  may  alternately  suffer.  The  execu- 
tion of  Spotswood  was  peculiarly  unjust.  He  had  framed  or  brought  the  com  - 
mission to  Montrose,  and  accepted  the  office  of  secretary,  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  formerly  conferred  upon  the  earl  of  Lanerk.  He  was  convicted, 
therefore,  of  an  obsolete  treason,  because  he  impugned  the  authority  of  the 
three  estates.”  But  this  was  not  the  case — they  were  found  guilty  of  being 
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ther  to  lord  Tullibardine,  colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  and  BOOK 
Andrew  Guthrie,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Moray,  were  execut- 
ed.  In  their  instructions  to  the  commissioners  at  London,  1646. 
they  show  that  they  had  unfortunately  imbibed  that  spirit, 

taken  in  arms  against  their  country,  and  that  they  had  not  surrendered  upon 
quarter.  “ Spotswood  hes  report  by  the  housse  wes  found  bimembrous. 

The  punishment  of  the  first  vves  found,  after  debait,  to  be  arbitrarey  to  the 
parliament,  wich  wes  hes  adwyssing,  doqueting,  signating,  carring  and  deliuer- 
ing  zea,  and  persecuting  James  Grhame’s  comraissione  aganist  hes  natiue 
countrey  j the  punishment  of  wich  offence  being,  after  much  debait,  put  to 
the  woyces  of  the  housse,  it  wes  wotted  capital!,  and  he  for  the  same  judged 
to  losse  hes  head.  The  2d  member  of  hes  dittay  prouen,  wes  hes  beinng  taken 
in  armes  aganist  the  countrey  at  Philliphaughe ; wotted  for  the  same  to  be  for- 
faulted,  hes  goods  and  lands  to  belonge  to  the  publick,  and  for  the  2 forsaids 
faults,  hes  head  to  be  strukin  off  hes  shoulders  at  the  mercat  cross  of  St.  An- 
drewes  ; and  the  magistrals  of  the  said  burghe  ordanned  to  see  the  same  put 
in  executione.” — Balfour’s  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  361. 

Guthrie  has  a story  respecting  the  earl  of  Tullibardine  which  may  be  noticed 
as  an  instance  of  the  credit  due  to  that  book.  The  bishop  says,  “ The  next 
thing  the  commission  went  about,  concerned  the  deposition  of  men’s  heads,  in 
order  whereunto  they  sent  Mr.  William  Bennet,  moderator,  in  Mr.  Douglas’ 
absence,  and  with  him  two  others,  to  the  committee  of  estates,  to  press  the  exe- 
cution of  the  prisoners,  who  at  their  return  made  their  report  to  this  effect : 
that  having  proposed  the  commissioners  desire,  divers  of  the  chief  lords  of  the 
committee  slighted  the  same,  and  so  they  were  like  to  have  obtained  nothing, 
had  not  the  earl  of  Tullibardine  very  seasonably  risen  up  and  spoken  to  this 
purpose.  ‘ That  because  he  had  a brother  among  these  men,  it  might  be  that 
their  lordships  so  valued  his  concurrence  with  them  in  the  good  cause  that,  for 
respect  of  him,  they  were  the  more  loath  to  resolve  upon  the  question : but, 
that  as  for  himself,  since  that  young  man  had  joined  with  that  wicked  error,  he 
did  not  esteem  him  his  brother,  and  therefore  declared,  that  he  would  take  it 
for  no  favour,  if  upon  that  account,  any  indulgence  were  granted  him.’  ” After 
telling  the  story,  he  adds,  “whether  or  no  the  earl  of  Tullibardine  spoke  so  in 
the  committee  of  estates  I leave  undetermined ; but  that  Mr.  Bennet  reported 
it  of  him  in  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  and  that  those  other  two  who  had  been 
with  him  gave  their  assent  to  it,  I may  confidently  aver.” — Guthrie  s Memoirs,  p. 

205,  6,  7 — Now,  so  far  was  the  earl  of  Tullibardine  from  joining  in  any  wish 
for  his  brother’s  death,  that  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  save  him.  His 
brother  was  condemned  upon  a Friday,  and  on  Saturday  he  petitioned  for  his 
life,  which  being  refused,  he  on  the  Monday  again  petitioned,  but  could  only 
obtain  a few  days  respite.  This  youth’s  case,  from  what  we  know,  appears 
the  hardest  of  the  whole ; but  without  the  full  particulars,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge.  The  fact,  however,  is  certain,  his  brother  did  strenuously  endeavour  to 
save  him.  “ Saterday  the  17  Jarij  ; The  Earle  of  Tullibardin  humbley  peti- 
tions the  housse  that  they  wold  be  pleased  to  pardone  hes  brother  William 
Murrayes  lyffe,  in  respecte  ass  he  auerred  one  hes  honour,  that  he  wes  not 
compos  mentis,  as  also  within  age — The  housse  after  debait  refusses  hes  peti- 
tione,  and  ordanes  ther  sentence  to  stand — Monda.v  19  Jaiij : The  earle  of 
VOL.  IV.  2 H 
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which  considered  uniformity  in  religion  as  the  chief  object 
to  which  all  other  considerations  must  be  made  to  bend.  “ If 
the  king  shall  grant,”  say  they,  the  propositions  for  reli- 
gion and  church  government,  you  shall  apply  your  most  se- 
rious endeavours  to  procure  agreement  betwixt  his  majesty 
and  the  houses  of  parliament,  in  matters  civil,  wherein  there 
may  be  a greater  latitude,  without  sin,  than  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, wherein  the  glory  of  God  is  most  concerned  ; and  if 
his  majesty  shall  grant  the  propositions  for  religion  and 
church  government,  and  grant  such  propositions  in  things 
civil,  as  may  be  a foundation  of  a just  and  firm  peace,  al- 
though he  do  not  in  every  thing  come  to  the  length  of  our 
desires,  expressed  in  the  propositions  of  both  kingdoms,  we 
conceive  peace  should  not  be  refused.”  The  erroneous  views 
which  they  entertained  on  this  subject  were  likewise  expressed 
in  statutes,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  counteracting  spirit 
of  their  relmion  itself— evinced  in  other  enactments — must 

c5 

have  proved  highly  detrimental,  and  destructive  alike  to  free- 
dom of  inquiry  and  mental  improvement. 

XII.  At  the  desire  of  the  general  assembly,  they  prohibited 
the  printing  or  publishing  any  books  or  papers  respecting 
religion,  without  special  license  and  privilege  of  the  kirk,  or 
their  commissioners,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  not  only  of 
the  books  and  papers,  but  of  the  presses,  printing  mate- 
rials, and  other  moveable  goods  whatsomever,  belonging  to 
the  said  printer,  the  one  half  to  belong  to  the  kirk,  to  be 
made  use  of  for  pious  purposes  : beside,  any  further  personal 
punishment  of  the  said  printer,  that  the  lords  of  secret  coun- 
cil, or  the  committees  of  parliament  or  convention  should 
think  fit;”  and  that  not  for  printing  blasphemous  or  sedi- 
tious works,  but  “ any  books,  treatises,  histories,  sermons, 
commentaries,  disputes,  or  other  papers  whatsomever,  treat- 
ing of  religion,  or  any  point  of  religion,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
or  discipline,  or  concerning  the  kirk,  the  officers,  govern- 

Tullibardiii  againe  this  day  gaue  in  a humble  petitione  to  the  housse  for  pro- 
longing the  executione  of  that  sentence  pronounced  aganist  hes  brother  Will : 
Murray — After  much  debait  in  the  housse  anent  this  petitione,  at  last  it  vves 
put  to  the  woyce  of  the  housse,  the  ministers  beinng  called  that  had  wissited 
him,  and  ther  declaratione  takin,  the  housse  granted  a delay  till  Friday  23  of 
Jarij  ; of  the  executione  of  ther  sentence.”~Balfour’s  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p. 
363,  4. 
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nient,  condition,  or  affairs  thereof !’’— -well  might  the  eras- 
tians  dread  the  establishment  of  an  assembly,  whose  control- 
ling power  could  produce  the  enactment  of  such  a statute. 

But  the  same  parliament  enacted,  by  the  same  advice,  that, 
considering  how  prejudicial  the  want  of  schools  in  many 
congregations  had  been,  a school  should  be  founded,  and  a Appoint 
schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parish  ; that  the  heritors 
every  congregation  should  meet  among  themselves,  and  pro-  rish. 
vide  a commodious  house  for  a school,  and  modify  a stipend 
to  the  schoolmaster,  not  under  one  hundred  merks,  nor  a- 
bove  two  hundred,  to  be  paid  yearly,  at  two  terms ; a salary 
at  that  time  which  rendered  the  office  of  a schoolmaster,  as 
it  ought  always  to  be,  one  of  respectability,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  a state.^ 

XIII.  Their  communications  with  the  English  parliament  Their  in- 
partook  of  the  same  unhappy  bias  ; ana  the  establishment  of 
religion — by  which  they  meant  the  universal  supremacy  of  as  the  esta 
Presbyterianism — stood  on  the  threshold,  as  a bar  to  their 
future  amicable  intercourse.  When*  the  English  required 
the  delivery  of  the  garrisons  which  the  Scottish  held,  they 
expressed  their  readiness  to  comply  with  their  requests,  and 
to  maintain  the  strictest  union,  provided  their  earnest  desires 
respecting  religion  and  church  government,  ‘‘  which,  as  it 
was  the  principal  ground  of  their  engagement  in  this  cause, 
so  would  the  perfecting  it  be  the  chiefest  joy  and  glory  of 
both  kingdoms,’’  were  gratified,  and  peace  settfed  with  truth. 

In  another  letter  from  the  estates  to  the  two  houses,  after 
pressing  the  same  subject,  they  add,  that  they  are  persuaded, 

“ that  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  the  honourable  houses  will 
never  admit  toleration  of  any  sects  or  schisms  contrary  to 
our  solemn  and  sacred  covenant.”  The  independents,  whose 
leaders  influenced  the  English  parliament,  wished  to  get  rid 
of  that  Scottish  influence  which  they  found  so  troublesome, 
and  which  now,  by  insisting  so  strenuously  on  one  point, 
distracted  their  councils.  They  opposed  in  parliament  their  produces 
party’s  motions  for  church  government ; and  in  the  negotia- 
tions  with  the  king,  slighted  their  commissioners,  either  by  menc. 
not  consulting  them,  or  by  despising  their  advice  when  they 


^Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  A.  D.  Rushworth,  vol. 

vi.  p.  231,  8 Sec. 
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did.  Their  communications  with  the  Scottish  parliament, 
too,  were  rather  like  matters  of  form,  than  that  union  of 
councils  which  had  formerly  taken  place.  The  arranging 
of  the  militia,  which  was  to  have  been  under  a committee  of 
both  nations,  by  the  former  proposals,  was  now  to  be  under 
the  immediate  command  of  each  parliament  respectively  ,* 
an  alteration  which  mortified  the  Scots  extremely,  who  were 
eager  to  maintain  the  footing  they  originally  held  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  military  power  of  both  nations  ; and  they  were 
therefore  desirous  that  the  English  militia  should  not  be  en- 
tirely taken  away  from  the  king,  with  whom  they  would  ra- 
ther have  had  it  intrusted,  than  left  to  the  sole  disposal  of 
the  English  parliament.  As  a counterpoise,  they  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  city  of  London,  and  for  some  time  re- 
tained their  influence  there ; as  their  magistrates  were  chief- 
ly, and  their  ministers  almost  wholly,  presbyterians ; and 
they  were,  besides,  dissatisfied  that  the  power  over  their  own 
militia  should  be  proposed  to  be  taken  away  from  them. 

XIV.  Meanwhile,  th"e  emissaries  of  all  parties  appear  to 
have  been  active,  and  a thousand  varying  reports  were  daily 
circulated,  which  the  instability  of  the  times,  and  the  pro- 
tracted negotiations  of  the  king  were  calculated  to  originate 
and  keep  alive ; while  he,  daily  expecting  that  some  event 
propitious  for  himself  might  arise  out  of  the  confusion,  sooth- 
ed both  parties  by  promises,  while  he  endeavoured  to  irri- 
tate them  against  each  other.  Ashburnham  conducted  his 

The  kings  with  the  independents,  but  he  found  that  promises 

intrigues  » r ? t' 

withthein-.  to  them  as  a party,  produced  no  effect;  because,  as  a religi- 
dependents,  }3ody,  they  had  no  favour  to  ask  separate  from  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public,  and  the  enjoyment  of  rational  freedom, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  separate  from  the  parliament.  The 
negotiation  with  the  presbyterians  was  managed  by  the 
French  ambassador,  Montreville  ; and  their  fears  were  at- 
tempted to  be  wrought  upon,  by  representing  the  indepen- 
dents as  enemies  to  that  kingly  government,  which  in  their 
covenant  they  had  sworn  to  support.  His  principal  object, 
however,  was  to  gain  the  Scots,  and  on  his  application  to 
th  eir  commissioners  he  was  at  first  favourably  received  ; 
but  they  would  enter  into  no  negotiation  which  did  not,  as 
a primary  article,  admit  the  complete  abolition  of  episco- 
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pacy  : and  the  king-,  who  was  persuaded  that  a servile  priest-  ooOK 
hood  was  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  despotism  than 
even  a military  force,  rather  than  give  up  an  order  so  com-  1646. 
pletely  dependant  on  the  crown,  would  rather  have  consent- 
ed to  surrender  the  militia  than  the  hierarchy.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  bend  either,  Montreville  undertook  an 
expedition  to  Scotland  ; but  in  this  he  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. With  the  Scottish  army,  however,  on  his  return, 
he  concluded  an  arrangement  which  has  never  been  pro-  ^rmy. 
perly  explained,  but  of  which,  when  Charles  was  pressed  by 
the  advance  of  the  army  under  Fairfax,  and  had  only  the 
choice  of  fleeing,  or  being  blockaded  in  Oxford,  he  ulti- 
mately took  advantage. 

XV.  Alarmed  at  the  idea  of  being  made  a prisoner,  and 
hoping  to  induce  the  co-operation  of  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish presbyterians  for  his  restoration,  or  again  trusting  to 
some  lucky  chance  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  if  he  could 
only,  for  the  interim,  obtain  personal  security,  the  king  pro- 
fessed, at  last,  his  willingness  to  subcribe  the  presbyterian 
formula,  provided  they  could  convince  his  conscience  of  its 
consonance  with  scripture ; and  the  Scots,  in  return,  are 
represented  to  have  engaged  that  they  would  employ  their 
men  and  forces  in  the  recovery  of  his  majesty’s  just  rights. 

This,  or  something  like  it,  appears  to  have  been  the  amount  Montre- 
of  some  indefinite  arrangement,  in  which  the  parties,  inter-  ville’s  ar- 
preting  the  terms  each  according  to  their  own  wishes,  ex- 
pected  more  than  either  had  engaged  to  perform.  The 
Scots  could  not  believe  that  the  king  would  be  so  “ judi- 
cially  blind,”  as  to  refuse  accepting  the  covenant,  the  only 
method  left  for  uniting  the  English  presbyterians  and  the 
city  of  London  with  them  ,*  aud  he,  in  the  first  instance, 
trusting,  or  pretending  to  trust,  to  the  averments  of  the  French- 
man, as  sanguinely  imagined  their  proposals  to  infer  an  un- 
conditional obligation  on  their  part,  to  espouse  his  cause 
during  the  time  his  mind  was  in  the  process  of  conversion ; 
but  if  he  ever  did  seriously  believe  that  they  would  engage 
on  such  vague  assurances,  they  undeceived  him,  by  expli- 
citly informing  him,  before  he  left  Oxford,  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  violating  the  covenants,  and  by  their  refusing 
to  receive  his  adlierents,  or  co-operate  with  Montrose;  a 
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project  which  they  knew  would  have  exposed  themselves  to 
ruin,  without  enabling  them  to  serve  him.^  That  no  cer- 
tain arrangements  had  been  agreed  upon,  appears  evident 
from  his  uncertainty,  even  after  he  had  left  Oxford. 

XVI.  When  his  danger  grew  imminent,  at  midnight,  on 
^ Monday,  27th  April,  having  ordered  that  three  persons 

capes  from  should  be  let  out  at  the  same  hour,  at  each  of  the  other 
Oxford.  gates  of  the  city,  he  withdrew,  accompanied  only  by  Dr. 

Hudson,  and  Mr.  John  Ashburnham,  groom  to  his  bedcham- 
ber, and  disguised  as  the  servant  of  the  latter,  whose  port- 
manteau he  carried.  Hesitating  whether  to  attempt  going- 
north,  and  joining  Montrose — on  whom,  notwithstanding  his 
reverses,  he  continued  to  repose  the  most  delusive  confidence 
— or  repair  to  London,  and,  amid  the  factions  which  at  that 
time  rent  the  capital  and  the  parliament,  try  to  make  a more 
advantageous  bargain  than  he  could  expect  from  the  Scots,*! 
His  irideci-  he  proceeded  to  Henley,  Brentford,  and  Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
within  sight  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  remained  some  time. 
He  there,  most  probably,  learned  the  decisive  measures  taken 
by  parliament  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  city  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  royal  person,  and  came  to  the  unfortunate  reso- 
Resolvesto  lution  of  trying  the  effects  of  his  intrigues  in  the  Scottish 
Scots army.  Thence  he  turned  towards  St.  Albans ; on  the  road 
to  which,  the  fugitives  were  sadly  alarmed  by  a man  on 
horseback  riding  furiously,  and,  though  delivered  from  their 
fears,  by  perceiving  that  he  was  intoxicated,  they  passed  St. 
Albans  out  of  the  common  road,  and  stopped  at  Harbo- 
rough,  where  they  expected  Montreville  wdth  an  escort  of 
horse,  to  lead  them  to  the  Scottish  camp. 

XVII.  Disappointed  by  their  agent,  after  wandering  about 
the  country,  the  king  and  Ashburnham  remained  for  some 
days  in  a petty  alehouse  at  Downham,  in  Norfolk,  where 
Dr.  Hudson  was  despatched  to  inquire  after  the  Frenchman, 
and  the  cause  of  his  failure.  While  here,  he  narrowly 


* Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 

-}-  “ Whether  the  King’s  ill  councel  or  destinie  led  him,  he  was  very  failing 
in  this  action  ; for,  had  he  gone  stright  up  to  the  Parliament,  and  cast  himself 
upon  them  as  he  did  upon  the  Scotts,  he  had,  in  all  probability,  ruined  them, 
who  were  highly  devidcd  betweene  the  presbiterian  and  independent  factions.” 
Hutchinson’s  Memoirs,  p.  264. 
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escaped  detection  from  a barber,  who  remarked  the  uneven^ 
ness  of  his  hair,  which  had  been  purposely  ill  cut,  to  prevent 
his  being  known.  On  Dr.  Hudson’s  return,  he  repaired  to 
the  French  agent,  who  lay  at  Southern,  whence  he  went 
privately  to  the  Scottish  camp,  where  he  arrived  on  May 
5th,  nine  days  after  he  had  left  Oxford.  The  king,  al- 
though he  had  come  unexpectedly,  was  received  with  respect, 
had  a guard  appointed,  and  resided  at  lieutenant-general 
David  Leslie’s  quarters — who,  since  the  victory  at  Philip- 
haugh,  was  in  greater  esteem  with  the  army  than  Leven, 
whom  he  had  also  eclipsed  at  Marston-moor — but  he  was 
prevented  from  intermingling  or  interfering  with  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  His  arrival  was  immediately  announced  to 
the  English  commissioners  resident  in  the  camp,  who  inform- 
ed the  parliament,  and,  by  a despatch  from  the  general  and 
committee  of  estates,  to  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms, 
expressing  their  surprise  and  astonishment  at  this  unlooked 
for  event ; and  their  intention  to  improve  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, for  promoting  the  work  of  uniformity,  settling  of 
religion  and  righteousness,  and  attaining  peace,  according  to 
the  league  and  covenant,  by  the  advice  of  the  parliaments  of 
both  kingdoms,  or  their  commissioners;  but  declaring,  that 
there  had  been  no  treaty  nor  capitulation  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  them,  nor  any  in  their  names. 

XVIII.  To  prevent  any  requisition  from  the  English  parlia- 
ment, or  the  necessity  of  encountering  an  English  army,  they 
determined  to  march  northward  with  his  majesty,  till  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  for  securing  a peace  upon  their 
own  terms,  and  according  to  their  construction  of  the  so- 
lemn league  and  covenant.  In  order,  however,  to  do  this 
honourably,  it  was  necessary  that  their  engagement  with  the 
English  parliament  should  be  punctually  fulfilled,  and  New- 
ark reduced  before  they  began  their  march ; they  therefore 
procured  the  king’s  order  for  its  surrender,  and  when  his 
majesty  wished  they  should  retain  it  in  their  own  hands,  the 
general  answered,  ‘Ho  remove  all  jealousies,  it  must  be  yield- 
ed to  the  parliament  of  England.”  Next  day  after  the  arti- 
cles were  signed,  they  broke  up  from  the  town,  and  proceed- 
ed towards  Newcastle,  the  king,  with  lieutenant-general  Les- 
lie, in  the  van. 
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xfx.  These  precautions  were  not  taken  in  vain.  As  soon 
as  the  two  houses  received  intelligence  of  the  kino’s  beino- 
in  the  Scottish  army,  they  voted,  That  the  general  and 
commissioners  of  the  Scottish  army  be  desired,  that  his  ma- 
jesty’s person  be  disposed  of,  as  both  houses  shall  direct 
that  his  majesty  be  thence  disposed  of,  and  sent  to  Warwick 
castle ; and  that  Mr.  Ashburnham,  and  the  rest  of  those 
that  came  with  the  king  into  the  Scottish  quarters,  should  be 
sent  for  as  delinquents  by  the  serjeant  at  arms,  attending  the 
said  house,  or  his  deputy.”  They  also  ordered,  that  Holy 
Island,  which  lay  open  to  an  enemy,  should  be  garrisoned, 
as  a post  of  great  consequence  to  the  northern  districts  of 
the  kingdom : and  a strong  body  of  horse  was  sent  north- 
ward, with  the  evident  intention  of  watching  the  motions  of 
the  covenanters ; but  they  reached  Newcastle  without  inter- 
ruption, and  thence  transmitted  their  apology  for  not  comply- 
ing with  the  vote  of  parliament,  and  their  reason  for  not  stop- 
ping on  their  road;  as  they  had  ‘‘received  advertisement  that 
five  thousand  horse  and  dragoons  were  on  their  march  north- 
wards towards  them,  no  enemy  being  in  those  parts,  and 
that  two  of  their  messengers  were  intercepted  and  searched, 
they  could  not  halt  till  the  army  should  come  to  a more  con- 
venient place,  being  unwilling  that  the  forces  of  the  two 
kingdoms  should  engage  upon  a mistake.”  Ashburnham 
not  having  been  declared  a delinquent,  they  said  they  had 
no  grounds  for  arresting  him,  except  his  attending  the  king 
to  their  camp ; and  doing  so,  would  have  been  declaring 
that  they  had  no  right  to  receive  the  king  when  he  came  to 
them,  simply  attended  by  a servant,  which  they  contended 
was  as  proper  for  them  to  do  as  it  would  have  been  for  sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  or  the  English  parliament,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances;— the  disposal  of  his  person  was  reserved  for  fu- 
ture discussion. 

XX.  While  these  negotiations  were  going  forward,  the 
internal  state  of  Scotland  was  far  from  being  tranquil.  Mac- 
donald continued  to  harass  Argyleshire,  burning  and  de- 
stroying what  had  been  left  during  their  former  invasions  ; 
till  despair  and  hunger  forced  about  twelve  hundred  of  the 
ill-armed  starving  inhabitants  to  collect,  and  emigrate,  under 
Ardinglass,  into  Monteith,  to  live  upon  the  lands  of  the  ma- 
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lignants,  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Irish  ; but  a 
party  from  Athole,  under  Inchbrackie,  fell  upon  them  at 
Callander,  and  chased  them  beyond  the  Forth  to  near  Stir- 
ling, where  they  re-collected,  and  were  joined  by  the  mar- 
quis, who  carried  them  into  Lennox,  and  quartered  upon 
the  lands  of  lord  Napier,  till  he  obtained  an  act  to  imbody 
them  into  a regiment,  and  station  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  highlands,  and  a grant  from  parliament  of  a supply  to 
provision  the  castles.  While  they  lay  in  Lennox,  lord  Na- 
pier, wdth  the  lairds  of  Macnab  and  Ballach,  assembled  a 
force,  and  were  advancing  to  expel  them;  but  Maitland,  ap- 
prized of  the  design,  interposed  with  his  troops,  and  the 
royalists  being  unequal  in  numbers,  retired  to  Kincardine 
house,  belonging  to  Montrose,  which  they  fortified,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  hold  out  till  relieved  ; but  Middleton 
following  close  upon  their  march,  obtained  a battering  train 
from  Stirling  castle,  and,  having  opened  a fire  upon  the 
place,  the  leaders  withdrew  under  cloud  of  night,  and  left 
their  followers  to  Middleton’s  mercy,  who  next  day  took  the 
castle,  which  he  burned,  shot  twelve  of  the  men  who  were 
deserters,  and  sent  the  remainder  to  Edinburgh  castle. 

XXI.  About  the  same  time  Montrose,  who  had  found  it 
impossible  to  induce  Huntly  to  join  him,  persuaded  the  earls 
of  Seaforth  and  Sutherland,  with  the  lord  Lovat,  the  chief  of 
the  Grants,  the  Mackintoshes,  Monroes,  and  a number  of  the 
other  clans,  again  to  rally  round  him,  and  desirous  of  ob- 
taining now  some  fortified  place,  undertook  the  siege  of  In- 
verness. At  the  first  rumour  of  .this  new  association,  Mid- 
dleton was  ordered  north,  and  the  committees  of  the  church 
and  state  launched  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  thunders  against 
them.  The  warnings  of  the  ministers  were  seconded  by  a 
proclamation,  promising  pardon  and  indemnity  to  all,  ex- 
cept Seaforth,  who  should  return  to  their  duty ; and  both 
being  read  from  all  the  pulpits,  the  chiefs  began  to  with- 
draw privately,  and  those  who  were  expected  to  join,  sent 
excuses.  Instead  of  an  increasing  force,  the  army  the  mar- 
quis had  collected  was  dwindling  so  rapidly  away,  that  he  had 
resolved  upon  having  recourse  to  the  almost  desperate  expedi- 
ent of  using  his  extensive  commission  as  captain-general,  and 

endeavouring  to  recruit  his  ranks  by  compulsion;  but  anxious 
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to  reduce  Inverness,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  by  his 
opponent,  and  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retreat  with 
considerable  loss.  Still  he  meditated  resistance,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  majesty’s  orders  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  Mid- 
dleton, at  the  earnest  request  of  Hamilton— -now  again  re- 
ceived into  favour — consented  to  treat  with  him.  An  indem- 
nity was  granted  to  himself  and  followers,  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  outcry  raised  against  the  cruelties  of  the  co- 
venanters, was  religiously  observed ; and  the  man  who  had 
merited  the  execration  of  his  country,  was  allowed,  although 
both  excommunicated  and  forefaulted,  to  remain  peaceably, 
for  nearly  a month,  in  his  own  house  at  Montrose,  and  af- 
terward to  retire,  without  molestation,  to  the  continent. 
Huntly,  who  had  refused  to  act  with  Montrose,  and  who, 
had  he  united  his  force  to  his,  might,  perhaps,  have  raised 
some  serious  obstacles  to  the  peace  of  the  north,  made  a use- 
less attempt  upon  Aberdeen  during  the  absence  of  Middle- 
ton,  and  took  it  by  storm  from  the  garrison  that  he  had  left , 
but  upon  the  general’s  return  from  the  south,  he  retreated 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee,  where  his  vassals,  who  had 
plundered  that  unfortunate  city,  deserted  with  their  booty, 
and  he  himself  retired  unmolested  to  Strathbogie,  where  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  king’s  having  gone  to  the  Scot- 
tish camp,  and  ordered  hostilities  to  cease. 

XXII.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  private  understand- 
ing of  Charles  and  Montreville,  his  public  message  to  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  exculpates  the  Scots  from  any 
sinister  engagement ; for  he  expressly  states,  “ That  being 
certainly  informed  that  the  armies  were  marching  so  fast  up 
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solve  to  withdraw  himself  hither,  only  to  secure  his  own 
person,  and  with  no  intention  to  continue  this  war  any 
longer,  or  to  make  any  division  between  his  two  kingdoms.” 
Unfortunately  for  his  majesty,  and  before  the  parliament  had 
returned  any  answer,  they  received  from  Ireland  the  copy 
of  a letter  from  him  to  the  lord  lieutenant — communicated 
by  his  grace  to  the  Scottish  general,  Monroe — which  he  had 
wTitten  before  he  left  Oxford,  when  he  was  busv  intrio-uino- 

..  ^ ^ •'in  & 

With  Montreville;  and  in  which  he  informed  him,  That 
having  lately  received  very  good  security,  that  we,  and  all 
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that  do  and  shall  adhere  to  us,  shall  be  safe  in  our  persons, 
honours,  and  consciences,  in  the  Scottish  army ; and  that 
they  shall  really  and  effectually  join  with  us,  and  with  such 
as  will  come  in  unto  us,  and  join  with  them  for  our  preser- 
vation, and  shall  employ  their  armies  and  forces  to  assist  as 
to  the  procuring  of  an  happy  and  well  grounded  peace,  for 
the  good  of  us  and  our  kingdoms,  in  the  recovery  of  our  just 
right ; we  have  resolved  to  put  ourselves  to  the  hazard  of 
passing  into  the  Scots  army,  now  lying  before  Newark  ; and 
if  it  shall  please  God  that  we  come  safe  thither,  we  are 
resolved  to  use  our  best  endeavour,  with  their  assistance, 
and  with  the  conjunction  of  the  forces  under  the  marquis  of 
Montrose,  and  such  of  our  well  affected  subjects  of  England 
as  shall  rise  for  us,  to  procure,  if  it  may  be,  an  honourable 
and  speedy  peace  with  those  who  have  hitherto  refused  to 
give  ear  to  any  means  tending  thereunto ; of  wdiich  our  re- 
solution, we  hold  it  necessary  to  give  you  this  advertisement, 
as  well  to  satisfy  you  and  our  council,  and  loyal  subjects  with 
you — to  whom  we  will  that  you  communicate  these  our  let- 
ters— that  failing  in  our  earnest  and  sincere  endeavours  by 
treaty,  to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  these  kingdoms, 
we  esteemed  ourself  obliged  to  leave  no  probable  expe- 
dient unattempted,  to  preserve  our  crowm  and  friends  from 
the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  those  whose  actions  declare 
so  manifestly  their  designs  to  overturn  the  laws  and  happily 
established  government  of  this  kingdom.”^ 

xxiii.  Upon  this  paper  being  read  in  parliament,  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  resident  in  London,  the  day  after,  de- 
livered an  indignant  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  such  a trans- 
action having  ever  taken  place.  Whether,”  say  they, 
“ any  such  letter  was  signed  by  the  king  at  Oxford,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  invented  of  purpose  to  support  a declining  party, 

* Laing  says  this  letter  “ was  intercepted  and  communicated  by  Monroe  to 
the  Irish  parliament,”  vol.  iii-  p.  353,  and  quotes  Kush  worth.  NowRushworth 
tells  us  it  was  communicated  by  Ormond  to  Monroe — -and  he  gives  the  letter 
which  accompanied  it — by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the  parliamentary 
commissioners,  who  brought  it  to  parliament ; which  circumstance  is  noticed 
in  the  answer  by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  Kush.  vol.  vi.'p.  272.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  purposes  of  writing  that  letter  was,  that  it  should  be  shown  privately 
in  Ireland,  to  hasten  the  peace  which  Ormond  was  about  concluding. 
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we  do  not  know.  What  may  concern  the  king  in  it  we 
leave  to  himself,  who,  as  he  hath  since  the  date  of  that  paper, 
expressed  contrary  intentions  and  resolutions  in  his  messages 
to  both  kingdoms,  so  he  can  best  tell  what  he  wTote  at  that 
time ; we  only  speak  to  the  matter  of  the  paper,  which  com- 
eth  from  the  hand  of  secretary  Nicholas,  unto  whose  infor- 
mations what  credit  ought  to  be  given,  the  houses  very  well 
know.  It  doth  consist  in  our  perfect  knowledge,  and  we 
declare  it  with  as  much  confidence  as  ever  we  did,  or  can  do 
any  thing,  that  the  matter  of  the  paper,  so  far  as  concerneth 
any  assurance  or  capitulation  for  joining  of  forces,  or  for 
combining  against  the  houses  of  parliament,  or  any  other 
private  or  public  agreement  whatsoever,  between  the  king 
upon  the  one  part,  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  their  army, 
or  any  in  their  name,  and  having  power  from  them,  upon  the 
other  part,  is  a most  damnable  untruth.’’  The  army  also 
deemed  it  necessary  to  vindicate  their  honour  from  any  as- 
persion, by  publishing  a declaration,  expressive  of  their 
firm  resolution  to  pursue  the  ends  expressed  in  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  that  no  earthly  temptation  of  fear 
or  hope  should  induce  them  to  violate  their  sacred  oath ; 
disclaiming  all  dealings  with  the  instruments  in  these  un- 
happy troubles,  and  with  all  who  w^ould  not  contribute  their 
best  counsels  and  advice  for  hasting  an  end  to  the  pro- 
tracted miseries  of  the  country,  and  procuring  a sure  and 
well  grounded  peace;  and  utterly  abjuring  all  conjunc- 
tion w'ith  the  detestable  rebellion  of  James  Graham,  or 
his  associates,  or  wdth  any  other  enemies,  or  declared  trai- 
tors in  either  kingdom,  notwithstanding  of  any  insinuations 
to  the  contrary,  expressed  in  some  letters,  as  it  is  said,  by  his 
majesty,  to  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  Ireland.^ 

. * Baillie  in  his  confidential  letters  to  his  brother-in  -law,  where  there  coiiid 
be  no  inducement  to  use  any  dissimulation,  says,  “ The  truth  is,  we  never  had 
any  dealing  with  him  for  coming  to  our  army,  and  would  never  enter  into  terms 
to  make  him  any  promise,  farther  than  that  we  knew  our  duty,  and  would  keep 
our  covenant : and  had  it  not  been  that  he  foresaw  he  M^as  ready  to  be  taken  at 
Oxford,  and  either  to  have  been  execute,  which  is  the  opinion  of  too  many 
here,  or  to  have  been  clapped  up  in  perpetual  prison,  he  had  never  come  near 
us.”  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  212 — The  only  engagement  which  was  ever  produc- 
ed as  authorizing  the  charge  against  the  Scots  of  having  treated  with  the  king 
for  his  restoration  by  force  of  arms  was,  a paper  signed  by  Moiitreville,  in  which 
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XXIV.  Notwithstanding  all  that  the  Scots  had  suffered,  and  BOOK 
all  the  ill  faith,  duplicity,  and  deceit,  they  had  discovered  in 
Charles,  they  still  had  a powerful  attachment  to  their  king ; 1646. 

and,  as  they  considered  themselves  bound  by  the  covenant 
to  preserve  the  royal  authority,  they  would  willingly  have 
adventured  their  lives  for  his  sacred  person,  would  he  only  covenant- 
have  consented  to  sign  or  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  the  ^ ^ 
solemn  bond.  Their  affection  for  their  sovereign  was  ex- 
pressed by  their  preachers,  who,  in  those  days,  were  the  or- 
gans of  the  public  opinion,  as  well  as  in  some  measure  its  di- 
rectors ; and  their  resolution  to  retain  possession  of  the  royal 
person — at  least,  not  to  yield  him  up  on  the  mere  vote  of 
the  English  two  houses — was  not  unaptly  announced  to  the 
king,  by  the  passage  of  scripture  which  was  read  before  him 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Newcastle.  “ And,  be- 
hold, all  the  men  of  Israel  came  to  the  king,  and  said  unto 
the  king.  Why  have  our  brethren  the  men  of  Judah  stolen 
thee  away,  and  have  brought  the  king  and  his  household, 
and  all  David’s  men  with  him,  over  Jordan  ? And  all  the 
men  of  Judah  answered  the  men  of  Israel,  Because  the  king 
is  near  of  kin  to  us ; wherefore  then  be  ye  angry  for  this 
matter  ? have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king’s  cost  ? or  hath  he 
given  us  any  gift  ? And  the  men  of  Israel  answered  the  men 
of  Judah,  and  said.  We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we 
have  also  more  right  in  David  than  ye  : why  then  did  ye 
despise  us,  that  our  advice  should  not  be  first  had  in  bring- 
ing back  our  king?  And  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah 
were  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  Israel.”  But 
Charles  mistook  their  attachment,  and  the  conscientious  obe-  misunder- 
dience  which  the  covenanters  professed  to  the  office  of  acharlesf 
king,  for  their  attachment  and  devotion  to  his  person  ; and 

he  says,  “ I promise  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen,  my  master  and  mis- 
tress, and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  I have  from  their  majesties,  that  if  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  shall  put  himself  into  the  Scottish  army,  he  shall  be  there  re- 
ceived as  their  natural  sovereign,  and  shall  be  with  them  in  all  freedom  of  his 
conscience  and  his  honour.  And  that  the  Scots  shall  employ  their  armies  and 
forces  to  assist  his  majesty  in  the  recovery  of  his  just  rights.”  But  there  does 
not  exist  the  smallest  proof  that  he  w'as  authorized  to  make  any  such  promise 
on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  and  he  was  recalled  and  disgraced  for  having  used  the 
name  of  the  king  and  queen  regent  of  France  without  authority. — Clarend, 

State  Papers,  p.  219 — Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 
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BOOK  nothing  could  ever  teach  him,  that  while  they  regarded  the 
one  as  sacred,  and  a divine  appointment,  they  could,  by  any 
1646.  possibility,  believe  that  the  other  was  an  accountable  agent. 
The  presbyterians  avowed  and  defended,  both  as  a political 
and  religious  duty,  removing  and  punishing  princes  who 
were  unmindful  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  word  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  land ; and  although 
they  admitted  the  hereditary  right  of  a family  to  the  throne, 
they  contended,  that  misconduct  was  as  justifiable  a ground 
for  setting  aside  any  member  of  the  family,  as  idiotism  or 
confirmed  fatuity.*  But  the  most  excellent  among  them 
would  have  been  willing  that  the  question  had  been  allowed 
to  sleep,  if  the  king  himself  had  not  constantly  incited  the 
people  to  agitate  it  by  his  practical  exercise,  and  speculative 
defence  of  despotism.  On  an  occasion  of  this  last  kind,  one 
of  the  most  sincere  patriots  and  loyal  subjects  Scotland  ever 
Hender-  produced — Mr.  Henderson-remarked  to  him  : — “ While 
to^him Archimedes  was  drawing  his  figures  and  circlings  in  the  sand 
at  Syracuse,  Marcellus  interrupted  his  demonstrations.  Sire, 
were  I worthy  to  give  advice  to  your  majesty,  or  to  the  kings 
and  supreme  powers  on  earth,  my  humble  opinion  would  be, 
that  they  should  draw  the  minds,  tongues,  and  pens  of  the 
learned  to  dispute  about  other  matters  than  the  power  or 
prerogative  of  kings  and  princes ; and  in  this  kind,  your 
majesty  hath  suffered  and  lost  more  than  will  be  easily  re- 
stored to  yourself  or  your  posterity  for  a long  time  but 
the  advice  was  lost,  as  were  every  other,  on  the  self-willed 
prince. 

Scots  in-  XXV.  It  was  never  concealed  from  the  king,  that  it  w^as 
abolishing  ^^seless  to  expect  any  assistance  or  co-operation  from  the 
episcopacy.  Scots,  unless  he  consented  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy. 

For  them  alone  to  attempt  a restoration  was  impossible  at 
any  rate ; but  to  adventure  it  without  some  pledge,  that  all 
they  had  been  fighting  for  would  not  be  laid  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  if  they  proved  victorious,  would  have  been  worse 
than  madness — this  pledge  w^as  the  covenant : if  he  gave  it, 
the  presbyterians  in  England  would  have  joined  with  them, 
the  city  would  have  co-operated,  and  a majority  of  parlia- 


* Rutherford’s  Lex  Rex. 
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ment  would  have  been  gained ; but  without  some  satisfac-  BOOK 
lion  in  the  matter  of  religion,  they  would  incur  the  guilt  of  ^ 
covenant-breakers,  the  united  hatred  of  both  nations,  and 
would  be  unable  to  effect  any  thing  but  their  own  dis- 
grace. Charles  pleaded  his  conscience ; episcopacy  had  His  objec- 
been  established  in  England  since  the  reformation,  and  he  profe^es^^ 
was  bound  to  uphold  it  by  his  coronation  oath  ; but  he  pro-  his  willing- 
fessed  his  willingness  to  be  convinced,  and  if  they  could  on-  convbcei 
ly  satisfy  his  mind  upon  two  points,  he  declared  he  should 
neither  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  error,  or  alter  his 
resolution.  The  first  was  : — that  episcopacy  was  not  of  di- 
vine institution ; and  the  other,  that  his  coronation  oath  did 
not  bind  him  to  support  and  defend  the  church  of  England, 
as  it  was  then  established.  The  presbyterians  remarked,  Answer  of 
that  it  was  rather  astonishing  that  his  majesty  should  feel  Scots, 
so  many  scruples  respecting  that  part  of  his  coronation  oath 
which  relates  to  the  church,  when,  for  fifteen  years  toge- 
ther, he  had,  without  remorse,  trampled  under  foot  all  that 
regarded  the  civil  liberties  of  his  subjects ; but,  although 
they  gave  him  no  credit  for  his  tenderness  of  conscience, 
which  they  believed  to  be  entirely  affected,  to  gain  time,* 
yet  they  paid  that  respect  to  his  pretensions  which  was 
due  to  his  rank  and  to  their  importance,  had  they  been  sin- 

* The  following  passages  will  show  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Scottish 
presbyterians,  and,  indeed,  the  universal  opinion,  of  the  king’s  scruples: 

“ Though  he  should  swear  it,  no  man  will  believe  it,  that  he  sticks  upon 
episcopacy  for  any  conscience now  this  is  the  language  of  one  of  his  friends, 
who,  in  the  same  letter  says,  “ the  great  love  and  reverence  I ever  carried  to 
the  king’s  person,  makes  me  fear  much.”  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
appears  to  have  entertained  a similar  opinion,  he  says,  “ Your  debates  upon 
episcopacy  I never  took  to  be  conscientious,  but  politic,  and  a pretence  to  gain 
time.  I hear  France  has,  or  will  loose  that  scruple,  very  easily.  Will  such 
base  hypocrisy  be  blessed  ?’’ — -Baillie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  209,  219.  But  his  own 
offer  afterwards,  explains  the  nature  of  his  conscience  i “ whereas,  I men- 
tioned, that  the  church  government  should  be  left  to  my  conscience,  and 
this  is  my  opinion,  I shall  be  content  to  restrict  it  to  some  few  diocesses,  as 
Oxford,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Exeter,  leaving  all  the  rest 
of  England  fully  to  the  presbyterian  government,  with  the  strictest  clauses  you 
shall  think  upon,  against  papists  and  independents.”  Had  he  been  really  con- 
scientious about  episcopacy,  the  same  principle  which  would  not  admit  of  its 
abolition  at  Oxford  or  Bath,  would  never  have  consented  to  its  being  put 
down  in  Imndon  and  Windsor.  Bush.  vol.  vi.  p.  328.  Burnet’s  Mem, 
p.  287. 
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cere.  They  appointed  Mr.  Henderson,  his  own  chaplain, 
for  whom  he  professed  to  entertain  great  respect,  to  enter 
into  a conference  with  him,  and  try  to  remove  his  doubts. 
The  controversy  continued  from  May  to  the  end  of  July, 
and  was  managed  in  writing  : the  papers  are  eight  in  num- 
ber, five  by  the  king,  and  three  by  Mr.  Henderson.  The 
king  contended  for  the  divine  right  of  diocesan  episcopa- 
cy ; the  uninterrupted  succession  of  bishops  rightly  ordain- 
ed from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  upon  which  the  whole  va- 
lidity of  the  administration  of  the  Christian  sacraments  de- 
pends ; the  necessity  of  a judge  of  controversies,  which  he 
asserted  was  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
primitive  church,  whose  authority  alone  is  imperative  in  this 
question  ; and  alleged  that  no  reformation  could  be  lawful, 
which  did  not  originate  with  the  prince,  as  was  the  case 
in  England.  Mr.  Henderson,  though  labouring  under  the 
pressure  of  mortal  disease,  displayed  great  acuteness  in  his 
answers,  which  were,  though  firm,  respectful.  The  imper- 
fection of  the  English  reformation,  he  remarked,  had  been 
the  complaint  of  many  of  the  most  judicious  and  godly  per- 
sons. It  was  defective  in  the  essentials  of  worship  and  go- 
vernment ; the  supremacy  was  only  transferred  from  one 
wrong  head  to  another,  while  the  limbs  of  the  antichristian 
hierarchy  were  visible  in  the  body ; that  episcopacy  cannot 
make  out  its  claim  to  apostolic  appointment,  for  when  the 
apostles  were  living,  there  was  then  no  difference  between  a 
bishop  and  a presbyter,  no  inequality  in  power  or  degree ; 
but  an  exact  parity  in  every  branch  of  their  character ; nei- 
ther is  there  mention  made  in  scripture,  of  a pastor  or  bishop 
superior  to  other  pastors.  And  he  requested  his  majesty  to 
observe,  that  arguing  from  the  practices  of  the  primitive 
church,  and  the  consent  of  fathers,  is  fallacious  and  uncer- 
tain ; but  that  the  law  and  testimony  of  the  word  of  God  is 
the  only  rule.  To  disengage  his  majesty  from  his  corona- 
tion oath,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  church,  he  conceives,  that 
when  the  reason  of  an  oath  ceases,  the  obligation  is  dis- 
charged ; — thus,  when  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms 
have  agreed  upon  repealing  a law,  the  hinge's  conscience  is 
not  tied  up  against  signing  a bill  ; for  then  altering  any  law 
would  be  impracticable. 
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XXVI.  Were  it  ascertained,  that  the  king’s  papers  were  the 
unaided  productions  of  his  majesty,  they  would  be  by  no 
means  discreditable  to  his  polemical  abilities  ; but  the  ridi* 
culous  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  by  the 
blind  admirers  of  whatever  flows  from  a royal  pen,  have 
caused  them  to  be  depreciated  below  their  real  merit.  Few 
readers,  I believe,  would  travel  through  them  from  choice, 
and  I question  much,  whether  ever  their  warmest  admirers 
went  over  them  twice. 

XXVII.  Henderson’s  declining  health  was  much  injured  by 
the  dismal  prospect  which  the  king’s  obduracy  held  out  for 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  country  he  loved  ; he  and 
his  colleagues  wept  in  secret,  over  that  wilfulness  which  was 
productive  of  so  much  misery  to  the  monarch  himself,  as  well 
as  to  his  subjects.  One  of  them  in  a consolatory  letter  tells 
him,  ‘‘  your  sickness  has  much  grieved  my  heart.  It  is  a 
part  of  my  prayers  to  God,  to  restore  your  health  and  con- 
tinue your  service,  at  so  necessary  a time ; we  never  had  so 
much  need  of  you  as  now.  The  king’s  madness  has  con- 
founded us  all.  We  know  well  the  weight  lies  on  your 
heart ; I fear  this  be  the  fountain  of  your  disease  ; yet  I am 
sure,  if  you  would  take  courage,  and  digest  what  cannot  be 
got^  amended,  and  if  after  the  shaking  olF  melancholious 
thoughts,  the  Lord  might  be  pleased  to  strengthen  you  at 
this  time,  you  would  much  more  promote  the  honour  of  God, 
the  welfare  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  the  comfort  of 
many  thousands,  than  you  can  do  by  weakening  your  body 
and  mind,  by  such  thoughts  as  are  improfitable but  he  was 
hastening  to  that  land  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  Feeling 
his  distemper  increase,  he  returned  to  Scotland  by  sea,  and 
arrived  at  Edinburgh,  August  11th,  sick  and  exhausted,  yet 
serene  and  composed:  he  expired  peacefully  on  the  19th. 
He  was  the  most  influential  man,  both  in  church  and  state, 
in  his  day ; and  so  long  as  he  regulated  the  proceedings  of 
the  presbyterians,  they  were  conducted  with  prudence  and 
success ; while  he  maintained  the  principles,  he  moderated 
the  passions  of  his  party,  particularly  of  Lauderdale,  to  whose 
fiery  and  unhoiy  zeal,  are  to  be  attributed  the  most  repre- 
hensible measures  of  the  covenanters.  He  was  learned  and 
pious,  possessed  a sound  judgment,  and  a noble  intrepidity 
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of  mind,  with  a suavity  of  manners,  which  enabled  him  to 
lead  men  of  the  most  discordant  dispositions,  and  retain  their 
esteem,  without  forfeiting  his  integrity.  He  had  been  origi- 
nally educated  for  the  episcopal  church,  but  after  studying 
the  subject,  he  left  it  from  principle,  and  chose  rather  a hum- 
ble parish — Leuchars  in  Fife — than  its  highest  dignities,  to 
which  he  might  have  aspired.  As  a public  speaker,  he  was 
eloquent,  judicious,  and  popular.  ‘‘  Whenever  he  preached,” 
says  Granger,  “ it  was  to  crowded  audiences ; and  when  he 
pleaded  or  argued,  he  was  regarded  with  mute  attention.” 
His  friends  and  opponents  vied  with  each  other  in  express- 
ing the  high  respect  in  which  he  was  held  ; the  former,  by 
their  unfeigned  regret  for  his  loss ; the  latter,  by  claiming 
him  as  a deathbed  convert  to  their  opinions.  A forged  re- 
cantation was  published  in  his  name,  but  immediately  detect- 
ed, by  a committee  of  the  general  assembly.* 

xxvin.  When  Charles  went  to  the  Scottish  camp,  he  de- 
clared, by  that  action,  the  w^ar  at  an  end,  from  his  inability  to 
carry  it  on;  and  it  followed  as  a matter  of  course,  that  the 
garrisons  should  be  delivered  up,  and  the  armies  disbanded. 
But  the  conditions  of  peace  remained  to  be  settled  ; and  to 
a monarch  who  had  surrendered  at  discretion,  only  because 
he  had  no  more  power  to  contend,  restoration  to  his  throne, 
upon  any  terms,  was  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  conquer- 
His  majesty,  however,  did  not  think  so ; and  though 


ors. 


beaten  out  of  the  open  field,  he  still  entertained  an  idea  that 
High  no-  they  ought  to  treat  with  him  as  a king,  as  a vicegerent  of  the 
king*  divinity,  who  was  above  all  earthly  control ; their  superior, 
to  whose  conscience  the  whole  nation  should  bow,  although 
providence  had  decided  against  him  in  his  appeal  to  arms. 
The  English  parliament  were  of  a different  opinion ; and 
while  he  was  debating  the  point  of  conscience  with  Mr. 
Henderson,  they  were  arranging  with  the  Scottish  commis- 


* Laing,  who  delights  in  sneering  at  what  he  evidently  did  not  understand, 
and  chose  rather  to  write  nonsense,  than  to  omit  any  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
his  contempt  for  that  religious  profession,  which  was  the  most  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  age,  and  which  he  should  have  studied  before  he  ridiculed, 
thus  concludes  his  character  of  that  eminent  divine : “ Moderate  when  com- 
pared with  his  fanatical  brethren,  and  elocpient  above  their  allotted  measures  of 
divine  inspiration.”  Hist,  of  Scot.  vol.  iii.  p.  360.  — Query — What  were  their 
allotted  measures  of  divine  inspiration  ? 
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sloiiers  the  propositions  to  which  liis  unreserved  assent  was  BOOK 
to  be  required.  

XXIX.  At  this  time  it  seems  to  have  been  a very  general  1616 
subject  of  popular  di.scussion,  what  treatment  the  king  should 
receive,  and  whether  the  form  of  monarchy  should  be  re- 
tained, or  a republic  established.  The  Scots  and  the  pres- 
byterians  clung  round  the  throne,  particularly  the  Scots, 
whose  aristocracy  and  ministry,  while  they  wished  to  curb 

the  power,  were  anxious  to  retain  the  form  of  the  monarchy ; 
because  it  formed  an  essential  point  of  union  in  the  solemn 
engagements  of  the  two  nations,  and  what  secured  the  al-  Specula- 
liance  with  England,  of  the  benefits  t)f  which  they  were  fully 
aware.  The  independents^'  appear  to  have  speculated  about 
the  propriety  of  abolishing  royalty,  and  making  an  example 
of  the  king,  whose  obstinacy  they  deemed  remediless,  and 
his  policy  bloody,  false,  and  hypocritical  :f  but  the  parties 
were  so  equally  balanced  at  this  period,  that  both  were  an- 
xious to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  royal  name,  and  both 
used  the  language  of  terror,  to  endeavour  to  sway  him  to 
their  purpose ; but  he  saw  their  anxiety,  and  it  confirmed 
him  in  his  obstinacy,  as  he  believed  at  any  time  he  could 
make  as  good  terms  as  he  now  had  offered,  whenever  he 
chose  to  accept  of  them.  He  hated  both  parties,  and  he  re- 
jected what  his  friends  saw  was  clearly  his  interest,  in  the 
expectation  of  some  providential  change. 

XXX.  A majority  of  the  best  men  on  bolh  sides  languished 
for  peace,  although  a few  of  the  partisans  endeavoured  to 
I'ender  the  terms  such  as  would  prevent  accommodation ; but  Eni,Msn 
the  Scottish  commissioners  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Scots^ 
English,  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle  announced  this  to  the  ffr  terms, 
grand  committee,  in  a speech — June  25th — which,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  the  times,  afforded  a fair  opening  for  con- 
cord, even  upon  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  subjects  of  dis- 
pute. In  our  way  we  must  beware  of  some  rocks,  which 

* The  term  independents  here  is  used  because  it  is  the  term  generally  ap. 
plied  by  historians  to  the  party  who  opposed  the  high  episcopalians  and  the 
rigid  presbyterians  ; but  the  term  is  improper,  for  the  independents  were  com- 
paratively few.  All  the  sectaries,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  moderate  friends 
of  both  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  and  all  who  cared  little  about  any  sect  in 
religion,  but  wished  only  for  civil  liberty,  ranged  under  this  genei’ic. 

I Baillie’s  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 
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are  temptations,  both  upon  the  right  and  left  hand,  so  that 
we  must  hold  the  middle  path ; upon  the  one  hand,  we 
would  take  heed  not  to  settle  lawless  liberty  in  religion, 
whereby,  instead  of  uniformity,  we  should  set  up  a thousand 
heresies  and  schisms,  which  is  directly  contrary  to,  and  de- 
structive to  oiir  covenant;  upon  the  other  part,  we  are  to 
look,  that  we  persecute  not  piety  and  peaceable  men,  who 
cannot,  through  scruple  of  conscience,  come  up  in  all  things 
to  the  common  rule  and  the  commissioners  in  their  con- 
sent, show  a liberality,  which,  had  it  been  met  by  a frank 
and  ready  compliance  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  might  have 
been  still  farther  extended  : Although — ^which  is  to  us 
more  than  all  the  rest— the  ordinances  of  parliament,  unto 
which  the  fifth  and  sixth  propositions  do  relate,  do  not  con- 
tain the  establishment  of  such  a reformation  of  religion  and 
uniformity  as  was  expected,  and  was  the  chief  end  of  our  en- 
gagement in  this  war;  yet,  as  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a 
perfect  rule  should  be  settled  all  at  once,  so  as  to  need  neither 
supplements,  additions,  nor  perhaps  alterations,  they  resolve 
to  make  no  let,  but  to  give  way.”  The  propositions  which 
were  now  offered  the  king  were  not  materially  different  from 
those  offered  at  Uxbridge,  except  in  the  article  of  the  mili- 
tia, which  w^as  now^  required  to  be  vested  in  the  parliaments  of 
both  countries,  respectively,  for  twenty  years.  With  regard 
to  religion,  it  was  required  that  his  majesty  should  swear  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  give  his  consent  to  an  act 
of  parliament,  enjoining  the  taking  of  it  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms — that  a bill  should  be  passed  for  the  utter 
abolishing  all  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors,  com- 
missaries, deans,  sub-deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdea- 
cons, canons  and  prebendaries,  and  all  chaunters,  chancel- 
lors, treasurers,  sub-treasurers,  sacrists,  and  all  vicars  and 
choristers,  old  vicars  and  new  vicars,  of  any  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church  ; and  all  other  under  offices,  out  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  shall  agree  with  the  articles 
of  the  late  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  November  29th,  1643, 
and  the  joint  declaration  of  both  kingdoms — that  the  or- 
dinance for  the  calling  and  sitting  of  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines, be  confirmed — that  reformation  of  religion,  according 
to  the  covenant,  be  settled  by  act  of  parliament,  in  such 
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manner  as  both  houses  have  agreed,  or  shall  agree,  after  BOOK 
consultation  with  the  assembly  of  divines — and  that,  foras- 
much  as  both  kingdoms  are  obliged,  by  covenant,  to  en-  1^4^^ 
deavour  such  an  uniformity  in  religion,  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  England,  and  by  the 
church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  after  consultation  had 
with  the  divines  of  both  kingdoms  assembled ; that  this  be 
confirmed,  by  acts  of  parliament  of  both  kingdoms,  respec- 
tively, with  several  other  minor  articles.^  These  w'ere  order- 
ed to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  by  the  commissioners  of 
parliament  of  England,  and  the  commissioners  of  Scotland, 
and  a peremptory  answer  demanded  in  ten  days  ; a demand 
rendered  necessary,  by  the  inclination  to  procrastinate 
which  the  king  already  had  displayed,  and  which  he  still 
seemed  willing  to  indulge. 


XXXI.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Edinburgh  that  the  king 
had  come  to  the  Scottish  army,  the  committee  of  estates  sent  Estates 
the  earl  of  Lanark,  who  acted  with  the  covenanters,  and  send  to 
some  others  of  their  number,  to  express  their  sentiments  of  h?m^audTo 
respect  for  his  person,  and  their  expectations  that  he  would  watch  his 
satisfy  the  just  desires  of  his  subjects.  Argyle,  Balmerino, 
and  Crawford  Lindsay,  followed, to  prevent  the  king’s 
tampering  with  David  Leslie,  and  to  urge  his  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  people.  To  them  the  king  com-  He  com- 
plained  of  being;  treated  in  a different  manner,  from  what  of 
had  been  stipulated  with  Montreville ; that  his  subjects  were  ment. ' 
refused  free  access  to  him,  and  that  his  conscience  was  hurt, 
by  being  pressed  on  the  subject  of  the  covenant.  Montre- 
ville affirmed  he  had  such  an  agreement  in  French,  but  when 
called  upon  to  produce  it,  the  ambassador  shuffled,  and  there 
was  no  more  heard  of  the  business  ; and  Argyle  proceeded 
to  London,  to  act  in  conjunction  wdth  the  commissioners 
there,  and  try  to  obtain  a mitigation  of  the  articles  to  be 
proposed  to  the  king.  All  were  acquainted  with  the  king’s 
practices,  and  while  he  thought  he  was  out-manoeuvring 
every  other  person,  he  was  alone  the  dupe  of  his  own 
finesse.  Urged  on  every  hand,  to  close  with  the  presbyte- 


* I have  given  the  very  words  of  the  propositions,  because  the  king  agreed 
to  them  in  private,  although  not  officially. — Vide  Rushworth. 
t Guthrie’s  Mem.  p.  220.  Burnet’s  Mem.  p.  274- 
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rians,  who  would  have  mitigated  the  rigour  of  tlie  condi- 
tions when  the  times  became  more  settled,  he  wasted  tlie 
most  precious  of  his  opportunities  in  trifling  disputations, 
which  his  enemies  represented  were  mere  subterfuges,  to 
cover  his  more  dangerous  intentions  of  bringing  over  a fo- 
reign force  from  France ; whence,  it  was  generally  believed, 
he  received  the  instructions  for  his  conduct. 

XXXII.  At  last,  on  July  the  23d,  the  commissioners  from 
parliament  arrived  at  Newcastle  with  the  propositions,  and 
were  informed  that  his  majesty  would  receive  them  next 
day,  in  the  afternoon.  Accordingly,  about  two  o’clock,  they 
went  in  state  to  court,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  earl  of  Loudon.  They  were  introduced  to  the 
king,  who  stood  at  the  end  of  a table  in  the  presence  cham- 
ber, and  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand ; after  which 
they  withdrew  to  an  inner  room,  where  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
acquainted  his  majesty  that  they  had  brought  propositions 
from  parliament,  and  were  humbly  to  desire  his  answer.  Be- 
fore allowing  them  to  be  read,  the  king  put  the  same  question 
that  he  had  put  to  the  commissioners  on  a former  occasion — 
if  they  had  any  power  to  treat  ^ And  being  answered  in 
the  negative,  made  the  same  courteous  reply  that  he  did  to 
them,  “ Then,  saving  the  honour  of  the  business,  an  honest 
trumpeter  might  have  done  as  much.”  When  they  were  done 
reading,  the  king,  who  had  hearkened  attentively,  said,  ‘^‘Gen- 
tlemen, I hope,  you  do  not  expect  a very  speedy  answer, 
because  the  business  is  of  very  high  concernment.”  The 
earl  of  Pembroke,  informed  him,  they  were  limited  to  ten 
days,  beyond  which  they  could  not  remain  in  that  town  ; 
his  majesty  replied,  that  he  would  despatch  them  in  conve- 
nient time,  and  dismissed  them.  The  commissioners  during 
their  stay  urged  the  king,  by  every  argument  in  their  power, 
to  agree  to  the  propositions.  Lord  Leven,  at  the  head  of 
an  hundred  officers,  on  their  knees  besoimht  him  to  "ive 
satisfaction  in  the  point  of  religion,  and  subscribe  the  cove- 
nant ; and  the  council  and  committee  of  the  church  and 
state  of  Scotland  reiterated  their  requests  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, entreating  his  majesty,  by  his  love  for  his  people,  by 
his  desire  to  avoid  shedding  innocent  blood,  and  by  the  in- 
terest of  himself  and  his  family,  to  comply.  The  earl  of 
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Loudon  on  one  of  these  occasions,  with  a faithfulness  and  BOOK 
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freedom  well  suited  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  thus  ad- 


dressed him  : — ‘‘Your  majesty  was  pleased,  on  Monday  last, 
to  call  the  lords  of  vour  council  of  Scotland,  and  committee.  Lord  Loin 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  propositions  ; and  told  them,  be- 
fore  you  would  deliver  your  answer,  you  w^ould  make  the  him. 
same  known  to  them.  The  time  assigned  to  the  commis- 
sioners’ stay  is  so  short,  and  the  consequences  of  your  ma- 
jesty’s answer  of  so  great  importance,  either  for  the  preser- 
vation or  ruin  of  your  crown  and  kingdoms,  as  we  could 
not  be  answ^erable  to  God,  nor  to  that  trust  reposed  in  us, 
unless  we  represent  to  your  majesty  how  necessary  it  is  that 
you  should  assent  to  the  propositions,  as  the  condition  of 
your  affairs  now  stand  in  so  great  extremity,  and  that  the 
danger  and  loss  of  your  refusal  will  be  remediless,  and  bring 
on  a sudden  ruin  and  destruction.  The  differences  betwixt 
your  majesty  and  your  parliament  are  grown  to  such  an 
height,  that  after  many  bloody  battles,  they  have  your  majes- 
ty, w'ith  all  your  forts,  garrisons,  and  strongholds,  in  their 
hands ; your  revenue,  and  the  authority  to  raise  all  the  men 
and  money  in  the  kingdom,  are  in  their  possession ; and,  af- 
ter so  many  victories,  with  such  a powerful  army  at  their 
command,  they  are  now  in  capacity  to  do  what  they  will, 
both  in  church  and  state  ; while  many,  through  fear,  and 
others  through  disinclination  to  your  majesty’s  government, 
desire  neither  you  nor  any  of  your  race  longer  to  reign  over 
them.  But  the  people,  although  wearied  of  the  war,  and  of 
the  great  burdens  that  they  groan  under,  are  so  loath  to 
have  monarchical  government  destroyed,  that  they  dare  not 
attempt  to  cast  it  totally  off,  till  they  have  tryed  the  effect 
of  proposals  for  peace  with  your  majesty,  to  satisfy  their 
minds;  yet,  after  so  cruel  a civil  war,  and  such  protracted 
confusion,  they  require  security  from  revenge  and  arbitrary 
powder.  They,  therefore,  resolved  upon  the  propositions 
which  are  now  tendered  to  your  majesty,  as  those  without 
w'hich  the  kingdom  and  your  people  cannot  be  in  safety, 
and  without  which  there  can  be  no  firm  peace.  Your  ma- 
jesty’s fiiends  in  the  houses,  and  the  commissioners  from 
Scotland,  after  a strong  contest,  were  forced  to  consent  ei- 
ther to  allow  these  terms  to  be  offered,  or  to  be  considered 
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as  enemies  to  peace ; and  had  not  these  conditions  been  sent, 
no  others  would  have  been  proposed.  And  now,  if  your 
majesty — which  God  forbid— shall  refuse  to  assent  to  the 
propositions,  you  will  lose  every  friend  in  the  houses,  lose 
the  city,  the  country,  and  all  England  will  join  against  you 
as  one  man.  They  will  bring  you  to  trial,  depose  you,  and 
set  up  another  government ; they  will  charge  us  to  deliver 
your  majesty  to  them,  to  surrender  their  garrisons,  and  to  re- 
move our  armies.  Upon  your  majesty’s  refusal  of  the  pro- 
positions, both  kingdoms  will  be  constrained  for  their  mutual 
safety,  to  agree  and  settle  religion  and  peace  v»nthout  you  ; 
which,  if  your  majesty  refuse  our  faithful  advice,  who  desire 
nothing  on  earth  more  than  the  preservation  of  your  majes- 
ty’s royal  throne,  you  will  bring  inexpressible  grief,  occasion 
your  own  ruin,  and  that  of  your  posterity.  For  if  you  lose 
England  by  your  wilfulness,  you  will  not  be  permitted  to  come 
and  reign  in  Scotland. 

“ Sir,  we  have  had  our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  we  have 
asked  counsel  and  direction  from  God,  and  have  had  our 
most  serious  thoughts  upon  a remedy,  but  can  find  no  other 
to  save  your  crown  and  kingdom  than  your  assenting  to  the 
propositions.  We  must  acknowledge  they  are  higher  in 
some  things  than  we  approved  of ; but  when  we  see  no 
other  means  for  curing  the  distempers  of  the  kingdoms,  and 
closing  the  breach  between  your  majesty  and  your  parlia- 
ment, our  most  humble  and  safe  advice  is,  that  your  ma- 
jesty will  be  graciously  pleased  to  assent  to  them,  as  the  on- 
ly way  to  establish  your  throne.  You  will  thus  be  again 
received  into  your  parliament  with  joy  and  acclamation  ; 
your  friends  will  be  strengthened  by  your  royal  presence, 
and  your  enemies,  who  fear  nothing  so  much  as  your  acced- 
ing to  the  propositions,  be  weakened.  You  will  hereafter 
have  a fair  opportunity  of  offering  such  modifications  as  you 
and  your  parliament  shall  think  proper  for  your  crown  and 
kingdom  ; the  armies  will  be  disbanded,  and  your  people, 
finding  the  fruit  of  a peaceable  government,  you  will  gain 
their  hearts  and  affections,  your  true  strength  and  glory,  and 
recover  all  that  you  have  lost  in  this  time  of  tempest  and  of 
trouble.  If  it  please  God  to  incline  your  royal  heart  to  this 
advice  of  your  humble  and  faithful  servants,  who,  next  to 
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the  honour  and  service  of  God,  esteem  nothing  more  pre- 
cious than  the  safety  of  your  person  and  crown,  our  actions 
shall  make  it  appear,  that  we  esteem  no  hazard  too  great 
for  your  majesty’s  safety,  and  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
our  lives  and  fortunes,  for  establishing  your  throne  and  just 
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XXXIII.  All  representations  were  of  no  effect;  the  king 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  brought  to  trial,  his  only  fear 
was  being  shorn  of  his  majesty  and  power,  the  grand  palla- 
dium of  which  he  considered  the  hierarchy  to  be — his  utmost 
concessions  on  this  point  were,  to  allow  the  trial  of  presby- 
terianism  for  three  years,  and  that  not  universally.  His  hu- 
mours were  unfortunately  flattered  by  the  intriguers,  who  so- 
licited him  incessantly  for  honours,  places,  and  promises, 
and  counteracted  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  his  best  and 
wisest  friends ; even  the  queen  and  episcopalian  nobles  them- 
selves were  of  opinion,  that  Charles  should  have  yielded  to 
the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  accepted  the  offers  of  the 
presbyterians.^  But  he  would  not  relinquish  the  infatuated 
project  of  pitting  the  parties  against  each  other  ; and,  there- 
fore, instead  of  a frank  and  full  concession  in  his  answer, 
which  was  written  in  a very  unconciliating  strain,  he  propos- 
ed to  come  to  London  upon  the  public  faith  of  the  two 
houses,  and  the  Scottish  commissioners,  to  enter  into  a per- 
sonal negotiation;  and  assures  them,  ‘Hhat  as  he  can  never 
condescend  unto  what  is  absolutely  destructive  to  that  just 
power,  which,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  land,  he  is  born 
unto,  so  he-  will  cheerfully  grant  and  give  his  assent  unto 
all  such  bills  at  the  desire  of  his  two  houses,  or  reasonable 
demands  for  Scotland,  which  shall  be  really  for  the  good 
and  the  peace  of  his  people.”  This  answer,  which  the  com- 
mons considered  as  a refusal  of  their  demands,  was  received 
with  grief  and  amazement  by  all  the  king’s  friends.  The 
sectaries,  who  had  dreaded  his  compliance,  and  in  the  pres- 
byterian  ascendency  saw  their  own  ruin,  could  not  restrain 
their  satisfaction  on  the  occasion  ; and  when  the  thanks  of 
the  commons  were  voted  to  the  commissioners,  a number  re- 
marked that  more  thanks  were  due  to  the  king.  ‘‘  What 
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* Baillie,  vol.  ii  p.  223.  Clarendon,  voh  iii.  p.  27.  RusliNvorth,  vol.  vi.  p.  329. 
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will  become  of  us,”  said  a presbyterian  representative,  ‘^since 
his  majesty  refuses  the  propositions;”  nay,  what  would 
have  become  of  replied  an  independent,  “ if  he  had 
granted  them.” 

XXXIV.  In  the  temper  in  which  the  parliament  was  upon 
the  reception  of  the  king’s  message,  it  required  some  manage- 
ment to  prevent  their  immediately  proceeding  to  vote  the 
throne  vacant,  and  appointing  a day  for  the  prince  to  accede 
to  the  terms  his  father  had  refused.  The  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, who  apprehended  some  violent  measure,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  the  king’s  refusal,  anxious  to  prevent  any  ir 
revocable  step  from  being  taken,  prepared  to  anticipate  what 
they  knew  would  be  the  first  demands  of  the  English  par- 
liament— the  retreat  of  their  army,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
towns  they  held  south  of  the  Tweed.  They  had  ready  a 
proposition  before  the  commissioners  returned,  which  they 
presented  at  the  moment  they — the  commissioners — gave  in 
their  report  ; declaring  their  willingness  to  disband  the 
army,  and  deliver  up  the  garrisons,  upon  receiving  satisfac- 
tion for  the  arrears  that  were  due.  “ The  same  principles 
of  brotherly  affection,”  they  observed,  which  had  at  first 
induced  both  kingdoms  to  unite  their  councils  and  forces  in 
the  same  cause,  induced  them  to  adopt  the  most  effectual 
methods  which  might  tend  to  bring  their  troubles  to  a speedy 
termination  and  amicable  footing,  and  to  prevent  any  mis- 
understanding in  these  matters,  to  which  their  common  ene- 
mies looked  forward  with  joy,  as  occasions  of  difference; 
and  now,  that  the  forces  of  the  common  enemy  were  broken 
and  subdued,  and  a foundation  laid,  and  some  good  progress 
made  in  the  reformation  of  religion,  which  they  trusted  the 
honourable  houses  would  perfect  according  to  the  covenant, 
with  sincerity — they,  therefore,  to  make  manifest  to  the  con- 
sciences of  their  brethren,  and  to  the  world,  how  far  it  ever 
was  from  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land to  make  use  of  their  army  for  any  other  purpose,  and 
how  much  they  desire  the  perpetuating  of  peace  and  amity 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  declared  their  willingness  to  re- 
call and  disband  their  army,  and  also,  to  enter  into  joint 
measures  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdoms,  both  in 
relation  to  his  majesty,  and  of  each  kingdom  to  each  other.” 
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riieir  friends  in  the  parliament  seconded  their  proposals ; 
and  a majority  of  the  houses  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
Scottish  army,  their  proposition  was  immediately  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  commons  previously  to  the  king’s  an- 
swer, which  the  presbyterians  were  in  hopes  he  might  be 
still  induced  to  alter.^ 

XXXV.  There  were  besides,  other  strong  reasons  on  each 
side,  for  settling  the  arrears  of  the  Scottish  army  without 
delay.  Previously  to  the  siege  of  Newark,  the  complaints 
against  this  army  had  been  a source  of  great  uneasiness  to 
the  Scottish  commissioners,  as  the  irregularity  of  their  pay 
had  forced  them  to  use  measures  to  provide  for  their  sub- 
sistence, which  rendered  them  unpopular  in  the  country ; 
and  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
had  sent  instructions  for  them  to  get  their  accounts  settled 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  expressed  their  desire  that  they 
should  return  home  the  moment  a peace  was  obtained ; their 
remaining,  therefore,  now  that  war  had  ceased,  could  only 
have  tended  to  increase  the  popular  dissatisfaction,  and  have 
given  occasion  to  their  enemies  to  excite  stronger  unkindly 
feelings  towards  them  ; they  were  likewise  required  in  Scot- 
land to  put  an  end  to  the  remains  of  the  disturbances  in  that 
kingdom,  where  the  Irish  lingered  in  the  west,  and  the  north 
was  still  far  from  being  in  a settled  state ; while  their  re- 
maining in  England  would  have  been  watched  by  the  Eng- 
lish army,  superior  in  numbers,  and  now  wholly  unemployed, 
which,  in  such  circumstances,  must  inevitably  have  led  to 
collision.  The  patriots  of  England  wished  for  their  retreat, 
as  their  presence  was  the  only  pretext  for  keeping  up  so 
large  an  army  in  the  country ; and  those  who  had  been  dis- 
satisfied at  the  new  model,  or  were  envious  of  the  honours 
of  the  victorious  leaders,  and  wished  their  reduction  to  the 
humbler  walks  of  ordinary  life,  together  with  all  who  plotted 
for  the  king’s  unlimited  restoration,  united  in  desiring  that 
the  Scottish  army  should  be  sent  home. 

XXXVI.  A vote  of  the  commons  for  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the  Scottish  army  on  their  advance 
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* Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  An.  1646-7,  vol.  vi. 
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northward,  with  another  expressive  of  their  thanks  for  their 
affection  and  zeal,  in  offering  so  readily  to  deliver  up  the 
garrisons  and  depart  the  kingdom,  and  a third,  appointing 
their  accounts  of  arrears  to  be  audited,  were  procured  in  the 
course  of  a few  days ; but  the  examining  and  settling  the 
amount  of  their  demand  was  a work  of  greater  time  and  diffi~ 
culty.  The  whole  sum  claimed  was  about  two  millions,  of 
which  the  Scots  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  ; the  English  account  of  the  monies,  quarters,  and 
charges  disbursed  by  them,  was  fourteen  hundred  thousand. 
The  difference  between  the  two  statements  consisted  of  pro- 
visions  to  a large  amount  which  the  English  charged  in  full, 
the  greater  part  of  which  the  Scottish  asserted  never  came 
to  them,  being  taken  by  the  enemy  at  sea,  part  lost,  and 
part  damaged.  The  English  charged  in  full  a levy  of  twen- 
ty thousand  pounds  per  month,  which  the  Scots  denied  ever 
yielded  half  the  sum : the  English  charged  ammunition  and 
arms  furnished  ; the  Scots  contended  these  should  have  been 
supplied  at  the  English  expense,  as  they  were  used  in  their 
service  ; the  English  charged  twenty  thousand  pounds  as  com- 
positions with  delinquents  at  Newcastle  ; the  Scots  considered 
this  only  as  a compensation  for  their  having  saved  the  town 
from  plunder:  the  English  charged  monies  raised  out  of  coals, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  perchalder  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ; from  this  the  Scots  required  forty  thou- 
sand to  be  deducted,  as  the  coals,  during  the  greater  time 
they  drew  the  cash,  were  sold  for  only  five  shillings  : the 
English,  at  the  same  time,  made  a merit  of  not  charging  the 
household  stuff,  sheep,  horse,  and  other  articles,  which  they 
alleged  had  been  taken  from  the  people  to  a large  amount ; 
the  Scots,  in  return,  affirmed  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
damage  had  been  done  by  many  of  the  English  themselves, 
pretending  to  be  Scots,  and  plundering  without  mercy,  for 
they  had  taken  greater  care  to  suppress  any  disorder  in  the 
army  in  England,  than  ever  they  did  while  it  remained  at 
home ; and  so  strict  had  they  been,  that  some  had  been  put 
to  death  for  pilfering,  even  to  the  amount  of  two  shillings. 
Every  item  in  the  account  was  minutely  examined,  and 
warmly  debated  in  a manner  very  different  from  what  would 
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XXXVII.  Tired  out,  at  length,  by  discussions,  in  which  1646. 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  equal  to  their  debtors,  the 
Scots  offered  to  accept  of  a gross  sum  in  full  of  their  arrears; 
and  a committee  was  named  to  receive  their  demand,  to  set- 
tle how  much  they  would  require  in  advance,  and  by  what 
instalments  the  remainder  should  be  paid.  They  claimed  Continued 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds — which  was  allowing  nearly 
all  the  deductions  of  England,  and  halving  the  difference — 
three  hundred  thousand  to  be  paid  on  the  movement  of  the 
army,  and  the  other  two  hundred  thousand  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  ; but  in  consideration  of  the  present  distress, 
they  said  they  would  be  content  with  the  least  proportion 
that  would  supply  the  necessities,  and  give  satisfaction  to 
their  army  ; and  therefore,  would  agree  to  accept  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  at  their  advance  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  other  three  hundred  thousand,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months. 

XXXVIII.  The  report  of  the  committee  gave  rise  to  a vio- 
lent debate,  which  continued  a whole  day ; when  the  house 
resolved,  that  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  be  advanced  for  the  Scottish  army,  according  to  the 
desire  of  the  Scottish  commissioners ; one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  be  paid  when  they  commenced  their  march,  the 
other  hundred  thousand  to  be  paid  by  fifty  thousand  at  a time, 
within  nine  months ; and,  to  ascertain  the  periods  more  ac- 
curately, the  first  payment  should  be  made  on  the  eighteenth 
of  September,  and  security  granted  for  payment  of  the  rest, 
in  all,  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
subject  was,  however,  resumed  upon*a  representation  from 
the  Scottish  commissioners,  when  they  required  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  whole,  but  earnestly  press- 
ed, that  two  hundred  thousand  should  be  paid  them  in  New- 
castle, before  their  retreat  into  their  own  kingdom,  and  the 
other  two  hundred  thousand  at  convenient  terms.  This  oc- 
casioned another  long  debate,  when  the  four  hundred  thou- 

* Had  every  subsidy  England  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  since,  undergone 
as  severe  a scrutiny,  what  sweeping  deductions  would  have  amazed  the  con- 
tractors. 
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sand  was  allowed,  but  the  periods  as  formerly ; one  hundred 
thousand  to  be  paid  in  advance,  another  in  three,  and  nine 
months,  another  in  twelve,  and  the  last  in  fifteen  months. 
The  Scots,  however,  insisted  upon  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand being  paid  in  advance ; and  after  another  lengthened 
discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  have  it,  if  as  much 
could  be  raised;  and,  for  that  purpose,  required  that  a com- 
mon council  should  be  called  in  London,  and  a committee 
appointed  to  go  thither  and  treat  with  and  desire  the  citi- 
zens to  advance  the  sum.  The  common  council  proposed 
to  advance  the  sum  if  required,  bearing  eight  per  cent,  in- 
terest, upon  security  of  the  grand  excise,  and  the  sale  of 
bishops’  lands  ; the  presbyterians  in  the  city,  being  anxious 
to  have  the  business  brought  to  a conclusion,  expecting  that 
with  the  dismissal  of  the  Scottish,  a motion  would  have  been 
brought  forward  for  the  reduction  of  the  sectarian  army. 

XXXIX.  During  the  protracted  negotiations  about  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Scottish  forces,  the  Scots  were  incessant  in  their 
endeavours  to  induce  the  king  to  give  satisfaction  respect- 
ing the  covenant.  Addresses  were  presented  from  the 
commissioners  of  the  church,  the  committee  of  estates,  and  the 
armv.  Hamilton,  who  havinix  been  released  from  Mount  St. 
Michael,  when  that  fortress  was  taken  by  the  parliamentary 
forces,  had  repaired  to  the  king  at  Newcastle,  and  was  again 
received  into  favour,  joined  in  entreating  his  majesty  to 
yield,  but  his  arguments  were  as  unavailing  as  the  others ; 
and  while  Argyle,  Loudon,  and  Dunfermline,  were  intrusted 
with  a secret  commission,  to  try  and  procure  from  the  par- 
liament a delay  in  their  resolutions  respecting  his  answer, 
or  a personal  treaty  if  possible,  his  grace  was  sent  to  Scot- 
land to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  committee  of  estates  to 
accept  the  king’s  concessions  ; and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to 
observe,  that  the  argument  he  made  use  of  to  induce  them  to 
violate  their  own  oaths  and  consciences,  was,  that  it  would  be 
inhuman  and  unchristian  to  force  the  kin^  to  violate  his. 
With  them,  the  duke  was  equally  unsuccessful  as  with  the 
king ; the  message  he  was  desired  to  carry  back  to  his  ma- 
jesty, along  with  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Cassilis,  was  to 
press  him,  ere  it  was  too  late,  to  yield  to  the  propositions. 
Charles  stilJ  insisted  upon  his  own  conscience  and  that  of 
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the  episcopalians  being  preserved  ; but,  in  return,  he  was 
willing  to  give  every  assistance  to  destroy  and  fetter  the  con- 
sciences of  the  independents.  What  I demand,”  said  he, 
is  most  likely  to  be  but  temporary ; for  if  it  be  so  clear,  as 
you  believe,  that  episcopacy  is  unlawful,  I doubt  not  but  God 
will  so  enlighten  my  eyes,  that  I will  soon  perceive  it,  and 
then  I promise  you  to  concur  with  you  fully  in  matters  of 
religion.  But  1 am  sure  you  cannot  imagine^  that  there  is  any 
hope  of  converting  or  silencing  the  independent  party,  which 
undoubtedly  will  get  a toleration  in  religion  from  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  unless  you  join  with  me,  and  in  that  way 
I have  set  down  for  the  establishing  of  my  crown.”  Although, 
however,  he  would  not  yield  frankly  and  comply,  he,  at  the 
same  time,  protested  against  being  understood  as  giving  them 
a negative — he  insisted  on  a personal  treaty.  He  only  de- 
sired,” he  said,  “ to  be  heard,  for  he  was  confident,  that  upon 
debate,  he  would  be  able  to  satisfy  them  in  some  things.” 

XL.  Hamilton  urged  every  topic  he  could  devise,  to  pre- 
vail with  the  king  to  satisfy  Scotland  with  regard  to  religion, 
assuring  him,  that  he  found  them  extremely  willing  to  serve 
him  in  every  thing  else,  if  he  would  only  be  persuaded  to 
yield  to  them  that  one  point.  ‘‘They  would  study  to  bring 
the  militia  to  what  he  desired,  and  with  regard  to  the  delin- 
quents, they  would  try  to  get  the  proceedings  against  them 
concluded  in  the  same  way  that  the  business  against  the  in- 
cendiaries  in  Scotland  had  been  managed,  that  they  would 
be  only  secluded  from  places  of  trust;  but  he  assured  him, 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  them  abate  a tittle  in 
their  demand  about  religion.”  It  was  to  no  purpose  ; the 
king  continued  deaf  to  all  argument,  because  he  thought  the 
parties  could  not  do  without  him  ; and  Hamilton,  whose  bet- 
ter judgment  foresaw  a different  result,  determined  to  with- 
draw from  public  life,  a resolution  he  was  unfortunately  af- 
terward induced  to  alter. 

XLi.  While  Charles  remained  immovable,  his  affairs  were 
fast  hastening  to  a crisis.  The  amount  of  the  arrears  being 
adjusted,  and  the  departure  of  the  Scottish  army  out  of  Eng- 
land fixed,  the  disposal  of  his  person  came  next  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  was  a question  for  which  there  was  no  prece- 
dent, there  was  no  authority  in  the  records  or  disquisitions 
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of  civil  or  international  law  by  which  to  decide  it ; it  was, 
therefore,  to  be  determined  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  must  now  be  judged  of  by  the  same  criteria. 

XLii.  If  there  be  any  infamy  in  the  transaction,  it  belongs 
to  the  English-— inasmuch  as  they  are  more  infamous  who 
take  advantage  of  a man’s  necessities,  to  constrain  him  to  do 
a base  action,  than  he  who  laments  it,  and  yet  is  forced  to 
comply — they  had  the  power  to  enforce  their  demands  ; the 
Scots,  without  absolute  ruin,  could  not  come  to  extremities  ; 
the  English  knew  this,  and  they  had  not  the  generosity  to 
supply  the  wants  of  their  allies,  till  they  constrained  them 
to  submit  to  the  enormous  and  unjustifiable  deductions 
on  their  account.  They  knew  that  the  Scots  had  not  the 
means  of  retaining  the  king,  without  destruction  to  them- 
selves; and  calculating  upon  this,  they  assumed  the  right, 
because  they  had  the  power  of  claiming  the  disposal  of  the 
king’s  person.  Whitelock,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
Scots,  obliquely  acknowledges  as  much,  when  he  tells  us, 
“ the  houses  now  saw  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  their  ar- 
my, as  that  which  the  more  inclined  the  Scots  to  come  to 
their  offer.”  It  was  the  ungenerous  principle  of  superiority 
in  wealth  and  men,  upon  which  the  English  acted  through- 
out, which  led  them  to  make  a traffic — if  there  were  any 
traffic — of  the  king’s  person  ; though,  like  successful  rogues, 
they  have  been  the  first  to  cast  the  stigma  on  their  less  for- 
tunate associates.  The  Scots  made  every  effort  they  w'ere 
capable  of  for  preserving  the  king,  and  when  they  could 
keep  him  no  longer,  they  obtained  for  him  the  best  condi- 
tions they  could — a freedom  and  an  honourable  treatment, 
which  he  most  ungratefully  made  use  of  to  involve  them 
acfain  in  war  and  confusion  ; and  to  attain  his  own  selfish 
purposes,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  country.  I think  it  clear  as  noonday,  that  in 
the  whole  transaction,  the  Scots  behaved  with  a romantic 
generosity,  to  a worthless  family,  who  ill  requited  their  at- 
tachment ; with  a steadiness  of  principle  to  their  engagements, 
which  the  English  parliament  did  not  emulate  ; and  with  a 
fidelity  and  truth  which  places  them,  in  this  transaction,  the 
only  party  who  could  righteously  claim  the  praise  of  unsul- 
lied integrity  and  unimpeachable  honour.  But,  in  fact,  there 
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was  nothing  base  in  the  business  ; the  king  had  rendered  it 
unsafe  to  allow  him  to  be  at  unrestrained  liberty- — he  had 
forfeited  every  title  to  this  ; and,  however  couched  in  re~ 
spectful  terms,  the  question  was,  where  could  he  be  kept 
with  the  greatest  security  to  the  state  ? he  was  already  a 
prisoner  in  the  Scottish  camp,  had  he  gone  to  Scotland  he 
must  have  been  a prisoner ; when  he  went  to  England,  he 
was  only  a prisoner,  and  the  real  crimes  for  which  he  was 
brought  to  the  block,  were  perpetrated  after  he  was  de  facto 
dethroned,  or  rather,  had  dethroned  himself.* 

xLiii.  September  18th,  the  house  of  commons  took  into 
consideration,  how  his  majesty's  person  should  be  disposed 
of,  and  voted,  1st,  That  whatsoever  consultation  and  debate 
the  Scots  commissioners  should  have  concerning  his  majes- 
ty's person,  the  same  should  not  any  ways  impede  the  march 
of  the  Scottish  armies  out  of  the  kingdom,  nor  violate  or 
trench  upon  the  treaties  between  both  nations.  2d,  That 
his  majesty  should  be  disposed  of  as  both  houses  of  the  par- 
liament of  England  should  think  fit.  And  afterward  order- 
ed these  votes  to  be  communicated  to  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners. The  Scottish  commissioners  were  indignant  at  the 
assumption  of  the  English  commons,  and  immediately  met 
it  by  their  claim  of  a joint  right  in  disposing  of  his  majesty's 
person  ; in  consequence,  a committee  of  both  houses  was  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  them  upon  the  subject;  and  in  their 
conferences,  they  firmly  asserted  that  right.  ‘‘  Both  nations," 
they  remarked,  “ were  bound,  in  honour  and  conscience,  by 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  as  the  strongest  bond  under 
heaven,  between  God  and  man,  and  between  nation  and  na- 
tion. Its  obligation  was  threefold,  requiring  unity  in  re- 
ligion,f allegiance  to  the  same  king,  as  to  one  head,  and 

* There  may  have  been  private  dealings,  both  with  the  officers  of  the  Scot- 
tish army,  and  with  individuals  of  the  Scottish  nation,  which  were  indefensi- 
ble ; these  I do  not  mean  to  defend,  but  the  public  transactions  were  honour- 
able, fair,  and  open.  It  was  the  discovery  of  the  king’s  own  treachery  that 
was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

-f-  The  following  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  devil  is  drawn  cloven- 
footed, was  given  to  enforce  uniformity: — “ Let  us  hold  fast  our  unity  in  re- 
ligion, and  beware  of  toleration  of  all  religions,  which  is  the  ready  way  to  have 
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a conjunction  between  the  two  nations  in  their  councils  and 
acts ; they,  therefore,  protested,  that  in  all  their  discussions, 
it  should  not  be  understood  that  one  of  the  kingdoms  was 
imposing  conditions  upon  the  other,  but  that  they  were  con- 
sulting what  was  fitted  to  be  done  for  the  peace  and  securi- 
ty of  both ; and,  as  both  were  engaged  in  the  same  cause, 
were  labouring  under  the  same  danger,  and  seeking  the  same 
remedies,  therefore,  they  contended,  that  the  disposing  of 
the  king’s  person  did  not  properly  belong  to  any  one  of  the 
kingdoms,  but  justly  to  both ; nor  did  they  expect,  that  the 
honourable  houses  would  think  it  agreeable  with  conscience, 
honour,  or  justice,  that  the  person  of  the  king  should  be  dis- 
posed of  by  them,  or  by  any  one  of  the  kingdoms  alone ; — 
by  disposing,  they  explained  that  neither  deposition  or  im- 
prisonment was  meant — but  whether  his  majesty  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  Scotland,  or  to  return  to  London,  or  some 
of  his  royal  residences  near  it.”  ‘‘  They  also  frankly  dis- 
claimed the  intention  of  conducting  him  to  Scotland,  as  full 
of  danger  and  inconvenience  to  both  kingdoms.  The  bloody 
barbarous  Irish,  banded  with  a wicked  crew  of  malignants, 
possessed  the  mountains  and  highlands,  the  strongholds,  and 
never  conquered  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  kept  in  a 
body  together,  and  were  so  near  Ireland,  that  the  rebels  there, 
in  two  or  three  hours  might  come  over  and  join  them;  and  were 
the  king  to  go  thither,  he  might,  from  the  incapacity  of  Scot- 
land to  keep  large  armies  long  together,  have  an  opportunity 
of  raising  among  these  banditti,  a force  which  might  enable 
him  again  to  advance  into  England,  and  involve  the  coun- 
tries in  renewed  confusion  and  bloodshed.  They  therefore 
urged,  that  as  the  king  had  not  absolutely  refused  the  pro- 
positions, but  proposed  himself  to  come  to  London  or  any 
of  his  houses,  in  order  to  a personal  conference,  and  as  the 
danger  in  England  had  ceased,  from  his  having  no  army  in  the 
field,  and  no  stronghold  or  garrison,  to  fly  to,  that  his  offer 
should  be  accepted,  and  an  effort  made  to  procure  a safe, 
lasting,  and  honourable  peace,  according  to  the  covenant.” 


none  ; for  there  is  nothing  more  divine  in  God  than  unity,  and  nothing  more 
diabolical  in  the  devil  than  division  ; who,  therefore,  is  known  to  the  vulgar,  by 
his  cloven-foot,  to  be  the  spirit  of  division.” 
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XLiv.  To  this  reasoning  the  English  committee  made  no  BOOK 
answer,  except  reiterating  the  demands  of  the  parliament ; 
and  insisting,  that  the  king  being  within  England,  and  the  1646. 
parliament  having  complete  control  over  every  person  in  Eng- 
land,  they  alone  had  a right  over  him ; and  that,  although  lish. 
he  was  with  the  Scottish  army,  yet  that  army  being  paid  by 
England,  was,  while  in  England,  to  be  considered  as  much 
the  English  army,  as  the  one  under  the  command  of  sir 
Thomas  Fairfax.  The  others  replied,  that  neither  the  king’s 
present  residence  in  England,  nor  any  localities,  could  take 
away  the  reality  of  their  former  relations,  far  less  dissolve 
the  engagements  and  stipulations  between  the  kingdoms ; for 
though  the  Scottish  army  was  paid  by  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, yet  they  were  the  army  of  Scotland,  raised  in  pursu- 
ance  of  the  ends  of  the  covenant,  and  to  be  ordered  by  the 
parliaments  or  committees  of  both  kingdoms : that  there- 
fore, they  could  not,  in  conscience,  duty,  nor  honour,  deliver 
the  person  of  the  king  without  his  own  consent,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  the  two  houses  should  think  fit ; for  this  reason, 
they  had  proposed  that  his  majesty  should  be  allowed  to 
come  to,  or  near  London,  as  the  most  probable  means  of 
procuring  a well  grounded  peace.  But  if  the  houses  would  Reply  of 
not  agree  to  that,  then  they  desired  that  commissioners  might  Scots, 
once  more  be  sent  from  both  kingdoms  to  the  king,  to  show 
the  meaning  of  the  propositions,  and  to  hear  the  king’s 
doubts  and  desires,  who  might  farther  intimate,  that  if  his 
majesty  should  not  give  a satisfactory  answer  to  the  propo- 
sitions, then  both  kingdoms  would,  without  making  any  fur- 
ther application  to  him,  take  such  course  as  they  should 
think  fittest  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  kingdom ; — ■ 
but,  in  conclusion,  they  desired,  that  v/hatever  had  been 
moved  by  them  concerning  the  king,  might  be  rightly  con- 
structed, and  as  not  implying  any  wavering  from  their  first 
principles.  For,”  they  add  “ when  the  king  was  in  the 
height  of  his  power  we  did  not,  and  hope,  never  shall  flatter 
him  ; and  when  the  enemy  was  in  the  height  of  their  pride 
and  strength,  Scotland  did  fear  no  colours ; and  now,  when 
the  king  is  at  his  lowest  ebb,  and  hath  cast  himself  into  our 
army  for  safety,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned,  if,  from  our  sense 
of  honour  and  duty,  we  be  very  tender  of  the  person  and 
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posterity  of  the  king,  to  whom  we  have  so  many  relations ; 
and  that  we  shall  not  be  the  worse  thought  of  because  we 
cannot  so  far  forget  our  allegiance,  as  not  to  have  an  antipa- 
thy against  any  change  of  monarchical  government.” 

XLv.  When  the  conferences  were  finished,  the  speeches 
of  the  Scottish  commissioners  were  printed;  but  the  day 
before  their  intended  publication,  they  were  seized  by  order 
of  the  parliament,  and  the  printer  imprisoned-  They  were, 
however,  soon  after  reprinted  in  Edinburgh,  and  called  forth 
a long  and  not  very  temperate  reply  from  the  commons  ; — 
in  which  they  attempted  a new  distinction  between  the  right 
of  the  Scots  to  the  king,  as  king  of  Scotland,  when  in  Scot- 
land, and  their  right  to  him  as  king  of  Scotland,  when  in 
England;  and  also  between  the  disposal  of  the  person  of 
the  king  in  England,  as  an  exercise  of  interest,  which  not 
being  expressly  provided  for  in  the  covenant,  they  contend- 
ed was  not  to  be  considered  as  included  under  any  of  the 
general  stipulations.  The  concurrence  of  the  lords  in  this 
explanation  having  been  voted  unnecessary,  when  the  paper 
was  sent  to  the  Scottish  commissioners,  they  returned  it  with- 
out any  reply,  as  being  the  answer  of  only  one  branch  of  the 
legislature. 

xLvi.  The  king,  when  informed  of  the  settlement  of  the  ar- 
rears, and  the  discussion  respecting  the  disposal  of  his  person, 
buoyed  up  with  hopes  from  Hamilton — who  seems,  however, 
to  have  dealt  very  plainly  with  his  majesty — expressed  his  de- 
termination in  a letter  to  him,  to  remain  with  the  Scottish  ar- 
my and  come  to  Scotland,  where  he  expected  to  be  able,  even 
yet,  to  raise  a party,  and  rekindle  the  flames  of  intestine  war ; 
and  used  every  argument  which  could  touch  the  pride,  latent 
affection,  or  loyalty  of  the  duke,  to  induce  him  to  embark  in 
the  hopeless  enterprise  of  aiding  him  to  remount  the  throne 
without  restrictions,  or  of  involving  his  unhappy  distracted 
country  in  new  ruinous  unprincipled  hostilities.  His  entrea- 
ties changed  Hamilton’s  intentions  of  going  abroad  to  avoid 
being  witness  of  his  fall,  which  he  feared,  and  saw  he  could 
not  prevent,  into  a resolution  of  “ being  the  most  miserable 
man  in  his  dominions,”  and  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
his  service ; yet,  when  he  did  so,  and  when  such  compliance 
ought  to  have  moved  the  obdurate  heart  of  the  king,  he  en- 
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treated  him  in  vain  to  think  of  yielding  in  time.  “ I dare, 
and  I do  engage,”  said  this  disinterested  nobleman,  ‘‘  for  a 
cheerful  willingness  and  perfect  fidelity  in  your  majesty’s 
service,  and  trust  that  God,  in  his  mercy,  will  so  direct  your 
majesty,  as  by  timeously  granting  the  now  necessary  and 
most  pressing  demands  of  your  kingdoms,  the  great  evils 
will  be  prevented  that  threaten  your  sacred  self,  the  queen’s 
majesty,  and  your  royal  posterity.”  His  majesty  remained 
inflexible,  and  granted  nothing,  till  his  granting  was  of  no 
consequence. 

xLvii.  When  Hamilton  could  make  nothing  of  the  king, 
instead  of  giving  up  the  remediless  monarch,  he,  together 
with  his  brother  Lanark,  endeavoured,  by  his  intrigues,  to 
engage  the  estates  to  support  the  falling  fortunes  of  Charles ; 
and  after  much  trouble  and  debate,  they  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising a committee  of  the  whole  into  a resolution  to  send 
instructions  to  their  commissioners  in  London,  to  insist  upon 
his  majesty  being  allowed  to  come  to  that  capital  with  safety, 
honour,  and  freedom,  to  contend  for  monarchical  govern- 
ment in  England  in  his  person,  and  his  hereditary  right  to 
the  crown.  But  the  commissioners  of  the  general  assembly 
thwarted  at  the  time  this  pernicious  policy  : they  perceived 
that  such  a measure  would  involve  the  Scottish  nation  in  a 
charge  of  the  foulest  treachery,  and  in  a war  of  the  most 
doubtful  issue ; and  they  published  ‘‘  a solemn  and  season- 
able warning  to  all  estates  and  degrees  of  persons  through- 
out the  land,  admonishing  them  to  beware  of  incurring  the 
guilt  of  a broken  covenant,  and  inculcating  upon  them  a 
soul-abhorrence  of  every  thought  of  a breach  with  England; 
and  of  the  danger  of  his  majesty’s  coming  among  them  with- 
out subscribing  the  covenant,  or  satisfying  the  lawful  desires 
of  his  loyal  subjects  of  both  nations ; for  so  long  as  he  did 
neither  approve  nor  sign  the  league  and  covenant,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  apprehend,  but  that,  according  to  his  for- 
mer principles,  he  would  walk  in  opposition  to  them  himself, 
and  study  to  draw'  his  people  into  their  violation  ; dissolve 
the  union  so  happily  begun  betw'een  them  and  their  breth- 
ren ; weaken  all  mutual  confidence,  and  create  division 
among  themselves.  Neither  was  it  possible  to  receive  him, 
in  the  present  posture  of  affairs  without  confirming  the  sus- 
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BOOK  picions  of  the  English  nation  of  their  underhand  dealings 
with  him  before  he  came  to  the  army ; and  make  them,  not 
without  cause,  imagine  that  they  purposed  to  dispose  of  him 
without  their  consent,  and  to  their  prejudice  ; which  were  to 
expose  the  nation  to  the  hazard  of  a bloody  war,  involve  them 
in  the  guilt  of  perjury,  and  prove  of  the  greatest  disservice 
to  his  majesty  and  his  posterity,  by  prejudicing  their  interest 
in  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  England ; they  therefore  ex- 
pressed their  most  earnest  and  longing  desire,  that  as  those 
who  were  in  trust  with  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
had  heretofore,  in  all  their  addresses,  dealt  with  his  majesty 
with  much  strength  of  reason  and  vehemency  of  affection  ; 
so  they  would  still  deal  with  him  to  grant  his  royal  consent 
to  the  desires  of  both  the  kingdoms,  for  settling  religion 
according  to  the  covenant,  and  for  securing  a perfect  and 
durable  peace.” 

XLViii.  On  this  warning  being  read  in  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, a new  debate  arose  respecting  his  majesty,  when  the 
former  motion  was  reversed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  appoint 
commissioners  from  each  estate  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and 
once  more  to  desire  his  acceptance  of  the  propositions  ; and 
to  intimate  to  him,  in  case  of  refusal,  that  means  would  be 
parliament,  taken  to  secure  the  kingdom  without  him  ; also,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  could  not  lawfully  engage  themselves 
for  his  majesty,  nor  admit  him  into  the  kingdom,  unless  he 
gave  a satisfactory  answer,  and  took  the  covenant.  Along 
with  the  information  of  these  resolutions,  an  importunate  let- 
ter was  sent  from  the  earl  of  Lanark,  imploring  the  king,  al- 
though he  might  despise  considerations  of  personal  danger 
yet  to  pity  his  hopeful  children  and  posterity;  to  pity  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  pity  all  those  who  had  suffered  for  him,  and  who 
would  be  exposed  to  certain  ruin ; all  possible  means,  he  told 
him,  had  been  used  in  a parliamentary  way,  to  avert  the  ex- 
treme resolutions  that  were  then  taken,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose : — for  on  any  motion  which  seemed  to  infer  the  least 
latitude  respecting  the  covenant,  all  their  best  friends  for- 
Earl  of  La-  sook  them  ; and  therefore,”  he  adds,  as  in  the  pre- 
nark s im-  gQYice  of  God  I must  discharge  myself  to  your  maiesty, 
pressive  . ° . J 

letter.  and  show  you,  the  resolutions  now  taken  here  in  relation 
to  the  restraining  of  your  majesty’s  person,  and  govern- 
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ing  the  kingdom  without  j^ou,  will  be  infallibly  put  in  BOOK 
execution,  if  your  majesty  does  not  satisfy  in  the  cove- 
nant  and  religion,  in  the  full,  as  is  demanded  ; neither  will  1646. 
it  be  in  the  power  of  any  in  this  kingdom  to  prevent  affronts 
and  danger  to  your  majesty’s  person,  if  you  have  any 
thoughts  of  coming  hither.” 

xLix.  Despairing  now  of  being  able  to  effect  any  revolu- 
tion in  his  own  favour  for  the  present  in  Scotland,  and  hav- 
ing found  the  army  unwilling  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  es- 
tates, Charles  renewed  his  application  for  a personal  con- Charles  ap- 
ference  with  the  English  parliament;  praying  them  to  con- 
sider  it  was  their  king  that  requested  to  be  heard,  which  re-  come  to 
quest,  if  refused  by  a king  tv  subject,  he  would  be  called 
a tyrant ; and  desired  permission  to  proceed  to  London  to 
reside  wdth  freedom  in  one  of  his  palaces  in  the  neghbour 
hood.  The  lords  voted  that  he  might  come  to  New'market, 
but  the  commons,  would  not  agree ; and  resolved  that 
Holmby  House,  in  Northamptonshire,  was  the  most  proper  Holmby 
place  for  his  residence,  if  he  would  consent  to  abide  there.  House  ap- 
with  such  attendants  as  the  two  houses  should  appoint ; and  his'^e^- 
in  a conference  with  the  lords,  agreed,  “ that  his  coming  deuce, 
hither  should  be  with  respect  to  the  safety  and  preservation 
of  his  majesty’s  person,  and  in  preservation  and  defence  of 
the  true  religion,  according  to  the  covenant.” 

L.  About  this  time,  Whitelock  says,  a mutual  under- 
standing first  took  place  for  the  delivering  of  the  king,  but 
yet  the  Scots  were  exceedingly  unwilling  to  consent  to  this 
extreme  measure ; for  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when 
the  commissioners  brought  the  resolutions  of  the  estates  to 
Newcastle,  when  they  presented  the  first,  and  urged  a com-  Resolu» 
pliance,  they  told  him  with  what  eagerness  men  were  waiting 
for  it ; and  that  it  would  be  received  with  more  joy  than  had  parliament 

ever  been  seen  at  any  coronation  in  England.  Before  he  P^’e^nted 

^ to  him. 

returned  an  answer,  he  desired  to  know  whether  he  was  a 
free  man  or  a prisoner ; adding,  if  he  were  a prisoner,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  many  divines,  that  promises  made  by  a pri- 
soner were  not  binding,  though  he  did  not  assert  that  to  be 
his  own  opinion  ; and  next,  whether  he  might  go  to  Scot- 
land, with  honour,  freedom  and  safety,  or  not  ? On  these 
two  captious  questions,  three  hours  were  spent,  and  at  last  the 
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commissioners  were  forced  to  give  the  king  in  writing,  and 
unmitigated,  their  unpleasant  message.  The  king’s  answer 
imported,  that  he  was  not  to  be  threatened  or  terrified  into 
any  action  in  opposition  to  his  inclination  ; and  with  this  an- 
swer they  returned  back  to  Edinburgh. 

LI.  When  debated  in  the  parliament,  a few  of  Hamilton’s 
friends  alone  resisted  the  universal  sense  of  the  house,  which 
was  to  deliver  up  the  king’s  person  to  the  English.  “ Was 
this,”  they  exclaimed,  the  effect  of  all  their  protestations 
of  duty  and  affection  to  their  sovereign,  the  descendant  of 
so  many  kings,  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ? 
Was  this  their  keeping  of  the  covenant,  wherein  they  had 
sworn  to  defend  his  majesty’s  person  and  authority  ? Was 
this  a suitable  return  for  his  majesty’s  goodness,  both  in  con  - 
senting to  all  the  desires  of  that  kingdom,  in  the  year  six- 
teen hundred  and  forty-one,  and  his  late  intrusting  his  per- 
son to  their  care  ?”  The  covenanters  replied  ; — “ That  in 
delivering  up  the  king  to  their  brethren,  they  committed 
him  in  charge  to  fellow  subjects  who  were  equally  interested 
in  his  welfare  with  themselves — that  they  had  demonstrated 
their  loyalty  and  affection,  by  using  every  endeavour  in  their 
power,  to  induce  his  majesty  to  comply  with  the  universal 
wishes  of  his  people,  the  only  condition  on  which  a monarch 
could  reign  with  happiness  or  glory. — That,  that  covenant 
they  had  preserved  unbroken ; and  would  his  majesty  allow 
its  obligation  on  the  kingdoms  who  had  sworn  to  observe  it, 
there  was  not  a man  in  Scotland  but  would  rise  in  his  be- 
half, nor  would  the  sectaries  in  England,  even  now,  dare  to 
oppose  his  return  to  the  throne. — His  goodness  in  granting 
what  they  knew  he  meant  to  recall,  they  could  not  help  re- 
collecting, was  an  insidious  bribe  to  obtain  their  aid  against 
the  liberty  and  religion  of  their  brethren ; and  his  present 
confidence  was  evidently  only  a choice  of  evils — whether  he 
preferred  being  taken  in  Oxford — capitulating  to  sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax,  or  surrendering  to  lord  Leven ; and  that  he 
preferred  the  last,  was  only  because  he  hoped  to  kindle  a 
new  war.”*  The  question  was  then  put,  whether  should 
they  leave  his  majesty  in  England  to  the  two  houses  there, 


* Acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  vol.  vi- 
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or  not  ? When  it  was  carried,  the  duke  gave  a deep  and  so- 
lemn negative ; and  Lanark  vehemently  obtested,  “ As  God 
shall  have  mercy  upon  my  soul  at  the  great  day,  I would 
choose  rather  to  have  my  head  struck  off  at  the  mercat  cross 
of  Edinburgh,  than  give  my  consent  to  this  vote.”^ 

Lii.  In  vindication  of  their  resolution,  the  estates  issued  a 
declaration,  narrating,  ‘‘  that  when  the  king  came  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Scottish  army,  before  Newark,  he  professed 
that  he  came  there  with  the  full  and  absolute  intention  to 
give  all  just  satisfaction  to  the  joint  desires  of  both  kingdoms, 
and  with  no  thought  either  to  continue  this  unnatural  war 
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any  longer,  or  to  make  division  betwixt  the  kingdoms  ; and 
in  confidence  of  the  reality  of  his  intentions  and  resolutions, 
which  he  declared  did  proceed  from  no  other  ground  than 
the  deep  sense  of  the  bleeding  condition  of  his  kingdoms, 
and  on  these  terms  alone  did  the  committees  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  and  the  general  officers  of  the  Scottish  army, 
declare  to  himself  and  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  that  they 
received  him  ; and  represented  to  him  that  the  only  way  of 
his  own  happiness  and  peace  of  his  own  kingdoms  under 
God,  was  to  make  good  his  professions,  so  solemnly  renew- 
ed to  both  kingdoms,  and  the  prejudice  and  inconvenience 
that  would  arise  from  delay ; but  that,  notwithstanding, 
these  promises  remained  unfulfilled ; and  as  their  army  was 
now  about  to  leave  England,  and  the  king  had  expressed  in 
his  answers  to  the  propositions  submitted  to  him,  his  desire 
to  be  near  his  tw^o  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  two  houses 
had  appointed  Holmby  House  for  his  reception,  the  estates 
of  the  parliament  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  concurred  in 
his  majesty’s  going  to  Holmby  House,  or  some  other  of  his 
houses  in  or  about  London,  there  to  remain  until  he  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  both  kingdoms  in  the  propositions  of  peace ; 
but  in  the  interim,  that  there  be  no  harm,  prejudice,  injury, 
nor  violence,  done  to  his  person  ; — that  there  be  no  change 
of  government,  other  than  hath  been  these  three  years  past, 
and  that  his  posterity  be  in  no  way  prejudiced  in  their  law- 
ful succession  to  the  crown  and  government  of  these  king- 


* Burnet’s  Mem.  p.  310.  Rushworth,  vol.  vi.  p-  389,  et  seq.  Stevenson’s 
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BOOK  doms.”  Along  with  a copy  of  their  declaration,  they  trans- 
* mitted  to  the  English  parliament,  ‘‘  The  desires  of  the  king- 
1646.  dom  of  Scotland,”  which  prove  their  anxiety  to  preserve 
thelSng^  their  loyalty,  and  the  person  of  the  king. — They  were : 
dom  pre-  ««  That  a Committee  of  both  the  kingdoms  be  appointed  to 
the  Eng-  attend  his  majesty,  and  press  him  further  for  granting  the 
lish  parlia-  propositions  of  peace — and  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  advise 
and  determine  what  is  further  necessary  for  continuing  and 
strengthening  the  union  between  the  kingdoms,  according 
to  the  covenant  and  treaties ; and  that  no  peace  nor  agree- 
ment be  made  by  either  kingdom  with  the  king,  without  the 
other,  according  to  the  late  treaty  betwixt  the  kingdoms. — 
Next : That  such  of  the  Scottish  nation  as  have  place  or 
charge  about  the  king,  may  attend  and  exercise  the  same  ; 
and  that  none  shall  be  debarred  from  having  access  to  at- 
tend his  majesty  from  the  parliaments  of  either  kingdom,  re 
spectively,  or  from  the  committee  of  either.” 

Liii.  To  these  desires  the  parliament  of  England  assent- 
ed, and  promised  to  appoint  a committee  to  join  with  that  of 
Scotland,  for  procuring  the  king’s  assent  to  the  propositions 
of  peace,  as  soon  as  the  Scottish  army  should  have  left 
England,  and  the  king  be  arrived  at  Holmby  House.  This 
they  were  now  anxious  to  hasten,  money  for  payment  of  the 
arrears  having  been  forwarded  to  Newcastle — thirty-six  cart- 
load of  cash,  in  the  month  of  December.  The  commission- 
The  king  ers  who  were  to  receive  his  majesty,  followed  in  the  latter 
NewLstle  January,  next  year ; they  were  courteously  received, 

for  Holm-  and  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  majesty’s  hand,  who  cheer- 
— the^Scots  them,  escorted  by  nine  hundred  horse,  for 

return  his  new  residence.  The  Scottish  army,  on  the  30th,  evacu- 
ated  Newcastle,  and  proceeded  on  the  route  to  their  own 
country.^ 

Liv.  I have  been  more  full  in  detailing  this  transaction, 
because  it  has  been  generally  represented,  as  if  deceit  or 
disgrace  had  attached  to  the  Scottish  name  on  account  of  it, 
■Remarks.  I can  perceive  none.  I believe  the  English,  instead  of  cheat- 
ing them  out  of  the  half  of  their  arrears,  would  have  cheated 
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them  out  of  the  whole,  if  they  had  not  had  the  person 
of  the  king;  but  it  seems  to  me  equally  clear,  that  the  Scots 
would  have  delivered  up  the  royal  person,  whether  there 
had  been  money  in  the  case  or  not ; for  it  was  neither  their 
inclination  nor  interest,  nor  would  it  have  been  consistent 
with  sound  policy  to  have  carried  him  to  Scotland. 

Lv.  All  parties  in  England  had  joined  to  get  quit  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  ; but  the  presbyterians,  who  had  the  most  influence 
with  them,  urged  both  the  delivering  up  of  the  king  and  their 
departure,  as  the  most  probable  means  of  accomplishing  the 
dearest  object  of  their  concern; — the  establishment  of  church 
uniformity.  At  this  period  the  nearest  approach  had  been  State  of 
made  to  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  discipline 
through  the  whole  of  Britain;  the  Confession  of  Faith  had 
been  brought  to  a conclusion,  and  ratified  by  the  English 
parliament ; one  doctrinal  belief,  and  one  form  of  public 
worship  was  acknowledged,  and  presbyteries  actually  consti- 
tuted in  London,  and  in  Lancashire ; w'hile  the  fairest  hopes 
were  entertained  that  the  whole  country  would  follow  the 
good  example,  if  the  party,  wdio  were  a majority  in  parlia- 
ment, could  only  regain  the  power  of  the  sword,  which  the 
self-denying  ordinance  and  the  victory  of  Naseby  had  trans- 
ferred into  the  hands  of  the  independents.  Could  they  have  Unsatisfac. 

rested  content  with  a general  uniformity  in  the  profession  of 

^ ‘ leaders  • 

faith,  the  mode  of  worship,  and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction — 

which  is  palpably  the  only  scriptural  jurisdiction  conferred 
on  a Christian  church — and  had  they  allowed  to  dissenters 
simply  the  liberty  of  worshipping  of  God  according  to  their 
conscience,  so  long  as  they  continued  peaceable  subjects,  the 
presbyterians  had  within  their  grasp  the  establishment  of  a 
uniformity,  under  a friendly  and  protecting  government,  as 
strict  as  it  will  ever  perhaps  be  in  their  power,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  human  affairs,  to  attain  ; and  beyond  which 
it  would  be  pernicious  and  tyrannical  to  enforce  it.  But  who  wish 
the  English  leaders,  Hollis  and  Stapleton,  wished  to  regain 
that  political  influence,  of  which  the  splendid  talents  of  the  power, 
younger  Vane,  and  the  military  fame  of  Cromwell,  had  de- 
prived them  ; and  the  surest  method  of  obtaining  this  was  to 
reduce  the  army,  which  was  composed  of  men  who  had  been 
led  to  victory  by  independents,  and  whose  military  and  re- 
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ligious  exercises  were  directed  by  the  same  officers.  These 
men  had  been  accustomed,  and  even  encouraged  to  discuss 
freely  their  different  opinions  on  religious  matters;  and  the 
lay  preachers — said  to  have  been  numerous  among  them — 
looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
party,  who  would  unsparingly  have  put  an  end  to  their  un- 
licensed ministrations.  Their  superiors  encouraged  this, 
and  the  general  feeling  throughout  the  army,  now  known  by 
the  more  appropriate  designation  of  “ sectaries,”  was  that  of 
universal  toleration,  as  far  as  consistent  with  a protestant 
government,  and  rational  liberty.  They  viewed  the  period 
of  their  being  disbanded,  as  the  termination  of  that  freedom 
for  which  they  had  been  fighting;  and  which,  they  were 
determined  should  be  secured  to  them  before  they  laid  down 
their  arms.  Intimations  of  their  dismissal  without  attaining 
their  object,  gave  rise  to  murmurs ; and  the  presbyterians 
found  themselves  as  much  mistaken,  in  reckoning  upon  the 
omnipotence  of  parliament  when  opposed  to  a military  force, 
as  the  king  had  done  in  estimating  the  divine  efficacy  of 
royalty  when  opposed  to  popular  discontent.^ 

Lvi.  Motions  to  send  the  greater  part  of  the  regiments  to 
Ireland  under  new  leaders,  and  to  dismiss  the  rest,  were 
carried,  soon  after  the  Scots  left  England ; but  the  sectaries, 
who  had  feared  a combination  between  the  presbyterians  and 
the  Scottish  army,  which  might  have  overmatched  them,  as 
soon  as  they  were  relieved  from  any  apprehension  on  this 
score,  more  openly  showed  their  dissatisfaction.  The  civil 
officers  of  the  country,  clerks,  commissaries,  and  others  of  that 
description,  had  all  been  regularly  paid,  and  numbers  of  them 


* It  is  dangerous  to  introduce  discussion  into  armies,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
exclude  it  from  among  the  soldiers  of  a free  state,  especially  in  times  of  civil 
dissension  : and  the  greater  part  of  the  sectarian  army  consisted  of  men  who 
had  voluntarily  inlisted.  Oliver  Cromwell’s  regiment,  which,  from  the  fame 
of  their  commander,  and  their  own  exploits,  attracted  uncommon  attention,  is 
thus  described  by  Whitelock  : — “ He  had  a brave  regiment  of  horse  of  his 
countrymen,  most  of  them  freeholders  and  freeholders’  sons,  and  who,  in  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  engaged  in  this  quarrel.”  But  this  regiment  was  not  singu- 
lar ; and  when  such  men,  the  strength  and  the  hope  of  the  country,  engage  in 
a cause,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  act  as  mere  machines,  re- 
gardless of  the  object  for  which  they  are  shedding  their  blood,  or  of  the  govern- 
ment which  their  arms  contribute  to  settle. 
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had  acquired  fortunes;  while  the  soldiers  were  in  arrears  for  BOOK 
about  a twelvemonth,  and  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for 
any  irregularities  they  had  been  led  to  commit  to  supply  their  ^ 
necessities.  It  was  but  fair  that  they  who  had  borne  the  Their  peti- 
brunt  of  the  day,  should  taste  something  of  the  reward  of 

^ ^ ® ^ ^ arrears 

their  labours  ; and  a petition  was  presented,  requiring  pay- 
ment of  their  arrears,  indemnity?  for  their  conduct  during  the 
war,  and  exemption  from  being  forced  to  serve  in  Ireland, 
unless  these  demands  were  satisfied.  The  commons,  by  a declared 
hasty  vote,  characterized  the  petition  as  mutinous ; and  the  inutmous. 
soldiers,  irritated  at  being  treated  so  harshly,  complained 
openly,  that  while  petitions  against  them  were  received  and 
encouraged,  they  were  denied  the  common  privilege  of  sub- 
jects— of  representing  their  own  particular  wrongs,  although 
neither  intermeddling  with  church  nor  state. 

LVii.  Parliament,  to  appease  them,  and  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion their  determination  about  sending  a force  to  Ireland, 
employed  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  army;  who,  on 
their  part  appointed  deputies  to  treat  for  them.  Their  com- 
plaints were  reiterated ; but  they  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  proceed  to  Ireland  under  the  command  of  their  pre- 
sent officers — Fairfax  and  Cromwell — not  otherwise.  The 
commons  were  unprepared  for  the  contest ; and  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  when  they  should  either  have  determin-  parliament 
ed  to  go  forward,  at  all  events,  or  die  at  their  posts,  they  negotiates, 
yielded  to  negotiate;  and  in  answer  to  a haughty  vindica- 
tion of  their  petitions,  appointed  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleet- 
wood,  to  proceed  to  the  army,  and  endeavour  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  orders  of  the  house.  On  the  arrival  of  these 
chiefs  at  head- quarters,  the  soldiers  insisted  upon  a com- 
mittee being  appointed  from  each  regiment,  who  should  re- 
port their  grievances  to  the  council  of  general  officers.  Ad- 
jutators — or  agitators,  as  they  were  afterwards  called — were, 
in  consequence,  appointed  from  every  troop  ; and  an  organ- 
ized military  deliberative  body  was  formed.  Meanwhile, 
the  parliament,  anxious  for  their  reduction,  voted  that  the 
arrears  should  be  speedily  audited,  and  security  given  for 
what  remained  due  upon  disbanding ; that  none  who  had 
voluntarily  served,  should  be  pressed  for  Ireland  : and  that 
widows,  maimed  soldiers,  and  orphans,  should  be  provided 
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for ; — but  resolved,  that  the  regiments  should  be  disbanded 
at  different  stations,  and  the  money  paid  them  at  the  places 
of  rendezvous.  The  soldiers,  suspecting  that  if  they  separat- 
ed, they  would  never  be  paid  their  arrears,  nor  be  indivi- 
dually safe  from  prosecution,  refused  to  be  disbanded  apart ; 
and  the  independents,  too  shrewd  to  be  easily  deceived,  ex- 
plicitly accused  the  presbyterians  of  a design  in  reducing  the 
present  army,  merely  to  get  rid  of  those  who  opposed  their 
usurpations,  and  to  make  room  for  another  more  subser- 
vient to  their  schemes.  The  parties  were  in  direct  opposi- 
tion ; and  the  king  might,  by  heartily  and  quickly  joining 
with  either,  have  given  such  a preponderance,  as  would  have 
decided  the  superiority.  His  fatal  policy  continued  the 
same ; he  teased  both  by  faithless  manoeuvring,  nor  could  the 
uniformly  wretched  issue  of  all  his  complicated  intrigues, 
prevail  upon  him  to  adopt  the  safest  and  the  best  road — plain 
downright  honesty. 

Lviii.  Afraid  that  he  would  join  with  the  parliament, 
where  the  cavaliers  and  presbyterians  were  for  the  time  in 
unnatural  alliance,  the  army  resolved,  by  a bold  stroke,  to 
prevent  a new  and  formidable  force  being  raised  under  the 
sanction  of  the  royal  name.  They  despatched  cornet  Joyce, 
with  five  hundred  men,  to  secure  his  majesty’s  person.  The 
commissioners  at  Holmby,  where  he  arrived  before  noon, 
amazed  at  his  appearance,  required  to  know,  in  writing,  the 
reasons  of  his  coming,  with  which  he  complied;  and  hav- 
ing set  his  watch,  he  departed  for  the  evening,  not  to  dis- 
turb his  majesty,  who  had  received  notice  of  his  arrival, 
and  the  purport  of  his  visit ; but  on  being  informed  of  the 
sudden  and  suspicious  departure  of  colonel  Greaves,  he  in- 
sisted upon  being  admitted  into  the  king’s  presence,  to  de- 
liver his  message  personally,  and  learn  if  his  majesty  would 
willingly  accompany  him.  He  was,  accordingly,  introduced 
into  the  royal  bedchamber,  about  ten  o’clock  at  night ; and 
at  this  interview,  the  king  told  him  that  he  would  willing- 
ly go  with  his  party,  upon  being  assured  no  harm  would 
be  done  to  him,  nor  any  force  put  upon  his  conscience. 
Yet  even  in  this  transaction  we  have  another  instance  of 
Charles’  finesse  ; “ for  although  the  king  told  cornet  Joyce, 
before  the  commissioners,  he  was  unwilling  to  go,  yet  he 
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said  apart,  such  reasons  might  be  produced  that  might  pre- 
vail with  him,  and  then  he  did  protest  nothing  should  stay 
him,  but  he  would  go  whether  the  commissioners  would,  yea  or 
no.”*  Next  morning  before  setting  out,  his  majesty  demanded 
by  what  authority  the  cornet  acted;  and  was  informed,  by 
that  of  the  army.  On  being  asked  to  produce  his  commis- 
sion, Joyce  pointed  to  the  soldiers  ; when  Charles  remarked 
with  a smile,  “ It  w^as  as  fair  a commission,  and  as  well 
written  as  he  had  seen  in  his  life — a company  of  as  hand- 
some, proper  gentlemen,  as  he  had  seen  a great  while.”  At 
his  own  desire,  the  king  was  carried  to  Newmarket,  nor 
would  he  return  with  the  parliamentary  commissioners  to 
Holmby,  when  Fairfax  entreated  him  ; but  told  the  general 
he  had  as  much  interest  in  the  army  as  himself. 

Lix.  Secure  of  the  person  of  the  king,  and  apprized  of  the 
parliament’s  intention  to  reduce  them  by  force,  the  army 
broke  up  and  marched  to  St.  Alban’s,  within  twenty  miles 
of  London.  Their  approach  threw  the  parliament  and  the 
city  into  the  utmost  consternation.  The  former  presented  a 
momentary  show  of  resistance ; but  their  long  continuance 
in  office,  and  the  burdens  they  had  necessarily  imposed  on 
the  people,  had  weakened  that  weakest  of  all  attachments — 
popular  affection — and  they  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
it.  Cromwell,  the  favourite  chief,  while  attending  his  duty 
as  a member,  had  been  constrained  to  withdraw  and  seek  re- 
fuge in  the  army,  to  prevent  his  being  sent  to  the  Tower  on 
a vague  accusation.  The  army  now  demanded  that  Hollis, 
Stapleton,  Walter,  and  other  heads  of  the  presbyterians, 
should  be  suspended  from  sitting  in  the  house,  on  charges  of 
having — in  an  arbitrary  and  violent  manner — infrino;ed  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation  ; and  endeavoured,  by  false 
information,  to  create  jealousies  between  the  parliament  and 
the  army,  and  to  embroil  the  kingdom  in  a new  and  bloody 
war.  Unable  to  resist,  the  impeached  leaders  withdrew,  the 
levies  were  discontinued,  an  act  of  oblivion  proposed,  and 
the  command  of  the  militia,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
independents,  was  restored.  Satisfied  with  these  concessions, 
the  army  retired  to  Reading,  where  they  had  not  long  re- 

• Impartial  narration  concerning  the  army’s  preservation  of  the  king.  Rush- 
worth,  vol.  vi.  p.  515. 
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mained,  when  tumults,  excited  by  the  political  presbyterians 
and  high  royalists,  against  their  opponents,  called  for  their 
interference;  that  coalition  having  in  their  disappointed  rage, 
left  the  independents  no  choice  but  the  dominion  of  a mob, 
or  the  protection  of  an  army.^" 

LX.  The  citizens  were  favourable  to  the  presbyterians  ; 
and  a number  of  young  men  and  apprentices,  relying  on 
their  countenance,  accompanied  by  a band  of  unruly  charac- 
ters, presented  a petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  requiring 
them  to  alter  their  vote  respecting  the  militia ; the  members, 
who  also  favoured  them  as  the  tools  of  their  ambition,  ima- 
gining that  with  the  assistance  of  the  city,  they  might  resist 
the  army,  privately  cherished  these  disorders ; at  least  on 
this  occasion  offering  no  opposition.  The  crowd  pressed  to 
the  doors  in  a clamorous,  threatening  manner;  and  their 
violence  prevailing,  they  extorted  an  order  for  re-establish- 
ing the  militia  as  formerly  ; but  not  satisfied  with  this,  the 
populace  forced  their  way  into  the  house,  obliged  the  speaker 
to  resume  the  chair  he  had  left,  and  the  house  to  pass  an  or- 
dinance for  the  king\s  being  recalled  to  London,  in  a free 
unshackled  manner.  Fairfax,  when  he  heard  of  the  tumults 
in  the  city,  advanced  to  Hounslow  Heath,  where  he  was  met 
by  the  speakers  of  both  houses,  attended  by  nineteen  lords, 
and  a hundred  commoners,  who,  considering  the  freedom  of 
parliament  invaded  by  the  tumultuous  crowds  who  broke  in 
upon  their  deliberation,  and  dictated  their  resolutions,  sought 
refuge  with  the  general.  The  members  who  remained  elect- 
ed other  speakers,  recalled  the  accused  chiefs,  voted  that 
the  king  should  come  to  his  parliament  with  honour,  free- 
dom, and  safety,  and  again  assumed  a threatening  aspect ; 
but  the  advance  of  the  army  put  an  end  to  their  brava- 
does. The  lines  of  the  city,  the  militia,  and  the  forts  were 
surrounded,  the  seceding  members  were  restored  in  triumph, 
and  the  ascendancy  of  the  military  over  the  civil  authority 
was  established. 

LXi.  During  these  contentions,  “ the  unparalleled  wilful- 
ness of  the  king,” — as  Baillie  phrases  it — led  him  to  reject 
the  most  moderate  proposals  that  ever  victorious  subjects  of- 
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fereci  to  a vanquished  prince ; and  he  threw  away  the  fairest 
opportunity  which  had  occurred  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  of  regaining  his  full  legitimate  share  of  power,  and 
the  only  place  in  the  constitution  which,  as  king  of  a free 
people,  he  ought  to  have  desired,  or  which  he  could  have 
held  in  safety.* 

Lxii.  The  army,  on  whom  the  independents  relied  for 
enabling  them  to  establish  that  toleration  to  which  episco- 
palians and  presbyterians  were  both  opposed,  was,  as  yet, 
not  averse  to  the  king;  and  when  he  came  among  them, 
stood  in  a very  precarious  and  critical  situation — their  pay 
was  greatly  in  arrears,  the  Scots,  the  parliament,  and  the  city 
were  against  them ; they,  therefore,  courted  his  majesty, 
and  treated  him  with  a flattering  respect  and  attention,  to 
which  he  had  been  comparatively  a stranger;  for  although, 
while  at  Newcastle,  and  at  Holmby,  he  had  been  exposed  to 

* During  the  progress  of  civil  wars,  arnaies  always  change  for  the  worse  ; 
they  first  inlist  perhaps  from  principle,  then  they  get  attached  to  the  military 
life  or  their  officers,  and  generally  end  in  subduing  the  people  they  were  raised 
to  defend,  and  destroying  that  liberty  they  were  embodied  to  preserve.  But 
England  had  not  at  this  crisis  been  accustomed  to  a standing  army ; the  troops 
were  still  armed  citizens,  capable  of  returning  to  the  common  occupations  of 
life  if  disbanded,  and  not  yet  drilled  into  that  disregard  for  domestic  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  unshowy  tranquillity  of  ordinary  occupation  which  the  continued 
discipline  of  a regular  army  inspires.  Their  propositions  were  in  accordance 
with  this  character,  and  show  an  anxiety  for  liberty  very  different  from  what 
would  have  been  found  among  mercenaries.  They  proposed  that  there  should 
be  triennial  parliaments,  to  sit  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  certain,  unless  dis- 
solved or  adjourned  sooner  by  their  own  consent ; afterward  to  be  adjourn- 
able  or  dissolvable  by  the  king  ; and  no  parliament  to  sit  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  days  from  their  first  meeting : the  election  of  the  commons  to 
be  equally  distributed  among  the  people,  in  proportion  to  the  respective  rates 
they  bear  in  the  charges  and  burdens  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  render  that 
house  as  near  as  may  be  an  equal  representative  of  the  whole — the  burgesses 
for  poor  and  decayed  towns  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a proportional  addition  of 
members  to  be  made  to  the  great  counties — the  freedom  of  parliament  to  be 

fully  settled the  power  of  the  militia  to  be  with  the  parliament  for  ten  years 

the  great  officers  of  state  to  be  nominated  by  the  first  triennial  parliament  for 

three  years — after  which  they  to  nominate  for  each  vacancy  three,  of  whom  his 
majesty  to  choose  one — none  who  had  borne  arms  against  parliament  were  eli- 
gible for  five  years.  All  coercive  power  and  jurisdiction  to  be  withdrawn  from 
church  courts,  of  whatever  description.  All  acts  and  penalties  for  not  using 
the  book  of  common  prayer,  for  not  coming  to  church,  or  for  meeting  elsewhere, 
to  be  repealed  ; and  the  taking  of  the  covenant  not  to  be  enforced  upon  any 
Kush.  vol.  vii.  p.  231*  et  seq. 
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very  few  privations,  yet  he  had  been  closely  guarded,  and 
his  particular  friends  prevented  from  seeing  him — these 
w'ere  now  admitted  to  his  presence  without  reserve ; his  for- 
mer attendants  w^ere  permitted  to  return,  his  younger  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  be  with  him,  and  his  chaplairs  v/ere 
restored  ; nor  were  any  objections  made  to  his  using  the  li- 
turgy in  his  private  devotions. 

LXiii.  The  independents,  who  claimed  no  religious  esta- 
blishment for  themselves,  would  have  consented  to  a mode- 
rate episcopacy,  depriving  it  only  of  what  the  best  and  the 
wisest  episcopalians  have  confessed  it  was  purer  when  it 
wanted — enormous  revenues,  and  temporal  power ; and  they 
had  declared  against  the  duration  of  the  present  parliament, 
whose  authority  the  king  wished  also  to  see  at  an  end.  On 
these  accounts,  it  appeared  highly  eligible,  that  his  majesty 
should  accept  of  their  proffers ; and  the  queen,  who  had 
heard  of  their  friendly  disposition,  strongly  advised  Charles 
to  avail  himself  of  it.  Sir  John  Berkley,  who  delivered  her 
letter,  seconded  her  advice ; and  was  employed  to  manage 
the  negotiations  with  the  army.  Cromwell,  in  all  his  con- 
ferences, appeared  most  zealous  for  a speedy  agreement  with 
the  king.  Ireton  was  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  and  be- 
lieved that  he  might  have  been  induced  to  comply  with  pro- 
positions compatible  with  the  public  good,  till  his  own  actions 
undeceived  him  and  the  officers,  for  the  time,  w^ere  in  ge- 
neral inclined  to  accommodation.f  Never  had  the  king  been 
offered  such  moderate  terms ; and  all  urged  him  to  agree 
expeditiously,  as  there  was  no  dependance  to  be  placed  on 
the  disposition  of  the  army,  it  had  already  so  frequently 
changed.  Previously  to  their  being  publicly  offered,  the 
conditions  were  privately  submitted  to  the  king,  and  sir  John 
Berkley  was  conjured,  as  he  tendered  his  master’s  welfare, 


* He  upon  one  occasion  remarked  to  Ireton,  “ I shall  play  ray  game  as  well 
as  I can  to  which  the  general  replied,  “ If  your  majesty  has  a game  to  play, 
you  must  give  us  also  the  liberty  to  play  ours.”  Afterwards,  speaking  to  co- 
lonel Hutchinson  about  the  king,  Ireton’s  expressions  were  these  : “ He  gave 
us  words,  and  we  paid  him  in  his  own  coin,  when  we  found  he  had  no  real  in- 
tention to  the  people’s  good,  but  to  prevail,  by  our  factions,  to  regain  by  art 
what  he  had  lost  in  fight,”  Hutchinson's  Mem.  p.  277. 

f Ludlow,  folio  ed.  p.  77.  Hutchinson’s  Mem.  4<to.  ed.  p.  276.  Berkley’s 
Mem. 
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to  endeavour  to  procure  his  consent  to  the  proposals,  that  BOOK 

they  might  then  be  offered  to  parliament,  and  all  differences  

accommodated.  When  sir  John  wished  to  soften  some  of  1647. 
them,  respecting  the  admission  of  the  king’s  party  to  parlia- 
ment, Ireton  reminded  him,  that  there  must  be  a distinction 
made  between  the  conquerors  and  the  vanquished ; and  that 
he  himself  should  be  afraid  of  a parliament,  where  the  roy- 
alists had  a majority.  Sir  John  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of 
the  observation,  and  carried  the  proposals  to  his  majesty. 

Charles,  when  he  had  perused  them,  said,  if  they  had  any 
real  desire  for  an  accommodation,  they  should  not  propose 
such  hard  terms  to  him  : sir  John  replied,  he  should  rather 
have  suspected  that  they  designed  to  deceive  him,  had  they 
demanded  less ; and  that  a crown  so  near  lost,  was  never  so 
easily  recovered  as  this  would  be,  if  matters  were  adjusted 
on  these  terms.  The  king,  however,  was  of  a different  opi- 
nion ; he  imagined  they  could  not  exist  without  him,  and 
that  they  would  be  obliged  to  come  to  his  terms ; he  parti- 
cularly objected  to  the  exclusion  of  seven  persons  from  par- 
don, the  incapacitating  any  of  his  friends  from  sitting  in 
parliament,  and  that  there  was  no  express  stipulations  in 
favour  of  episcopacy.  To  the  first,  it  was  answered,  when 
he  and  the  army  were  agreed,  it  might  not  be  impossible  to 
obtain  a remission  ; or,  at  all  events,  when  restored,  he  would 
have  it  in  his  power  to  render  banishment  supportable  to 
seven  persons ; to  the  others,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  his  party  to  be  excluded  from  the  next  parliament,  which 
would  have  to  lay  many  burdens  on  the  people  ; that  the  law 
was  security  enough,  for  tlie  church ; and  that  it  was  a great 
point  gained,  to  induce  men  who  had  fought  against  it,  to  be 
wholly  silent  in  the  matter;  but  the  king  would  hear  nothing,  Charles  re* 
and  broke  off  haughtily,  exclaiming,  ‘‘  Well,  I shall  see  them 
glad,  ere  long,  to  accept  of  more  equal  terms.”  About  this  tions. 
time,  Ashburnham  arrived,  and  unhappily  flattered  the  king’s 
native  propensity  to  believe  himself  and  his  royal  character 
safe  and  inviolable  amid  all  the  storms  of  state.  The  pres- 
byterians,  who  were  terribly  alarmed  lest  he  would  accept 
of  the  favourable  conditions  of  the  army,  by  their  assiduous 
applications,  heightened  the  delusion  ,*  and  the  offers  of 
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the  city  of  London,  to  stand  by  him  through  life  and  death, 
confirmed  it. 

Lxiv.  When  the  propositions  were  formally  presented  for 
his  acceptance,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  person,  he  re- 
ceived the  deputies  of  the  army  very  cavalierly ; entertained 
them  with  sharp  and  bitter  language,  and,  instead  of  assent- 
ing, told  them  that  no  man  should  suffer  for  his  sake,  that 
he  repented  of  no  action  that  ever  he  did,  so  bitterly  as  of 
passing  the  bill  against  the  earl  of  Strafford  ; and  that  he 
would  have  the  church  established  by  law  as  part  of  their 
agreement.  When  reminded  that  he  had  consented  to  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he,  with  the  most  unac- 
countable folly,  declared  that  he  hoped  God  had  forgiven 
him  that  sin,  and  frequently  repeated,  You  cannot  be  with- 
out me,  you  will  fall  to  ruin  if  I do  not  sustain  you.’’  Berk- 
ley perceiving  the  disgust  this  strange  behaviour  occasioned, 
went  up  to  him,  and  whispered  in  his  ear ; — “ Sir,  your  ma- 
jesty speaks  as  if  you  had  some  secret  power  and  strength, 
which  I do  not  know  of,  and  since  you  have  concealed  it 
from  me,  I wish  you  had  concealed  it  from  these  men  also.” 
Charles  then  softened  his  manner  a little,  and  attempted  to 
explain  away  his  expressions,  but  it  was  too  late ; colonel 
Rainsborough — the  least  desirous  of  an  agreement — having 
remarked  these  passages,  left  the  conference,  and  hastening 
to  the  army,  informed  them  of  the  reception  their  commis- 
sioners had  met  with. 

Lxv.  Notwithstanding  this  repulse,  the  other  officers  were 
still  anxious  to  bring  the  king  to  terms.  After  they  had  re- 
turned to  their  quarters,  they  renewed  their  negotiations ; 
and  even,  when  there  was  an  appearance  of  London  and  the 
parliament  submitting,  Cromwell  and  Ireton  earnestly  en- 
treated the  king,  that  since  he  would  not  yield  to  their  pro- 
posals, that  he  would,  at  least,  send  a kind  letter  to  the  ar- 
my, disclaiming  any  connexion  with  the  tumults  in  the  capi- 
tal, before  it  was  known  that  the  city  would  give  in,  which 
might  efface  any  disagreeable  impressions  his  ungracious  re- 
fusal had  made  ; but  Charles  would  never  consent  to  do  that 
gracefully,  or  in  time,  which  was  generally  extorted  from 
him  at  Inst,  and  when  it  could  be  of  no  service — even  this 
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little  civility  could  not  be  wrung  from  him  by  the  joint  sup-  BOOK 
plications  of  his  advisers,  till  four  councils  had  been  held, 
and  a day  consumed  in  useless  debate.  As  soon  as  his  re-  „ 

1 • 1 n 1 1 letter 

luctant  signature  was  procured,  Ashburnham  and  Berkley  to  the  ar 
proceeded  to  Zion-house  with  it ; but  they  found  commission- 
ers  from  London  had  arrived,  and  the  letter  was  out  of  date  ; 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  was  obtained,  also  transpiring, 
its  effects  were  rather  pernicious  than  beneficial.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  the  parliament  again  at- 
tempted a negotiation  with  the  king,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty 
proposed  at  Newcastle ; his  majesty,  however,  by  the  advice 
of  some  of  his  friends,  refused  the  proposals,  and  required 
a personal  treaty.  The  officers  of  the  army,  to  whom  his 
answer  was  shown  before  it  was  sent  off,  seemed  satisfied  at 
his  refusing  to  treat  with  the  two  houses ; and  Cromwell  and  Refuses  to 
Ireton  exerted  their  endeavours,  together  with  a number  of 
their  friends  in  parliament,  in  pressing  the  king’s  desires  with 
so  much  earnestness,  that  they  incurred  suspicions  of  having 
betrayed  the  public  cause,  and  sold  themselves  in  private  to 
his  interest. 

Lxvi.  While  the  house  of  commons  evinced  a strong  re-  His  secret 
luctance  to  any  compromising  measures,  the  king,  who  had 
employed  the  liberty  granted  him  by  the  army,  for  the  pur-  Hamilton, 
pose  of  renewing  his  intrigues,  was  again  engaged  in  a se- 
cret negotiation  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  part}', 
in  order  to  induce  the  Scottish  to  join  with  the  English  pres- 
byterians,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  him  in  unlimited  au- 
thority ; and  for  the  precarious  chance  of  being  sole  um- 
pire in  the  bloody  contest,  he  was  willing  to  involve  the  na- 
tions again  in  all  the  horrors  of  intestine  war.  The  Scots 
had  been  considerably  chagrined  at  the  little  regard  which 
the  English  had  latterl}'  shown  to  the  covenant,  and  the 
little  value  which  they  appeared  to  set  upon  their  services  ; 
those  among  them  who  had  expected  the  dissolution  of  the 
sectarian  army  on  the  reduction  of  their  own,  were  wofully  The  Scots 
disappointed,  when  they  saw  them,  so  far  from  being  weak- 
ened and  dismissed  by  the  parliament,  become  the  masters 
not  only  of  them,  but  of  the  king’s  person  ; and  they  began 
to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Hamilton  faction — who  had 
never  ceased  reprobating  their  delivering  up  the  king — and 
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to  believe,  that  the  prolongation  of  the  civil  distractions  was 
owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  wild  schismatics,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  anti-monarchical  principles,  rather  than  to  the  unsub- 
dued wilfulness  of  Charles,  They  universally  disapproved 
of  the  seizure  of  the  sovereign  by  the  army,  and  Lauder- 
dale, in  their  name,  had  protested  against  it ; but  they  were 
considerably  divided  in  their  sentiments,  as  to  the  course 
which  they  ought  to  pursue,  and  in  what  manner  they  could 
now  interfere. 

Lxvii.  Charles,  informed  of  these,  as  he  deemed  them  fa- 
vourable symptoms,  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Lanark,  requesting 
that  he  and  his  brother  should  join  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers in  England ; Lanark,  in  return,  frankly  told  him,  that 
nothing  could  be  done  in  Scotland,  unless  he  would  ac- 
cept the  covenant ; and  advised  him  to  go  at  first  the  whole 
length  he  intended  to  go,  in  acceding  to  the  conditions  de- 
manded, or  to  make  his  escape  in  time.  But  Charles’  hopes 
rising  with  the  appearances  of  discord  between  the  city  and 
army,  and  the  assurances  of  the  English  presbyterians,  re- 
iterated his  request;  and  the  committee  of  estates,  upon 
the  representations  of  Lauderdale,  after  much  warm  discus- 
sion, agreed  to  send  him  and  the  chancellor  to  assist  their 
other  commissioners,  in  attempting  to  procure  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  king  and  parliament  of  England ; and  to 
comfort  and  encourage  both,  in  their  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  propositions  of  the  army.*  Lauderdale,  at  the  same 
time,  attempted  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  infuse  in- 
to the  king’s  mind  suspicions  of  the  designs  of  the  army — 
they  having  refused  him  admittance  to  the  royal  presence  at 
Wotten,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  headquarters  rather  un- 
ceremoniously, an  affront  which  his  dark  malignant  soul 
could  never  forgive.  He  represented  them  as  desirous  of  his 
ruin,  and  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  affront 
put  upon  himself,  as  an  indignity  done  the  nation.  The 
committee  participated  in  his  feelings,  which  were  some- 
what heightened  by  the  detention  of  Chiesly,  the  secre- 
tary of  their  commission,  at  Newcastle  ;f  and  it  required 


* Burnet’s  Memoirs,  p.  324. 

■)*  Baillie’s  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  Guthrie’s  Mem.  p.  34i. 
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the  entreaties  of  the  king,  that  in  such  a perilous  time,  his  BOOK 
friends  should  not  stand  upon  punctilios  with  the  English,  to  ’ 
induce  them  to  accept  along  with  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
a very  lame  apology,  and  allow  the  chancellor  and  Lanark 
to  proceed.* 

Lxviii.  In  October,  commenced  a clandestine  treaty  with 
Charles  on  his  removal  to  Hampton  Court,  and  as  the  army 
— now  triumphant — were  alienated  from  the  king  by  his  ob- 
stinacy, and  their  chiefs  by  his  disingenuousness,  they  urged  Scots  re- 
him  to  retire  to  some  place  of  safety  while  it  was  yet  in  his 
powder  ; and  suggested  Berwick,  from  its  proximity  to  Scot-  tire  to  Ber- 
land,  and  the  facilities  which  it  afforded  for  negotiating 
with  his  friends  in  both  kingdoms.  On  his  assurance  to  do 
this,  they  left  him  for  London,  where,  a few  days  afterward, 
they  were  surprised  with  the  intelligence,  that  he  had  de- 
parted from  Hampton  Court,  and  was  conveyed  to  Caris-  jjg  escapes 
brook  castle,  by  the  indiscretion  of  Ashburnham,  who  brought  to  the  Isle 
Hammond,  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  place 
of  his  concealment,  without  having  previously  obtained  a 
promise  from  him  to  respect  his  majesty’s  person.f  The 
marked  coldness  of  the  officers  was  occasioned  partly  by 
their  discovering  the  multiplied  intrigues  of  Charles ; but 
the  open  and  decided  hostility  of  Ireton  and  Cromwell  has 
been  thus  accounted  for,  on  the  authority  of  lord  Broghill, 
earl  of  Orrery.  Cromwell,  riding  out  with  Ireton  and  Brog- 
hill, after  the  latter  had  relieved  them  at  Clonmel,  observed 
repeatedly,  in  a familiar  conversation,  that  they  had  once  a cause 
mind  to  have  closed  with  the  king ; and  had  he  consulted  of  his  ruin, 
his  own  judgment,  or  had  his  servants  been  true,  he  would 
have  fooled  them  all.  Broghill  asking  an  explanation,  Crom- 
well freely  answered,  that  observing  the  Scots  and  presby- 
terians  likely  to  agree  with  the  king,  they  resolved  to  pre- 
vent them,  by  obtaining  reasonable  conditions  for  themselves 
While  deliberating  on  the  subject,  they  were  informed  by 
one  of  the  spies  of  the  bedchamber,  that  their  doom  was  fixed 
that  day ; and  that  it  was  communicated  in  a letter  to  the 
queen,  which  was  sewed  up  in  the  skirt  of  a saddle,  to  be 
sent  by  a messenger  ignorant  of  the  charge,  to  an  inn  in 


• Burnet’s  Mem.  p.  322. 
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Holborn,  and  conveyed  to  Dover.  On  which/*  added  he, 

Ireton  and  I resolved  immediately  to  take  horse  from 
Windsor,  and  watching  at  the  inn,  in  the  disguise  of  troopers, 
we  discovered  the  messenger,  took  away  the  saddle  to  exa- 
mine it,  and  on  unripping  one  of  the  skirts,  got  possession 
of  the  letter.  In  it,  his  majesty  acquainted  the  queen,  that 
he  was  courted  by  both  Scottish,  presbyterians,  and  the  ar- 
my, but  he  thought  he  should  close  with  the  Scots  ; upon 
this,  we  speeded  to  Windsor,  and  finding  we  were  not  likely 
to  have  any  tolerable  terms  with  the  king  we  resolved  to 
ruin  him.’*  The  passage  of  the  letter  which  determined  his 
fate  is  said  to  have  been  to  this  effect : — ‘‘  that  she  should 
leave  him  to  manage,  who  was  better  informed  of  all  cir- 
cumstances than  she  could  be  ; that  she  might  be  entirely 
easy  as  to  whatever  concessions  he  should  make  them,  for 
that  he  should  know  how  to  deal  with  the  rogues  ; who,  in- 
stead of  a silken  garter,  in  due  time  should  be  fitted  with  a 
hempen  cord.* 

Lxix.  At  his  departure  from  Hampton  Court,  Charles 
had  evidently  considered  himself  as  retiring  to  a place  where 
he  would  be  his  own  unconstrained  master;  as  he  talks  in 
the  letter  which  he  left  for  the  parliament,  that  he  would  in- 
stantly break  through  his  cloud  of  retirement,  when  he  could 
be  heard  with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety ; but  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  breaking 
up  any  of  his  complicated  plots.  Princes,  in  the  plenitude 
of  power,  may  engage  in  various  and  discordant  intrigues ; 
they  may  promise  to  different  parties  what  they  never  intend 
to  fulfil,  and  what  they  know  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  perform ; while  they  are  successful,  they  are  certain 
their  conduct  dare  not  to  be  too  nicely  scrutinized  ; and  flat- 
terers will  never  be  wanting  to  form  apologies  for,  or  even 
to  praise  the  breach  of  their  engagements  ; but  it  is  a dan- 
gerous thing  for  captive  monarchs  to  enter  upon  double  ne- 
gotiations, the  failure  of  which  must  necessarily  incur  the 


* It  is  astonishing  that  historians  who  record  and  authenticate  such  an  anec- 
dote as  this,  should  style  Charles  a pious  monarch,  and  Cromwell  a hypocrite, 
as  if  hypocrisy  could  only  be  allied  with  religion — alas  ! there  are  many  hypo- 
crites who  never  pray,  and  as  despicable  as  those  who  do.  Orrery’s  Life. 
Laing’s  Scotland,  voh  iii.  p 564. 
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uncourtly  epithets  of  perfidy  or  fraud.  Charles  imagined  he  BOOK 
could  keep  fair  with  all  parties  ; he  succeeded  only  in  mak- 
ing  dupes  of  the  Scots,  w’hose  divided  and  impoverished  aris-  1647. 
tocracy  laid  them  open  to  his  delusive  artifice.  Lauderdale 
and  Lanark  were  already  gained  by  him,  and  their  united 
influence,  added  to  the  royal  confirmation  of  the  gift  of  an- 
nuities, brought  over  the  chancellor,  whose  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments rendered  that  species  of  eloquence  peculiarly 
persuasive.  They  had  strenuously  contended  for,  and  would 
most  probably  have  obtained  a personal  treaty,  or,  at  any 
rate,  they  would  have  lengthened  out  their  negotiations, 
until  they  had  got  their  friends  apprized  of  their  situation 
with  the  king ; when  Charles,  finding  himself  once  more  in 
the  toils,  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  such  a message 
to  the  parliament,  as  he  thought  would  deceive  those  in 
whose  power  he  again  felt  himself.  He  offered  to  consent  His  pro- 
to the  establishment  of  presbytery  for  three  years ; to  limit,  pos^ls  to 
even  when  it  was  tolerated,  the  office  of  bishop  to  the  name  ^ 
and  spiritual  function  ; to  resign  the  militia  during  his  reign; 
to  pay  up  the  arrears  due  the  army ; allow  liberty  of  con- 
science ; pass  an  act  of  oblivion  ; and  take  away  the  courts 
of  wards  and  liveries  for  a recompense  to  be  settled  by  the 
parliament.  Knowing  that  these  proposals,  together  with 
his  flight,  would  not  a little  surprise  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, and  wholly  alienate  the  covenanters,  when  they  were 
informed  of  them,  he,  two  days  after,  sent  a very  pitiful  ex- 
planation of  his  duplicity  : — “ As  I know,”  says  he,  in  a let-  Subter- 
ter  to  Lanark,  “ my  coming  hither  will  be  variously  scanned, 
so  I believe  that  my  message  to  the  two  houses  will  have 
divers  interpretations,  for  neither  of  which  do  I mean  to 
make  any  apology,  for  honest  actions,  at  last,  will  best  in- 
terpret themselves  ; only,  I must  observe  to  you,  that  what  I 
have  sent  to  London,  the  end  of  it  is  to  procure  a personal 
treaty;  for  which,  if  I have  striven  to  please  all  interests, 
with  all  possible  equality,  without  wronging  my  conscience, 

I hope  no  reasonable  man  will  blame  me  ; nor  am  I so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  imagine,  that  this,  my  message,  can  totally 
content  my  own  party ; but  for  the  end  of  it- — a personal 
treaty — I hope  that  all  the  reasonable  men  on  all  sides  will 

concur  wuth  me,  as  I expect  your  Scottish  commissioners 
VOL.  IV.  2 P 
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should  do,  though  I know  you  must  dislike  many  passages 
in  it.  This  I thought  necessary  to  write  to  you,  that  you 
might  assure  your  fellow  commissioners,  that  change  of 
place  hath  not  altered  my  mind  from  what  it  was  when  you 
last  saw  me.’* 

Lxx.  The  commissioners,  hurt  at  the  want  of  confidence 
the  king  had  shown,  and  unsatisfied  with  his  majesty’s  ex- 
cuses,  expressed  their  vexation  in  an  answer  which  they  im- 
mediately returned.  They  had  hoped,  from  the  message 
left  at  Hampton  Court,  that  he  had  gone  to  some  place 
where  he  might  have  been  safe,  and  free  from  his  enemies, 
and  where  his  friends  might  have  had  access  to  him  ; — 
“ But,”  add,  “ as  the  place  to  which  you  are  gone,  so  your 
majesty’s  message  hath  infinitely  disabled  us  to  serve  you, 
for  what  you  offer  in  matter  of  religion,  comes  far  short  of 
your  former  ; besides,  it  grants  a full  toleration  of  schism 
and  heresy  for  ever.  And  as  for  your  concessions  in  things 
civil,  more  is  granted  than  was  expected  by  some,  or  wished 
by  others  ; and  although  we  know  not  how  effectual  your 
majesty’s  message  may  prove,  for  a personal  treaty,  yet,  our 
endeavours  shall  be  really  contributed  for  that  end,  as  we 
have  done  in  part  already.”  And  they  conclude,  by  ob- 
liquely hinting  ait  the  irremediable  error  which  he  had  com- 
mitted, unless  he  were  willing  unreservedly  to  submit  * — 
“ If  this  message  be  rejected — a personal  treaty  denied — the 
new  propositions  pressed  by  the  two  houses — and  your  ma- 
jesty in  no  better  security  than  formerly,  [we  wish]  you 
would  advise  us  in  time  what  to  do,  and  wherein  we  can  be 
useful  to  your  majesty.”  And  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  they  told  him,  “ It  is  of  no  advantage  to  expostulate 
about  what  is  past,  either  the  carrying  your  majesty  into 
that  sad  place,  or  the  prejudice  your  service  and  we  suffer 
by  your  majesty’s  message — for  while  you  study  to  satisfy 
all,  you  satisfy  no  interest.”  His  message  was  not  more 
satisfactory  to  the  parliament;  who  being  informed  of,  or 
suspecting  his  trinketting  with  the  Scots,  replied,  by  pre- 
senting him  with  four  propositions — requiring  him  to  sur- 
render the  militia  for  twenty  years,  and  even  longer,  if  ne- 
cessary— to  annul  all  acts  and  patents  passed  under  the 
great  seal  since  it  was  taken  away  from  London— -to  recall 
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all  proclamations  against  parliament — and  to  allow  parlia- 
ment the  power  of  adjourning  at  pleasure  : — upon  his  agree- 
ing to  which,  he  would  be  admitted  to  a personal  treaty. 

Lxxi.  The  Scottish  commissioners  opposed  these  proposi- 
tions at  every  step  ; but  after  the  bills  had  passed,  the  two 
houses  refused  to  communicate  with  them  on  the  subject,  as 
being  against  the  rights,  privileges,  and  custom  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  to  communicate  to  foreigners  what 
waited  the  royal  assent,  till  that  assent  were  obtained ; 
but  desired  that  the  commissioners  might  prepare  what  pro- 
positions they  thought  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
they  should  be  sent  along  with  them.  The  Scottish  com- 
missioners replied,  that  there  were  several  things  that  con- 
cerned the  proper  rights,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  in  which  they  had  no  desire  to  interfere ; but, 
that  there  were  other  matters,  which,  in  their  own  nature,  as 
being  common  to  both  by  covenant  or  treaty,  wherein,  un- 
less they  should  forget  their  duty  to  God,  to  the  king’s  ma- 
jesty, to  their  native  kingdom,  or  to  the  English  nation,  their 
common  concernment  and  interest  could  not  be  denied  : for 
as  Scotland  was  invited  and  entered  into  the  war  on  the 
grounds  of  common  interest,  so  it  was  but  reasonable  for 
them  to  claim,  that  in  making  peace,  the  same  principles 
should  be  followed,  and  the  same  conjunction  of  interests 
pursued.  This,  they  contended,  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  rule  of  equity — to  the  express  conditions  of 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  duty  of  their  allegiance, 
and  the  treaties  and  declarations  between  the  kingdoms. 
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The  houses  of  parliament,  they  said,  had  frequently  profess- 
ed that  the  chief  end  of  their  wars  was  the  reformation  and 
establishment  of  religion,  according  to  the  covenant ; and 
they  had  often  promised  and  declared  to  the  king  and  to  all 
the  world,  that  no  trouble  or  success  should  ever  make  them 
wrong  or  diminish  the  power  of  the  crown ; and  these  were 
the  motives  and  arguments  by  which  they  induced  Scotland 
to  engage  in  the  contest : “ Let  it,  therefore,  then,  be  evi- 
dent now,”  they  continued,  ‘‘that  you  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
solemn  vows  you  made  to  God,  in  the  time  of  distress,  for 
the  reformation  of  religion — and  let  it  really  appear,  that  the 
advantages  and  power  which  success  hath  put  into  your 
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hands,  have  not  lessened  your  loyalty  to  the  king.”  But 
they  protested  against  the  bills,  as  containing  nothing  re- 
specting uniformity  in  religion,  and  as  tending  to  diminish 
the  proper  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  as  being  passed 
without  their  concurrence. 

Lxxii.  While  the  propositions  were  in  course  of  debate, 
the  treaty  with  the  Scottish  commissioners  was  still  proceed- 
ing : though  they  in  vain  reiterated  their  entreaties  to  Charles, 
to  retire  to  a place  of  safety,  where  he  would  be  removed 
from  the  control  of  the  army ; and  assured  him,  if  he  did 
not,  he  would,  in  a short  time,  be  put  under  restraint.  Still, 
however,  flattering  himself  with  the  belief  that  his  double 
negotiations  were  not  known,  he  urged  them  to  come  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  told  them,  he  hoped  to  conclude 
with  them  such  a compact  as  would  satisfy  his  people  of 
Scotland,  and  inspirit  them  to  rise  in  his  cause.  But  the 
earl  of  Traquair,  arriving,  like  an  evil  genius,  at  this  most  cri- 
tical period,  conveyed  to  him  the  most  fallacious  ideas  of  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  Scotland.  He  assured  his  ma- 
jesty that  it  was  only  Argyle’s  party,  and  a few  of  the  more 
rigid  covenanters,  who  tyrannized  over  the  kingdom — that 
the  majority  of  the  nation  were  indignant  at  the  unworthy 
treatment  he  received — -were  impatient  of  their  control,  and 
ready  to  aid  him  with  all  their  power  to  recover  his  just 
rights ; which  being  agreeable  to  his  prejudices,  precipitat- 
ed the  unhappy  monarch  to  his  ruin. 

Lxxiii.  The  arrival  of  the  English  commissioners  brought 
matters  to  a crisis ; they  were  followed  by  the  Scottish,  who 
came  under  pretext  of  protesting  against  the  propositions  ; 
but,  in  fact,  to  conclude  the  fatal  engagement.  When  the 
bills  were  presented  to  the  king,  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers were  not  at  court;  but  next  day  they  gave  in  their  decla- 
ration, stating,  that  they  had  left  no  means  unessayed,  that 
with  united  counsels  with  the  houses  of  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  making  joint  applications  to  his  majesty,  there 
might  be  a composure  of  all  differences ; but  that  the  new 
propositions  and  the  bills  therewith  presented  to  his  majesty, 
were  so  prejudicial  to  religion,  the  crown,  and  the  union 
and  interest  of  the  kingdoms,  and  so  far  different  from  the 
former  proceedings  and  engagements  betwixt  the  kingdoms, 
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that  they  could  not  concur  therein  : therefore,  in  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  they  dissented  from  the  propo- 
sitions and  bills.”  The  king  received  their  dissent  in  silence ; 
but  was  afterwards  closetted  with  them  for  four  hours.  At 
this  interview,  the  treaty  was  finally  concluded.  In  the  pre- 
amble he  acknowledged  his  belief  that  the  professions  of 
those  who  signed  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  person  and  authority,  according  to  their  alle- 
giance, were  real,  and  that  they  had  no  intention  to  diminish 
his  power  and  greatness ; he  therefore  consented  to  confirm 
that  deed,  as  soon  as  he  could  with  freedom,  honour  and 
safety,  be  present  in  a free  parliament ; provided  that  none 
who  were  unwilling  should  be  constrained  to  take  it. — He 
engaged  to  confirm  by  act  of  parliament,  presbyterian  church 
government  in  England  for  three  years ; during  which,  the 
assembly  of  divines,  assisted  by  twenty  whom  he  should  no- 
minate, together  with  his  majesty  and  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, would,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  establish  such  a 
form  as  should  be  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. — He  al- 
so engaged  that  an  effectual  method  should  be  taken  by  act  of 
parliament  for  suppressing  schism  and  heresy,  the  opinions 
of  the  arians,  socinians,  independents,  anabaptists,  separatists, 
and  seekers,  or  any  others,  destructive  to  order  and  govern- 
ment, or  to  the  peace  of  the  church  and  kingdom. 

Lxxiv.  In  their  instructions  to  the  commissioners,  the  es- 
tates of  parliament  had,  last  year,  desired  them  to  attempt 
procuring  the  freedom  and  privilege  of  trade  with  England 
and  Ireland — that  the  natives  of  all  the  kingdoms  should  be 
declared  capable  of  any  incorporation  trade,  or  society,  in 
either — that  Scottishmen  should  be  capable  of  all  places,  fa- 
culties, professions,  and  benefits,  within  the  two  kingdoms, 
the  natives  of  which  should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  them, 
and  that  a part  of  the  English  fleet  should  be  appointed  to 
guard  the  Scottish  commerce  from  depredation.*  These  the 
king  engaged  to  see  carried  into  the  fullest  effect.  In  return, 
the  Scottish  commissioners  engaged  that  an  army  should  be 
sent  out  of  Scotland  into  England,  for  the  preservation  and 
establishment  of  religion,  for  defence  of  his  majesty^s  person 
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and  authority,  and  restoring  him  to  his  government,  to  the 
just  rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  full  revenues ; they  further 
agreed  that  all  such  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ire- 
land,  as  would  join  with  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  engagement,  should  be  protected  by  his  majesty 
in  their  persons  and  estates  ; and  that  all  his  subjects  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  who  would  join  with  him,  in  pursuance  of 
the  engagement,  might  come  to  the  Scottish  army  and  join 
with  them,  or  else  put  themselves  in  other  bodies,  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales,  for  prosecution  of  the  same  ends,  as  the 
king’s  majesty  should  judge  most  convenient,  under  such 
commanders  and  generals  of  the  English  nation  as  his  ma- 
jesty should  think  fit.* 

Lxxv.  This  engagement,  the  terms  of  which,  if  they  had 
been  granted  at  Newcastle,  would  have  long  ago  reinstat- 
ed the  king  in  his  seat,  were  acceded  to  by  Charles,  in 
the  full  conviction  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  ever  be 
performed ; and  that  if  the  Scots,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Irish  and  the  English  royalists,  should  succeed,  when  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a victorious  army,  there  would 
be  no  power  by  which  they  could  be  enforced.  The  Scot- 
tish commissioners  insisted  upon  them,  as  they  knew  nothing 
short  of  them  would  be  for  a moment  listened  to  in  Scot- 
land ; but  with  the  tacit  understanding  that  the  performance 
would  not  be  too  rigidly  exacted.  A treaty  so  foul,  and 
which  would  have  treacherously  thrown  away  all  that  the 
nation  had  so  fervently  contended  for,  could  never  come  to 
good  ; and  it  is  somewhat  surprising,  how  men  of  such  acute- 
ness as  Lauderdale  and  Loudon,  should  have  ever  expected 
to  reconcile  the  Scottish  nation  to  what  carried  on  its  front 
the  marks  of  its  insincerity  in  the  almost  open  avowal  of  a 
union  with  the  papists  of  Ireland  and  the  malignants  of  Eng- 
land ; but  it  is  equally  surprising  that  historians  should  have 
been  found  who  could  extenuate  or  excuse  so  nefarious  a 
transaction  on  the  part  of  the  king,  by  which  more  than 
twenty  thousand  of  his  subjects  were  immolated  at  the  shrine 
of  his  irrational  obstinacy.  The  treaty,  when  finished,  was 

Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  82,  Lord  Loudon’s  Speech.  Stevenson’s  Hist, 
vol.  iii.  p.  ]218>  Riishworth,  vol  vii  p.  807,  946. 
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enclosed  in  lead  and  buried  in  the  garden,  to  be  afterwards  BOOK 
transmitted  to  the  commissioners  in  London ; fears  being 
entertained  that  they  might  be  searched  by  the  road.  1648. 

Lxxvi.  When  the  engagement  was  settled,  it  only  remain- 
ed to  amuse  the  English  commissioners  till  Charles  should 
effect  his  escape  to  Ireland,  whence  he  could  easily  transport 
himself  to  England  or  Scotland,  to  head  his  forces  and  re- 
commence the  war — it  only  wanted  one  falsehood  more  to 
have  effected  this ; but  Charles  hoped  to  avoid  that  by  a 
manoeuvre ; instead  of  a direct  refusal,  he  imagined  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners  would  accept  of  a sealed  evasion  ; 
they,  however,  rejected  the  office,  declining  to  be  the  bearers  Charles 
of  a message  with  the  nature  of  which  they  were  unacquaint- 
ed,  and  the  king  was  reluctantly  forced  to  open  his  packet. 

When  they  read  the  contents,  suspecting  the  king’s  inten- 
tions, they,  upon  retiring,  gave  orders  for  his  majesty  to  be 
more  strictly  watched,  which  an  attempt  to  carry  him  off,  by 
one  captain  Burley,  next  day,  evinced  to  be  no  unnecessary 
precaution.^ 

Lxxvii.  The  republican  party,  as  they  were  afterwards 
styled,  who  dreaded  that  Charles  would  have  accepted  the 
bills,  when  his  rejection  of  them  was  announced,  gratified  as 
they  were,  and  eager  to  take  advantage  of  his  refusal,  would, 
notwithstanding,  have  found  it  difficult  to  proceed  to  the  ex- 
treme measures  they  did,  had  his  refusal  been  sincere  and 

* After  the  attempt  had  been  frustrated,  the  confidential  servants  of  the 
king  were  removed,  and  his  guards  redoubled.  The  garrison  was  re-enforced, 
and  every  precaution,  to  prevent  his  getting  away,  was  observed  with  the  strict- 
est security.  That  this  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  opposite  party  being  ac- 
quainted with  his  plotting,  was  plainly  enough  intimated  to  him  by  Hammond; 
who,  when  the  king  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  the  reason  “ Why  he  had 
given  orders  for  dismissing  his  majesty’s  servants,  and  whether  it  stood  with 
the  engagement  to  them  who  had  so  truly  cast  themselves  upon  him,  and  with 
his  honour  and  honesty  ?”  told  him,  “ That  his  honour  and  honesty,  were,  in 
the  first  place,  to  them  that  employed  him,  and  next,  that  he  thought  he  [the 
king]  could  not  but  confess  that  he  had  done  more,  as  things  stood,  for  him, 
than  he  himself  could  have  expected.”  The  king  then  asked  him,  whether  the 
commissioners  were  privy  to  the  [last]  order?  he  said  no;  and  on  the  king’s 
demanding,  by  what  authority  he  did  it  ? answered,  “ By  authority  of  both 
houses  of  parliament;  and  that  he  supposed  his  majesty  was  not  ignorant  ot 
the  cause  of  his  doing  thus.” — The  king  professed  the  contrary — to  which  the 
governor  replied,  that  he  plainly  saw  his  majesty  was  acted  by  other  counsels 
than  stood  with  the  good  of  the  country.  Whitelock,  p.  288, 
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unconnected  with  any  other  transaction  ; but  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Scots  transpiring,  which,  not  even  his  keen- 
est friends  in  parliament  could  defend,  it  was  laid  hold  of 
for  putting  an  end  to  all  temporizing  measures; — Cromwell 
acknowledged  the  king’s  abilities  ; but  pronounced  him  so 
false  and  hollow  a dissembler  as  not  to  be  trusted— -that 
while  he  professed  with  all  solemnity  to  refer  himself  wholly  to 
parliament,  and  to  depend  only  upon  their  wisdom  and  coun- 
sel for  the  settlement  and  composing  the  distractions  of  the 
kingdom,  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  secret  treaties  with  the 
Scottish  commissioners  to  embroil  the  nation  in  a new  war, 
and  destroy  the  parliament : he  therefore  moved,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  settled  without  farther  recourse  to  the  king ; and,  after  a 
debate  of  a whole  day,  from  morning  till  late  at  night,  it  was 
resolved,  that  no  more  addresses  should  be  made  to  Charles, 
or  messages  received  from  him ; and  a declaration,  announ- 
cing to  the  public  that  he  had  virtually  ceased  to  reign,  and 
detailing  the  causes  which  led  to  this  consummation,  was  di- 
rected to  be  published. 

Lxxviii.  Internal  tranquillity  was  partially  restored  to 
Scotland  during  these  important  transactions  in  England,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  Gordons  in  the  north,  and  Macdonald 
in  the  west.  But  this  was  unhappily  accompanied  by  acts 
of  equally  sanguinary  retaliation  upon  the  Irish,  as  that  which 
marked  the  victory  of  Philiphaugh.  When  the  army  re- 
turned home,  it  was  immediately  reduced  to  about  six  thou- 
sand men.  These  chiefly  officered  by  soldiers  of  fortune, 
who  professed  a rigid  zeal  for  the  covenant,  were  sent  north, 
under  the  command  of  David  Leslie,  who  successively  cap- 
tured the  principal  strengths  belonging  to  Huntly,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions,  spared  the  lives  of  the  na- 
tives ; but  uniformly  did  military  execution  on  the  Irish  aux- 
iliaries. Thence  crossing  through  Badenoch  to  Kintyre,  he 
surprised  the  strong  passes  of  the  country.  Terrified  at  his 
approach,  Macdonald,  placing  a garrison  at  Dunavertie,  a 
castle  upon  the  top  of  a hill,  fled  to  Isla,  where  he  left  his 
father.  Col.  Kettoch,  in  the  fortress  of  Duneveg,  with  two 
hundred  men,  and  carried  the  rest  of  his  followers  to  Ire- 
land ; where,  some  time  after,  he  fell  in  battle.  The  house 
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of  Dunavertie,  although  strong,  had  no  water  within  its  jgoOK 
walls,  but  what  fell  from  the  clouds,  or  was  supplied  from  a XIL 
small  streamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  defended  by  some  out- 
works ; these  being  carried  by  assault,  and  a sultry  month  Massacre 
of  July  affording  no  rain,  the  garrison  was  constrained,  by  ygrtie. 
thirst,  to  surrender  at  discretion,  when  nearly  two  hundred 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  serve  in  the 
French  wars.^  From  Kintyre,  the  expedition  went  to  Isla, 

* Sir  James  Turner,  in  his  MS.  Memoirs,  when  mentioning  the  massacre 
at  Dunavertie,  after  acquitting  the  earl  of  Argyle  of  any  share  of  blame  in  the 
transaction,  makes  the  following  observations: — “ Fourth  lie,  I have  several 
times  spoke  to  the  lieutenant  general  to  save  these  men’s  lives,  and  he  always 
assented  to  it ; and  I know  of  himself,  he  was  unwilling  to  shed  their  blood. 

Fifthlie,  Mr.  John  Nevay,  who  was  appointed  by  the  commission  of  the  kirk 
to  wait  on  him  as  his  chaplaine,  never  ceased  to  tempt  him  to  that  bloodshed, 
yea,  and  threatened  him  with  the  curses  befell  Saull,  for  sparing  the  Amalak- 
ites ; for  with  them  his  theologie  taught  him  to  compare  the  Dunavertie 
men  : and  I verilie  believe  that  this  prevailed  most  with  David  Leslye,  who 
looked  upon  Nevay  as  the  representative  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  Lastlie, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  lieutenant  general  might  legalie  enough,  without 
the  least  transgression  of  either  the  custom,  practice,  or  law  of  warre,  or  his 
own  commission,  have  used  them  as  he  didj  for  he  was  bound  by  no  article 
to  them,  they  having  submitted  themselves  absolutelie  to  his  discretion.  It 
is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  summum  jus  summa  injuria ; and  in  such  cases, 
mercy  is  the  more  Christian,  the  more  honourable,  and  the  more  ordinare  way 
in  our  warres  in  Europe.  But  I really  believe,  advise  him  to  that  act  who  woll, 
he  hath  repented  it  many  times  since,  and  even  very  soon  after  the  doing  it.” 

The  saving  clause  in  the  last  sentence  goes,  I think,  far  to  exculpate  Nevay 
from  the  odious  imputation  of  urging  Leslie  to  this  cruel  act.  Salmonet,  who 
apparently  confounds  forcing  the  pass  of  Tarbet  with  the  affair  at  Dunavertie, 
suggests  an  excuse,  in  the  dread  Leslie  had  of  a fresh  invasion  from  Ireland. 

But  his  instructions  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  the  treaty  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  formerly  noticed  ; and  his  ready  obedience  in  other  cases,  render  it 
rather  dubious  whether  he  needed  any  monitor  in  this.  In  his  own  account  of 
the  taking  of  Lismore,  the  conditions,  he  says,  were,  “ That  he,  the  captain, 
should  yield  the  house,  and  all  that  therein  wes — that  all  the  Irish  should  dye, 
and  his  own  life  and  Harthill’s  be  spared  and  adds,  with  great  coolness,  “ so 
I caused  hang  twenty-seven  Irish.”  In  the  same  despatch,  he  says,  “ Ward- 
hous  was  reduced  without  much  dispute,  wherein  were  fourteen  Irish  and  a 
captain,  all  which  I caused  to  be  put  to  death.”  And  in  a letter  from  Doune- 
bog,  June  25th,  he  gives  the  following  as  his  opinion  of  the  treatment  the 
islanders  should  receive : “ Because  I think  hardly  this  yle,  or  anie  others,  can 
be  brought  to  obedience  without  totallie  ruine  of  them,  1 thought  it  my  duetie 
to  desyre  your  lordship’s  order  by  the  bearer  what  you  will  command  me  to  do 
therein.” — A person  who  could  recommend  the  total  ruin  of  the  isles,  as  the 
best  mode  of  effecting  their  subjugation,  cannot  be  supposed  very  unwilling  to 
shed  blood. 
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where  Duneveg  made  a more  protracted  resistance ; but  the 
governor  being  taken  prisoner,  when  he  incautiously  ven- 
tured without  the  castle,  the  garrison  surrendered,  upon  con- 
dition of  having  their  lives  spared — a condition  which  was 
granted,  the  besiegers  themselves  being  in  want  of  provisions. 
The  officers  were  permitted  to  disperse  upon  parole,  and  the 
common  men  were  given  to  Henry  Sinclair,  a lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  French  service.  The  other  refractory  islands 
submitted  without  much  farther  resistance-* 

* Grand  Indictment  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  with  defences,  1661.  Sir 
James  Turner’s  Memoirs,  MS*  Thuriow’s  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  89,  92. 
Salinoiiet,  p.  254. 
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Charles  I. — ^Reports  of  his  bad  treatment  create  a strong  sensation  in  his  favour. 

— Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  sent  to  England  unsatisfactory. — The 
different  parties  in  Scotland — Parliament  determines  on  War. — The  Church 
averse  to  it- — Hamilton’s  project  for  gaining  the  Ministers. — Resolutions  of 
Parliament ; their  demands  of  the  English. — Their  declaration. — Remon- 
strance of  the  Church  against  it. — Hamilton  appointed  Commander-in-chief. 

— People  averse  to  the  war. — The  enlistment  resisted  in  the  West — In- 
surrections in  England. — Presbyterians  negotiate  with  the  King. — HamiU 

ton  enters  England Joined  by  Langdale. — The  army  declared  traitors. — 

Battle  of  Preston — Hamilton  taken  prisoner — General  Assembly  declare 
against  the  war. — Their  supplication  to  the  King. — Covenanters  obtain  the 
ascendency — Insurrection  in  the  West. — Proceedings  of  Monroe. — Cove- 
nanters invite  Cromwell  to  their  relief. — The  Engagers  submit. — Crom- 
well’s reception  at  Edinburgh — Negotiations  between  the  King  and  Eng- 
lish Parliament. — The  Army  overaw-  the  Parliament. — The  Commons  de- 
clare the  Supreme  Power  to  be  vested  in  the  People. — Erect  a High  Court 
of  Justice  for  trying  the  King — His  trial — Execution. — Character. — Reflec- 
tions— Proceedings  of  the  Scots. — Efforts  to  save  the  King. — They  pro- 
test against  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons — Their  applications  to  Fair- 
fax and  Cromwell  of  no  avail. — Hamilton  escapes  from  Windsor.— Is 
apprehended. — Defence — Execution. — Character. — 1648. — 1649. 

I.  Rumours  of  the  bad  treatment  of  the  king — of  his  being  BOOK 
wantonly  hurried  from  one  place  of  confinement  to  another  XIH. 
— of  his  being  secretly  assassinated — of  his  destruction  being 
determined  by  the  army  of  sectaries,  were  industriously  Reports  of 
spread  by  those  who  styled  themselves  his  friends  in  Scot- 
land  ; and  they  had  in  some  measure  answered  their  purpose, 
by  irritating  the  passions  of  the  nation  against  the  English 
parliament,  and  interesting  the  popular  feelings  on  the  side 
of  fallen  royalty. 
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II.  Hamilton,  who  had  a strong  personal  attachment  to 
Charles,  which  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  that  monarch  had 
not  been  able  to  subdue,  was  now  engaged,  in  consequence 
of  his  repeated  earnest  entreaties,  in  preparing  for  war  in 
support  of  the  prerogative,  by  exciting  and  keeping  alive  the 
returning  sentiments  of  affection  towards  him,  produced  by 
these  daily  reports.  Representing  the  misfortunes  of  the 
king  as  the  crimes  of  the  sectaries,  and  not  the  consequences 
of  his  own  misconduct,  he  depicted  his  imprisonment  as  a 
reproach  on  the  loyalty  of  Scottishmen  who  had  deserted 
him  in  the  hour  of  distress ; but  whose  honour  required  that 
they  should  wipe  away  the  infamy  of  so  base  a charge,  by  a 
grand  universal  attempt  for  his  rescue.  The  duke  himself 
would  have  been  inclined  to  moderate  measures ; but  the 
men  with  whom  he  acted  were  violent,  headstrong,  and  rash, 
and  his  own  earliest  prepossessions  were  in  favour  of  the 
most  unlimited  claims  of  the  king.  His  judgment  told  him — 
and  he  had  repeatedly  told  Charles — that  he  was  convinced 
they  were  wrong,  yet  he  supported  them ; and,  yielding  to 
the  impulse  of  his  friendship,  his  weakness,  which  in  private 
life  might  have  been  harmless,  if  not  amiable,  was  productive 
of  cruel  and  accumulated  ills  to  his  country.  He  had  spread 
reports  of  the  king’s  anxious  and  sincere  desire  to  conciliate 
the  Scots  by  any  concession ; and  Traquair,  on  his  return, 
confidently  asserted,  that  his  majesty  had  given  full  and  en- 
tire satisfaction  to  the  commissioners.  By  such  means,  the 
nation,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  English  independents, 
were  prepared  to  receive  with  open  arms  the  agreement  of 
the  king  to  the  covenant,  and  to  rise  as  one  man  to  effect  his 
deliverance. 

III.  Suspicions,  however,  began  to  be  entertained ; as  all 
who  arrived  from  the  commissioners,  while  liberal  in  their 
general  protestations,  would  not  name  any  of  the  particular 
concessions.  The  ministers  first  sounded  the  alarm,  and  all 
the  pulpits  echoed  with  warnings  against  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  people  deceitfully  ;*  and  when  the  commissioners 
came  back  in  February,  they  found  that  their  suspicions 
were  well  grounded.  The  concessions  were  unsatisfactory, 

* Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  280.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p*  70.  Bushworth,  p.  982. 
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and  the  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  chancellor  and  Lau-  BOOK 
derdale,  so  different  from  what  had  been  expected,  that 
their  friends,  ashamed  and  grieved,  were  loudest  in  their  1648. 
exclamations  against  them.  The  committee  of  estates,  and 
the  commission  of  the  kirk,  met  in  Edinburgh,  to  receive 
these  communications ; and  the  chancellor,  the  day  after 
their  arrival,  repeated  to  the  committee  the  proceedings  of 
their  commissioners  ; he  told  them : — “ that  after  their  ar- 
rival in  London,  they  delivered  the  message  with  which  they  Loudon’s 
were  intrusted  to  the  king- — having  first  acquainted  the  two  theiTpro- 
houses — who  received  it  courteously,  and  informed  them  ceedings. 
that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  the  army  from  Holmby 
against  his  will ; but  that  the  army  allowed  him  greater 
liberty,  and  made  more  flattering  promises,  though,  from 
their  behaviour,  he  did  not  expect  very  punctual  perform- 
ance.* They  then  besought  him,  with  all  humility  and 
earnestness,  to  give  just  satisfaction  to  the  desires  of  the  par- 
liaments of  both  his  kingdoms,  that  religion  and  peace  might 
be  settled,  and  himself  restored  to  his  rights  and  government. 

His  majesty  said,  he  had  sent  many  messages  to  his  houses 
for  that  end,  to  which  he  had  received  no  answer;  “yet,” 
said  the  chancellor,  he  assured  us,  “ that  no  contempt  put 
upon  him,  nor  personal  suffering,  should  make  him  neglect 
any  opportunity  which  might  bring  to  his  languishing  king- 
doms the  blessings  of  a well  grounded  peace  and  thus  end- 
ed the  first  interview.  At  their  next,  his  majesty  said,  he  fear- 
ed they  would  find  that  party  who  were  now  most  prevalent, 
intended  the  ruin  of  religion  and  monarchy,  rather  than  the 
establishment  of  either;  they  in  return,  assured  his  majesty, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  intention  of  others,  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  had  no  design  in  their  covenant-engagements 
with  England,  other  than  the  reformation  and  preservation 
of  religion,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  his  majesty  and 
posterity,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdoms  ; 
and  that  they  would  press  the  two  houses  to  fulfil  these  en- 
gagements, and  to  restore  his  majesty  to  his  just  rights. 

And  they  did  also  instantly  urge  his  majesty,  that  if  they 


f 


* He  was  displeased  because  neither  Cromwell  nor  Ireton  were  disoosed  to 
kiss  his  hand  ! Clarendon. 
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BOOK  should  make  their  applications  upon  these  grounds,  he  would 
give  them  and  the  kingdom  satisfaction;  but  if  they  should 
1648.  relinquish  their  covenant,  break  their  treaties  with  Scotland, 
set  up  a toleration  of  all  religions,  cast  off  the  king,  and 
change  monarchical  government,  yet  they  advised  his  ma- 
jesty to  offer  to  satisfy  the  just  desires  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, especially  respecting  religion,  which  was  the  only  best 
foundation  of  peace,  and  they  were  confident  that  the  utmost 
endeavours  and  power  of  Scotland  would  be  applied  to  re- 
store his  majesty  to  his  just  rights ; and  more  particular- 
ly,” added  he,  we  pressed  the  confirming  of  the  covenant, 
the  establishment  of  presbyterial  government,  and  that  the 
king  would  not  admit  of  a toleration  of  all  the  abominable 
heresies  and  horrid  blasphemies  now  professed  in  England 
under  the  notion  of  religion  ; and  had  long  and  earnest  de- 
bates with  his  majesty  upon  these  heads ; yet  told  him  that 
we  could  not  enter  in  any  way  of  treaty  or  capitulation  with 
his  majesty  by  ourselves,  without  the  joint  concurrence  of 
the  houses,  unless  they  departed  from  their  former  princi- 
Continued.  plcs,  and  relinquished  their  conjunction  with  Scotland.  Af- 
ter our  return  to  London,  we  received  the  propositions  the 
same  day  that  the  king  made  his  escape  from  Hampton 
Court ; but  upon  taking  them  into  consideration,  we  found 
in  them  material  alterations,  and  essential  differences  from 
the  former  propositions,  contrary  to  the  ends  of  the  cove- 
nant, destructive  of  religion,  the  king  and  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms ; and  in  a meeting  with  their  committee  at  Derby 
House,  desired  that  they  would  not  give  just  cause  of  resent- 
ment to  Scotland,  by  slighting  their  desires  and  just  inter- 
ests ; but  no  entreaty  nor  persuasion  of  ours  could  prevail 
so  far  as  to  procure  a meeting  or  conference  ; and  when  they 
resolved  to  present  their  bills  to  the  king  without  us,  we  were 
forced,  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom,  to  enter  our  dissent ; and 
finding  clearly  that  the  desire  of  the  bills  was  to  establish  by 
law  the  power  of  the  sword  perpetually  in  the  hands  of  that 
army  of  sectaries,  and  to  bind  the  subjects  by  a law  to  main- 
tain and  pay  them,  and  to  adjourn  the  parliament,  to  be 
moveable  and  to  go  where  the  army  pleased,  without  settling 
religion,  or  restoring  the  king;  and  only  upon  granting  of 
these  bills,  they  would  enter  on  a personal  treaty  with  the 
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king  upon  the  remainder  of  the  propositions  : — by  which  BOOK 
propositions,  they  desire  the  establishment  of  toleration  in-  XIII. 
stead  of  uniformity,  and  breaking  off  that  conjunction,  which,  ]648. 
by  covenants  and  treaties,  was  bound  up  between  the  two 
kingdoms ; — we  conceived  that  we  had  more  than  reason  to 
try  what  length  the  king  would  come  for  the  preservation 
and  settlement  of  religion,  and  for  his  own  and  his  kingdom’s 
safety.”  Here  the  lord  chancellor,  through  real,  or  political 
indisposition,  stopped  in  his  narration,  probably  with  the  de- 
sign of  preparing  his  auditors  for  the  communication  of  the 
articles,  by  exasperating  their  minds  at  the  treatment  they 
had  received  from  the  English  parliament,  and  alarming 
their  fears  with  the  prevalence  of  sectaries  and  schism.  In 
this  he  succeeded ; but  although  he  had  roused  their  indig- 
nation at  the  insolence  of  the  sectaries,  he  had  not  engaged 
their  confidence  on  behalf  of  the  king.  When  the  conditions  Not  satis* 
were  unfolded  in  another  excusatory  speech,  the  committee 
divided,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  kirk  were  almost  wholly 
adverse  to  the  proceedings  of  the  lords ; each  appointed  some 
of  their  number  to  consult  together,  and  their  meetings  were 
long,  frequent,  and  discordant : nor  were  their  discords 
healed  by  the  deputation  sent  from  the  English  parliament 
to  that  of  Scotland,  which  came  to  reside  in  Edinburgh  dur- 
ing their  sitting,  and  to  endeavour  their  good  offices,  for 
maintaining  the  relations  of  amity  between  the  two  nations.* 

IV.  Before  the  parliament  met,  the  parties  of  this  distract-  State  of 
ed  nation  ranged  under  different  leaders.  The  Covenant- 
ERS,  who  adhered  to  their  original  principles,  and  were 
headed  by  Argyle,  to  whom  were  joined  Balmerino,  Couper, 
Cassilis,  Eglinton,  Lothian,  Arbuthnot,  Torphichen,  Ross, 
Burleigh,  and  Balcarras.  These,  supported  by  a part  of 
the  ministers,  were  attached  to  monarchy,  but,  unwilling 
that  Charles  should  remount  his  throne  without  subscribing  . 
the  covenant  himself,  and  encouraging  it  in  his  kingdoms ; 

* They  consisted  of  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and  Stamford,  Messrs.  Ashurst, 
Stappleton,  Godwin,  and  Birch ; and  Mr.  Herle,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  ministers 
They  had  instructions  to  settle  about  the  L.  100,000  arrears  due  the  Scottish 
army,  and  it  was  alleged,  brought,  besides,  other  equally  cogent  arguments  to 
assist  their  negotiations.  Marshall  was  not  allowed  to  preach  by  the  kirk  com- 
mission, having  preached  at  Berwick  from  Ezekiel  xxi.  25,  26,  27.  applying 
the  passage  to  the  king. 
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and  would  rather  have  suffered  uniformity  in  religion  to  have 
been  interrupted  by  toleration,  than  civil  liberty  to  be  en- 
tirely subverted  by  an  unsafe  or  unrestricted  restoration — 
they  were  more  inclined  to  bear  with  the  sectaries,  than  to 
support  the  malignants.^  The  Political  Presbyterians, 
led  by  Hamilton,  to  whom  were  leagued  Lanark,  Lauder- 
dale, and  a majority  of  the  nobility.  These  professed  a 
greater  zeal  for  the  form  of  church  government,  and  a more 
intolerant  fury  against  independents ; but  they  would  have 
allowed  the  king  and  the  episcopalians  freedom  in  the  full 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  were  little  anxious  about  se- 
curities against  the  abuse  of  a power,  of  which  they  expect- 
ed to  be  the  ministers ; the  moderate  party  in  the  church 
adhered  to  them — they  abhorred  the  sectaries,  and  favoured 
the  delinquents.  And  the  Ultras  (to  use  an  expression 
of  the  present  day) — the  friends  of  despotism ; who  cared 
as  little  for  civil  liberty  as  they  did  for  religion—who  insisted 
upon  the  king’s  being  unconditionally  restored  to  the  throne ; 
Traquair  and  Callendar  were  their  chiefs.  A part  of  the 
ministers  were  found  to  adhere  even  to  these  last,  particu- 
larly Guthrie,  Colville,  Ramsay,  and  Fairfoul.f 

v.  Between  the  covenanters  and  the  Hamiltonian  party, 
the  two  grand  objects  of  contest  were  the  same  upon  which 
the  king  and  the  English  parliament  differed — the  settle- 
ment of  the  church,  and  the  power  of  the  sword.  Much 
time  was  spent  at  the  private  meetings  of  the  principal  lead- 
ers of  the  parties  before  the  estates  assembled,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  accomplish  an  accommodation.  Considerable  diffi- 
culty occurred  in  shaping  the  first  question — whether  the 
kino:  should  be  restored  before  he  signed  the  covenant  ? 
which  was  at  last  evaded  by  an  ambiguous  resolution,  “ that 
religion  and  the  covenant  be  first  settled,  and  the  king  re- 
stored.” The  great  struggle,  however,  was  on  the  other,  on 

• Baillie,  vol.  li.  p.  282. 

f Hamilton  was  ridiculously  suspected  by  some  of  the  Ultras  of  aiming  at 
the  crown  himself.  Montreuil  communicated  similar  suspicions  to  the  French 
court,  with  mischievous  effect.  In  a letter  to  M.  de  Brienne,  from  Edinburgh, 
21st  March,  respecting  a project  for  sending  the  prince  of  Wales  to  Scotland, 
which  Hamilton  opposed,  he  says,  “ Le  dit  Due  me  fit  voir,  qu’il  pense  bien 
plus  a ses  interests,  qu’il  ne  fait  a ceux  de  son  maitre.” 
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which,  indeed,  the  whole  depended ; — whether  the  malig-  BOOK 
nants  should  be  admitted  to  bear  commissions  in  the  army. 

It  was  perceived  at  once,  that  to  allow  this,  was  to  suffer  the  1648. 
military  force  to  fall  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and 
to  relinquish  the  power  of  which  they  were  possessed  for  a 
precarious  prospect,  even  in  case  of  success.  Meanwhile, 
the  pulpits  resounded,  and  the  commission  of  the  church  de- 
clared the  concessions  of  his  majesty  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
employment  of  the  malignants  dangerous  and  sinful.* 

VI.  At  length,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1648,  the  first  session 
of  the  second  triennial  parliament  was  held ; and  by  the  Parliament 
management  of  Hamilton,  a majority  of  the  politico-presby-  meets, 
terians  was  obtained.  This  superiority  was  shown  in  the 
decisions  upon  contested  elections,  which,  in  the  Scottish 
parliament,  were  tried  by  the  whole  house,  and  were  all 
carried  in  favour  of  the  Hamiltonian  party ; and  likewise  in 
the  nomination  of  a secret  committee — the  committee  of  dan- 
ger— intrusted  with  powers  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  manage  the  public  business ; from  this,  al- 
most all  the  covenanters  were  excluded,  except  Argyle,  and 
one  or  two  more,  admitted  at  the  particular  request  of  Ha-  Hamilton’s 
milton,  who  was  anxious  to  have  the  sanction  of  their  pre- 
sence,  while  he  took  care  to  provide  that  their  opposition 
should  be  ineffectual. f The  first  subject  that  attracted  their 
attention,  was  the  declaration  of  the  church  commission, 
which  they  wished  to  suppress ; but  the  ministers,  who  had 
ordered  it  already  to  be  printed,  appointed  it  to  be  read  in 
all  the  churches  next  Sabbath,  on  the  estates  refusing  to  as- 
sure them  that  they  did  not  intend  to  go  to  war  with  Eng- 
land. War,  however,  had  been  determined  on,  and  the  Determine 
most  unjustifiable  methods  were  taken  to  commence  it.  Ber- 
wick  and  Carlisle  were,  by  treaty,  to  remain  without  garri- 
sons ; but  as  they  lay  extremely  convenient  for  protecting  an 
inroad  from  Scotland,  either  by  the  east  or  west  coast,  the 

Hamiltonian  party,  who  asserted  that  their  march  to  Eng-  the  taking 

_ of  Berwick 
and  Car- 

cursion  against  the  sectaries  in  favour  of  the  royal  person,  lisle. 

* Thurlow,  vol.  i.  p.  93,  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  280,  et  seq. 
f Thurlow’s  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  Guthrie’s  Mem-  p.  263.  Acts 
of  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  290,  et  seq 
VOL.  IV.  2 K 


land  would  be  no  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  but  only  an  in 
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and  the  freedom  of  parliament,  obtained  a vote,  authorizing 
their  surprisal — -against  which,  Argyle,  Eglinton,  Lothian, 
and  about  fifty  otliers,  protested ; the  earl  of  Loudon,  on 
this  occasion,  joining  his  old  friends.* 

VII.  The  commission  of  the  kirk,  who  were  equally  averse 
to  war,  expressed  in  private  their  dislike  at  the  measure,  and 
several  of  the  other  party  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to 
desist  from  any  public  opposition,  promising  that  their  de- 
sires respecting  the  non-occupation  of  Berwick,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  malignants  from  the  army,  would  be  granted ; but 
they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  promises  in 
that  quarter,  to  be  deceived  by  them ; and  to  free  their  own 
consciences  from  innocent  blood,  and  from  the  guilt  of  an 
unlawful  enagagement,  they  presented  to  parliament  a pa- 
per, entitled  the  desires  of  the  commissioners  of  the  kirk,  re- 
questing— That  the  grounds  and  causes  of  the  war  might 
be  shown  to  be  so  clear,  that  all  who  were  well  affected 
might  be  satisfied  respecting  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of 
the  engagement,  and  that  no  act  of  hostility  should  be  un- 
dertaken until  these  were  made  manifest ; that  as  the  breaches 
of  the  covenant  by  the  prevailing  party  of  sectarians  were 
evident,  the  parliament  would,  as  required  by  treaty,  parti- 
cularly declare  what  are  those  breaches  of  peace  which  they 
take  to  be  ground  of  war,  that  reparation  thereof  might  be 
sought — that  there  might  be  nothing  assumed  as  a ground 
of  quarrel  that  could  give  offence  to  the  presbyterian 
party  in  England,  who  continued  firm  to  the  covenant — 
that  the  popish  and  prelatical  faction  should  be  as  little  as- 
sociated with  as  the  sectaries — that  his  majesty’s  concessions 
respecting  religion  should  be  declared  unsatisfactory,  and 
his  adherence  to  the  covenant  be  had  by  oath,  under  his 
hand  and  seal — that  for  securing  religion,  only  such  persons 
may  be  appointed  in  the  committees  as  had  hitherto  given 


* Loudon  afterwards  professed  his  repentance  for  his  lapse,  and  at  the  joint 
instigation  of  his  lady,  by  whom  the  estates  chiefly  came  into  the  family,  and 
the  ministers,  he  appeared  upon  the  repenting  stool,  in  his  own  parish  kirk, 
with  many  tears  confessed  his  error,  and  received  a public  rebuke,  in  face  of 
the  congregation,  for  his  breach  of  covenant.  Stevenson’s  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii. 
p.  1226.  Burnet’s  Mem.  p.  337.  Baillie’s  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  286.  Acts  of 
the  Scottish  Par.  vol.  vi.  p.  290,  et  seq. 
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constant  proof  of  their  integrity  and  faithfulness  in  the  cause  BOOK 
— and  that  there  should  be  no  engagement  without  a solemn  XIII. 
oath,  wherein  the  church  might  have  the  same  interest  that  1648. 
they  had  in  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  cause  being 
the  same.’^ 

VIII.  This  vigorous  opposition  occasioned  a delay  and  an  Which  oc 
alteration  in  the  plan.  Langdale  and  Musgrave,  two  Eng-  ^^^sioiis 
lish  royalist  leaders,  who  had  attended  Hamilton,  and  with  pian^*^ 
whom  they  acted  in  concert  at  Edinburgh,  having  secretly 
collected  their  followers  upon  the  borders,  now  seized  upon 
these  two  garrisons  as  if  of  their  own  accord.  Upon  which, 
a commission  to  the  committee  of  danger  was  immediately 
issued,  to  prevent  any  mischief  that  might  arise  to  the  king- 
dom, from  the  garrisoning  of  Berwick  or  Carlisle  by  malig- 
nants  or  sectaries;  and,  next  day,  an  answer  was  returned  to  the 
kirk,  apparently  granting  all  their  desires!^  A conference  was  and  a con^ 
then  appointed  to  be  held  between  a deputation  from  the 
commissioners  of  the  kirk  and  the  committee  of  danger,  to 
agree  upon  the  grounds  of  an  engagement,  and  to  draw  up 
such  a state  of  the  question  as  might  unite  the  nation.  When  Which  is 
the  commissioners  met,  they  found  dangers  lurking  in  every 
line  of  the  parliament’s  answer,  which  they  conceived, — not 
unjustly, — to  be  worded  with  studied  ambiguity,  and  in  too 
general  terms  ;f  and  having  pointedly  expressed  their  dis- 

* Acts  of  the  Scottish  Par.  vol.  vi.  p.  290.  Thurlovv’s  State  Pap.  vol.  i. 
p.  93.  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p 286,  et  seq. 

f The  entire  and  complete  insincerity  of  all  the  negotiations  carried  on  by 
the  politico-presbyterian  party,  fully  justifies  the  conduct  of  the  covenanters, 
in  refusing  to  unite  with  them.  Lanark,  in  a letter  to  the  king,  informs  him, 
that  they  had  sent  demands  to  the  English  parliament  with  the  design  of  hav- 
ing them  refused.  “ The  first,”  says  he,  “ is  concerning  religion,  wherein  we 
are  very  high  and  full ; knowing  it  will  be  refused,  and  we  thereby  obliged  to 
reason  it.”  In  a letter  to  a friend  in  London,  he  tells  him,  “ We  have  pre- 
sented to  the  parliament  a large  declaration,  to  be  emitted  to  the  kingdom, 
containing  the  breaches  of  covenant  and  treaties,  the  demands  which  upon 
them  we  mean  to  make  to  the  two  houses,  and  our  resolutions  in  case  of  a 
refusal : I confess  it  is  clogged  with  many  impertinencies,  to  which  we  are  ne- 
cessitated, for  satisfying  nice  consciences ; yet  it  drives  at  a right  end.”  In 
another  to  the  king,  respecting  the  declaration,  he  observes,  “ We  have  pass- 
ed  a declaration,  which  is  full  of  many  rude  restrictions,  both  in  order  to  your 
majesty,  and  your  faithful  servants  ; but  we  are  forced  to  them  for  the  satisfiic- 
tion  of  the  nice  consciences  of  the  clergy  and  their  proselytes  ; whom  we  find 
stiy  so  inflexible,  that  nothing  can  persuade  them  to  a conjunction  with  us  in 
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BOOK  satisfaction,  in  a reply  which  they  returned  to  the  parliament, 
the  conference  broke  ofF.^' 

1648.  IX.  Some  of  the  more  furious  of  the  Hamiltonian  party, 
were  for  resorting  to  strong  measures,  and  committing  the 
gain  the  mi-  leading  ministers  to  prison  ; but  the  duke,  who  was  anxious 
nisters.  rather  to  procure  their  concurrence  in  his  designs,  and  knew 
their  influence  with  the  people,  endeavoured  to  raise  their 
jealousy  about  the  sectaries,  and  their  regard  for  the  cove- 
nant, by  proclaiming  the  predominance  of  the  one  as  dan- 
gerous, and  the  breach  of  the  other,  as  injurious  and  insult- 
ing. He,  therefore,  proposed  a number  of  resolutions,  which, 
after  much  debate,  were  carried  in  the  parliament,  enumer- 
ating all  the  breaches  of  covenant  of  which  England  had 
been  guilty ; instead  of  reformation  and  defence  of  reli- 
gion, they  stated,  that  that  reformation,  which  by  the  cove- 
nant, ought  to  be  endeavoured,  was  resisted  and  hindered  ; 
instead  of  the  extirpation  of  prelacy,  heresy,  and  schism, 
these  two  last  especially,  although  encroaching,  and  even 
offering  violence  to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  authorities  of 
Resolu-  magistracy,  were  preserved  and  tolerated.  In  the  propo- 
^^^dbypTr'  sals  of  the  army,  episcopacy  was  hinted  at;  and  in  the  new 
liament  propositions,  an  almost  unlimited  toleration  of  heresy  and 
gainst  the  schism  was  endeavoured  to  be  settled,  under  which,  most 
^ horrid  blasphemies  were  openly  professed.  Notwithstand- 
ing it  had  been  ordained  that  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant should  be  taken  by  both  kingdoms ; yet,  through  the 
prevalent  party  of  the  sectaries  and  their  adherents,  this  was 
not  only  laid  aside,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  persons  of 
eminent  and  public  trusts  in  the  army,  and  in  the  country, 
had  never  either  taken  or  been  urged  to  take  it ; — -the  treaty 
was  violated  in  sending  bills  and  propositions  to  the  king, 
not  only  without  the  consent  of  Scotland,  but  contrary  to 
the  express  declaration  of  the  Scottish  commissioners.  Not- 
withstanding the  engagement  of  the  houses,  that  none  hav- 
ing warrant  from  Scotland  should  be  debarred  from  access 

this  work ; yet,  as  we  have  carried  the  declaration,  and  all  that  is  yet  done 
against  their  strongest  endeavours,  so  we  hope,  in  dispight  of  them,  to  be  in- 
struments in  accomplishing  the  chief  end  it  drives  at,  which  is  your  majesty’s 
rest  and  restoration.”  Burnet’s  Mem.  p.  341,  et  seq. 

® Rush  worth,  vol.  vii.  p.  1052. 
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to  the  king,  yet  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  a public  minister,  BOOK 
was,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  debarred  and  publicly  XIII. 
removed  from  Wooburn,  where  his  majesty  then  was,  and 
not  suffered  to  have  access  to  him,  nor  when  reparation  was 
desired  by  the  estates,  was  there  any  given,  and  that  they 
had  laid  claim  to  the  sole  disposing  of  the  king’s  person  in 
England.  In  consideration  of  all  which,  they  conceived  re- 
ligion, the  king,  monarchical  government,  and  the  privileges 
of  parliament  to  be  imminently  wronged,  and  in  danger  to 
be  ruined  ; and  that,  if  the  army  of  sectaries  and  their  ad- 
herents should  still  prevail,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  could 
not  expect  security  from  them,  who  had  been  the  under- 
miners and  destroyers  of  religion,  liberty,  and  the  covenant 
in  England.” 

X.  This  point  gained,  the  party  determined  that  these  re- 
solutions should  be  followed  up  by  three  categorical  de- 
mands from  the  two  houses  at  Westminster,  of  so  extravagant 
a nature,  that  they  knew  they  would  not  be  listened  to ; 
and  which  they  thought  would,  if  refused,  unite  the  original 
covenanters  with  them  : — They  were,  1st,  That  an  effectual 
course  be  taken  by  the  houses  for  enjoining  the  covenant  to 
be  taken  by  all  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  England,  conform 
to  the  treaty  and  the  declaration  of  both  kingdoms,  1643,  by 
which  all  who  would  not  take  the  covenant  were  declared  to 
be  public  enemies,  and  to  be  censured  and  punished  as  pro- 
fessed adversaries  and  malignants ; and  that  reformation  of, 
and  uniformity  in  religion,  be  settled  according  to  the  cove- 
nant ; that,  as  the  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England  have 
agreed  to  the  directing  of  worship,  so  they  would  take  a real  mands 
course  for  practising  thereof,  by  all  the  subjects  of  England  English 
and  Ireland;  that  the  Confession  of  Faith,  transmitted  from  parliament 
the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  to  the  houses,  be  ap- 
proven,  and  the  presbyterian  government,  with  a subordina- 
tion of  the  lower  assemblies  to  the  higher,  be  fully  establish- 
ed in  England  and  Ireland ; and  that  effectual  course  be 
taken  for  suppressing  and  extirpating  of  all  heresies  and 
schisms,  particularly  socinianism,  brownism,  anabaptism, 
erastianism,  and  independencie,  and  for  perfecting  of  what 
is  yet  farther  to  be  done  for  extirpating  popery  and  prelacy, 
and  suppressing  the  practice  of  the  service-book,  commonly 
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called  the  book  of  English  Common  Prayer.  2d,  That  the 
king  might  come,  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety,  to  some 
of  his  houses  in  or  near  London  ; and  3d,  That  all  the  mem- 
bers sequestrated  from  parliament,  who  had  been  faithful  in 
the  cause,  might  be  permitted  to  return,  and  that  the  army 
of  sectaries  under  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  should  be  disbanded. 
These  demands,  which  were  worded  to  meet  the  opinions  of 
the  covenanters,  and  to  which  it  was  supposed  they  could 
form  no  objection,  were  communicated  to  the  ministers. 

XI.  There  was,  however,  too  plain  an  overacting  of  the 
part,  to  produce  other  feelings  than  those  of  distrust ; while 
the  number  of  ultras — that  party  which  had  been  the  source 
and  support  of  all  the  miseries  Scotland  had  suffered — who 
flocked  to  Edinburgh,  kept  them  constantly  upon  the  watch  ; 
and  when  they  saw  the  readiness  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived and  encouraged,  they  could  not  give  unlimited  credit 
to  the  language  now  adopted  by  the  Hamiltonian  faction. 
Sincere  themselves  in  their  attachment  to  the  cause  which 
the  covenant  was  intended  to  support,  the  most  discerning 
among  them  dreaded  less  a forbearance  with  pious  sectaries, 
than  an  alliance  with  profligate  malignants.  Although  they 
could  not,  therefore,  find  direct  fault  with  what  the  demands 
contained,  they  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  what  was 
omitted  ; the  taking  of  the  covenant,  and  the  practice  of  the 
directory,  they  remarked,  were  pressed  only  upon  the  sub- 
jects, while  the  king  and  his  household,  who  were  equally 
bound,  stood  exempted  ; nor  was  there  any  thing  said  about 
any  application  being  made  to  the  king  for  obtaining  his 
consent  to  the  act,  should  the  two  houses  comply. 

XII.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  estates  proceeded  in  their 
warlike  measures  ; passed  an  act  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  for  enrolling  all  the  fencible  men,  and, 
under  pretence  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country  against 
malignants  and  sectaries,  the  Hamilton  party  determined  to 
raise  an  army  to  invade  England.  They,  in  the  meantime, 
sent  off  their  demands  to  the  English  parliament,  and  re- 
quired an  answer  in  fifteen  days ; and  published  a large  de- 
claration to  the  nation,  in  which  they  embodied  the  substance 
of  their  resolutions,  with  the  most  bitter  and  extreme  into- 
lerance, expressed  in  favour  of  presbyterianism  : — they  ,hy- 
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pocritically  wailed  over  the  sinful  and  dangerous  violations 
of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  before  God,  angels,  and 
men,  by  the  prevalent  party  of  the  sectaries  and  their  adher- 
ents, and  the  danger  in  which  it  was  of  being  entirely  de- 
stroyed or  laid  aside  ; and  in  the  same  spirit,  asserted,  if  they 
should  be  forced  into  a war,  through  the  influence  and  power 
of  the  sectaries  inducing  the  two  houses  to  refuse  acceding 
to  their  just  demands,  yet,  they  resolved,  that  as  the  engage- 
ments of  the  kingdom  had  been  constantly,  hitherto,  for  set- 
tling truth  and  peace  under  his  majesty’s  government,  so 
they  should  still  be  for  obtaining  the  same  ends ; and  that 
they  would  be  careful  in  the  management  and  carrying  on 
of  so  pious  and  dutiful  a work,  that  they  should  not  enter 
into  association  and  conjunction  of  forces  with  those  who 
should  refuse  to  swear  and  subscribe  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant ; — -so  far  from  joining  with  either  popish,  prelatical, 
or  malignant  party,  if  they  should  appear  in  arms  to  obstruct 
any  of  the  ends  of  the  covenant,  they  would  endeavour  as 
rigidly  to  suppress  them,  as  enemies  to  the  cause,  as  they 
would  sectaries  ; and  they  solemnly  averred  they  would  give 
trust  in  their  committees  or  armies  to  none  but  such  as  were 
of  known  integrity,  abilities,  and  faithfulness  to  this  cause 
and  covenant,  and  against  whom  there  could  be  no  just  cause 
of  exception.  And  having  found  his  majesty’s  late  conces- 
sions and  offers  concerning  religion  not  satisfactory,  they 
declared  their  resolution,  before  any  agreement  should  be 
made  with  him,  that  his  majesty  should  give  assurance  by 
his  solemn  oath,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he  should,  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  give  his  royal  assent  to  such  acts 
of  parliament  as  should  be  prescribed  to  him  by  the  parlia- 
ments of  either  or  both  kingdoms,  for  enjoining  the  league 
and  covenant,  and  establishing  presbyterial  government.  Di- 
rectory of  Worship,  and  Confession  of  Faith,  in  all  his  ma- 
jesty’s dominions.* 

XIII.  This  declaration,  which  Lanark  was  endeavouring  to 
excuse  to  the  king  as  never  intended  to  be  put  in  execution,f 
was  viewed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  church,  exactly  as 

* Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  308. 

■f  Vide  his  Correspondence  in  Burnet’s  IMemoirs,  and  as  quoted,  p.  307, 
Note. 
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it  was  intended,  a mere  blind  ; and  they  gave  into  parlia- 
ment a representation  against  it,  remarkable,  not  less  for  its 
liberality  than  its  wisdom  : — They  particularly  noticed  the 
favour  into  which  malignants,  who  were  the  first  occasioners 
of  trouble  to  the  kirk,  were  now  received,  and  reminded 
them,  that  if  the  covenant  had  been  broken  by  sectaries,  it 
had  been  broken  by  malignants  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  that  true  zeal  would  strike  both  ways.  As  to  the  cove- 
nant being  omitted  to  be  pressed  on  the  king  by  the  English 
parliament,  that  w'as  also  done  in  the  desires  sent  up  to  his 
majesty  from  the  commissioners  of  the  estates  of  Scotland. 
And  as  for  the  general  taking  of  that  bond,  it  had  been  done 
by  the  representatives,  and  time  might  bring  the  rest  to  con- 
sent, which  they  might  the  more  reasonably  expect,  as  the 
ministers  in  the  several  counties  of  England  had  expressed 
themselves  strongly  in  its  favour.  Although  lord  Lauder- 
dale had  been  denied  access  to  his  majest}'  by  some  of  the 
soldiers,  the  general  had  disclaimed  the  act,  and  his  lord- 
ship  had  afterwards  been  frequently  admitted.  And  whe- 
ther the  English  parliament’s  sending  bills  to  the  king  for 
his  consent  without  Scotland’s  concurrence,  w^as  a breach  of 
treaty,  was  very  disputable,  considering  that  Scotland  had 
not  only  debated,  but  would  have  agreed  with  the  king,  at 
Newcastle,  without  England.  As  to  the  demands  sent  to 
the  English  parliament,  they  could  never  consider  the  not 
assenting  to  them  justifiable  grounds  of  war  : — 1st,  Because 
while  they  desired  all  who  had  not  taken  the  covenant  in 
England  to  be  declared  public  enemies,  they  had  not  them- 
selves proceeded  in  that  manner  with  those  in  Scotland  who 
had  not,  even  up  to  that  day,  taken  it ; they  do  not  approve 
of  its  being  peremptorily  required  that  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  sent  from  the  divines  at  Westminster,  be  approved, 
but  cautiously ; and,  in  fine,  it  was  their  opinion,  that  uni- 
formity in  religion  should  be  endeavoured  in  fair  brotherly 
ways,  and  not,  as  now,  by  the  parliament’s  declaration,  in- 
to causes  of  war.  2d,  They  desired  that  there  might  be  no 
engagement  by  war  to  restore  his  majesty  to  one  of  his 
houses,  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety — which  was  re- 
storing him  to  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  his  royal  power 
— until  he  consent  to  give  security,  that  the  late  proceed- 
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ings  ill  both  kingdoms,  with  regard  to  religion,  shall  neither  book 
be  called  in  question,  nor  rescinded  : to  act  otherwise,  would 
be  to  demand  the  disposal  of  his  majesty’s  person  in  Eng- 
land  by  Scotland ; and  this  would  be  considered  by  all  par- 
ties in  England,  as  so  prejudicial  to  the  national  rights,  that 
all  would  unite  against  it.  3d,  As  to  the  disbanding  of  the 
army  of  sectaries,  they  do  think  no  persons  ought  to  be  in- 
trusted with  arms  who  have  not  taken  the  covenant,  and, 
therefore,  they  would  wish  all  sectaries  in  England  disarm- 
ed ; yet  they  conceive  it  absolutely  necessary,  that  there 
should  be  some  force  to  resist  the  prelatical  and  malignant 
party,  especially,  as  some  had  already  appeared  in  arms,  in 
several  places,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  who  have  dis- 
covered their  intentions  to  be  exceedingly  malignant ; and 
besides  the  countenance  and  encouragement  given  by  them- 
selves to  the  English  malignants,  would  operate  to  retard  and 
hinder  that  desirable  event.^ 

XIV.  What  rendered  the  dissension  between  church  and 
state,  or  between  the  covenanters  and  the  engagers,  com- 
plete and  irreconcilable,  was  the  nomination  of  the  com- 
manders for  the  levy.  Leven  had  resigned  in  disgust,  plead- 
ing the  infirmities  of  old  age;  and  David  Leslie,  who  was 
appointed  major-general  of  the  norse,  refused  to  act,  unless 
the  church  were  satisfied  ; a hollow  show  of  negotiation  had 
been  carried  on  between  Argyle  and  Hamilton,  which  in- 
duced a belief  that  some  compromise  might  take  place  ; but 

when  the  latter  was  nominated  commander-in-chief,  and  the  Hamilton 

earl  of  Callendar  his  lieutenant-general,  there  no  longer  ex- 

° commandei 

isted  any  doubt  respecting  the  invasion  of  England,  or  the  in-chief, 
ruin  of  the  expedition.  Still  Middleton  and  the  troops  un- 
der him  had  stood  firm ; when,  however,  he  also  was  per- 
suaded to  accede,  the  covenanters  perceived  that  they  had 
lost  the  army,  and  that  there  remained  only  to  them  the 
thunder  of  the  church, 

XV.  The  declarations  of  the  parliament  were  met  by  the 
representations  of  the  commission  ; and  while  the  officers  of 
the  state  were  pressing  men  into  the  service,  the  ministers 
were  preaching  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  engagement.*)' 


* Rushvvorth,  vol.  vii.  p.  1 1 14.,  et  seq. 
VOL.  IV.  2 s 
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Several  synods,  burghs,  and  shires  petitioned  that  the  levy 
might  not  be  put  into  execution  till  the  church  was  satisfied; 
but  the  faction,  who  carried  all  before  them,  would  admit  of 
no  delay.  They  ordered  that  their  enactment  should  be 
carried  into  effect  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  under  the 
highest  penalty,  and  adjourned  from  May  11th  to  June  1st, 
in  order  to  urge  forward  the  conscription.  But  the  men 
were  extremely  backward  and  unwilling  to  enlist ; through- 
out all  Scotland  the  levies  went  on  slowly ; in  the  west,  the 
people  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  a general  revolt, 
and  recruits  were  dragged  by  force  to  the  standard  of  the 
engagement.  A species  of  military  execution  was  inflicted 
upon  Glasgow ; six  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  were  sent  to 
that  city,  with  orders  to  quarter  on  the  magistrates,  council, 
session,  and  their  friends,  which  were  punctually  fulfilled  ; on 
some  ten,  on  others  twenty  or  thirty  w^ere  billeted,  who,  be- 
sides meat  and  drink,  wine  and  good  cheer,  exacted  their 
pay,  and  even  more.  In  ten  days  they  cost  a few,  and  these 
not  the  richest  of  the  inhabitants,  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  Scots,  besides  plundering.* 

XVI.  In  Clydesdale,  the  disposition  to  rise  was  very  ge- 
neral, and  had  any  leading  men  in  that  quarter  come  for- 
ward, the  majority  of  the  population  would  have  followed. 
Callendar  and  Middleton,  to  prevent  any  serious  opposition, 
were  sent  instantly  west,  and  on  Monday,  June  10th,  they 
rendezvoused  at  Stewarton  sixteen  hundred  horse,  and 
about  ten  thousand  foot.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  shire  of  Ayr,  who  had  had  a committee  meeting  at  Ric- 
carton  on  the  Saturday,  respecting  the  course  they  were  to 
pursue,  learning  that  Fife  remained  tranquil,  that  Argyle 
had  gone  to  Inverary,  and  that  a large  force  had  arrived  in 
the  neighbourhood,  determined  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
resistance,  and  as  a number  of  the  Clydesdale  men  were  to 
communicate  at  Mauchline  next  day,  sent  notice  thither  of 
their  determination.  The  assemblage,  however,  would  not 
disperse;  but  after  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  they 
mustered  on  Mauchlin-moor  about  twelve  hundred  horse, 
eight  hundred  foot,  and  eight  ministers.  While  in  the  act 

* Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 
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of  choosing  officers,  Middleton  made  his  appearance  with  the  BOOK 
advance,  and  the  ministers,  to  prevent  bloodshed,  immediately 
went  up  to  him  ; — a capitulation  was,  in  consequence,  entered 
into,  by  which  the  whole  were  allowed  quietly  to  disperse,  ex- 
cept such  as  had  been  appointed  soldiers,  and  refused  to  join. 

When  the  ministers  returned,  and  informed  the  crowd  of  this 
agreement,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  belonged  to  Kyle 
and  Cunninghame  went  home ; but  the  recruits,  joined  by  the 
Clydesdale  men,  stood  out.  After  remaining  nearly  an  hour 
in  parley,  Middleton  ordered  his  horse  to  charge,  and  the 
greater  part  fled  ; a few  however  took  possession  of  a bridge, 
and  disputed  the  passage  stoutly  : nearly  forty  fell,  nor  were 
they  dislodged,  till  Callendar  arrived  with  the  main  body. 

Angus,  Mearns,  even  Roxburgh  and  the  south  were  simi- 
larly agitated,  although  no  such  sanguinary  meetings  took 
place  ; but  the  disputes  prevented  the  levies  from  proceed- 
ing with  alacrity,  and  the  only  opportunity,  when  a Scottish 
army,  if  properly  directed,  might  have  entered  England  with 
some  probability  of  success,  was  allowed  to  pass. 

XVII.  The  first  rumours  of  dissatisfaction  in  Scotland,  fill-  Effects  of 
ed  the  king’s  party  in  England  with  the  most  sanguine  ex-  the  Scot- 
pectations;  and  all  who  were  left  discontented  at  the  con- ments  on 
elusion  of  the  last  war,  looked  forward  to  the  movements 
there,  for  enabling  them  to  recover  what  they  had  lost  in 
the  struggle,  or  acquire  what  they  had  been  disappointed 
in  gaining.  The  presbyterians  expected,  by  the  return  of 
their  troops,  to  resume  tlie  ascendency  they  were  forced  to 
resign  at  their  departure,  and  the  parliament  hoped  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  sectarian  army.  The  more  forward  ul- 
tras proceeded  to  action;  but  a total  want  of  concert  in  their 
insurrectionary  attempts  rendered  them  abortive,  and  en- 
abled the  energetical,  well  directed  operations  of  a small 
sectarian  force  to  quell  them  almost  before  the  engagers 
were  prepared  to  take  the  field. 

xviii.  For  some  months,  they  agitated  the  whole  country. 

In  London,  the  apprentices  rose  and  declared  for  king 
Charles,  then  forced  the  lord  mayor  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
Tower,  nor  were  they  put  down  without  considerable  blood-  Encourage 
shed.  The  Surrey  men  presented  a petition  of  similar  im-  ces  there' 
port  to  parliament,  but,  unluckily,  attacking  the  guard,  were 
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defeated  and  dispersed  also  with  some  loss.  A more  for- 
midable insurrection  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  which  was  head- 
ed by  Goring,  now  earl  of  Norwich,  sir  Charles  Lucas,  and 
lord  Capel,  required  the  presence  of  the  general,  Fairfax, 
himself.  In  Wales,  Langhorn,  Powel,  and  Poyer,  who  had 
served  the  parliament,  being  ordered  to  disband,  rather  than 
comply  accepted  commissions  from  the  prince,  and  raised 
the  royal  standard  ; these  were  defeated  by  colonel  Horton 
in  the  field,  and  finally  subdued  by  Cromwell,  who  took 
Pembroke  castle.  Glenham  and  Langdale  kept  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  in  restless  agitation ; they  were 
held  in  check  by  major-general  Lambert,  who  prevented 
them  from  becoming  formidable,  and  watched  the  advance 
of  the  Scottish  forces.  While  these  disturbances  demanded 
the  presence  of  the  army,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  its 
commanders,  the  English  parliament  was  freed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  that  body,  and  the  number  of  officers  who  were 
required  to  join  their  regiments — for  after  the  battle  of  Nase- 
by  the  self-denying  ordinance  became  a dead  letter — -restored 
to  the  presbyterian  interest  once  more  a preponderance. 
The  prosecutions  against  the  secluded  members  were  then 
dropped,  and  they  were  recalled  to  their  seats;  the  militia 
was  restored  to  the  city  of  London,  the  vote  for  no  more 
addresses  rescinded,  and  negotiations  recommenced  with  the 
king. 

XIX,  At  length  the  reluctant  Scots  were  forced  into  the 
field,  and  Hamilton,  with  an  ill-equipped,  ill-disciplined,  dis- 
satisfied host  entered  England  by  the  west  border ; their 
numbers,  including  about  four  thousand  horse,  amounting 
to  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men.  They  were  followed,  in  a 
few  days  after,  by  two  thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand 
horse,  who  had  arrived  from  Ireland,  under  the  command 
of  Monroe,  but  were  wholly  destitute  of  artillery.  Nor 
did  the  talents  of  the  officers  compensate  for  the  deficiencies 
of  the  troops.  Hamilton  not  only  wanted  capacity  for  re- 
gulating the  movements  of  an  army  himself,  but,  likewise, 
that  promptitude  of  acting  according  to  the  suggestions  of 
others,  which  tended  to  disqualify  him  equally  for  directing, 
or  being  directed.  Callendar,  who  had  been  bred  in  the 
Dutch  service,  had  ingrafted  their  mulish  obstinacy  on  his 
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iialive  pride,  and  constantly  thwarted  every  proposal  that  did 
not  originate  with  himself;  Middleton  had  activity,  but  was 
only  fitted  for  irregular  warfare  ; and  Baillie,  lieutenant-ge- 
neral of  foot,  was  one  of  the  continental  tacticians,  whose 
military  knowledge  was  ill  adapted  for  meeting  the  bold  and 
rapid  manoeuvres,  now,  by  the  genius  of  the  English  gene- 
rals, introduced  into  modern  warfare. 

XX.  A total  want  of  decision  characterized  this  expedi- 
tion ; a natural  consequence  of  the  duplicity  and  hypocrisy 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  of  the  temporizing  politics 
and  wavering  disposition  of  their  chief.^  No  party  was  sin- 
cere, and  no  party  trusted  the  other.  The  ultras — although 
those  to  whom  the  duke  was  certainly  the  most  attached 
— were  not  admitted  to  join  the  army,  because  they  refused 
the  covenant,  but  they  acted  in  concert  with  him  ; while 
the  presbyterians — the  natural  allies  of  the  engagers  in 
the  contest,  had  the  professions  of  their  leaders  been  with- 
out dissimulation — -were  rather  shunned  than  courted.  For 
a month  the  troops  lay  inactive  in  the  north  ; there 
they  were  joined  by  Langdale’s  force,  consisting  of  four 
thousand  foot,  and  about  eight  hundred  mounted,  who,  to 
keep  up  appearances,  remained  always  a day’s  march  in 
front  of  the  Scots  ; but  they  received  their  orders  from  the 
duke,  and  their  conjunction  was  considered  so  complete,  that 
all  parties  in  England,  presbyterians  and  sectaries,  united  in 
proclaiming  the  whole  force  traitors,  covenant-breakers,  and 
malignants.-j- 

XXI.  After  garrisoning  Carlisle,  Hamilton  remained  in 
Westmoreland,  apparently  without  an  object,  till  famine 
obliged  him  to  proceed ; and  then,  instead  of  advancing 
through  Yorkshire,  as  Baillie  advised,  where  he  would  have 
found  a friendly  population,  he  marched  into  Lancashire,  on 
the  representation  of  Callendar,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
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* The  duke  entered  England  in  great  state.  “ He  marched  himself  in  the 
van  of  the  Scottish  army,  with  his  trumpeters  before  him,  all  in  scarlet  cloaks 
full  of  silver  lace.  With  the  duke  did  march  a life  guard  of  Scottishmen, 
all  very  proper,  and  well  clothed  with  standards  and  equipage  like  a prince. 
In  the  van  of  the  army  marched  four  regiments  of  horse,  seven  colom’s  to  a 
regiment — the  foot  had  ten  colours  in  their  regiment.”  Kush  worth,  vol.  vii. 
p.  1193. 

f May’s  Breviary,  p.  193.  Hutchison's  Mem.  4to.  Ed.  p 285. 
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exhaust  a hostile  than  a friendly  country,*  leaving  Monroe, 
who  would  not  act  under  Callendar  or  Baillie,  at  Kendal, 
with  his  troops — the  best  in  the  whole  army — to  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  the  cannon  from  Scotland  ; but  with  instructions,  in 
case  of  the  main  body’s  being  attacked,  to  fall  back  upon  Ap- 
pleby castle,  or  Carlisle,  and  secure  himself  till  further  or- 
ders.'l’  Langdale,  whose  corps  formed  the  advanced  guard, 
was  entirely  trusted  with  procuring  intelligence,  while  his 
own  cavalry  were  spread  over  the  country  in  search  of  fo- 
rage. In  this  manner,  the  expedition  advanced  as  three  se- 
parate ’ divisions,  without  proper  communication  with  each 
other,  and  without  a plan. 

XXII.  At  Preston,  they  first  learned  that  Cromwell,  who 
they  supposed  to  be  still  in  Wales,  had  effected  a junction 
with  Lambert ; and  such  was  the  insubordination  or  indeci- 
sion of  the  officers,  that  although  Langdale,  who  w^as  attack- 
ed by  surprise,  and  maintained  a contested  action  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town  upwards  of  four  hours,  repeat- 
edly sent  pressing  messages  for  support,  yet  the  Scottish 
army  remained  immovable  at  a very  short  distance,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  be  forced  into  the  town  before  any  of  them  join- 
ed ; and  then,  only  a few  horse,  with  the  general,  came  to 
share  in  his  defeat.  Driven  by  the  sectaries  from  the  streets, 
still  the  bridge  was  tenable,  and  the  number  of  the  allies 
double ; but  dislodged  from  this  also,  they  abandoned  their 
ammunition  in  despair,  and  commenced  a disorderly  retreat 
in  the  night,  pursued  hotly  by  inferior  numbers.  At  Wigan, 
they  only  stopped  till  the  English  army  advanced,  and  next 
morning,  continued  their  flight  to  a pass  near  Warwick, 
where  they  halted,  and  turning  on  their  pursuers,  defended 
the  place  for  several  hours ; a furious  assault  from  the  whole 
of  the  enemv,  drove  them  from  their  station  in  disorder  to 
Warrington ; there  the  foot  took  possession  of  the  bridge, 


* Burnet’s  Mem.  p.  361.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  Lancashire,  one  of  the 
counties  which  had  adopted  the  presbyterian  model,  should  have  been  ad- 
verse, had  they  considered  Hamilton  hearty  in  the  cause ; but  they  knew  his 
professed  attachment  to  the  covenant  was  hypocritical,  and,  therefore  they 
were  inimical  They  ranked  him  among  the  malignants  ; and  justly,  taking 
even  the  testimony  of  his  own  partial  biographer. 
f Brnmet’s  Mem.  p.  358. 
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but  being  deserted  by  the  horse,  lieutenant  general  Baillie, 
their  commander,  capitulated  to  Cromwell,  and  they  deliver- 
ed up  their  arms  on  condition  of  having  their  lives  spared. 
The  duke,  with  the  remainder,  about  three  thousand  horse, 
retired  upon  Utoxeter,  where,  jaded  and  worn  out,  they 
sought  refuge  from  the  revenge  of  the  countrymen,  who, 
exasperated  at  their  licentious  conduct  on  the  march,  de- 
stroyed their  stragglers  wherever  they  fell  in  with  them  ; 
and  the  county  militia,  who  w^ere  attached  to  the  parlia- 
ment, at  the  same  time  assembling,  cut  off  about  five  hun- 
dred prisoners.  According  to  Cromwell’s  despatch,  the 
numbers  engaged  in  this  battle,  were — Scottish,  about  twelve 
thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse;  English,  under  Lang- 
dale,  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred 
horse,  in  all,  twenty  and  one  thousand.  Of  these,  about 
two  thousand  were  slain,  and  eight  thousand  six  hundred 
prisoners.  The  army  that  defeated  them,  were  not  estimat- 
ed at  more  than  the  killed  and  prisoners.* 

* The  royalists  in  England,  to  whom  Hamilton’s  overthrow  was  a severe 
disappointment,  vented  their  chagrin  in  invectives  against  Oliver  Cromwell’s 
nose,  which  seems  at  this  date  to  have  been  a very  obnoxious  member  of  the 
commonwealth.  “ Nothing,”  says  one  of  the  Ultra  journalists  of  that  day,  “ is 
heard  among  the  brethren  but  triumph  and  joy,  singing  and  mirth,  for  their 
happy  success — thanks  to  the  devil  first,  and  next  to  Noll  Cromwell’s  nose!— 
against  the  Scots,  whom  they  vaunt  they  have  beaten  to  dust,  the  truth  is, 
even  duke  Hamilton  himself  was  corrupted  with  money.  Why  else  did  he  de- 
liver five  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  unto  the  command  of  major 
general  Baillie,  a sworn  servant  to  the  kirkmen  of  Scotland,  who  surrendered 
them  all  up  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  without  striking  one  stroke  ? The 
Scots  army  is  totally  routed,  so  great  are  our  sins,  and  so  fierce  is  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty  against  us.  Duke  Hamilton,  being  besieged  in  the  town  of 
Utoxeter,  was  forced  to  yield  himself  and  the  small  handful  with  him ; and, 
as  if  the  devil  got  the  sole  sway  of  mundane  affairs,  the  most  valiant  and  he- 
roic knight,  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  was  unluckily  surprised,  with  some  other 
worthy  loyalists,  as  they  were  sitting  in  a blind  ale-house,  where  they  supposed 
themselves  secure,  and  carried  prisoners  to  Nottingham  castle.  Munro,  one 
of  the  best  soldiers  in  Christendom,  is  coming  on  with  a powerful  army  to  give 
Noll  Cromwell  another  field  fight ; he  hath  sent  orders  to  the  estates  of  Scot- 
land, imploring  them  for  a recruital  both  of  men  and  money,  which  they  have 
ordered  him  ; the  renowned  earl  of  Callendar  with  some  troops  of  horse  is  es- 
caped to  him,  with  whom  he  hath  united  his  remnant.  If  Cromw’ell  can  shat- 
ter this  army  also,  he  will  prove  himself  one  of  the  most  fortunate  villains  that 
ever  acted  mischief ; but  he  will  find  hard  play  here,  for  these  will  not  be 
laugh’t  out  of  their  loyalty,  or  frightened  out  of  themselves  with  the  blazing  of 
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XXIII.  His  Grace  was  speedily  blocked  up  in  Utoxeter, 
by  a body  of  the  county  militia,  who  amused  him  with  a 
treaty  for  capitulating,  till  Lambert  came  up  and  secured 
him.  Callendar,  however,  with  about  one  half,  refusing  to 
await  the  issue  of  his  general’s  timid  and  irresolute  negotia- 
tions, broke  through  the  enemy  and  escaped.  Thus  was 
destroyed  an  army,  which,  managed  with  common  prudence, 
might  have  effected  the  object  for  which  it  was  pretended  to 
be  raised;  but  which  was  rendered  useless,  and  eventually 
ruined  by  a junction  with  the  cavaliers,  to  whom,  by  their 
own  declarations,  the  leaders  were  in  sentiment  utterly  op- 
posed. When  the  engagers  entered  England,  Cromwell 
was  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Pembroke  castle ; and  Fairfax, 
who  was  friendly  to  the  presbyterians,  was  employed  in  that 
of  Colchester.  Had  they  then  issued  a declaration,  that 
they  meant  to  liberate  the  parliament  and  the  king  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  independents,  and  followed  it  up  by  a rapid 
march  through  the  counties  attached  to  their  cause,  direct 
to  the  capital,  and  cordially  coalesced  with  the  two  houses, 
all  was  in  their  favour ; but  their  irresolute  conduct,  the  fla- 
grant irregularities  of  the  army,  and  the  more  than  suspect- 
ed principles  of  the  commanders,  exasperated  the  people, 
and  allowed  their  opponents  time  to  concentrate  and  over- 
whelm them. 

XXIV.  Hardly  had  the  fatal  expedition  marched,  when  the 
general  assembly  sat  down, — July  12th.  Their  moderator 
was  Mr.  George  Gillespie,  whose  distinguished  talents  were 
universally  known  and  respected  ; but  who  laboured  under 
the  double  disadvantage  of  ill  health,  and  an  imputation  of 
being  favourably  inclined  to  the  sectaries.^  Their  princi* 

his  beacon  nose” — Parlt.  Porter,  August  2Stl)  to  Sept.  4th,  1648.  In  the 
Merc.  Pragmat.  he  is  always  designated  JRuh^  JVose.  In  the  Merc.  Elencr. 
the  army  was  made  to  march  “ by  the  lighting  up  of  the  glow  worm  on  Noll’s 
nose.”  And  in  relating  a conversation  he  is  said  to  have  had  with  the  duke  of 
Glouster,  when  the  prince  refused  to  be  put  apprentice,  the  conclusion  is  thus 
given  : — “ Almighty  Nose  makes  answer,  ‘Boy,  you  must  bean  apprentice;  for 
all  your  father’s  revenue  would  not  make  holy  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  he  hath 
done  the  kingdom and  so  Nose  went  out  blowing.”  Merc.  Elenct-  February 
21st  to  28th,  1649. 

* The  proceedings  of  the  covenanters  in  this  assembly  hav'e  been  much  mis- 
represented. Those  who  really  adhered  to  the  covenant  would  have  forborne 
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pal  business  was  political.  The  committee  of  estates  hoped 
to  prevent  them  from  approving  of  the  proceedings  of  their 
commission,  especially  as  they  had  procured  the  absence  of 
the  leading  lay  members,  Argyle,  the  chancellor,  and  War- 
riston,  and  had  accused  the  commissioners  of  such  misde- 
meanours, as  rendered  them  incapable  of  voting  in  the  as- 
sembly, until  they  were  exculpated  ; but  notwithstanding, 
their  conduct  was  unanimously  approven,  and  their  judg- 
ment respecting  the  unlawfulness  of  the  engagement  con- 
firmed. At  which,  the  committee,  highly  dissatisfied,  de- 
sired to  know  what  the  assembly  would  require  for  secur- 
ing religion  ? — the  assembly  answered,  the  repeal  of  the  un- 
lawful engagement ; and,  that  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  ma- 
lignant parties,  should  be  declared  enemies  to  the  cause,  as 
well  as  the  sectaries  ; that  ail  association  with  their  forces  or 
councils  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  management  of  the 
public  affairs,  might  be  intrusted  to  men  of  undoubted  and 
unimpeachable  integrity,  whose  conduct  had  given  no  just 
cause  of  exception  or  jealousy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
peated the  demands  of.  the  commission.  To  this  the  commit- 
tee replied,  craving  scripture  for  the  unlawfulness  of  the  en- 

with  the  sectaries,  and  even  with  the  erastians,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  sub- 
stantial security  for  themselves ; but  the  death  of  Gillespie,  who  bade  fair  to 
succeed  to  all  the  influence  of  Henderson,  was  a most  unfortunate  circumstance 
for  the  cause  of  toleration  in  Scotland.  He  evidently  divided  the  assembly, 
and  carried  a majority,  for  which  Baillie  appears  to  have  borne  him  a grudge. 
James  Guthrie,  who  was  afterwards  executed  for  the  cause,  was  of  similar  senti- 
ments. Baillie  complains,  that  his  [Gillespie's]  draught  [of  the  declaration] 
was  wanting  of  that  which  he  thought  the  chief  thing  ; a sharp  complaint  against 
the  sectarian  army,  and  the  parliament’s  negligence  [in  this]  to  perform  their 
part  of  the  covenant.”  Here  it  requires  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
covenanters,  like  all  other  public  bodies,  that  ever  existed,  were  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  their  different  leaders ; and,  like  them,  liable  to  the  charge  of  oc« 
casional  inconsistency.  Their  ruling  principles  of  love  to  religion  and  liberty 
never  changed,  but  their  concessions  to  sectaries  varied,  and  would  have  been 
much  more  in  consonance  with  true  Christian  principles,  but  for  the  affected 
zeal  of  those  political  hypocrites,  who  afterwards  endeavoured  to  stigmatize 
them  as  fanatics  and  dissemblers,  and  who,  by  an  incessant  repetition  of  their 
slanders — the  more  furiously  repeated,  the  more  clearly  they  were  refuted— 
have  contrived,  among  those  who  do  not  choose  to  examine,  to  shift  from  their 
own  shoulders  the  charge  of  hypocrisy,  of  which  they  stood  doubly  guilty. 
Stevenson’s  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1260.  Baillie’s  Letters,  vob  ii.  p.  299,  et 
seq.  Printed  Acts,  1648.  Rushworth- 
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gagenient,  and  for  their  meddling  with  matters  of  war  and 
peace.  The  assembly  justified  themselves  in  a declaration 
concerning  the  present  dangers  of  religion,  and  especially 
the  unlawful  engagement  in  war  against  the  kingdom  of 
England: — “Our  witness,”  said  they,  “is  in  heaven,  and  our 
record  on  high,  that  we  do  not  this  from  any  disrespect  to 
the  parliament,  whom  we  have  honoured,  and  will  ever  ho- 
nour, and  also  obey  in  all  things  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  to  our  solemn  covenants,  and  to  the  duties  of 
our  callings ; nor  from  any  disloyalty  to  the  king,  or  any 
contentious  humour  about  light  or  small  matters,  but  from 
conscience  of  our  duty  when  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  peace, 
and  liberties  of  the  kirk  are  encompassed,  and  almost  over- 
whelmed with  great  and  growing  dangers.”  They  lamented 
the  manner  in  which  the  army  was  raised,  and  the  materials 
of  which  it  was  composed  ; the  unprincipled  character  of  the 
soldiers — ^arising  from  the  admission  of  papists,  Irish,  non 
covenanters,  malignants,  and  men  under  church  discipline — 
who,  in  forwarding  the  levy,  had  “ used  horrible  extortion  of 
money,  and  great  spoil  of  goods,  singling  out  those  for  the 
objects  of  their  oppression  who  were  known  to  have  petition- 
ed parliament  against  the  engagement,  or  to  make  conscience 
of  the  worship  of  God  in  their  families  ; and,  as  though  the 
war  had  been  against  God  himself,  the  Sabbaths  were  ne- 
glected and  profaned  by  riot ; ministers  and  people  impeded 
in  coming  together,  divine  worship  in  many  places  disturb- 
ed, the  preachers  insulted,  and  the  hearers  dragged  to  the 
rendezvous.”  They  complained  “ that  the  desires  of  the  kirk 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  religion  had  been  entirely  ne- 
glected in  the  engagement;  and  if  God’s  glory  be  intended,” 
they  asked,  “ what  meaneth  the  employing  and  protecting  in 
this  army  so  many  blasphemers,  persecutors  of  piety,  and 
others,  guilty  of  notorious  and  crying  sins  ? — or  how  can  it 
be  pretended  that  the  good  of  religion  is  principally  aimed 
at,  when  it  is  proposed  that  the  king’s  majesty  shall  be 
brought  to  some  of  his  houses,  in  or  near  London,  with  free- 
dom, honour,  and  safety,  before  ever  there  be  any  security 
had  from  him,  or  so  much  as  any  application  made  to  him 
for  the  good  of  religion  ? They  considered  themselves,  there- 
forCj  called  upon  to  declare  the  many  clear  and  full  testirno- 
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nies  of  scripture  against  the  violation  of  covenants;  and  that 
the  engagement  was  a direct  breach  of  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  was  evident  from  the  neglect  by  the  engagers 
of  every  article  in  that  treaty  which  regarded  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  England  and  Ireland,  of  which  there  was 
some  hopeful  beginning,  and  for  which  a good  foundation 
had  been  laid ; also,  when,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  union,  a breach  is  endeavoured  between 
the  kingdoms,  not  only  in  taking  in  and  garrisoning  their 
frontier  towns,  but,  likewise,  entering  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land with  an  army,  and,  joining  with  the  common  ene- 
mies of  both  kingdoms.  They  could  not,  in  these  circum- 
stances, without  involving  themselves  in  the  guiltiness  of  so 
unlawful  an  enterprise,  send  ministers  to  attend  the  army.” 
But  they  entreated  all  and  every  one  of  the  members  of  this 
reformed  kirk  of  Scotland  to  search  narrowly  into  the  sins 
which  have  procured  so  great  judgments  and  so  sad  an  in- 
terruption of  the  work  of  God  ; and  if  the  breach  of  cove- 
nant, even  in  meaner  things,  provoked  the  Lord  to  say, 
‘ Behold,  I proclaim  a liberty  for  you,  to  the  sword,  to  the 
pestilence,  and  to  the  famine,  and  I will  give  the  men  that 
hath  transgressed  my  covenant — not  excepting,  but  ex- 
pressly mentioning  princes — I will  give  them  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies  ” ” then  they  added  ‘‘  let  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  seriously  ponder  how  terrible  judgments  the 
violation  of  a covenant  so  recently,  so  advisedly,  so  solemnly 
made,  and  in  so  weighty  matters,  may  draw  on,  if  not  time- 
ously  prevented  by  speedy  repentance.’’  And  they  very 
naturally  finished  with  an  exhortation  to  the  people  to  be- 
ware of  all  oaths  and  bonds,  which  may  relate  to  the  cause 
of  God,  unless  they  be  approved  of  by  the  general  assembly, 
or  their  commissioners ; to  the  ministers  to  be  in  no  ways 
accessory  to  the  sinful  engagement;  and  to  all  civil  judica- 
tories, and  every  one  intrusted  with  power,  to  consider  as 
they  should  give  a strict  account  before  the  Judge  of  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  how  fearful  a thing  it  is  to  oppress  the 
consciences  of  their  brethren,  by  forcing  them  to  comply 
with  what  they  are  convinced  is  sin,  or  by  treating  them 
with  severity  for  not  obeying  such  injunctions. 

xxv.  The  assembly  likewise  sent  a supplication  to  the  king. 
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in  a strain  suited  to  the  seriousness  of  their  character  and 
the  extremity  of  the  case.  They  told  him, — ‘‘  Although, 
through  the  suggestions  of  evil  men,  he  might  entertain  hard 
thoughts  of  them  and  their  proceedings,  yet  they  could  ap« 
peal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  who  knew  that  they  bore  up- 
on their  spirits  those  humble  and  dutiful  respects  for  his  ma- 
jesty that  loyal  subjects  owed  to  their  native  sovereign ; and 
that  one  of  their  greatest  enjoyments  upon  earth  would  be, 
to  see  him  reigning  for  the  Lord,  in  righteousness  and  peace, 
over  these  nations.  They  sympathized  with  his  present  low 
condition  and  treatment,  of  which  they  expressed  their  ab- 
horrence; yet  reminded  him,  that  it  would  be  his  wisdom, 
in  this,  as  in  all  that  had  befallen  him  for  some  years  past, 
to  read  the  righteous  hand  of  the  Lord  writing  bitter  things 
against  him,  for  all  his  provocations;  especially  for  resisting 
the  I^ord’s  work,  and  authorizing,  by  his  commissions,  the 
shedding  the  blood  of  his  people,  for  which  it  was  high  time 
to  repent,  that  there  might  be  no  more  wrath  against  him 
and  his  realms.  They  regretted  that  his  concessions  were 
unsatisfactory,  and  inconsistent  with  the  league  and  cove- 
nant ; and  warned  and  besought  him,  as  the  servants  of  the 
most  high  God,  and  in  his  name,  that  he  would  not  draw 
new  guilt  upon  his  throne,  and  make  these  kingdoms  again 
a field  of  blood,  by  owning  the  engagement,  which  had  al- 
readv  been  the  cause  of  so  much  sorrow  and  suffering  to  the 
people  of  God  in  Scotland.  Disappointed  in  persuading 
parliament  to  solicit  his  majesty,  they  now  themselves  en- 
treated him  to  suffer  himself  to  be  possessed  with  right 
thoughts  of  the  league  and  covenant,  and  of  the  proceedings 
of  his  loyal  subjects  in  regard  to  it,  and  give  his  assent  for 
enjoining  the  same  in  his  dominions ; and  if,  after  so  many 
dear  bought  experiences  of  the  dangers  of  evil  counsel,  he 
would  now  be  so  wise  as  to  avoid  it,  and  hearken  to  their 
supplication,  they  were  confident,  by  this  means,  he  might 
yet  be  restored  to  his  former  greatness,  and  a sure  and  firm 
peace  secured.”  They  took  this,  their  last  admonitory  leave, 
in  a deep  and  grave  tone  of  earnest  expostulation,  which 
might  well  recur  to  the  misguided  king  in  the  few  closing 
months  of  his  eventful  life.  “ We  take  it  as  a great  mercy,” 
are  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  supplication,  “ and  as 
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a door  of  iiope,  that  God  still  inclines  the  hearts  of  all  his  BOOK 
servants  to  pray  for  your  majesty  ; and  we  would  not  have 
your  majesty  to  look  upon  it  as  a light  thing  that  you  have 
been  preserved  alive  when  many  thousands  have,  by  your  Their  fare- 
procurement,  fallen  on  your  left  hand.  God  forbid  thatj^jj-j^^ 
your  majesty  should  any  longer  despise  the  word  of  exhor- 
tation, the  riches  of  his  gracious  forbearance  and  long- 
suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leads 
you  to  repentance.  For  if  your  majesty  do  so,  as  we  are 
afraid  all  the  counsels  and  endeavours  for  your  majesty’s  re- 
establishment shall  be  in  vain,  and  without  success,  because 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  brings  down  the 
mighty  from  his  throne,  and  scatters  the  proud  in  the  ima- 
ginations of  their  hearts.  So  shall  we  mourn  in  secret  for 
it,  and  for  all  the  miseries  that  are  like  to  come  upon  your 
throne  and  your  dominions,  and  comfort  ourselves  in  this, 
that  w^e  have  delivered  our  own  souls.” 

XXVI.  Amid  all  their  distractions  and  distresses,  it  deserves 
to  be  recorded,  to  the  honour  of  this  assembly,  that  they 
did  not  forget  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  country, 
especially  the  barbarous  districts  ; they  approved  of  an  over-  Their  plan 
ture,  that  forty  highland  boys  of  a good  genius,  and  approven 
by  the  synod  of  Argyle,  be  put  to  schools,  and  trained  up  in  highlanders 
learning,  and  that  every  parish  should  pay  forty  shillings 
Scots  yearly,  for  their  maintenance  ; but  they  never  possess- 
ed power  to  carry  it  into  execution  ; and  twenty  years  after, 
when  the  south  and  the  west  were  desolated  by  the  savages 
from  the  hills,  the  presbyterians  of  the  lowlands  acknowledg- 
ed that  their  sufferings  at  their  hands  were  a merited  punish- 
ment for  having  delayed  to  provide  for  the  instruction  and 
civilization  of  the  neglected  mountaineer. 

xxvii.  The  proceedings  of  the  assembly  were  highly  re- 
sented by  the  committee  of  estates,  who,  in  prospect  of  Ha- 
milton’s success,  threatened  to  suppress  the  commission  of 
the  kirk,  as  a judicatory  sub-established  by  law ; and  to 
bring  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  ministers  to  account  for 
their  opposition.  In  return,  the  ministers  separated  equally  Separate 

displeased  with  the  committee  ; afraid  of  their  resentment, 

...  , . , - terms  with 

irritated  at  their  threats,  and  anxious  about  the  progress  ol  the  estates. 

the  duke’s  army,  which  the}'  deprpcated  as  a misfortune  to 
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the  country ; “ for  though  there  was  among  them  much  pre- 
tended zeal  for  the  end  of  the  covenant,  uniformity  of  reli- 
gion, suppression  of  vice,  and  the  like,”  yet  the  greater 
pretence,”  said  they,  made  of  religious  ends,  to  varnish  and 
paint  over  malignant  designs,  the  more  hateful  are  these  un- 
to God,  and  unto  good  men ;”  and  even  Baillie  himself — 
who  was  a trimmer  in  his  politics— although  he  wished 
that  the  cursed  army  should  evanish  in  smoke,  and  their 
friends  in  the  houses,  city,  and  country,  be  brought  to  their 
well  deserved  ruin  ; and  that  the  king  and  his  family  should 
at  last  be  in  some  nearness  restored  to  their  dignity  and  for- 
mer condition  ” — “ feared  that  his  restitution  should  come  by 
these  hands,  and  be  so  ill  prepared,  that  the  glorious  refor- 
mation the  nation  had  suffered  so  much  for,  should  be  en- 
dangered.” 

XXVIII.  Nor  were  they  suffered  long  to  remain  in  sus- 
pense— they  rose  on  the  12th  of  August;  on  the  17th, 
18th,  and  19th,  the  supporters  of  the  engagement  were  irre- 
mediably discomfited,  and  the  covenanters  in  turn  became 
lords  of  the  ascendant.  When  the  duke’s  army  entered 
England,  the  nobles  who  had  protested  against  that  mea- 
sure, commenced  a new  levy  to  withstand  the  engagers,  in 
case  of  their  being  successful,  and  attempting  to  re-establish 
the  king  with  unlimited  power  upon  the  throne.  The  minis- 
ters, who  had  threatened  with  excommunication  all  who 
abetted  the  engagement,  encouraged  them  ; and,  at  this  time, 
started  a doubt,  how  far  it  was  lawful  to  pay  money  voted  by 
a faction  in  parliament — so  they  denominated  the  ruling 
party* — for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  an  unlawful 
engagement,  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation ; the  committee  of  estates,  in  return,  denounced  as 
rebels  all  who  would  not  swear  to  support  the  whole  of  the 
acts  of  the  late  parliament ; while  the  people  remained  un- 
certain whom  to  obey,  distracted  between  the  executions  of 
the  state  and  the  terrors  of  the  church.  But,  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  disaster  reached  Scotland,  they  were  re- 
garded as  the  voice  of  providence,  and  the  western  counties, 
which  had  with  difficulty  been  kept  quiet,  broke  out  into 


* Baillie,  vol.  ii«  p.  506 
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open  insurrection ; the  earls  of  Eglinton  and  Cassilis  head-  BOOK 
ing  those  of  the  low  country,  and  Argyle  and  Loudon  di- 
recting  the  highland  districts.  Upon  hearing  of  these  move- 
ments,  the  committee  of  estates  at  Edinburgh  collected  the  Insurrec- 
few  troops  remaining  in  the  country  as  a guard,  and  nomi- 
nated  the  earl  of  Lanark  commander.  Had  their  only 
danger  arisen  from  the  tumultuous  assemblage,  this  might 
easily  have  been  met,  but  the  advance  of  the  victorious  sec- 
taries was  much  more  to  be  dreaded  ; an  express  was  there- 
fore despatched  to  recall  Monroe,  and  Lanark  marched  south 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster,  to  join  him ; the  road  Estates  re- 
being thus  left  open,  the  westlanders  proceeded  to  Edin-  Mon- 
burgh,  and  the  committee  of  estates  withdrew — This  was 
called  the  whigs’  road.* 

XXIX.  Monroe,  during  the  advance  of  the  duke,  had  re- 
mained at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  with  the  Scoto-Irish  forces, 
where  he  received  intelligence  of  CromwelPs  approach. 

When  that  general  had  reached  Skepton  castle,  in  York- 
shire, which  being  equidistant  from  his  quarters  and  Pres- 
ton, he,  dreading  to  be  attacked  while  unsupported,  retreat- 
ed to  Appleby,  and  sent  notice  to  Hamilton,  who  either 
never  received  or  disregarded  the  information.  On  learn- 
ing, however,  that  Cromwell  had  taken  the  road  to  Preston, 
he  returned  to  his  former  station,  where  he  kept  his  horse 
and  foot  night  and  day  in  readiness ; but  he  received  no  or- 
ders for  his  direction.  Two  days  after,  his  patrole  upon  the 
Preston  road,  were  early  in  the  morning  unexpectedly  alarm- 
ed by  the  confused  noise  and  trampling  of  horse  at  a dis- 
tance ; it  was  the  scattered  rear-guard  of  the  duke’s  army, 
bringing  intelligence  of  his  defeat.  Monroe  entreated  them 

* Kirkton’s  Hist.  p.  46.  Bumet  calls  it  the  Whiggamores’  inroad,  and  thus 
gives  the  derivation  of  the  term  : — “ The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  have 
seldom  corn  enough  to  serve  them  round  the  year  and  the  northern  parts  pro- 
ducing more  than  they  need,  those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  at 
Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north,  and  from  a word  Wiggam,  used  in 
driving  their  horses,  all  that  drove  were  called  Whiggamores — shorter  Whiggs.” 

Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  58.  The  name  has  also  been  derived  from  Whigg — the 

whey  of  butter-milk — “ the  poorest  of  kitchen  which  the  covenanters  were 
said,  in  their  distress,  to  be  happy  to  procure,  and  were  thence,  in  derision, 
called  Whiggs.  The  term  was  afterwards  more  honourably  applied — it  were 
devoutly  to  be  wished  it  had  never  been  assumed  by  worse  subjects. 
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to  remain  witii  him they  were  about  fifteen  hundred 
horsemen — but  they  refused,  and  proceeded  to  Scotland, 
spoiling  and  plundering  as  they  passed,  and  rendering  the 
country  more  hostile  than  ever  to  the  unfortunate  stragglers, 
who  afterwards  sought  to  escape.  He  then,  on  ascertaining 
the  full  extent  of  the  misfortune,  retired  by  the  east  road,^ 
with  the  intention  of  setting  fire  to  the  coal  pits  at  Newcas- 
tle ; but  on  his  march  received  the  orders  from  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  for  his  return.  At  Haddington,  he  was 
met  by  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Glencairn,  and  Lanark ; and 
when  the  forces  were  mustered  at  Gladsmuir,  they  amounted 
to  three  thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  foot.  With  these 
Monroe  proposed  to  attack  the  west  country  whigs,  who 
were  now  modelled  into  a regular  army  by  David  Leslie, 
and  other  officers  who  had  refused  the  engagement ; but  the 
committee  of  estates  having  already  entered  into  a negotia- 
tion, and  agreed  to  a cessation  of  arms  with  the  other  party, 
would  not  consent.*!*  Disappointed  in  this,  he,  in  concert 
with  Lanark,  made  an  insidious  attempt  to  regain  for  the 
engagers  the  command  of  the  country.^  He  set  out  with 
his  troops  to  obtain  possession  of  the  pass  of  Stirling,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  junction  of  Argyle  with  the  other  asso- 
ciated lords,  while  Lanark  proceeded  to  Perth  to  endeavour 
to  raise  an  army  in  the  north.  On  his  march,  he  had  nearly 
surprised  Cassilis  at  Linlithgow',  who  made  a hasty  retreat  to 
Borrowstownness,  and  thence  to  the  Queensferry ; but  was 
more  successful  at  Stirling.  When  he  had  reached  Larbert, 
being  told  that  Argyle  was  in  Stirling  with  about  sixty 
horse,  and  a number  of  foot,  leiiving  his  inhintry  to  follow^, 
he  rode  forward  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  making  a circuit, 
entered  that  town  by  the  park.  On  an  alarm  being  given, 
the  marquis  with  a few  horse,  had  only  time  to  escape  by 
the  bridge,  his  untrained  foot  soldiers  attempting  to  follow, 
were  met  and  mercilessly  cut  down  by  sir  George’s  troo})- 
ers  ; they  made  but  a feeble  resistance,  and  after  about  a 
hundred  were  killed,  the  remainder  were  taken  prisoners. 

XXX.  Elated  with  the  success  of  this  skirmish,  the  com- 

\ 
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niittee  of  estates  issued  orders  for  all  the  fencible  men  in  the  book 
north  to  join  Monroe  at  Stirling,  but  the  nobles  would  not 
obey  the  call ; and  the  army,  now  placed  under  the  earl  of 
Leven  and  Leslie,  re-enforced  by  the  gentlemen  from  Fife,  fuse  to  join 
and  by  the  earl  of  Buccleugh,  and  the  Scotts  from  the  bor-  Monroe, 
der,  who  had  followed  and  watched  Monroe,  prevented  all 
communications  with  the  south.  Argyle,  meanwhile,  arriv- 
ed in  Edinburgh,  exasperated  at  the  faithless  attack,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  his  party,  who  had 
ever  been  averse  to  the  invasion  of  England,  made  applica-  Covenant- 
tion  to  Cromwell  for  aid  to  quiet  the  disorders  of  the  conn-  to^Crom- 
try,  in  terms  of  the  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  the  two  well, 
kingdoms  were  mutually  engaged  to  render  each  other  as- 
sistance in  repressing  any  internal  disturbance  that  might 
arise  from  the  machinations  of  those  who  were  enemies  to 
the  covenant,  or  who  should  attempt  to  sow  discord  between 
the  two  nations.^  With  this  request  Cromwell  immediately 
complied,  and  returned  an  affectionate  answer,  ‘‘  professing 
with  all  heartiness,  to  be  ready  to  join  with  them  against  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace  and  good  will  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  desiring  nothing  more  than  the  rooting  out  of 
trust  all  loose  persons,  and  such  as  were  enemies  to  good- 
ness and  good  men  ; assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
in  his  entrance,  he  would  deny  himself  and  his  soldiers,  what 
he  would  take  in  England.” 

XXXI.  Perceiving  the  impossibility  of  resisting  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  the  united  force  of  England  and  the  cove- 
nanters, the  engagers  yielded  at  last  to  listen  to  the  media- 
tion of  the  ministers ; and  upon  condition  of  having  their 
lives  and  fortunes  secured,  and  that  they  should  not  be  called  The  en- 
to  account  for  their  late  conduct,  agreed  to  demit  their  offices, 
and  disband  their  forces.  Monroe  with  his  troops  w'ere  to 
receive  a month^s  pay,  and  be  permitted  to  return  to  Ire- 
land ; but  Monk,  who  commanded  there,  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  absence,  and  reduced  the  garrisons  of  Belfast, 
Carrickfergus,  and  Colerain. 

XXXII.  After  the  decisive  victory  at  Preston,  Cromwell  ad- 
vanced with  his  forces  toward  Scotland.  He  was  met  at 
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Berwick  by  messengers  from  the  committee  of  estates— -now 
consisting  entirely  of  covenanters  since  the  Hamiltonian  fac- 
tion had  demitted — who  brought  him  a letter  from  the  chan- 
cellor in  their  name,  ‘‘  thanking  him  for  his  readiness  to 
assist  them,  and  for  the  good  order  and  discipline  which  he 
had  maintained  in  his  army,  by  preventing  any  stragglers 
from  doing  mischief  when  they  lay  so  near  the  borders ; in- 
forming him,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  treaty  with  the  other 
party,  and  their  own  anxiety  to  avoid  eveiy  thing  which 
might  import  an  accession  to  the  guilt  of  the  late  engage- 
ment : that,  in  consequence,  they  had  given  orders  for  dis- 
banding the  Scottish  forces  in  the  garrisons  of  Berwick  and 
Carlisle,  and  delivering  the  towns  for  the  use  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England.”  Having  received  and  garrisoned  Ber- 
wick, the  English  general  proceeded,  by  invitation  of  the 
committee,  to  Edinburgh  to  settle  the  tranquillity  of  Scot- 
land in  conjunction  with  them.  At  Edinburgh  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  pomp,  and  lodged  in  the  earl  of  Moray’s 
house  in  the  Canongate,  with  a strong  guard  placed  before 
his  gate  for  honour  and  security.^  The  lord  provost  and 
magistrates  paid  him  complimentary  visits,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  sovereign,  and  ministers  congratulated  his  arrival  as  the 
saviour  of  the  country.  To  mark  more  strongly  their  regard, 
he  was  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  a magnificent 
entertainment  was  given  to  him  and  his  officers,  along  with 
generals  Leven,  Leslie,  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  a number 
of  Scottish  nobility  in  Edinburgh  castle,  from  which  he  de- 
parted under  a discharge  of  artillery;  the  parties  little  imagin- 
ing that  within  two  years  they  would  meet  again  under  very 
different  circumstances.  During  his  stay  in  the  capital,  all  the 
forces  on  both  sides  were  disbanded,  except  one  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  Leven 
and  Leslie,  who,  together  with  two  regiments  of  horse,  and 
two  troops  of  dragoons,  under  general  Lambert,  were  to  re- 
main imbodied,  to  protect  the  covenanters,  and  secure  the 
new  arrangements.'h 

XXXIII.  Frequent  consultations  were  necessarily  held  be 
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tween  Cromwell  and  the  ruling  part}^,  at  which  the  roj^alists  pOOK 
slanderously  affirmed  that  the  execution  of  Charles  was  con- 
certed  with  Argyle.  The  regulation  of  Scotland,  and  arrang-  1648. 

ing  the  places  necessary  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  the  Reports  in- 

° ^ / •'  jurious  to 

covenanters,  were  sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Crom-  Argyle. 
well  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  ; nor  does  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  marquis  warrant  our  believing  the  mischievous 
reports  which  were  circulated  by  his  enemies,  of  his  wish- 
ing to  usurp  the  throne  or  change  the  government.  Having 
obtained  the  restitution  of  the  two  frontier  fortresses,  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  engagers  from  the  municipal  offices  in  the 
metropolis,  and  the  next  parliament,  Cromwell  returned  to  Cromwell 
England,  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  important  transac-  returns  to 
tions  going  forward  in  the  capital,  which  threatened  to  ° 
subvert  the  independent  interest  and  annihilate  the  army. 

He  was  followed  by  sir  John  Chiesley  and  Mr.  Robert  Blair, 
minister,  as  interim  commissioners  till  the  estates  should  as- 
semble, to  express  the  gratitude  of  Scotland  for  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  lieutenant-general,  and  their  desire  to  cultivate 
the  amity  of  the  two  houses,  and  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  existing  treaties. 

XXXIV.  Nothing  is  a greater  proof  of  real  magnanimity 
than  being  able  to  submit  with  dignity  to  the  pressure  of  un- 
avoidable calamity.  A mind  of  a superibr  order  commands 
circumstances,  not  less  by  yielding  gracefully,  and  without 
the  appearance  of  constraint,  than  by  unshaken  constancy  in 
resisting  as  long  as  there  exists  any  rational  appearance  of 
success.  Charles  could  not  perceive  this-— he  resisted  with 
obstinacy  till  every  chance  was  fled.  He  tired  and  disgust-  Retro 
ed  his  opponents,  by  pertinacious  quibbling,  and  scholastic 
or  casuistical  controversy,  till  at  last  concessions,  wrung  from 
him  by  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  state,  became  as  una- 
vailing as  they  were  rendered  contemptible.  While  the 
English  parliament  were  freed  from  the  influence  of  the 
army,  and  the  presbyterians,  during  the  absence  of  Cromwell 
and  his  party,  constituted  a majority,  a new  treaty  was  com- 
menced with  the  king,  and  the  restored  members  were  ex- 
tremely urgent  to  have  it  concluded,  that  the  weight  of  the 
crown  thrown  into  the  parliamentary  scale,  might  enable 
them  still  to  balance  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  their  oppo- 
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nents;  and  had  his  majesty  at  once,  and  without  hesitation^ 
at  the  commencement,  acquiesced  in  those  concessions  which 
he  offered  at  the  close  of  the  discussions,  he  might,  proba- 
bly,  have  been  restored  to  his  throne,  and  have  avoided  the 
scaffold ; but  his  object,  in  entering  upon  negotiations,  was 
to  protract  time  till  the  result  of  other  disputations  more  con- 
genial to  his  disposition  were  ascertained  : — he  trusted  to  the 
operations  of  Hamilton  and  the  efforts  of  the  royalists,  and 
was  rather  desirous  of  entering  his  capital  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  than  at  the  tail  of  a treaty.” 

xxxvi  The  subjects  of  discussion  were  the  same  as  those 
which  had  been  fully  canvassed  at  Oxford,  Uxbridge,  and 
Newcastle ; the  arguments  were  the  same ; and  when  his 
life,  liberty,  and  crown  were  in  suspense,  the  king  vexa- 
tiously  reiterated  objections,  which  he  well  knew  would  never 
be  listened  to,  and  repeated  propositions,  which  he  was 
equally  certain  would  be  rejected  ; he  seemed  to  pique  him- 
self upon  sustaining  a debate  when  the  object  was  to  settle  a 
kingdom,  and  although  their  mutual  requisitions  were  fully 
understood,  he  pertinaciously  dissected  them,  as  if  they  had 
never  previously  been  mentioned.  The  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, on  their  knees,  and  with  tears,  entreated  him 
to  despatch  the  business  with  all  possible  haste,^  and  as- 
sured him,  if,  without  the  formality  of  interchanging  written 
memorials,  he  would  frankly  empower  them  to  make  his 
concessions,  they  did  not  doubt  but  that  in  a few  days  he 
would  be  brought  up  with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety  to 
parliament,  and  that  a speedy  settlement  would  be  obtained  ; 
but  Charles,  remaining  still  under  the  delusion  that  no  set- 
tlement could  be  accomplished  without  him,  and  that  come 
what  might  his  person  was  sacred,  continued  to  procrastinate, 
till  Hamilton  was  defeated,  and  Colchester  taken ; then, 
when  the  army  and  the  independents  were  triumphant,  he  con- 
sented— to  revoke  every  hostile  proclamation  and  declara- 
tion against  parliament,  and  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
taken  up  arms  in  self-defence ; — a preamble  which  they  had 
long  contested,  but  which  they  deemed  necessary  for  their 
own  preservation,  and  he  admitted,  only  provided  the  whole 
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treaty  were  concluded; — to  surrender  the  militia,  and  the  no-  BOOK 
niination  of  the  chief  officers  of  state  for  twenty  years  : — -to  XIII. 

give  full  satisfaction  respecting  Ireland,  and  to  acknov/ledge  ]648. 
the  parliamentary  great  seal.  Religion,  and  the  exemption 
from  pardon  of  seven  delinquents,  were  the  only  points  upon 
which  they  continued  to  disagree.  Parliament  required  the 
total  abolition  of  prelacy,  and  the  approbation  of  the  covenant; 

Charles  was  willing  to  give  up  archbishops,  deans  and  chap- 
ters, but  not  bishops ; these  he  considered  as  essential  to  a 
church,  the  parliament  considered  them  as  supporters  of 
despotism.’’*  Dreading  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy 
if  its  most  irresistible  argument  remained  uncontroverted, 
parliament  had  sold  the  church  lands : despairing  of  re-in- 
troducing his  beloved  hierarchy  if  its  emoluments  were  for 
ever  alienated,  Charles  refused  to  confirm  the  sale,  and  pro- 
posed to  grant  ninety -nine  years’  leases,  at  the  old  rents. 

But  the  parliament,  who  recollected  the  manner  in  which 
episcopacy  subverted  presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  and  who 
perceived  in  the  king’s  anxious  reservations  in  its  favour,  a 
determination  to  preserve  the  seedlings  of  the  hierarchy, 
which  clearer  skies  and  more  propitious  seasons  might  ripen 
into  cedars,  determined  that  their  spreading  branches  should 
never  shade  their  ecclesiastical  Lebanon.  Their  inflexibi- 
lity on  this  point  was  confirmed  by  the  transpiring  of  the 
engagement  between  Charles  and  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers at  the  Isle  of  Wight;  its  unsatisfactory  concessions  had 
divided  the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  preference  shown  by 
Hamilton  to  the  malignants,  justified  the  fears  of  all  the 
presbyterians,  that  they  were  not  less  obnoxious  to  the  royal 
suspicion  and  hatred,  than  the  independents.  This  was  a 
wide  field  for  controversy,  and  here  the  disputants  wrang-  Broken  off 
led,  till  the  army  stepped  in  and  settled  the  matter. 

xxxvi.  It  is  melancholy  to  think,  that  even  at  this  period, 

Charles  still  played  a double  game  ; and  that  not  satisfied 
with  having  involved  again  his  ancient  kingdom  in  confus- 
sion  and  blood,  nor  pleased  with  the  thousands,  who,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  had  been  idly  sacrificed  to  his  unreasonable 
obstinacy,  he  still  meditated  new  plans  of  mischief,  and  that 
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the  tenderness  of  conscience  which  he  urged,  was  only  to 
protract  the  negotiations  till  he  could  find  the  means  of  kind- 
ling, for  the  fourth  time,  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  his  de- 
voted  country.  Hopeless  of  Scotland,  he  eagerly  turned  to 
Ireland,  to  which  he  meditated  an  escape — his  own  letters 
shall  speak  for  him.  Afraid  lest  Ormond  should  trust  his 
public  professions  and  believe  him  sincere,  he  tells  him,  [Octo- 
ber 10th,  1648,]  “ I must  command  you  two  things; — first, 
to  obey  all  my  wife’s  commands,  then  not  to  obey  any  pub- 
lic command  of  mine,  until  I send  you  word  that  I am  free 
from  restraint ; lastly,  be  not  startled  at  my  great  conces- 
sions concerning  Ireland,  for  they  will  come  to  nothing.”  And 
same  month,  28th,  thus  writes  him,  “ This  is  not  only  to 
confirm  the  contents  of  that,  but  also  to  approve  of  certain 
commands  to  you,  likewise  to  command  you  to  prosecute 
certain  instructions,  until  I shall,  under  my  hand,  give  you 
other  commands.  And  though  you  will  hear  that  this  treaty 
is  near,  or  at  least,  most  likely  to  be  concluded,  yet  believe 
it  not,  but  pursue  the  way  you  are  in  with  all  possible 
vigour.  Deliver  that,  also  my  command,  to  all  my  friends, 
but  not  in  a public  vvay,  because  it  may  be  inconvenient  to 
me.”  And  in  a letter  to  Hopkins,  he  is  fully  more  explicit ; 
“ To  deal  freely  with  you,”  says  he,  “ the  great  conces- 
sion I made  to-day,  [October  9th,]  was  merely  in  order 
to  my  escape,  of  which,  if  I had  not  hopes,  I had  not  done, 
for  then  I could  return  to  my  strait  prison  without  reluc- 
tance ; but  now  I confess  it  w^ould  break  my  heart,  hav- 
ing done  that  which  nothing  but  an  escape  can  justify.”* 
If  the  king  had  been  true  to  any  one  party,  and  had  honestly 
and  openly  adhered  to  them,  his  misfortunes  would  have 
claimed  our  pity,  however  much  we  might  have  been  disposed 


* Ormond  had  gone  to  Ii’eland  to  negotiate  a peace  with  the  insurgents, 
and  prepare  them  for  receiving  and  aiding  the  king  ; yet  Charles  assured  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  that  he  had  transacted  nothing  respecting  Ireland 
except  with  themselves.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  treaty  with  sir  William 
Hopkins,  who  resided  opposite  to  Newport,  to  endeavour  his  escape,  although 
he  had  promised  the  parliament,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
island  during  the  discussion  of  the  treaty,  nor  for  twenty-eight  days  after. 
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to  detest  bis  principles  ; but  when  we  see  him,  in  the  most 
solemn  negotiations,  acting  with  so  much  duplicity,  a feeling 
of  contempt  mingles  with  the  indignation  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  repress,  at  seeing  such  selfishness  sporting  with  the 
best  interest  of  a nation,  whose  welfare  it  was  his  paramount 
duty  to  have  consulted. 

XXXVII.  Hollis  and  the  restored  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  would  have  made  any  concessions  almost  to  obtain 
the  king’s  return,  by  which  they  hoped  to  effectuate  the  re- 
duction of  the  army  ; and  wmuld  have  accepted  of  very  slen- 
der guarantees  in  order  to  accomplish  their  object.  The 
army,  aw^are  of  this,  w^atched  their  motions  w ith  vigilant  at- 
tention ; and  after  dispersing  their  enemies  in  the  field,  began 
to  consider  how  to  secure  themselves  from  their  enemies  in 
the  council ; they  perceived  their  owm  destruction,  and  that 
of  the  cause  for  which  they  had  been  fighting,  in  the  con- 
junction of  the  king  and  the  presbyterians,  and  they  resolved 
to  prevent  it  by  a forcible  interference. 

xxxviii.  Their  first  step  was  to  present  a remonstrance  to 
parliament,  demanding  justice  on  all  delinquents,  but  parti- 
cularly upon  the  king,  as  the  capital  cause  of  all  the  evils  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  late  unjustifiable  renewal  of  blood- 
shed. In  this,  however.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  they 
had  been  anticipated  nearly  two  months  by  a petition  to  the 
same  effect  from  the  inhabitants  of  London,  to  which  many 
thousand  signatures  w^ere  affixed  ; and  upwards  of  a month 
by  the  county  of  Oxford.  To  their  remonstrance  the  par- 
liament paid  no  attention ; and  the  army  again  seized  the 
king’s  person,  and  carried  him  to  Hurst  castle,  a fortress  si- 
tuate on  a small  neck  of  land  opposite.  Against  this  viola- 
tion the  houses  protested  ; and  after  a debate  of  twenty-four 
hours,  voted  the  king’s  concessions  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
treaty.  The  following  day,  a number  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  army  came  to  London,  and  consulting  with  some 
of  the  opposition  members  of  the  commons,  they  resolved  ; — 
that  the  measures  taken  by  parliament  were  contrary  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  and  tended  to  contract  the  guilt  of  the 
blood  that  had  been  shed  upon  themselves  and  the  nation  ; 
that  it  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  army  to  endeavour  to 
put  a stop  to  such  proceedings  ; having  engaged  in  the  war, 
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not  as  mercenaries,  but  out  of  judgment  and  conscience,  be- 
ing convinced  that  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked 
was  just,  and  that  the  good  of  the  people  was  involved  in  it. 
In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  they  agreed  that  none 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  into  the  house  but  such  as  had 
continued  faithful  to  the  public  interest ; and  surrounding 
St.  Stephen’s  with  guards,  the  obnoxious  individuals  w^ere 
arrested  by  special  order  from  the  general  [lord  Fairfax]  and 
council  of  the  army ; colonel  Pride,  who  commanded,  being 
furnished  with  a list  of  the  members  to  be  excluded,  and 
lord  Gray  of  Grooby  attending  to  point  out  their  persons. 
A hundred  and  forty  members  thus  excluded,  the  remainder 
of  the  house  of  commons  retraced  their  steps,  reversed  their 
former  vote  for  the  recalling  the  impeached  members,  de- 
clared the  king’s  concessions  unsatisfactory^,  the  proceedings 
for  a personal  treaty  dishonourable,  and  confirmed  the  reso- 
lution against  more  addresses. 

XXXIX.  Preparatory  to  their  future  proceedings,  the  com- 
mons resolved,  that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  it 
is  treason  in  the  king  of  England,  for  the  time  being,  to  levy 
war  against  the  parliament  and  kingdom  of  England.  The 
lords  rejected  the  ordinance  when  sent  up  to  them,  and  ad- 
journed for  ten  days,  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  collision  ; but 
the  commons,  instead  of  being  disconcerted,  passed  a decla- 
ratory act,  ‘‘  That  the  people  are,  under  God,  the  original 
of  all  just  power  ; that  the  commons  being  chosen  by  and 
representing  the  people,  are  the  supreme  power  of  the  na- 
tion ; and  that  whatsoever  is  enacted  or  declared  for  law  by 
the  commons  in  parliament,  hath  the  force  of  a law,  and  the 
people  are  concluded  thereby,  though  the  consent  of  king  and 
peers  be  not  had  thereto and  proceeded  to  erect  a new  and 
special  tribunal,  a high  court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of 
the  king.*  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  per- 
sons, named  from  the  commons,  the  army,  and  the  citizens  j 
but  it  was  a new  and  delicate  situation,  and  prudential  mo- 
tives prevailing  with  a number  who  were  named,  scarcely 
ever  above  seventy  assembled  at  a time;  Fairfax,  after  hav- 
ing  given  it  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  approbation,  sat 


* Ludlow,  p.  103,  104.  ^ Whitelock,  p.  356. 
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only  once  with  the  commissioners,  to  arrange  the  charges  BOOK 
against  the  king — the  influence  of  his  lady,  who  was  a keen 
presbyterian  and  strong  royalist,  preventing  a second  appear-  1648. 
ance.^  Westminster  hall  was  fitted  up  with  imposing  gran- 
deur for  the  occasion;  and  every  circumstance  of  outward 
pomp  was  added,  which  could  give  dignity  to  the  unparal- 
leled scene  of  royalty  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  delegated 
})ovver  of  the  people.*!* 

XL.  When  the  king  was  carried  to  Hurst  castle,  its  dark  Charles’ 

and  gloomy  appearance  inspired  him  with  a dread  that  he  of  as- 
j ^ . , , sassination# 

was  brought  hither  to  be  assassinated ; and  one  night,  when 
he  heard  the  silence  interrupted  by  the  drawing  up  of  the 
portcullis,  and  the  trampling  of  horses  on  the  bridge,  he  ea- 
gerly sent  to  inquire  the  cause,  remarking  to  his  attendant, 
that  this  was  a fit  place  for  such  a deed ; and  he  felt  reliev- 
ed, when  informed  it  was  a guard  arrived  to  escort  him  to 

* Mr.  Fox  remarks,  “ great  and  respectable  as  are  the  names  of  some  who 
sat  in  the  high  court,  they  must  be  regarded  in  this  instance,  rather  as  ministers 
of  that  usurper,  [Cromwell,]  than  as  acting  for  themselves.”  From  this 
charge  Ludlow  must  certainly  be  exempted,  and  colonel  Hutchinson,  although 
“ very  much  against  his  owne  will  put  in,  yet  looking  upon  himself  as  called 
hereunto,  durst  not  refuse  it,  as  holding  himself  obliged  by  the  covenant  of 
God,  and  the  publick  trust 'of  his  country  reposed  in  him,  although  he  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  danger  he  runne  as  the  condition  of  things  then  was.” 

Mem.  p.  304  ; and  I have  no  doubt,  many  others  acted  from  similar  mo- 
tives, the  public  voice  was  against  the  king,  and  the  army  partook  of  the  pub- 
lic feeling.  Cromwell,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  whose  mind  were 
sagacity  and  decision,  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived ; but  he  has  been  egregiously  wronged  by  those  re-, 
presentations  which  depict  him  as  if  he  had  created  them.  The  vacillating 
conduct  of  Fairfax  on  this  occasion,  when  contrasted  with  the  bold  downright 
determination  of  Cromwell,  so  congenial  to  true  English  feeling,  must  have 
tended  greatly  to  weaken  the  general’s  influence  in  the  army,  and  confirm  his 
lieutenant’s. 

f The  king  never  could  persuade  himself  that  he  was  in  any  personal  dan- 
ger, which  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  his  pertinacious  obstinacy  in 
refusing  his  concessions  so  long.  When  the  troops  surrounded  Carisbrook 
castle,  and  there  was  yet  a chance  of  escape,  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the 
earl  of  Lindsay  urged  him  to  attempt  it ; but  he  interrupted  them,  stating  the 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility  of  accomplishing  it,  and  that  the  consequence 
would  be,  should  he  miscarry,  his  exasperating  the  army,  and  disheartening 
his  friends  ; and  added,  “ Nay,  what  if  the  army  should  seize  him,  they  must 
preserve  him  for  their  own  sakes,  for  that  no  party  could  secure  their  own  in- 
terest, without  joining  his  with  it.”  Col.  Cooke’s  Narrative.  Rush.  vol.  vii. 
p.  1344- 
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Windsor.  But  be  was  mistaken  in  the  men  with  whom  he 
had  to  do,  and  did  not  understand  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  power  which  his  father  had  claimed divino,  and  the 
plain  unvarnished  manner  in  which  he  had  asserted  his  des- 
potic principles,  had  occasioned  an  universal  investigation 
into  the  origin  of  royal  power,  and  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  of  prince  and  people.  Charles,  by  provoking  the  same 
discussions,  had  contributed  to  weaken  the  charm  which  en- 
circles royalty  in  free  states ; and  the  violent  defenders  of 
passive  obedience,  by  outraging  the  common  sense  of  the 
people  in  their  zeal  for  the  king,  still  farther  tended  to  de- 
stroy the  cause  they  so  injudiciously  attempted  to  support. 
By  vesting  the  whole  power  personally  in  the  monarch,  they 
rendered  him  personally  responsible;  and  took  away  those 
surest  guards  of  majesty, — the  accountability  of  the  servants 
of  the  crown,  and  the  constitutional  fiction,  that  the  king  can 
do  no  harm.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dispute,  the  pa- 
triots abstained  from  bringing  forward  his  majesty  in  all 
their  remonstrances  and  petitions,  the  persons  against  whom 
their  invectives  were  directed,  were  his  advisers ; it  was  those 
who  called  themselves  the  friends  of  royalty,  that  first  brought 
the  sovereign  and  the  parliament  into  contact.  But  when 
he  actually  appeared  in  arms  against  them,  the  saying  which 
became  current  in  the  parliamentary  army,  that  it  was  as 
lawful  to  fire  a pistol  in  the  face  of  the  king,  as  in  that  of  any 
other  combatant  in  the  field,  evinced,  that  idle  reverence  for 
the  sacred  person  formed  no  part  of  the  political  creed  of  his 
opponents. 

XLi.  When  Charles  mentioned  to  colonel  Harrison,  on 
his  progress  to  Windsor,  a report  that  he  had  heard  of  his 
being  employed  to  assassinate  him,  the  colonel  repelled  the 
charge  with  honest  indignation  ; but  told  him,  that  he  had 
said  “ the  obligations  of  the  law  were  equally  binding  on  the 
great  and  small,  and  that  justice  had  no  respect  of  persons.” 
The  idea  of  making  a striking  example  of  public  justice  on 
the  highest  delinquent,  was  far  more  consonant  to  the  rigid 
principles  of  these  sturdy  republicans,  than  that  of  securing 
their  own  safety  by  any  private  crime;  and  it  had  been  long 
talked  of,  although,  perhaps,  this  might  be  the  first  direct 
intimation  that  the  king  received  of  the  possibility  of  his  be- 
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broiifjht  to  the  bar  as  a criminal,  to  answer  in  the  face 
of  the  world  to  charges  preferred  against  him  by  those  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  talk  of  as  his  subjects. 

XLii.  This  unprecedented  trial  commenced  January  IQth, 
1649,  when  the  high  court  of  justice  first  sat  in  the  painted 
chamber.  Sergeant  Bradshaw  was  president ; John  Cooke, 
nominated  for  this  occasion,  solicitor-general  for  the  people 
of  England,  had  Dr.  Dorislaus,  Mr.  Steel,  and  Mr.  Aske, 
his  assistants.  Next  day  they  met  in  Westminster  hall, 
when  the  king  was  brought  before  them,  escorted  by  colonel 
Hacker,  and  thirty-two  officers,  with  partisans,*  his  own 
servants  immediately  attending  him.  He  was  received  in 
the  face  of  the  court  by  the  sergeant  at  arms,  with  his  mace, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  bar,  where  a chair  covered  with 
crimson  velvet  was  placed  for  him.  After  sternly  eyeing 
his  judges  and  the  spectators,  he  seated  himself  without  mov- 
ing his  hat  or  showing  the  least  mark  of  respect  to  the  court; 
then  rising  hastily,  he  cast  a haughty  glance  at  the  guards 
and  at  the  crowded  galleries,  and  again  sat  down.  Silence 
being  proclaimed,  the  president  addressed  the  prisoner,  ac- 
quainting him  that  the  commons  of  England  assembled  in 
parliament,  deeply  sensible  of  the  evils  and  calamities  that 
had  been  brought  upon  the  nation,  and  of  the  innocent  blood 
which  had  been  spilt  in  it,  which  was  fixed  upon  him  as  the 
principal  author,  had  resolved  to  make  inquisition  for  that 
blood;  and  according  to  the  debt  they  owed  to  God,  to  jus- 
tice, to  the  kingdom,  and  to  themselves,  and  according  to 
that  fundamental  power  that  rested,  and  that  trust  reposed 
in  them  by  the  people — other  means  failing  through  his  de- 
fault— had  resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  judgment,  and 
had  therefore  constituted  this  high  court  of  justice  be- 
fore which  he  was  then  brought,  where  he  was  to  hear  his 
charge,  upon  which  the  court  would  pronounce.  Mr.  Cooke 
then  rising  as  solicitor  for  the  commonwealth  offered  to  pro- 
ceed, but  the  king  softly  laying  his  cane  two  or  three  times 
on  his  shoulder  forbade  him;-}'  the  president  ordered  him  to 

• Weapons  like  halberts,  then  carried  by  officers. 

-f  While  in  the  act  of  tapping  the  solicitor’s  shoulder,  the  silver  head  of 
Charles’  staff  fell  off,  and  one  of  his  attendants  having  stooped  to  lift  it,  it  roll- 
ed away  to  where  the  king  stood,  and  he  had  to  lift  it  himself— this  was  con- 
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go  on.  In  obedience  to  the  court,  he  exhibited  the  charge 
against  the  king,  which  was  read  by  the  clerk  ; it  was  to  the 
following  effect : — ‘‘  That  the  said  Charles  Stuart  being  ad- 
mitted king  of  England,  and  therein  trusted  with  a limited 
power  to  govern  by  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  not  otherwise ; and  by  his  trust,  oath,  and  office,  being 
obliged  to  use  the  power  committed  to  him  for  the  good  and 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights 
and  liberties ; yet,  nevertheless,  out  of  a wicked  design  to 
erect  and  uphold  in  himself  an  unlimited  and  tyrannical 
power  to  rule  according  to  his  will,  and  to  overthrow  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  ; yea,  to  take  away  and 
make  void  the  foundations  thereof,  and  of  all  redress  and  re- 
medy of  misgovernment,  which,  by  the  fundamental  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom,  were  reserved  in  the  people’s  behalf, 
in  the  right  and  power  of  frequent  and  successive  parliaments, 
or  national  meetings  in  council ; — He,  the  said  Charles  Stu- 
art, for  accomplishment  of  such  his  designs,  and  for  the  pro- 
tecting of  himself  and  his  wicked  adherents,  in  his  and  their 
wicked  practices  to  the  same  ends,  hath  traitorously  and  ma- 
liciously levied  war  against  the  present  parliament  and  the 
people  therein  represented.”  The  particular  engagements 
of  the  first  campaigns  are  then  narrated  ; next  the  renewing 
of  the  war,  in  1648,  with  the  continuance  of  commissions  to 
the  revolters,  both  English  and  foreigners,  and  to  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  and  the  Irish  rebels,  for  prolonging  the  calamities 


sidered  as  a fatal  omen  ; so  apt  are  superstitious  minds  to  predict  fatal  conse- 
quences from  trifles,  and  to  overlook  their  own  misconduct,  the  surest  augury 
of  all  misfortune.  This  ridiculous  propensity  to  receive  as  oracles  accidental 
circumstances,  which  could  have  no  rational  connexion  with  future  events,  was 
very  prevalent  in  Charles’  court,  and  their  love  for  the  marvellous  produced 
or  invented  many  strange  coincidences.  Among  those  of  very  apocryphal  au- 
thority, is  the  story  of  a large  cake  of  wax,  which  Charles  had  always  set  in  a 
silver  basin  to  burn  in  his  chamber  during  the  night ; it  went  out,  and  the  earl 
of  Lindsay,  who  slept  in  the  chamber  as  his  attendant,  observed  it,  but  durst 
not  rise  to  re-light  it,  lest  he  should  awaken  his  majesty ; he  then  fell  asleep  ; 
but  when  he  awoke,  to  his  astonishment  the  lamp  was  burning  brightly!  He 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  king,  who  told  him  he  also  had  observed  it, 
and  considered  it  as  a prognostic  of  God’s  power  and  mercy  towards  him  or 
his,  that  although  he  was  at  that  time,  so  eclipsed,  he  or  they  might  shine  out 
bright  again  ! Alas  ! for  the  omen  ! — the  taper  of  his  family  w^as  re-lighted ; 
but  it  was  only  to  blaze  for  a moment,  and  then  be  extinguished  for  ever. 
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of  tlie  countn\  All  which  designs,  wars,  and  evil  practices 
of  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  have  been  and  are  carried  on  for 
the  advancement  and  upholding  of  a personal  interest  of  will, 
power,  and  pretended  prerogative  to  himself  and  his  family, 
against  the  public  interest,  common  right,  liberty,  justice  and 
peace  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  by  and  from  whom  he 
was  intrusted  as  aforesaid.  By  all  which,  it  appeareth  that 
the  said  Charles  Stuart,  hath  been  and  is  the  occasion  or 
author  and  continuer  of  the  said  unnatural,  cruel,  and  bloody 
wars  ; and  therein  guilty  of  all  the  treasons,  murders,  ra- 
pines, burnings,  spoils,  desolations,  damages,  and  mischiefs  to 
this  nation,  acted  and  committed  in  the  said  wars,  or  occa- 
sioned thereby.” 

xLiii.  While  the  charge  was  reading,  Charles  smiled 
contemptuously,  as  if  in  scorn  at  his  judges;  his  enemies 
imputed  it  to  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  hearing  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  opponents.  When  the  charge  was  done  read- 
ing, the  king  demanded  by  what  authority  he  was  brought 
thither  ? and  on  being  answered,  by  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mons of  England,  he  observed  he  saw  no  lords  there  whose 
presence  with  that  of  the  king  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
parliament;  he  insisted  that  the  kingdom  of  England  was 
hereditary,  not  successive,  and  for  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  he  derived  from  heaven  he  was  not  accountable  to 
man  ; he  would  not  therefore  betray  his  trust  by  acknow- 
ledging an  unlawful  authority.  Besides,  while  engaged  in 
treaty  with  his  two  houses,  he  had  been  forcibly  taken  pri- 
soner and  carried  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  brought  thi- 
ther by  military  violence,  when  he  thought  the  treaty  had 
been  concluded.  The  president  when  he  had  finished, 
said : — as  to  his  plea  of  not  being  accountable  to  man,  see- 
ing God  by  his  providence  had  overruled  it,  the  court  had 
resolved  to  do  so  also  ; and  if  he  would  give  no  other  an- 
swer, it  should  be  registered,  and  they  w'ould  hold  him  as 
confessed. 

xLiv.  He  was  repeatedly  brought  before  them,  and  con- 
tinued to  persist  in  questioning  their  jurisdiction  ; as  a king, 
he  denied  that  he  was  answerable  to  any  human  tribunal, 
that  he  was  responsible  to  God  alone;  but  granting  that  the 
people  had  the  power  to  bring  him  to  account,  in  that  case, 
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he  contended,  every  man  down  to  the  meanest  subject  ought 
to  have  given  his  opinion  ; he  confessed  he  had  a trust,  a 
great  and  important  trust — the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  for  that  he  would  stand ; For  the 
charge,”  added  he,  I value  it  not  a rush  ; but  for  me  to 
acknowledge  a new  court  that  I never  heard  of  before,  I that 
am  your  king,  that  should  be  an  example  to  all  the  people  of 
England  to  uphold  justice,  and  to  maintain  the  old  Ip^ws ; in- 
deed, I do  not  know  how  to  do  it.”  He  was  proceeding,  when 
the  president  interrupted  him,  requiring  him  to  give  a posi- 
tive and  final  answer,  by  way  of  confession  or  denial  of  the 
charge  ; “ Sir,”  replied  the  king,  “ I say  again  to  you,  if  I 
might  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  England  of  the  clear- 
ness of  my  proceedings,  not  by  way  of  answer  to  your  de- 
mand, but  to  show  them  that  I have  done  nothing  against 
that  trust  that  hath  been  committed  to  me,  I would  do  it  ; 
but  to  acknowledge  a new  court  against  their  privilege,  to 
alter  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  sir,  you  must  ex- 
cuse me “ Sir,”  answered  the  president,  “ this  is  the  third 
time  that  you  have  publicly  disowned  this  court,  and  put  an 
affront  on  it ; how  far  you  have  preserved  the  privileges  of 
the  people  your  actions  have  spoken  it — and  truly,  sir,  men’s 
intentions  ought  to  be  known  by  their  actions — }ou  have 
written  your  meaning  in  bloody  characters  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  and,  having  ordered  the  default  to  be  re- 
corded, the  king  was  withdrawn.  Witnesses  were  then  ex- 
amined in  support  of  the  charge — that  the  prisoner  had  levied 
war,  and  carried  arms  against  parliament  and  the  people  of 
England;  and  upon  their  evidence  he  was  pronounced  guilty. 
Before  sentence  was  passed  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  heard 
before  the  lords  and  commons  in  the  painted  chamber,  upon 
a subject  which  he  said  highly  imported  the  lasting  peace  of 
the  nation  ; some  of  the  judges  appearing  willing  to  comply, 
they  retired  to  deliberate;  in  about  half  an  hour  they  returned 
with  a refusal  to  his  request,  which  they  said  tended  to  set  iq) 
another  or  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  in  derogation  of  the  power 
whereby  the  court  sat.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  he 
meant  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  which,  as  the 
kingly  authority  was  not  yet  abolished,  would  have  been 
throwing  an  additional  bone  of  contention  among  a people 
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already  sufficiently  disposed  to  disunite,  and  whom  the  utter  BOOK 
hopelessness  of  ever  again  seeing  royalty  established  would 
alone  reconcile  to  the  republican  form  of  government.  He  was  1649. 
sentenced  as  a traitor,  tyrant,  murderer,  and  public  enemy, 
to  suffer  death  by  decapitation.  Some  of  the  foreign  powers 
interfered  on  his  behalf,  but  their  mediations  were  without 
effect ; and  the  tragedy  was  enacted  before  astonished  Eu- 
rope, whose  monarchs  beheld  with  awe  and  silent  amaze- 
ment the  solemn  and  impressive  spectacle. 

XLV.  The  king  passed  the  interval  between  his  sentence 
and  execution — from  Saturday  till  Tuesday — -at  St.  James’, 
attended  by  Juxton,  late  bishop  of  London,  whom  he  had 
selected  to  assist  him  in  his  devotional  exercises  ; Calamy, 

Caryl,  and  several  other  presbyterian  and  independent  mi- 
nisters presented  their  duty,  and  their  humble  desires  to 
pray  with  him  and  perform  other  offices  of  service,  if  he 
would  be  pleased  to  accept  of  them  ; he  thanked  them  for 
their  love  to  his  soul,  begged  they  would  remember  him  in  while  un- 
their  petitions  to  God, — but  declined  receiving  their  per- 
sonal  assistance.  Such  of  his  family  as  were  in  England  death, 
were  allowed  to  visit  him  with  freedom  during  the  short 
space  he  had  to  live,  and  the  interviews  were  tender  and  af- 
fecting; he  bestowed  on  them  his  best  advices,  and  exhorted 
them  to  maintain  their  loyalty  and  duty  to  their  eldest  bro- 
ther so  soon  to  be  their  king.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  execution — Tuesday — his  majesty  awoke  before  light, 
and  called  Herbert,  who  reposed  on  a pallet  by  his  side,  and 
directed  him  to  be  particularly  careful  in  dressing  him; 

“ this  is  my  second  marriage  day,”  he  remarked,  “ I would 
be  as  trim  to-day  as  may  be,  for  before  night  I hope  to  be 
espoused  to  my  blessed  Jesus ;”  he  also  desired  him  “ to  let 
him  have  a shirt  on  more  than  ordinary,  lest,  as  the  season 
was  so  sharp,  and  he  might  shake,  some  of  the  observers 
might  imagine  it  proceeded  from  fear  adding,  “ I would 
have  no  such  imputation,  I fear  not  death  ; death  is  not  ter- 
rible to  me,  I bless  my  God  I am  prepared.”  At  an  ap- 
pointed hour  Juxton  joined  them,  and  assisted  Charles  in 
his  devotions ; after  which  he  gave  Herbert  some  presents 
for  his  children,  and  his  farewell  advices. 

xLvi.  About  ten  o’clock  the  melancholy  profession  left 
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St.  James*  for  Wliitehall,  the  king  walking  on  foot  througli 
the  park  between  some  companies  of  foot  who  lined  the  road, 
with  his  own  immediate  attendants  walking  bareheaded  be- 
fore and  behind,  between  a private  guard  of  partisans.  The 
people  behaved  with  decorous  respect,  and  murmurs  of  sym- 
pathy were  heard  as  he  passed  ; while  the  silence  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  mournful  expression  of  their  countenances, 
evinced  that  they  were  not  unaffected  at  this  striking  in- 
stance of  the  mutability  of  man’s  best  estate.  At  Whitehall 
he  remained  some  time  in  the  cabinet  where  he  used  to  sleep, 
engaged  in  religious  exercises,  and  at  twelve  took  a glass  of 
wine  and  a little  bread;  thence  he  proceeded  through  the  ban- 
queting room  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  in  the  street 
in  front,  and  to  which  an  entry  had  been  formed  by  open- 
ing a window  ; it  was  hung  round  and  had  the  floor  cover- 
ed with  black,  the  block  placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  axe 
laid  upon  it.  Horse  and  foot  were  drawn  up  all  around, 
and  the  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense. 

xLvii.  When  the  king  came  upon  the  scaffold  he  made  a 
pause;  and  looking  very  earnestly  on  the  block,  asked  at 
the  officer  who  stood  near  him  if  there  were  no  hiofher  ? 
He  then  addressed  the  gentlemen  who  were  around  him,  as 
he  said  he  could  not  expect  to  be  distinctly  heard  at  a dis- 
tance, and  even  to  them  he  would  have  held  his  peace,  only 
he  was  afraid  his  silence  might  be  construed  into  a confes- 
sion of  guilt  and  not  of  resignation.  He  protested  his  in- 
nocence. All  the  world  knew  he  did  not  begin  the  war,  and 
he  called  God  to  witness  that  he  never  intended  to  encroach 
upon  the  privileges  of  parliament;  they  did  so  upon  his  when 
they  took  the  militia,  and  their  commissions  were  earlier 
dated  than  his.  He  hoped  God  would  clear  him  of  the 
guilt,  and  he  in  charity  did  not  mean  to  impute  it  to  the  two 
houses,  for  he  believed  that  ill  instruments  between  them  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed ; yet  would  he  not  say, 
but  that  God’s  judgments  were  just  upon  him;  and  he  ac- 
knowledged retributive  justice  in  the  sentence  he  was  now 
to  suffer,  for  his  own  crime  in  having  assented  to  the  execu- 
tion of  an  unjust  sentence  on  his  friend.  He  pronounced  his 
forgiveness  on  all  the  world,  even  those  who  were  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  death  ; he  expressed  his  wish  that  they 
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might  repent  of  this  great  crime,  and  he  prayed,  with  St. 
Stephen,  that  it  might  not  be  laid  to  their  charge,  and  not 
only  so,  but  that  they  might  take  the  right  w'ay  for  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  This  he  believed  would  never  be  the  case, 
nor  would  God  ever  prosper  them  till  they  gave  God  his  due, 
by  regulating  right  according  to  the  scriptures,  his  church, 
which  was  then  out  of  order ; the  king  his  due,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  ; and  the  people  their  due,  their  liber- 
ty, and  freedom — but  that,  he  reminded  them,  did  not  con- 
sist in  their  having  any  share  in  the  government,  that  is  no- 
thing pertaining  to  them;  a subject  and  a sovereign  are  clean 
different  things  ; their  freedom  consists  in  being  obedient  to 
laws  that  secure  their  life  and  goods.  “ Sirs,”  added  he,  ‘‘It 
was  for  this  that  now  I am  come  here  : if  I would  have  giv- 
en way  to  an  arbitrary  way,  for  to  have  all  laws  changed  ac- 
cording to  the  power  of  the  sword,  I needed  not  to  have 
come  here  ; and  therefore,  I tell  you — and  I pray  God  it  be 
not  laid  to  your  charge — that  I am  the  martyr  of  the  peo- 
ple, I have  delivered  my  conscience ; I pray  God  that  you 
t.ake  those  courses  that  are  best  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom 
and  your  own  salvation.”  When  he  had  ended.  Dr.  Juxton 
suggested,  that  it  might  be  expected  he  would  say  something 
of  his  affection  for  religion.  The  king  thanked  him  for  re- 
minding him  of  this,  for  he  had  almost  forgotten  it;  and  ad- 
dressing the  spectators  again,  he  said,  “ In  troth,  sirs,  my 
conscience  in  religion  I think  is  very  well  known  to  the 
world,  and  therefore  I declare  before  you  all,  that  I die  a 
Christian,  according  to  the  profession  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  I found  it  left  me  by  my  father,”  Turning  to  the 
officers,  he  said,  “ I have  a good  cause  and  a gracious  God.” 
Dr.  Juxton,  at  his  desire,  assisted  him  in  adjusting  his  hair 
under  a satin  nightcap,  while  he  repeated,  “ I have  a good 
cause  and  a gracious  God.”  The  prelate  replied,  “ There  is 
but  one  stage  more — this  stage  is  turbulent  and  troublesome 
— it  is  a short  one ; but  you  may  consider  it  will  soon  carry 
you  a great  way — -it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
there  you  shall  find  to  your  great  joy  the  prize  you  haste  to 
— a crown  of  glory.”  “ I go,”  replied  the  king,  “from  a cor« 
ruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance  can 
be.”  “ You  are  exchanged,”  added  Juxton,  “ from  a tera- 
voL.  IV.  2 y 
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poral  to  an  eternal  crown — a good  exchange.’’  The  king 
took  off  his  cloak  and  his  George,  and  giving  his  George  to 
Dr.  Juxton,  said,  in  a low  tone,  remember.  His  neck  was 
then  adjusted  to  the  block,  and  having  repeated  a short 
prayer,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  the  appointed  signal,  on 
which  the  executioner,  who  was  masked,  performed  his  of- 
fice. An  assistant,  also  masked,  held  up  the  bleeding  head 
with  the  common  exclamation — here  is  the  head  of  a trai- 
tor. This  sad  spectacle  excited  in  the  beholders  those  min- 
gled emotions  of  pity  and  compassion  which  fallen  greatness 
seldom  fails  to  inspire ; and  several  endeavoured,  by  dip- 
ping their  handkerchiefs  in  his  sacred  blood,  to  preserve 
some  holy  relic  of  the  “ royal  martyr.”  His  body  was  put  in 
a coffin  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  carried  back  to  the 
cabinet  chamber  in  Whitehall ; there,  after  being  embalm- 
ed, it  was  enclosed  in  a leaden  coffin,  and  remained  till  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  when  it  was  carried  to  Windsor,  and  lay  instate 
in  the  Dean’s  Hall  a short  time  : it  was  subsequently  buried 
privately  in  St.  George’s  chapel,  where  it  remained  undisco- 
vered till  a few  years  ago,  notwithstanding  some  feeble  at- 
tempts at  the  restoration  to  find  it  out,  and  bestow  on  it 
funereal  honours. 

xLViii.  Charles  was  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty- fourth  of  his  reign,  when  he  fell  a sacrifice  to  his 
obstinate  love  of  arbitrary  power  in  church  and  state,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  his  unprincipled  intrigues  to  regain  it,  after 
the  chances  of  war  had  declared  against  him.  His  misfortunes 
and  melancholy  fate,  his  attachment  to  episcopacy,  his  firm“ 
ness  on  the  scaffold,  and  his  reputed  piety,  have  contributed  to 
procure  for  his  character  a degree  of  respect,  which  had  he 
perished  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  or  the  cabal  of  an  aris- 
tocratic faction,  it  would  never  have  received.  His  career  in 
Scotland  commenced  by  an  open,  undisguised  avowal  of  des- 
potic principles ; and  by  wanton  and  shameless  attacks  upon 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  personal  safety  of  his  con- 
stitutional opponents.*  His  innovations  upon  the  religious 
establishment  of  that  country,  were  constant  aggressions  upon 
the  law  of  the  land ; and  by  whatever  mental  reservation  he 
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might  reconcile  his  conscience  to  the  declaration,  that  he 
did  not  commence  the  war  in  England,  the  Scottish  nation 
were  as  incapable  as  unwilling  to  attack  him,  when  his  war- 
like preparations  forced  them  to  take  arms.  After  the  insi- 
dious truce  at  Diinselaw  was  concluded,  his  total  disregard 
to  all  his  promises  led  to  the  second  rupture  with  his  native 
kingdom,  towards  which  his  conduct  had  only  exhibited  one 
unvarnished  picture  of  tyranny  and  duplicity.  His  conces- 
sions during  his  last  visit  were  evidently  intended  merely  to 
secure  the  neutrality  of  the  covenanters  till  his  success  in 
England  enabled  him  to  recall  them,  and  reduce  both  king- 
doms to  the  same  hopeless  subjection.  His  throwing  him- 
self into  their  army  at  Newark,  was  with  the  intention  of 
separating  them  from  the  English,  and  enabling  him  to 
maintain  the  war  with  their  forces ; and  his  last  engagement 
was  yet  more  indefensible  and  ruinous.  As  king  of  Scot- 
land, it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  one  act  which  entitles  his 
memory  to  the  regard  of  his  countrymen.  His  piety  they 
did  not  esteem  of  much  value ; and  even  his  far-famed  chas- 
tity was  held  doubtful.*  They  could  not  give  great  credit 
to  that  man’s  professions  of  regard  for  religion,  who  autho- 
rized and  enjoined  the  profanation  of  the  sabbath,  who  paid 
no  regard  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  who  showed  lit- 
tle hesitation  in  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain  in  his  com- 
mon conversation  ; and  his  regular  compliance  with  the  mode 
of  presbyterian  worship  while  in  Scotland,  precluded  the  be- 
lief of  his  being  conscientiously  devoted  to  any  other  form. 
His  habitual  insincerity  must  perhaps  in  a great  measure  be 
imputed  to  his  education  under  a father  who  placed  the 
highest  excellence  of  his  trade — kingcraft — in  shuffling, 
trick,  and  chicane ; in  attempting  to  deceive  others,  but  be- 
ing himself  the  dupe  of  his  own  deceit.  It  would  be  un- 
just however,  not  to  allow  that  his  conduct  was  unstained  by 

* “ He,  Charles,  was  a gentleman,  because  of  his  continual  misfortunes, 
pitied  by  most,  and  admired  by  many.  I will  not  say  but  there  are  great  mys- 
teries in  kings’  genealogies  and  characters ; common  historians  serving  them  as 
popish  legendaries  do  their  latter  saints  : concealing  all  their  vices,  extolling 
common  virtues  as  heroick ; yet  I never  heard  his  enemies  blame  him  for  the 
common  vices  of  princes,  except  the  two  bastards  in  his  youth,  and  his  swear- 
ing in  his  old  age.”  Kirkton’s  Hist.  p.  46. 
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very  gross  vice  ; and  as  from  his  infancy,  he  breathed  in  ar 
atmosphere  of  the  rankest  pollution,  he  has  been  deemea 
virtuous,  because  he  escaped  being  entirely  depraved.  He 
was  an  uxorious  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  a de- 
cent man.  He  possessed  some  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
his  general  abilities,  though  not  of  that  extraordinary  stamp 
which  his  eulogists  pretend,  were  by  no  means  despicable. 
His  manners  were  cold  and  repulsive.  His  person  was 
about  the  middle  size;  his  aspect  grave  and  pale,  and  a 
weakness  in  his  eyes,  rendered  it  rather  unpleasant. 

xLix.  Shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  a pious 
fraud  was  successfully  practised  upon  the  nation.  While 
men’s  minds  were  tender  at  the  recollection  of  his  recent  suf- 
ferings, and  before  they  had  time  to  recall  any  sterner  feel- 
ings, a book  entitled  Eikon  Basilike,  or  a Portraiture  of  his 
Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings,  was  pub- 
lished. Any  book  making  its  appearance  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  its  being  genuine,  could  not  fail  to  attract  uni- 
versal attention ; and  the  Eikon  was  extremely  well  cal- 
culated to  produce  an  impression ; the  sentiments  it  expres- 
ses are  those  of  pious  resignation  and  Christian  charity ; the 
views  of  public  affairs  are  specious  apologies  for  all  the 
objectional  actions  of  his  majesty,  and  each  meditation  con- 
concludes  with  a prayer  breathing  fervent  wishes  for  his 
people’s  happiness.  It  is  the  picture  of  an  injured,  patient, 
devout  sufferer,  the  severest  pangs  of  whose  heart  were 
those,  the  miseries  of  his  people,  not  his  own  wretchedness,  oc- 
casioned. The  book  is  plausibly  written,  with  much  ap- 
parent piety  and  tenderness ; and  the  royalists,  who  receiv- 
ed it  with  more  eagerness  than  the  scriptures,  compared  it 
to  the  sacred  writings  in  all  the  beauties  of  its  composition, 
nor  scarcely  considered  its  contents  as  of  less  authority. 
Belief  in  its  authenticity  became  soon  a test  of  loyalty ; and 
although  Clarendon,  Charles  IL,  and  the  duke  of  York 
knew  the  cheat,  at  the  restoration  it  would  have  been  little 
less  than  sacrilege  to  have  hinted  that  it  was  spurious.  But 
the  publication  of  the  Clarendon  Papers  discovered  the  real 
author;  and  now  that  this  wonderful  production  is  incontro 
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vertibly  proved  to  have  been  the  work  of  Dr.  Gauden,  it  has 
sunk  to  the  level  of  other  well  written  ephemeral  produc- 
tions, which  accident  had  raised  to  undue  elevation,  but 
which  when  the  excitement  is  gone  remain  neglected.* 

L.  That  the  condemnation  of  the  king  was  unjust  has  been 
assumed,  because  the  court  of  high  justice  was  a court  un- 
known to  the  constitution  of  England,  and  unsanctioned  by 
the  proper  legislature ; but  society  in  Britain  had  been  de- 
ranged, and  all  its  regular  bands  ruptured  by  a long  and  im- 
bittered  civil  war ; and  the  act  must  be  judged  by  principles 
applicable  to  the  exigence  of  the  case — a case  for  which  there 
was  no  precedent,  and  to  which  there  has  never  been  a pa- 
rallel.f  The  question  resolves  itself  thus — did  the  king 
when  he  took  arms  to  coerce  his  parliament,  decide  upon 
staking  his  life  and  his  crown  upon  the  event — that  he  would 
either  be  a glorious  [^.  e.  absolute]  king,  or  a patient  mar- 
tyr if  so,  he  knew  the  forfeit,  and  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain ; but  to  justify  his  opponents  in  exacting  the  penalty, 
in  the  opinion  of  a late  great  statesman,  the  danger  of  suffer- 
ing him  to  live  must  have  been  not  problematical  and  re- 
mote, but  evident  and  immediate;  and  he  pronounces  that 
the  danger,  in  this  instance,  was  not  of  such  a nature.§  I 
regret  to  differ  from  so  high  a name  as  that  of  Fox  ; but  the 
engagement  with  the  Scots,  I apprehend,  completely  estab- 
lishes such  a danger;  and  Charles’  endeavour  to  raise  up  a 
new  war  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  a prisoner,  and  in 
treaty  with  his  parliament,  vindicates  the  infliction  of  the  last 
extremity.  Political  reasons  alone,  were  not  however,  those 
upon  which  the  ruling  party  in  England  defended  their  con- 
duct; they  pled  the  necessity  of  cleansing  the  land  from 

* The  controversy  respecting  the  Eikon  is  now  of  little  importance.  A 
detected  fraud  soon  loses  all  interest.  Those  of  my  readers  who  may  feel  any 
curiosity  about  it,  will  find  the  whole  fully  discussed,  and  indisputably  settled  in 
Laing’s  Scotland,  last  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  443,  and  the  long  note  xiv.  p.  565,  at 
the  end. 

f The  outrageous  and  farcical  mockery  of  justice  in  France,  on  the  trial  of 
Louis  XVL,  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  the  solemn,  serious,  and  unimpas- 
sioned proceedings  at  Westminster,  than  the  Gallic  phrenzy,  which  followed 
the  former  event,  does  to  the  important,  beneficial,  and  bloodless  revolution  of 
Britain  in  1688. 

\ His  own  expressions,  vide  p.  90. 
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XIII,  gued  that  the  more  exalted  the  situation  of  the  delinquent 
1649.  was,  the  more  necessary  was  the  example — that  essential 
justice  knew  no  difference  between  the  prince  and  the  pea- 
sant— and  that  all  law,  natural,  moral,  and  divine,  required 
that  wdiosoever  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  his  blood 
should  be  shed ; — on  this  ground  the  presbyterians  and  they 
were  agreed.  The  accountability  of  monarchs  for  their  con- 
duct, and  the  right  of  subjects  to  try,  depose,  or  put  to  death 
their  sovereigns  for  the  flagrant  crimes  of  murder  and  ty- 
ranny, had  always  been  asserted  by  the  Scottish  reformers  ; 
and  had  been  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  this  king’s  grand- 
mother, whose  deposition  by  the  Scots  formed  an  authority 
for  the  trial  *of  her  descendant,  as  her  execution  on  a scaf- 
fold was  the  first  example  of  royal  blood  being  shed  by  the 
hands  of  a common  executioner  m England  — but  the  Scots, 
who  had  refused  him  admission  into  the  kingdom,  unless  he 
would  subscribe  the  covenant,  and,  true  to  their  principles, 
opposed  his  restoration  to  liberty,  or  the  throne  upon  any 
other  terms,  although  they  might,  and  most  probably  would 
have  concurred  with  their  presbyterian  brethren  in  England 
in  bringing  Charles  to  an  account,  could  not  endure  that 
‘‘  this  exemplary  act  of  substantial  justice  ” should  be  per- 
formed by  sectarians,  and  the  throne  at  the  same  time  over- 
turned by  republicans. 

LI.  When  the  English  presbyterians  regained  their  ascen- 
dency during  the  absence  of  the  army,  and  the  Scottish  co- 
venanters theirs,  from  the  defeat  of  the  engagement,  both 
then  became  anxious  to  secure  it  by  a treaty  with  the  king ; 
and  the  Scottish  committee  of  estates  in  reply  to  a letter  from 
his  majesty,  by  Parsons,  besought  him  at  last  to  hearken  to 
the  advice  of  his  parliament  in  consenting  to  the  propositions 
of  both  kingdoms  ; especially  to  those  respecting  the  covenant 
and  reformation  of  religion,  which  they  understood  to  be  the 
point  he  most  stuck  on,  and  to  which  they  in  interest  and 
honour  were  obliged  to  adhere,  and  without  which  his  king- 
dom could  not  be  established  in  righteousness.  Their  com- 

* Unless  we  consider  the  tragedies  of  Henry  the  Vlllth’s  wives  as  initiatory 
lessons  of  encroachment  on  the  sanctity  of  discrowned  heads. 
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missioners,  who  followed,  were  instructed  to  hold  the  same 
language ; and  the  hopes  entertained  of  the  king’s  acceding  to  


their  proposals,  their  want  of  power,  and  their  dread  of  the  su-  ^ 

premacy  of  the  army  and  independents,  alone  prevented  them 

from  proceedinof  to  set  aside  Charles,  and  choose  a more  pli-  save  the 
^ ^ . kinff* 

ant  substitute  for  the  preservation  of  the  covenant  and  of  the 

monarchy.  In  their  present  depressed  state,  no  probable 
means  of  effecting  this  latter  object  presented  themselves ; 
they,  therefore,  could  only  expect  to  attain  the  former  by  the 
preservation  of  the  king’s  life ; and  this  they  laboured  to  pro- 
tect by  the  sole  method  now  in  their  power — that  of  remon- 
strance and  representation.  As  soon  as  the  ordinance  for  his  Their  com- 
trial  was  passed  in  the  commons,  the  Scottish  commissioners  letter  to  the 
sent  a letter  strongly  urging  unity  of  counsels  and  actions,  ac-  commons, 
cording  to  the  covenant  between  the  two  kingdoms  ; and  that 
the  house  would  not  proceed  to  try  or  execute  the  king,  until 
the  advice  of  their  nation  was  received ; to  this  no  attention 
was  paid,  and  the  preparations  for  the  trial  proceeded. 

Lii.  Meanwhile,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  met,  [January  Parliament 
4th]  in  pursuance  of  the  summons  of  the  committee;  and  as 
all  who  had  adhered  to  or  approved  of  the  engagement  were 
excluded,  only  fourteen  of  the  nobility  were  present.*  On 
the  second  day  of  their  meeting,  a letter  was  laid  before 
them,  from  the  commissioners  in  England,  informing  them 
of  the  seclusion  of  the  members  by  the  army,  the  revocation  Apprised 
of  all  the  votes  in  favour  of  the  kine;,  and  the  resolution  to 
proceed  against  him  as  a capital  offender;  enclosing  also  a the  English 
paper,  entitled,  Agreement  of  the  People, *f*  and  stating  to 
them  the  difficult  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  If  trial, 
they  remained  silent  at  the  changes  which  had  taken  place,  it 
would  be  considered  as  an  approbation  or  a compliance  with 
the  army  upon  some  secret  agreement;  if  they  presented  any 
address  to  such  lords  and  commons  as  were  permitted  to  re- 
main, and  acknowledged  them  to  be  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, it  would  be  looked  upon  as  injurious  to  the  cause,  and 
a breach  of  the  solemn  league,  by  which  they  were  obliged 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parliament  and 


* Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  .839. 
t This  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Ireton.  Rush  worth,  vol.  vii.  p.  1359. 
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liberties  of  the  kingdom,  unless  it  were  done  with  a salvo  to 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  taking  notice  of  the  force 
upon  the  house,  which  would  be  a ticklish  matter ; and  they 
requested  advice  how  to  proceed  in  their  intercourse  with 
them. 

LI  1 1.  In  reply,  the  Scottish  parliament  acted  consistently 
with  their  covenant.  They  would  neither  justify  the  king, 
nor  admit  the  doctrine,  that  princes  were  exempted  from 
being  brought  to  trial  and  punished ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  could  not  agree  to  set  aside  the  ancient  family,  or  ab- 
rogate royalty.  Their  instructions  to  their  commissioners, 
therefore,  were — to  use,  in  their  applications,  the  salvo  sug- 
gested in  their  letter,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  approve 
of  any  violence  used  against  the  parliament  or  any  of  its 
members — to  make  application  to  such  lords  and  commons 
as  were  friendly,  well  affected,  and  of  the  honest  [i.  e.  pres- 
byterian]  party,  but  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  no  offence 
to  any; — to  justify  in  no  shape  the  king’s  proceedings  or  ac- 
tions, nor  express  any  approbation  of  the  late  engagement ; 
— -to  do  nothing  which  might  tend  to  create  a breach,  or 
give  any  grounds  for  a new  war ; — and  to  request  that  the 
houses  would  do  no  violence  to  the  king’s  person.*  But  if 
they  should  proceed  and  pronounce  sentence  against  the 
king,  they  were  to  enter  their  dissent,  and  protest  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  might  be  free  of  all  the  desolation,  mi- 
sery, and  bloodshed  that  would  inevitably  follow,  “ without 
offering  in  your  resonne  that  princes  are  eximed  from  triale 
of  justice  ”f — they  were  to  press  upon  them  the  calamities 
that  would  ensue  from  the  king’s  execution,  and  the  griev- 
ous effects  it  would  have  in  Scotland,  considering  his  delivery 
up  at  Newcastle — they  were  to  protest  against  the  doctrines 
of  the  people’s  agreement  respecting  toleration,  and  at  the 


* The  expressions  are,  That  they  wold  delay  to  medle  withe  the  kinges 
persone,  according  to  ther  seurall  promisses  and  declaratione  at  Newcastle  and 
Humbie  house.”  Balfour’s  Ann.  vol.  iii.  p.  384.  That  my  interpretation  is 
correct,  appears  from  all  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  ; they  did  not 
insist  upon  “ delay,”  a mere  deferring,  but  “ a delay  to  medle  withe,” — a total 
abstaining  from  hurting. 

f Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  340.  Balfour’s  Mem.  vol.  iii. 
p.  384. 
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same  time  to  declare  the  king’s  concessions  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Liv.  These  instructions  were  sent  off  by  express  to  their 
commissioners,  and  the  commissioners,  when  they  found 
every  other  step  unavailing,  on  the  22d  of  January,  sent  the 
following  protest  against  their  proceedings,  under  cover  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons; — “By  our  letter  of  the 
6th  instant,  we  represented  unto  you  what  endeavours  have 
been  used  for  the  taking  away  of  his  majesty’s  life;  for  change 
of  the  fundamental  government  of  this  kingdom,  and  intro- 
ducing a sinful  and  ungodly  toleration  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  therein  we  did  express  our  sad  thoughts  and  great  fears 
of  the  dangerous  consequences  that  might  follow  thereupon  ; 
and  further,  we  did  earnestly  press  that  there  might  be  no 
proceeding  against  his  majesty’s  person,  which  would  cer- 
tainly continue  the  great  distractions  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
involve  us  in  many  evils,  troubles,  and  confusions.  But  that 
by  the  free  counsels  of  both  houses  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  such  course  njight  be  taken  in  relation  to  him,  as 
may  be  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  these  kingdoms,  both 
having  an  unquestionable  and  undeniable  interest  in  his  per- 
son as  king  of  both  ; which  duly  considered,  we  had  reason 
to  hope  should  have  given  a stop  to  all  proceedings  against 
his  majesty’s  person.  But  we  understand  that  after  many 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  have  been  imprisoned 
and  secluded,  and  also  without  and  against  the  consent  of 
the  house  of  peers,  by  a single  act  of  yours  alone,  power  is 
given  to  certain  persons  of  your  own  number,  of  the  army, 
and  some  others,  to  proceed  against  his  majesty’s  person  ; 
in  order  whereunto,  he  was  brought  up  on  Saturday  last  in 
the  afternoon  before  this  new  extraordinary  court.  Where- 
fore, we  do,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  for 
their  vindication  from  false  aspersions  and  calumnies,  de- 
clare, that  though  they  are  not  satisfied  with  his  majesty’s 
concessions  in  the  late  treaty  at  Newport  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  especially  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  are  resolved 
not  to  crave  his  restitution  to  his  government  before  satis- 
faction be  given  by  him  to  his  kingdoms,  yet  they  do  all 
unanimously  with  one  voice — not  one  member  excepted — 
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disclaim  the  least  knowledge  of,  or  accession  to  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  the  army  here  against  his  majesty ; and  sincerely 
profess  that  it  will  be  a great  grief  unto  their  hearts,  and  lie 
heavy  upon  their  spirits,  if  they  shall  see  their  trusting  of 
his  majesty’s  person  to  the  honourable  houses  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  to  be  made  use  of  to  his  ruin,  so  far  con- 
trary to  the  declared  intentions  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  solemn  professions  of  the  kingdom  of  England.  And 
to  the  end  it  may  be  manifest  to  the  world  how  much  they 
abominate  and  detest  so  horrid  a design  against  his  majesty’s 
person,  we  do  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  hereby  declare  their  dissent  from  the  said 
proceedings,  and  the  taking  away  of  his  majesty’s  life ; 
and  protest,  that  as  they  are  altogether  free  from  the  same, 
so  they  may  be  from  all  the  evils,  miseries,  confusions,  and 
calamities  that  may  follow  thereupon  to  these  distracted  king- 
doms.” 

Lv.  This  protestation  was  as  little  attended  to  as  the  for- 
mer letter  ; but  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  king’s  life,  they  made  application  to  lord  Fairfax, 
and  to  Cromwell,  to  interpose  their  influence  to  save  him; 
and  on  the  very  day  preceding  the  execution,  they  sent  ear- 
nest and  pressing  letters  to  both,  to  try  if  even  then  they 
would  interpose  with  the  council  of  war  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing stroke.  Their  address  to  Fairfax,  I copy,  as  it  goes  en- 
tirely to  refute  the  idle  stories  respecting  that  general’s  using 
strenuous  exertions  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  monarch. 
The  Scottish  commissioners  had  previously,  it  would  appear, 
importuned  him  without  effect ; nor  did  this  last  pathetic 
appeal  to  his  humanity  and  honour  make  any  greater  im- 
pression. “ May  it  please  your  excellency, — we  have  divers 
times  waited  on  you  to  solicit  your  endeavours  for  preserva- 
tion of  his  majesty’s  person  ; and  now  having  received  par- 
ticular directions  from  the  estates  of  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land to  make  application  to  your  excellency  for  the  same 
end,  we  do,  in  their  names,  earnestly  desire  and  entreat  thee, 
that  you  will  take  into  serious  consideration  that  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  hath  undoubted  interest  in  his  majesty’s  per- 
son ; and  how  hard  a thing  it  is  to  proceed  against  the  king, 
not  only  without,  but  against  their  advice  and  consent ; that 
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his  person  was  intrusted  by  that  kingdom  to  the  honourable  BOOK 
houses  of  parliament ; and  how  much  it  will  reflect  upon  the  XIII. 
honour  of  Scotland,  and  the  faith  of  England  to  take  away  Kiiy. 
his  life.  Be  pleased,  also,  to  remember  the  many  ties  and 
bonds  of  love  and  friendship  betwixt  the  kingdoms,  their  so- 
lemn engagements  in  one  cause  and  covenant,  and  the  many 
obligations  and  mutual  good  offices  which  have  passed  be- 
twixt the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the  forces  under  your 
command ; consider  what  an  unsettled  peace  it  is  likely  to 
prove,  which  shall  have  its  foundation  laid  in  the  blood  of 
our  king,  what  dangerous  evils  and  grievous  calamities  it 
may  bring  upon  us  and  our  posterity,  what  reproaches  upon 
religion  and  the  work  of  reformation,  and  what  infamy 
abroad  in  other  nations.  And  let  it  never  be  recorded  to 
future  ages  that  you  have  been  wanting  in  your  duty  at  such 
a time  as  this,  but  according  to  the  eminency  of  your  place, 
honour,  and  dignity,  and  the  greatness  of  your  interest,  im- 
prove this  present  opportunity  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means, 
to  prevent  the  taking  away  his  majesty^s  life  ; wherein  we  do 
also  earnestly  entreat  the  concurrence  of  your  council  of  war.” 

Their  letter  to  Cromwell  was  not  less  importunate ; but  with  Ana  to 
him  they  had  not  the  common  grounds  of  such  urgency  as  equally  uii 
with  Fairfax ; as  he  was  an  open  and  avowed  ^sectary,  and  availing. 
Fairfax  was  still  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  pres- 
byterians.  What  the  Scottish  parliament  could  do  they  did; 
they  fully  approved  of  all  these  proceedings  of  their  com- 
missioners, and  had  the  English  parliament  been  free,  they 
could  not  have  been  acquitted  of  want  of  faith  towards  the 
Scots,  in  bringing  the  king  to  any  trial  to  which  the  latter 
were  not  parties ; but  the  evident  immediate  cause  of  the 
whole  was  that  unhappy  engagement  which  ruptured  the 
treaties  between  the  two  nations  ; and,  by  dividing  the  pres- 
byterian  Scots  among  themselves,  rendered  them  unfit  for 
acting  as  armed  mediators  between  the  two  parties  in  Eng- 
land, for  being  efficient  allies  to  their  presbyterian  brethren, 
or  for  resisting  the  power  of  the  sectaries ; and  reduced  them 
to  the  state  of  a dependent  nation,  before  the  recall  of  the  se- 
cond Charles  rendered  them  a conquered  one. 

Lvi.  With  an  account  of  the  fate  of  Hamilton,  who  was 
the  principal  actor,  and  who  was  doomed  to  expiate  his  er- 
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rors  on  the  scaffold,  I shall  close  this  book.  He  had,  after 
his  surrender,  been  confined  prisoner  in  Windsor;  but  when 
he  heard  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles,  he  immedi- 
ately began  to  fear  for  himself,  and  projected  with  his  faith- 
ful servant  Cole  an  escape  from  his  confinement.  Having 
gained  his  keeper,  it  was  arranged  that  a trusty  person  should 
wait  with  two  horses  at  night  for  him  in  Windsor,  with 
which  he  was  to  fly  to  London,  but  not  to  enter  the  city  till 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning — guards  being  always  set  dur- 
ing the  night — when  Cole  was  to  meet  him  and  carry  him  to 
a secure  house  : — all  succeeded  as  they  could  wish.  At 
night,  about  the  time  of  shutting  the  gates,  the  duke  made 
his  escape  fairly  out  of  the  castle  without  suspicion,  and 
came  to  the  place  appointed,  where  the  man  and  horses  were 
stationed.  Here,  unfortunately,  he  would  not  wait  till  day, 
but  proceeded  immediately  to  Southwark,  thinking  to  have 
got  to  a friend’s  house  ; and,  as  if  there  had  been  a fatality 
in  it,  a party  of  horse  and  foot  were  that  very  night  pa- 
trolling there  in  search  of  two  other  royalists  who  had 
made  their  escape  the  night  before.  Some  of  these  meeting 
the  duke  in  the  street  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  ap- 
prehended him.  When  examined,  he  told  them  a plausible 
story,  which  at  first  satisfied  them  ; but  observing,  as  he 
smoked  a pipe,  that  he  burned  some  large  papers  to  light  it, 
they  searched  his  pockets,  and  from  others  he  had  about 
him,  discovered  the  quality  of  their  prisoner.  He  was  carried 
to  St.  James’,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  abortive  attempt, 
was  ordered  by  the  commons  to  be  brought  to  speedy  trial. 

LVii.  A court  of  justice  was  instituted,  February  6th,  of 
which  Bradshaw  was  president;  and  Cooke,  who  had  acted 
as  solicitor  on  the  trial  of  the  king,  appeared  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity against  the  duke.  He  was  arraigned  under  the  title 
of  earl  of  Cambridge,  for  traitorously  invading  England  in  a 
hostile  manner,  and  levying  war  to  assist  the  king  against 
tlie  kingdom  and  people.  The  duke  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  as  being  a foreigner,  a native 
of  Scotland,  born  before  the  naturalization  of  his  father. 
At  the  same  time,  he  represented  that  he  was  invested  with 
the  command  of  the  army  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
for  ends  which  he  thought  good  and  justifiable,  and  not  in- 
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tended  to  interrupt  the  peace  and  happiness  of  these  domi-  boOK. 
nions,  which  yet  he  had  earnestly  endeavoured  to  decline,  XIIT. 
but  his  wishes  being  overruled,  he  durst  not  disobey  with-  ]649. 
out  incurring  the  highest  censure ; he  also  pled,  that  hav- 
ing surrendered  himself  upon  articles,  he  could  only  be 
considered  as  a prisoner  of  war,  his  life  being  guaranteed 
to  him  by  these  articles.  Matthew  Hale — afterward  the 
celebrated  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench — who  con- 
ducted his  defence,  contended  that  no  man  could  be  held 
subject  to  two  hostile  kingdoms  at  the  same  time ; and  in 
any  such  case,  where  his  allegiance  was  demanded,  it  was 
due  of  right  to  his  native  land  ; that  by  acting  hostilely  to 
his  adopted  country,  he  might  forfeit  his  honours,  or  his  pro- 
perty in  it,  but  could  never  be  deemed  a traitor.  To  this  it  Defence, 
was  answered,  that  Hamilton  had  sat  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment as  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  on  his  entering  England  he 
joined  with  Langdale,  an  English  traitor.  Hale  argued, 
that  to  assist  the  king  could  never  be  treason ; Cooke  re- 
plied, it  was  so  by  act  of  parliament.  The  articles  of  capi- 
tulation were  then  urged  ; but  by  a most  disingenuous  mode 
of  reasoning  their  violation  was  justified,  as  if  they  had  been 
only  military  terms  to  protect  him  from  the  immediate  viol- 
ence of  the  soldiery,  and  not  to  secure  him  against  the  civil 
punishment  of  a traitor.  Were  it  not  that  in  times  of  civil 
dissension  little  regard  is  paid  to  what,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  would  be  deemed  unanswerable  arguments,  we 
would  be  astonished  that  such  valid  objections  did  not  pre- 
vail ; but  to  have  allowed  the  duke  to  escape  when  the  king 
had  suffered,  would, it  was  imagined,  have  been  impugning  the 
former  proceedings,  and  therefore,  all  objections  were  over- 
ruled, and  he  was  found  guilty  of  treason  ; at  least  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  any  other  cause  for  his  condemnation  as  a 
traitor,  seeing  he  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  parliament  of 
England  incompatible  with  obedience  to  the  highest  judica- 
ture of  his  native  country.  His  sentence  was  remitted  to 
the  house  of  commons  ; but  a majority  voted  it  should  be 
carried  into  execution.  He  died  with  intrepidity,  denying  Execution, 
the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which  he  suffered,  and  pro- 
testing his  innocence  with  regard  to  those  calumnies  which 
were  spread  against  him,  representing  him  as  having  waver- 
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ed  in  his  loyalty  to  his  king,  or  with  having  ever  deserted 
the  cause  of  his  country.* 

He  was  a man  ill  fitted  for  the  arduous  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed  ; and  his  vacillating  politics,  which  aimed  at 
reconciling  parties  who  were  irreconcilable,  contributed  to 
augment  the  distractions  of  a divided  people ; but  his  ready 
subservience  to  forward  the  views  of  the  king,  even  v»'hen  at 
variance  with  his  own  judgment,  and  when  evidently  tend- 
ing to  involve  his  country  in  bloodshed,  and  erect  unlimited 
monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  her  freedom,  entitle  him  to  little 
praise.  His  natural  temper  was  amiable,  and  his  greatest 
faults  arose  from  a deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  which 
however  agreeable  in  a companion,  is  destructive  of  that 
energy  of  character  which  is  called  for  in  days  of  peril ; and 
in  a statesman,  placed  in  the  station  of  a leader,  is  ruinous 
alike  to  himself  and  the  state,  if  his  lot  be  cast  amid  the  con- 
flict of  parties,  and  the  contending  clash  of  civil  warfare. 

That  era  was  an  age  of  predictions.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  lured  to 
his  doom  also  by  a prediction ; a witch  told  him,  says  Wishart,  that  king 
Charles  L would  be  executed,  and  he  would  be  his  successor;  and  so  he  was 
— on  the  scaffold  ! Mem.  of  Montrose. 
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Charles  I. — Proceedings  of  Parliament. — Act  of  Classes. — Charles  II.  pro- 
claimed.— Precautionary  Acts  of  Parliament. — Patronage  abolished — Scot- 
tish Commissioners  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, are  arrested,  the  protest  voted  a libel. — Remonstrance  of  the  Scottish 
to  the  English  parliament — Scottish  Commissioners  sent  home. — Commis- 
sioners sent  by  the  Scots  to  the  King — Their  treatment. — Insurrection  in 
the  north — Marquis  of  Huntly  executed. — Warning  by  the  general  Assem- 
bly.— Treaty  of  Breda — Montrose  lands  in  Caithness. — Defeated — His 
execution — The  King  arrives — Swears  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant.— His  reception  and  treatment — English  invade  Scotland  under  Crom- 
well.— Forced  to  retreat  from  before  Edinburgh — The  King  arrives  in  the 
Camp. — Refuses  to  sanction  a proclamation  to  the  invading  army. — Hur- 
ried to  Dunfermline. — The  Dunfermline  declaration. — Distressed  State  of 
the  English,  Cromwell  retreats — Defeats  the  Scots  at  Dunbar. — His  de- 
claration.— He  takes  Edinburgh  and  Leith. — Estates  purge  the  court  of  ma- 
lignants. — The  Start. — Cromwell  makes  overtures  for  peace. — Proceeds  to 
Glasgow ; the  troops  retire  before  him — Remonstrance  of  the  army  and 
ministers — A Parliament ; the  King’s  speech. — Kerr  defeated  ; Strachan 
deserts  to  Cromwell. — Malignants  admitted  into  the  army. — Edinburgh 
Castle  surrenders  to  Cromwell — The  King’s  Coronation. — A Parliament; 
ultras  obtain  the  ascendency — Act  of  Classes  rescinded. — The  King  takes 
command  of  the  army — Its  excellent  position  at  Stirling — Cromwell  passes 
at  Queensferry,  defeats  General  Holborne,  takes  Perth,  &c — The  King  ad- 
vances into  England. — Battle  of  Worcester. — He  escapes  to  Normandy — 
Successes  of  Monk  in  the  north. — Places  garrisons  in  the  principal  towns 
of  the  Kingdom. — Argyle  offers  to  treat  with  Monk — Is  forced  to  submit. 
— Remonstrants  propose  peace — English  propose  an  Incorporating  Union. 
— Cromwell  completes  it — Terms  advantageous  to  Scotland — Distracted 
state  of  the  Country — Cromwell  forbids  General  Assemblies  to  meet — 
Rising  of  Glencairn — He  resigns  the  Command  to  Middleton — Monk  dis- 
perses his  troops  ; he  escapes  to  Holland — Glencairn  makes  peace — Tran- 
quil state  of  Scotland  under  the  Protectorate. — Death  of  Cromwell His 

son  Richard  succeeds. — Resigns — Distinctions  in  England — Monk  marches 
thither.- — Appointed  Captain  General  of  the  forces — Offers  his  Services  to 
the  King. — Charles  recalled  by  Parliament — He  enters  London. — Id'lO 
—1660. 

I.  The  estates  were  still  sitting  when  the  news  of  the  king’s 
execution  reached  Scotland;  and,  probably  anticipating  some 
such  critical  dilemma,  had  adopted  several  measures  the 
most  likely  to  sooth  the  ruling  party  in  England,  and  secure 
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a majority  of  those  in  their  own,  who  were  inclined  to  pre- 
serve peace  with  their  neighbours,  with  whom,  in  the  present 
exhausted  state  of  the  country,  it  was  evident  madness  to 
contend.  An  act  was  introduced  and  passed,  repealing  all 
acts  of  parliament  or  committee  made  for  the  late  unlav/ful 
engagement,  and  ratifying  the  protestation  against  it ; and 
another,  the  Act  of  Classes,  for  purging  the  judicatories 
and  other  places  of  public  trust.  This  last  proceeded  upon 
a preamble,  which  the  history  of  Scotland  was  doomed  wo- 
fully  to  exemplify, — that  “the  corruption  of  the  judicatories 
of  the  kingdom  and  officers  of  estate,  and  other  persons  of 
public  trust,  had  been  the  cause  and  fountain  from  whence 
all  their  evils  had  proceeded  and  in  order  to  confirm  the 
assurance  given  by  the  committee  of  estates  unto  the  king- 
dom of  England,  that  they  would  not  admit  any  of  the  au- 
thors or  abettors  of  the  late  engagement  to  any  public  place 
or  trust,  without  the  consent  of  that  kingdom  against  wffiich 
their  engagement  was,  it  declared,  that  all  officers  of  state, 
members  of  parliament,  lords  of  session  and  justiciary,  and 
all  public  functionaries,  descending  even  to  deacons  of  cor- 
porations, should  be  secluded  from  public  trust,  according  to 
the  scale  of  their  delinquency,  as  settled  by  the  classification 
from  which  the  act  derives  its  name.  Class  first — All  who 
had  been  the  chief  plotters  and  prime  promoters  of  the  late 
unlaw'ful  engagement,  and  all  wdio  as  general  officers,  led  or 
accompanied  the  army  into  England,  and  all  who  were  chief 
actors  and  promoters  of  the  horrid  rebellion  of  James 
Grahame,  and  who  had  afterwards  accepted  of  charge,  or  join- 
ed as  volunteers  in  the  expedition.  These  were  for  ever  to 
be  rendered  incapable  of  any  place  of  trust.  Class  second 
— All  not  comprehended  in  first  class,  who  have  been  for- 
merly censured  for  malignancy,  and  since,  either  accepted  of 
charge,  or  joined  as  volunteers  in  the  engagement,  wdio  were 
officers  in  the  expedition  ; all  who  concurred  in  petitions, 
protestations,  letters,  or  remonstrances,  for  moving  the  par- 
liament or  committees  to  carry  on  the  engagement ; and  all 
who  concurred,  as  members  or  clerks,  in  acts  of  parliament 
and  committee  of  estates,  for  prosecuting  the  said  engage- 
ment, and  pressing  others  thereto.  These  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded, for  ten  years,  from  all  public  employments  ; and  fur- 
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tlier,  until  they  had  given  sufficient  evidence  of  the  change 
of  their  malignant  principles  and  practices,  and  of  their  firm 
resolution  and  affection  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  cove- 
nant in  all  times  of  subsequent  trial — whereof  the  judicato- 
ries of  the  church  and  state,  respective,  having  power  for  that 
effect,  are  to  judge  impartially,  as  in  God’s  sight — and  have 
given  satisfaction  to  the  kirk  and  to  both  kingdoms,  so  far 
wronged  by  them.  Class  third — All  not  included  in  first 
and  second  classes,  who  sat  in  parliament  and  committee  of 
estates,  and  gave  no  public  testimony  against  the  engage- 
ment ; or  who,  in  committees  of  war  or  other  meetings,  re- 
fused or  opposed  the  desires  of  any  petitions  against  the  en- 
gagement, or  concurred  in  acts  to  force  dissenters,  petition- 
ers, and  others,  to  comply  with  the  first  or  second  levies. 
These  were  to  be  excluded  five  years,  and  further,  till  they 
gave  evidence  of  their  change  of  principles.  Class  fourth — 
which  w’-ould  come  with  sweeping  effect  in  modern  times — in- 
cluded all  persons  given  to  uncleanness,  bribery,  swearing, 
drunkenness,  deceiving,  or  are  otherwise  openly  profane,  and 
grossly  scandalous  in  their  conversation,  or  who  neglect  the 
worship  of  God  in  their  families.  These  were  to  be  excluded 
for  a year,  and  further,  till  they  gave  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  firm  resolution  and  constant  endeavour  for  a good  and 
Christian  conversation.* 

II.  Could  this  act  have  been  effectually  carried  into  exe- 
cution, it  would  probably  have  prevented  for  a while  the 
war  with  England,  and  might  have  originated  a species  of 
theocratic  oligarchy  in  the  country.*]'  But  the  numbers  com- 
prehended under  its  penal  enactments,  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble, for  any  length  of  time,  to  put  it  in  execution  : it  aimed 
at  too  much,  and  was  eventually  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of 
all.  The  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Lanark,  [now  Hamilton,] 
comprehended  under  the  first  class,  escaped  to  Holland,  and 

* It  might  be  an  amusing  speculation  to  calculate  the  operation  of  this  last 
class  of  disqualification  for  office  at  present,  (1825)  commencing  with  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  and  carrying  it  on  through  all  the  public  bodies,  down  to 
the  deacons  of  close  corporations. 

+ It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  peace  could  have  been  of  any  long  dura- 
tion, had  the  clerical  power  overtopped  that  of  the  civil,  as  the  promoting  of 
uniformity  might  then  have  produced  as  bloody,  as  that  of  liberality  does  now 
bitter  contests. 
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joined  prince  Charles,  then  lurking  there  ; and  they  were 
afterward  followed  by  a number  of  others,  who  urged  a ter- 
rible retaliation  when  they  returned  in  the  train  of  the  king 
at  the  restoration.  Meanwhile,  it  effected  the  object  of  se- 
curing a majority  for  the  covenanters,  and  evinced  a strong 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  politicians,  to  conciliate , 
till  the  king’s  death  raised  such  an  universal  burst  of  sympa- 
thetic feeling,  that  whatever  might  be  their  views  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  its  passion.  The  opinion  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion was  ever  monarchical,  and  in  all  their  disputes  about 
liberty,  they  never  once  suggested  the  possibility  of  a repub- 
lic ; their  covenants  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  recognised 
the  principle,  and  the  people,  although  they  discarded  the 
personal divinum  of  a king,  had  never  denied  the  divine 
authority  of  kingly  government,  when  exercised  according 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
The  English  sectaries,  on  the  other  hand,  discarded  at  once 
both  king  and  royalty,  and  thus  added  another  point  of  dif- 
ference to  their  growing  dissensions  with  the  presbyteidans. 

III.  Had  the  Scots  at  this  moment  possessed  the  power, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  immediately  have 
declared  war  against  the  republicans  : but  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  country  forbade  any  such  attempt,  and  the  only 
alternative  that  remained,  was  to  proclaim  the  son  of  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  king  in  his  stead.  The  party,  however, 
who  now  predominated  in  parliament,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  sir  Archibald  Johnston  of 
Warriston,  had  a just  dread  of  the  principles  of  the  young 
king ; and  were  anxious  to  guard,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
against  his  being  placed  in  a situation  to  overturn  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  or  introduce  the  despotic  maxims  of 
his  father ; and  in  their  proclamation,  while  they  recognise 
his  hereditary  right  to  the  succession,  they  state  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  alone  he  could  be  allowed  to  succeed. 
“ The  estates  of  parliament  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
most  unanimously  and  cheerfully,  in  recognisance  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  [Charles,  prince  of  Scotland  and 
Wales,]  just  right,  title,  and  succession  to  the  crown  of  these 
kingdoms,  proclaimed  and  declared  to  all  the  world,  that  the 
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said  lord  and  prince,  Charles,  was,  by  the  providence  of  God,  BOOK 
and  by  the  lawful  right  of  undoubted  succession  and  descent, 
king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  whom  all  the 
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subiects  of  that  kingdom  were  bound  humbly  and  faithfully  Conditions 
^ ° •'  . *'on  which 

to  obey,  maintain,  and  defend,  according  to  the  national  co-  he  is  to  as- 
venant,  and  solemn  league  and  covenant  betwixt  the  king- 
doms  with  their  lives  and  goods,  against  all  deadly,  as  their 
only  righteous  sovereign,  lord,  and  king ; and  because  his 
majesty  is  bound,  by  the  law  of  God,  and  fundamental  laws 
of  this  kingdom,  to  rule  in  righteousness  and  equity,  for  the 
honour  of  God,  the  good  of  religion,  and  the  wealth  of  his 
people,  it  was  also  declared  that,  before  he  be  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  power,  he  shall  give  satisfaction  to  this 
kingdom  in  all  the  things  that  concern  the  security  of  reli- 
gion, the  union  betwixt  the  kingdoms,  and  the  good  and 
peace  of  this  kingdom,  according  to  the  national  covenant, 
and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  for  the  which  end  we 
are  with  all  possible  expedition  to  make  our  humble  and 
earnest  addresses  to  his  majesty.’’ 


Charles  IL 

IV.  John,  earl  of  Loudon,  as  chancellor,  dressed  in  a robe 
of  black  velvet,  read  the  proclamation  [February  5th,]  at  the 

cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Isla  and  Snawdon  heralds  sound-  Proclaim, 
ed  the  trumpets ; but  the  solemnity  was  sad  and  mournful — 
the  recollection  of  the  past  was  dismal,  and  to  the  wise  and 
the  reflecting,  the  coming  was  anticipated  with  forebodings 
still  more  gloomy. 

V,  Parliament,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to  guard,  as  well  as 
human  sagacity  could,  that  constitution  for  which  they  had 
so  strenuously  struggled,  and  for  which  they  now  so  justly 
trembled;  they  therefore  enacted,  as  several  of  those  who 
were  with  the  king,  had  declared  their  disavowal  of  this  pre- 
sent as  a legal  parliament,  “ that  before  the  king’s  majesty, 
who  now  is,  or  any  of  his  successors,  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  exercise  of  his  royal  power,  he  shall,  by  and  atour  the 
usual  coronation  oath,  assure  and  declare  by  his  solemn  oath, 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  his  allowance  of  the  national  cove- 
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nant,  and  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  obligation 
to  prosecute  the  ends  thereof  in  his  station  and  calling ; and 
that  he  shall  for  himself  and  his  successors  consent  to  agree 
to  acts  of  parliament  enjoining  the  same,  and  fully  establish- 
ing presbyterian  government,  the  Directory  of  Worship, 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  Catechisms,  as  they  are  approven 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk  and  parliament  of  this 
kingdom,  in  all  his  majesty’s  dominions.  And  that  he  shall 
observe  these  in  his  own  practice  and  family,  and  that  he 
shall  never  make  any  opposition  to  any  of  these,  or  endea- 
vour any  change  thereof.”  And  also  ordained,  ‘‘  that  be- 
fore the  king  should  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
power,  he  should  leave  all  counsel  and  counsellors  prejudi- 
cial to  religion  and  the  covenants,  and  give  satisfaction  to 
his  kingdom,  as  it  is  now  constitute,  in  what  further  should 
be  found  necessary  for  the  settling  of  a happy  and  durable 
peace,  preservation  of  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
for  the  good  of  the  crown,  and  for  his  own  honour  and  hap- 
piness ; and  should  consent  and  agree  that  all  civil  matters 
should  be  determined  by  the  parliament  of  the  kingdom, 
and  all  ecclesiastical  matters  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
kirk.” 

VT.  Whether  the  Scottish  parliament  really  conceived  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  maintain  peace  with  the  Eng- 
lish, when  they  recalled  Charles  to  the  Scottish  crown  while 
they  proclaimed  a commonwealth,  is  an  inquiry  rather  of  cu- 
riosity than  of  importance ; but  this  is  certain,  that  some  of 
the  presbyterians  really  expected  that  the  taking  of  the  co- 
venants would  act  like  a magical  charm,  not  only  upon  the  in- 
dividual himself,  but  upon  the  nations;  that  it  would  produce 
in  the  prince  a complete  renovation  of  character,  and  a per- 
fect unanimity  and  uniformity  throughout  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  islands  attached  to  that  form.  Others  w ere  not 
so  sanguine,  and  in  the  strict  and  harsh  conditions  which 
they  proposed  as  the  price  of  the  crown,  entertained  a 
secret  wish  that  Charles  would  reject  them.  The  terms 
were  evidently  such  as  left  the  king  nothing  but  the  name, 
and  which  nothing  but  extreme  necessity  would  ever  induce 
him  to  accept.  Yet  his  early  education,  his  dissolute  habits, 
and  the  companions  by  w’hom  he  was  surrounded,  left  to  the 
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presbyterians  no  alternative : happy  had  it  been  for  them,  BOOK 
if,  at  a future  period,  they  had  not  run  to  the  opposite  ex- 

treme.  ^ ^ i6-49.  " 

vii.  In  this  parliament,  also,  patronage  in  the  kirk  was 

abolished,  the  restoration  of  which  has  been  accompanied 
with  so  much  dissension  ; but,  while  a national  church  is  Patronage 
established,  and  its  emoluments  secured  by  law,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  whether  the  universal  suffrage  of  seat-holders  in 
choosing  a minister,  or  the  simple  nomination  of  an  incum- 
bent to  the  living  by  a patron,  be  most  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  real  religion  in  a parish.* 

VIII.  Intimation  of  their  procedure  was  immediately  trans- 
mitted by  the  estates  to  the  Scottish  commissioners  at  Lon- 
don, with  instructions  to  present  a remonstrance  against  that 
party  which  now  assumed  the  supreme  authority  in  Eng- 
land. In  obedience  to  their  orders,  the  commissioners  gave 
in  a long  paper  to  the  lower  house,  narrating  the  origin  of  missioners 
the  solemn  league,  and  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
union  of  the  two  nations  under  that  bond  ; declaring  the  ad-  proceed, 
herence  of  the  Scots  still  to  its  principles,  and  protesting 
against  their  violation  by  the  English  commons ; who,  in  commons- 


• The  precision  of  the  act  deserves  notice.  “ Considering  that  patronages, 
and  presentations  of  kirks,  is  an  evil  and  bondage  under  which  the  Lord’s 
people,  and  ministers  of  this  land  have  long  groaned  ; and  that  it  hath  no 
warrand  in  God’s  word,  but  is  founded  only  on  the  canon  law,  and  is  a custom 
merely  popish,  and  brought  into  the  kirk  in  time  of  ignorance  and  superstition  : 
And  that  the  same  is  contrary  to  the  second  book  of  discipline,  in  which  upon 
solid  and  good  ground,  it  is  reckoned  among  abuses  that  are  desired  to  be  re- 
formed, and  unto  several  acts  of  general  assemblies  : And  that  it  is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  planting  of  kirks,  and  unto  the  free  call- 
ing and  entries  of  ministers  unto  their  charge  : And  the  said  estates  being 
willing  and  desirous  to  promote  and  advance  the  reformation  foresaid,  that 
every  thing  in  the  house  of  God  may  be  ordered  according  to  his  word  and 
commandment.”  “ Doe  discharge  for  ever  hereafter,  all  patronages  and  pre- 
sentations of  kirks,  whether  belonging  to  the  king,  or  to  any  laicke  patrone, 
presbyteries,  or  others  within  this  kingdom  as  being  unlawfull  and  unwarrant- 
able by  God’s  word,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  liberties  of  the  kirk 
and  “ ordained  that  whosoever  hereafter,  shall  upon  the  suit  and  calling  of  the 
congregation,  after  due  examination  of  their  literature  and  conversation,  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  presbytery,  unto  the  exercise  and  function  of  the  ministry  of 
any  parish,  that  the  said  person,  or  persons,  without  a presentation,  by  virtue 
of  their  admission,  hath  sufficient  right  and  title  to  enjoy  the  manse  and  gleibe.” 
&c.  &c. 
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BOOK  opposition  to  their  dissent  and  protestation,  had  removed 
his  majesty  by  a violent  death,  published  acts  prohibiting 
J649.  Charles  Prince  of  Wales  from  being  proclaimed  king,  and, 
after  many  members  of  that  house  had  been  imprisoned  or 
excluded  by  force,  bad  voted  away  both  the  kingly  office 
and  the  house  of  lords ; claimed  the  authority  of  a parlia- 
ment, and,  under  the  colour  of  that  authority,  arrogated  the 
power  of  repealing  all  oaths  of  allegiance  or  obedience  what- 
soever, not  excepting  the  covenant,  from  which  no  power 
on  earth  could  absolve  the  conscience. — If,”  added  they, 
“ the  honourable  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England  who 
made  the  declarations  and  engagements  with  us,  had  been 
permitted  to  sit  and  act  with  freedom,  we  know  there  would 
have  been  no  such  proceedings  as  we  have  already  seen,  nor 
cause  to  fear  such  dangerous  evils  and  strange  alterations  as 
are  now  carried  on  by  will  and  power.  We  may  confidently 
say,  they  would  have  been  more  mindful  of  their  many  de- 
clarations, and  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  more 
ready  to  hearken  to  the  advice  of  their  brethren  in  Scot- 
land ; and,  however,  no  regard  hath  been  had  by  those  who 
now  rule  to  what  we  have  formerly  said,  and  so  we  have 
small  hope  that  any  great  notice  shall  be  taken  of  what  we 
shall  further  say  : yet,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  we 
have  received  from  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  we  hold  it 
our  duty  to  desire  that  there  be  no  toleration  of  idolatry, 
popery,  prelacy,  heresy,  schism  or  profaneness — that  there 
may  be  nothing  done  which  may  wrong  king  Charles  II.  in 
his  succession,  as  righteous  heir  of  the  crown  of  these  king- 
doms ; but  that,  by  the  free  counsels  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, reformation  of,  and  uniformity  in  religion  may  be 
settled  according  to  the  covenant  : and  particularly,  tha^ 
presbyterial  government,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Di- 
rectory for  Worship,  may  be  established — that  the  just  right 
and  title  of  the  king,  Charles  II.  to  the  crown  of  these  king- 
doms may  be  acknowledged;  and,  upon  just  satisfaction 
given  to  both  kingdoms,  he  may  be  received  and  admitted 
to  the  exercise  of  his  government;  and  if,  notwithstanding 
all  our  earnest  desires  and  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  the 
commons  now  sitting  at  Westminster  shall  proceed  other- 
wise, in  all  or  in  any  of  these  particulars  aforesaid,  we  do 
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hereby,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom  of  Scot-  BOOK 
land,  dissent  from  the  same ; and  solemnly  protest,  that  they 
may  be  free  before  God  and  man  of  the  guiltiness,  evils, 
confusions,  miseries,  and  calamities,  that  may  follow  there- 
upon to  these  distracted  kingdoms.” 

IX.  Immediately  upon  delivering  their  protestation  to  the 
speaker,  the  commissioners  left  London  without  taking  leave,  LeaveLon- 
and  proceeded  to  Gravesend,  to  depart  for  Holland,  on  an  em- 

^ ^ arrested  by 

bassy  to  the  king,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  estates  : order  of 

but  the  commons,  on  the  letter  bein<?  communicated  to  them, 

° ’ mons, 

sent  a private  guard,  who  arrested  them  as  they  were  about 
to  embark,  and  confined  them  prisoners  to  the  Blockhouse. 

They  also  voted  ‘‘  that  the  paper  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  who  vote 
did  contain  much  scandalous  and  reproachful  matter  against 
the  just  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  and  an  assuming,  on 
the  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  power  of  the  laws  and 
government  of  England,  to  the  high  dishonour  thereof;  that 
the  design  of  its  contrivers  and  subscribers  was  to  raise  sedi- 
tion, and  lay  the  grounds  of  a new  and  bloody  war  in  the 
land,  and  to  second  their  late  perfidious  invasion ; and  that 
all  persons  in  England  and  Ireland  who  should  join  with  or 
assist  the  said  contrivers  or  subscribers,  on  the  grounds  laid 
in  that  paper,  were  traitors  and  rebels,  and  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  such.” 

X.  A copy  of  this  insulting  act  was  sent  to  the  parliament  Scottish 
of  Scotland,  desiring  to  know  if  they  would  acknowledge  and 
adhere  to  the  protest  of  their  commissioners.  The  Scottish  the  protest, 
parliament  returned  a dignified  and  temperate  repl}^,  own- 
ing the  paper  as  agreeable  to  their  instructions.  “ They 

could  not,”  they  said,  ‘‘but  give  testimony  against  these  things 
which  they  conceived  to  be  contrary  to  the  grounds  and 
bonds,  so  often  acknowledged  and  declared  by  both  king- 
doms, lest  their  silence  should  be  esteemed  a compliance ; 
or  they  thought  in  any  way  accessory  to  those  great  altera- 
tions, and  the  dangerous  consequences  that  might  ensue.” 

“ They,  at  the  same  time,  disclaimed  all  intentions  to  assume 
any  power  over  the  government  and  the  laws  of  that  king- 
dom, or  any  wish  to  raise  sedition  or  war,  or  do  any  thing 
in  pursuance  of  the  late  unlawful  engagement.  They  only 
adhered  to  their  former  principles  acknowledged  by  both 
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kingdoms.  And  so  tender  were  they  of  the  union  between 
the  nations,  that  they  thought  remonstrances  against  the 
breaches  of  peace  craving  just  reparation,  and  all  amicable 
and  fair  means  should  be  first,  and  before  any  act  of  hostili- 
ty commenced,  which,  according  to  the  large  treaty,  could 
not  take  place  without  three  months’  previous  notice : and, 
however  any  prevalent  party  in  either  kingdom  had  infring- 
ed, or  might  break  these  bonds,  they  did  not  think  it  either 
agreeable  to  God’s  will,  or  conducible  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nations,  to  lay  these  sacred  ties  aside  as  dissolved  and  can- 
celled ; but  rather,  that  they  should  be  preserved  for  the 
good  of  both  kingdoms,  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  no  ac- 
cession to  such  breaches,  and  of  succeeding  generations. 
But  while  they  hoped  that  none  could  justly  blame  them  for 
their  continuing  constant  in  their  former  judgment  and  prin- 
ciples, they  conceived  that  could  far  less  be  any  ground  for 
restraining  their  commissioners,  contrary  to  the  public  faith, 
and  the  law  of  nations,  by  which  the  freedom  of  ambassa- 
dors and  commissioners  is  sacred  and  inviolable,  not  only 
betwixt  Christian,  but  even  amongst  heathen  kingdoms  and 
states  ; they,  therefore,  desired  that  their  commissioners 
might  be  freed  from  all  restraint,  and  allowed  to  return  in 
what  way  they  thought  fit.”  On  receipt  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament’s communication,  the  English  house  of  commons  add- 
ed insult  to  injury  ; instead  of  bending  to  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, and  allowing  the  commissioners  to  proceed — as  they 
were  bound  to  do — by  any  route  they  chose,  they  sent  them 
with  a troop  of  horse  to  Berwick,  and  dismissed  them  uncere- 
moniously at  the  bound-road,* 

XT.  Standing  in  the  most  delicate  and  trying  situation  pos- 
sible, the  Scottish  covenanters  displayed  a magnanimous  af- 
fection for  the  race  of  their  hereditary  monarchs,  which  had 
been  meritorious,  had  it  not  been  so  wretchedly  misplaced 
They  immediately  despatched  a messenger,  sir  Joseph  Dou- 
glas, to  Charles,  at  the  Hague,  where  he  then  was,  to  an- 
nounce his  proclamation,  and  inform  him  that  commission- 
ers from  the  parliament  and  the  kirk,  were  speedily  to  fol- 
low with  the  conditions  of  his  recall.  These  commissioners 


* Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vi.  Whitelock,  p.  378,  et  seq. 
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were  the  earl  of  Cassilis,  the  laird  of  Brodie,  Mr.  Alexander  BOOK 
JefFray,  bailie  of  Aberdeen,  and  Robert  Barclay,  provost  of 
Irvine,  from  the  state  ; and  Mr.  Robert  Baillie,  and  James  1649. 
Wood,  ministers,  and  Georo-e  Winram  of  Libberton,  ruling 

^ ^ ® , missioners 

elder  from  the  kirk.  They  found  Charles  surrounded  with  to  Charles. 

counsellors,  whose  views  were  more  accordant  with  his  in- 
clination ; and  while  he  received  the  deputation  politely,  and 
affected  to  enter  into  confidential  conferences — flattering  His  deceit, 
them  by  the  deference  with  which  he  seemed  to  listen  to 
them — he  was  encouraging  more  sincerely,  the  plans  of  those 
who  promised  to  replace  him  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
in  unshackled  plenitude  of  power.  Ormond  and  the  ca- 
tholics still  held  out  in  Ireland,  where  a transient  gleam  of 
success  was  urged  by  his  English  advisers,  as  a fortunate 
omen,  and  he  had  consented  to  embark  and  put  himself  at 
their  head.  Montrose  undertook  with  his  usual  extrava- 
gance, to  establish  his  throne  by  arms,  and  received  a com^ 
mission  to  levy  troops  for  a descent.  Lanark  and  Lauderdale, 
although  banished  their  country  by  the  act  of  classes,  re- 
commended acceding  to  the  propositions  of  the  commission- 
ers ; but  Charles,  who  intended  to  answer  them  from  Ire- 
land, procrastinated  till  the  time  allowed  them  had  expired, 
and  they  returned  to  Scotland  without  an  answer.  Charles  turn  with- 
himself  w'as  soon  after  obliged  to  leave  Holland  on  account 
of  the  assassination  of  Dorislaus,  the  English  ambassador,  by  Charles 
the  emissaries  of  Montrose,*  and  renounce  all  hope  h'om 

* Deliberate,  revengeful  assassination  was  acted  upon,  and  justified  at  this 
time  by  the  royalists,  as  a sacred  duty  they  owed  to  their  religion,  the  me- 
mory of  their  martyred  king,  and  their  loyalty  to  his  hopeful  successor.  Be- 
sides the  mean,  unmanly  murder  of  Dorislaus,  committed  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Montrose,  and  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
a more  atrocnous  one  was  perpetrated  on  Mr.  Ascham,  at  Madrid,  by  five 
Englishmen.  They  obtained  admission  to  him  while  at  dinner,  and  in  the 
act  of  receiving  them  courteously,  one  of  them  struck  him  to  the  heart,  the 
Spaniard  who  sat  with  him  at  table,  in  trying  to  escape,  was  also  stabbed  in 
four  places,  and  died  immediately-  The  assassins,  glorying  in  the  deed,  sought 
refuge  in  a church ; and  when  taken  from  it  by  order  of  the  Spanish  king,  de- 
clared they  would  have  murdered  the  resident  in  the  royal  presence,  if  they 
had  no  other  opportunity.  Thurlow,  voh  i p.  150.  Another  more  indefen- 
sible still,  as  originating  solely  from  a principle  of  the  most  cool  systematic 
revenge,  was,  after  the  restoration,  committed  in  Switzerland,  upon  a defence- 
less, wandering  exile,  John  Lisle,  Esq.  at  Lausanne,  (Ludlow,  p.  398.)  whose 
widow  was  doomed  to  a melancholy  fate  even  exceeding  in  guilt,  by  Judge 
VOL.  IV.  S B 
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the  last  flashes  of  loyalty. 

1649.  XII.  Pending  the  negotiation,  the  ultras  with  that  steady 
perversity  which  ever  marked  their  measures,  were  active  for 
the  unconditional  reception  of  their  master : with  prema- 
Insurrec-  ture  and  irregular  zeal,  they  excited  mutiny  in  the  garrison 
nmth."  Stirling,  while  their  partisans  in  the  north  flew  to  arms, 

and  seized  upon  Inverness.*  The  insurgents  were  directed 
by  lieutenant  general  Middleton,  and  consisted  of  the  Mac^ 
kays,  with  lord  Rea  at  their  head,  and  the  Mackenzies,  un- 
der Pluscardine  ; they  kept  possession  of  the  northernmost 
districts  from  the  month  of  February  till  May,  when  a party, 
sent  against  them  by  lieutenant  general  Leslie,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  colonel  Kerr,  and  lieutenant  colonels 
Quelled.  Hackett  and  Strachan,  attacked  and  routed  them,  with  a loss 
of  between  sixty  and  eighty  killed,  and  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred taken  prisoners,  among  whom  were  lord  Rea,  the  chief 
of  his  officers,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  clan  of  Macken- 
zie, who  were  sent  to  Edinburgh.-f*  These  unconnected  and 
ill  concerted  measures,  w^ere  only  productive  of  mischief,  and 
Marquis  of  hastened  the  fate  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  who  was  about 
^utS  executed  in  pursuance  of  a former  sentence.  He 

had  refused,  it  was  said,  to  come  out  when  the  Hamiltons 
were  in  power,  without  a trial,  and  now  all  the  influence  of 
Argyle,  his  brother-in-law,  was  insufficient  to  avert  his  fate. 
He  had  been  turbulent,  was  powerful,  and  had  uniformly 
supported  the  highest  pretensions  of  the  king.  His  own  re- 
ligion was  professedly  episcopalian ; “ but  the  most  of  his 
children,’’  says  his  historian,  “ through  the  iniquity  of  the 
times,  turned  popish.”f 


Jeffries.  Vide  Hume’s  Hist.  vol.  viii.  Yet  writers  who  pass  over,  as  trivial 
matters,  these  systematic  assassinations  by  the  adherents  of  Charles,  know  no 
terms  sufficiently  strong  to  mark  their  abhorrence  of  archbishop  Sharpe’s  un- 
premeditated murder,  by  men  goaded  to  madness  by  oppression,  whose  un- 
merited sufferings  met  with  no  sympathy,  and  whose  wrongs  were  denied  all 
redress. 

• This  rising  was  with  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  who  following  up  his  fa- 
ther’s fatal  politics,  imitated  him  in  the  multiplicity,  as  well  as  in  the  perfidy  of 
his  plots.  Vide  Letters  to  Mackenzie  of  Pluscardine.  Appendix  to  Wish- 
art’s  Mem.  of  Montrose,  No.  xii. 

f Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vi.  Balfour,  vol.  iii.  p.  406,  et  seq. 

J Gordon’s  Hist  of  the  House  of  Gordon,  vol.  ii.  p.  575. 
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xiiT,  When  the  general  assembly  met  [July,]  they  follow-  BOOK 

ed  up  the  measures  of  the  parliament  against  the  engagers, 

by  ecclesiastic  censures  ; and  at  the  same  time  “issued  a sea-  1649. 

sonable  and  necessary  warning,  concerning  the  present  and  Greneralas- 
- 1 fi  1 semblycen- 

imminent  dangers,  and  the  duties  connected  with  the  state  sures  the 

of  the  kingdom.”  In  it  the  members  avowed  their  loyalty,  engjigers. 
lamented  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  England,  de- 
clared their  enmity  to  the  malignants,  and  bewailed  that 
through  their  influence,  the  king  had  hitherto  been  prevent- 
ed from  granting  the  just  desires  of  the  church  and  king-  Their 
dom,  for  securing  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  : 
they  professed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use  every  effort  for  extri- 
cating him  from  the  snare  of  evil  counsel,  and  stated  their  de- 
termination—-probably  in  allusion  to  the  repeated  projects 
of  Montrose — to  resist  and  oppose  his  majesty,  or  any,  hav- 
ing, or  pretending  to  have  commissions  from  him,  should 
they  invade  the  kingdom  under  pretext  of  establishing  him  in 
the  royal  power;  and  they  called  public  attention  to  principles 
which  reflect  equal  honour  on  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
the  ministers,  nor  will  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  most 
enlightened  political  axioms  of  any  period.  “ 1st,  That  as 
magistrates  and  their  power  are  ordained  of  God,  so  are 
they,  in  the  exercise  thereof,  not  to  walk  according  to  their 
own  will,  but  according  to  the  law  of  equity  and  righteous- 
ness, as  being  the  ministers  of  God,  for  the  safety  of  his  peo- 
ple.” “ Therefore,”  they  add,  “ a boundless  and  unlimited 
power  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  no  king  or  magistrate ; nei- 
ther is  our  king  to  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  autho- 
rity, as  long  as  he  refuses  to  walk  in  the  administration  of 
the  same,  according  to  this  rule,  and  the  established  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  2d,  That  there  is  a mutual  obligation  and 
stipulation  betwixt  the  king  and  his  people.  As  both  of 
them  are  tied  to  God,  so  each  of  them  are  tied  one  to  ano- 
ther, for  the  performance  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  duties. 

3d,  That  arbitrary  government,  and  unlimited  power,  are 
the  fountains  of  all  the  corruptions  in  church  and  state. 

4th,  That  it  is  no  new  thing  for  kingdoms  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  ruin,  by  putting  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  power  and  government  of  those  who  have  refused  to 
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grant  the  things  that  were  necessary  for  the  good  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  people’s  safety.”  In  the  same  manly  and  ra- 
tional strain  they  addressed  a letter  of  similar  import  to  the 
king. 

XIV.  Expelled  from  Holland,  Charles  proceeded  to  France, 
but  his  reception  was  cold  and  ungracious  ; and  after  con- 
doling with  his  mother  at  St.  Germains,  over  their  common 
misfortunes,  he  sought  a retreat  in  Jersey,  convinced  that 
no  prospect  remained  of  obtaining  a throne,  but  from  Scot- 
land. Thither  the  Scottish  parliament  despatched  sir  George 
Winram  to  renew  their  negotiations  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  formerly  transmitted  to  him  at  the  Hague. 
He  was  received  graciously,  and  a favourable  answer  given. 
From  Jersey,  the  king  removed  to  Breda,  where  early  next 
year,  the  treaty  for  his  return  was  concluded  by  the  earls  of 
Lothian  and  Cassilis,  notwithstanding  the  strong  remon- 
strances of  his  English  counsellors ; who  perceiving  them- 
selves excluded  from  any  share  in  the  government,  would 
rather  that  their  prince  should  have  continued  the  wandering 
phantom  of  a king,  dependant  upon  the  bounty  of  others, 
than  have  seen  him  ascend  a throne,  from  whose  precincts 
they  were  forbidden.  Lauderdale  with  more  political  sa- 
gacity, urged  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  the  absurdity 
of  sacrificing  his  crown  to  the  mitre,  and  the  strong  proba- 
bility of  his  being  able  when  in  the  country,  to  get  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  terms  smoothed  down ; and  the  eifects  which  his 
reception  in  Scotland  would  have  upon  the  loyal  adherents 
of  his  family  in  England, — with  whom  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  hold  communication — who  would  acquire  additional  confi- 
dence from  his  proximity,  and  be  prepared  to  rise,  in  case 
of  hostilities  between  the  two  kingdoms,  winch  he  certainly 
prognosticated  would  be  the  consequence  of  his  majesty’s 
landing  in  Scotland. 

XV.  While  Charles,  however,  acceded  to  the  force  of  these 
arguments,  with  a duplicity  hereditary  in  his  race,  he  urged 
Montrose  to  accelerate  his  preparations  for  a descent — the 
only  way  left  in  which  that  nobleman  could  hope  to  obtain  foot- 
ing in  his  native  country,  or  serve  his  sovereign  ; the  govern- 
ing  powers  being  wholly  irreconcilable  to  him,  as  the  author  of 
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having  addressed  his  reply  to  the  estates  in  so  equivocal  a manner,  that  when- 
ever he  found  it  convenient,  he  could  disavow  that  he  had  ever  acknowledged 
their  legality Right  trusty,  and  entirely  beloved  cousin,  we  greet  you  well. 
An  address  having  been  made  to  us  from  Scotland  by  a letter,  whereof  we  send 
you  a copy,  in  which  they  desire  that  we  should  acknowledge  their  parliament, 
and  particularly  the  two  last  sessions  of  it,  and,  thereupon,  offer  to  send  a solemn 
address  to  us,  for  a full  agreement ; we  have,  in  answer  thereunto,  returned  our 
letters  to  them,  a copy  whereof  we  likewise  send  you  here  enclosed,  by  which 
we  have  appointed  a speedy  time  and  place  for  their  commissioners  to  attend  us  ; 
and  to  the  end  you  may  not  apprehend  that  we  intend,  either  by  any  thing  con- 
tained in  these  letters,  or  by  the  treaty  we  expect,  to  give  the  least  impedi- 
ment to  your  proceedings,  we  think  fit  to  let  you  know,  that  as  we  conceive  that 
your  preparations  have  been  one  effectual  motive  that  has  induced  them  to  make 
the  said  address  to  us,  so  your  vigorous  proceedings  will  be  a good  mean  to  bring 
them  to  such  moderation  in  the  said  treaty  as  probably  may  produce  an  agree- 
ment, and  a present  union  of  that  whole  nation,  in  our  service.  We  assure 
you,  therefore,  that  we  will  not,  before  or  during  the  treaty,  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  that  power  and  authority  which  we  have  given  you  by  our  commis- 
sion, nor  consent  to  any  thing  that  may  bring  the  least  degree  of  diminution  to 
it ; and  if  the  said  treaty  should  produce  an  agreement,  we  will  with  our  utter- 
most care  so  provide  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  yourself,  and  of  all  that 
shall  engage  with  you,  as  shall  let  the  whole  world  see  the  high  esteem  we  have 
of  you,  and  our  full  confidence  in  that  eminent  courage,  conduct,  and  loyalty, 
which  you  have  always  expressed  to  the  king,  our  late  dear  father,  of  blessed 
memory,  and  to  us  both,  by  your  actions  and  sufferings  for  our  cause.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  think  fit  to  declare  to  you,  that  we  have  called  them  a committee 
of  estates,  only  in  order  to  a treaty,  and  for  no  other  end  whatever ; and  if  the 
treaty  do  not  produce  an  agreement,  as  we  are  already  assured  that  the  calling 
of  them  a committee  of  estates  in  the  direction  of  a letter,  doth  neither  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  legally  so,  nor  make  them  such,  so  we  shall  immediately  de- 
clare to  all  our  subjects  of  Scotland,  what  we  hold  them  to  be,  notwithstanding 
any  appellation  we  now  give  them,  thereby  to  satisfy  them  and  the  whole  world, 
that  we  desire  to  reduce  our  subjects  of  that  kingdom  to  their  due  obedience 
to  us,  by  our  just  and  honourable  condescensions,  and  by  all  endeavours  of 
kindness  and  favour  on  our  part,  rather  than  by  war  and  hostility,  if  their  trea- 
sonable demands  do  not  necessitate  us  to  that,  as  the  only  way  and  remedy 
left  us. — We  require  and  authorize  you  to  proceed  vigorously  and  effectually  in 
your  undertaking,  and  to  act  in  all  things  in  order  to  it  as  you  shall  judge  the 
most  necessary  for  the  support  thereof,  and  for  our  service  in  that  way,  wherein, 
we  doubt  not,  but  all  our  loyal  and  well  affected  subjects  of  Scotland  will  cor- 
dially and  effectually  join  with  you,  and  by  that  addition  of  strength,  either  dis- 
pose those  that  are  otherwise  minded  to  make  reasonable  demands  to  us  in  the 
treaty,  or  be  able  to  force  them  to  it  by  arms,  in  case  of  their  obstinate  refusal. 
Communicate  and  publish  this  our  letter  to  all  such  persons  as  you  shall  think  fit.” 


some  of  their  most  severe  calamities,  and  labouring  under  the 
malediction  of  the  church.*  The  marquis,  whose  ambition 

* At  his  departure  for  Holland,  Charles  sent  the  following  letter,  which 
fully  justified  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  covenanters,  exhorting  him  not  to 
allow  the  treaty  to  interrupt  his  preparations,  as  he  could  at  any  time  break  it. 
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was  inflamed  by  some  wizard^s  prophecy,  that  his  arm  was 
destined  to  work  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  and  fix  the 
tottering  fortunes  of  the  throne,  was  not  backward.  Before 
the  treaty  was  ratified — which  Charles  artfully  kept  open 
till  he  should  hear  of  the  success  of  his  attempt — having  ob- 
tained a little  eleemosynary  aid  from  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
he  had  assembled  a small  band  of  foreigners  and  Scottish 
exiles,  and  set  sail  from  the  Elbe  for  the  Orkneys  early  in 
the  spring.  Here  he  continued  for  a considerable  time,  and 
increased  his  army  by  forced  levies,  but  the  men  were  heart- 
less in  the  cause,  and  unaccustomed  to  warlike  habits ; what 
he  gained  in  numbers  he  lost  in  strength,  by  the  confusion 
an  undisciplined  rabble  necessarily  occasions  in  military 
movements.  He  disembarked  at  the  extremity  of  Caithness, 
but  instead  of  receiving  any  accession  to  his  force,  the  inha- 
bitants, who  had  heard  of  his  former  ravages,  fled  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  spread  universal  dismay  throughout  the  country, 
by  their  reports  of  the  foreigners  who  accompanied  him. 
As  he  advanced,  he  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  people  by  a 
violent  proclamation,  accusing  the  ruling  party,  “ of  having 
most  infamously,  and  beyond  all  imaginable  expression  of 
invincible  baseness,  to  the  blush  of  Christians,  and  abomina- 
tion of  mankind,  sold  their  sovereign  over  to  their  mer- 
ciless fellow-traitors  to  be  destroyed “ and  of  being  so  lit- 
tle touched  with  the  guilt  of  all  these  villanies,  as  to  begin 
with  his  majesty  upon  the  same  scores  they  left  with  his  fa- 
ther, declaring  him  king  with  provisos.”  At  the  same  time, 
affecting  to  despise  them  as  a small  and  insignificant  party, 
he  promised  his  majesty’s  pardon  to  all  who  had  been  de- 
luded by  them — excepting  only  the  accessories  to  the  hor- 
rible fact  of  his  father’s  murder — and  called  upon  all  who 
had  any  duty  left  them  to  God,  their  king,  country,  friends, 
homes,  wives,  children,  or  would  change  the  tyranny,  vio- 
lence, and  oppression  of  the  rebels,  for  the  mild  and  innocent 
government  of  their  just  prince,  or  avenge  the  execrable 
murder  of  their  sacred  king,  to  come  as  Christians,  subjects, 
patriots,  friends,  husbands,  and  fathers,  and  join  in  that  pre- 
sent service,  resolving,  with  Joab,  to  play  the  men  for  their 
people,  and  the  cities  of  their  God  ! The  committee  of  es- 
tates, with  even  greater  virulence,  answered,  “ Tiie  slanders 
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and  groundless  reproaches  of  that  viperous  brood  of  Satan,  BOOK 

James  Graham,  whom  the  estates  of  parliament  had  long 

since  declared  traitor,  the  church  delivered  into  the  hands  1650. 

of  the  devil,  and  the  nation  generally  detested  and  abhor-  of 

^ o estates 

redd’  But  before  these  mutual  recriminations  were  ex- 
changed, the  fate  of  Montrose  was  decided. 

XVI.  Government  had  expected  the  invasion,  and  ordered 
Strachan,  with  a body  of  horse,  to  oppose  his  progress,  till  ge- 
neral Leslie,  with  the  remainder,  and  Holborne,  with  the  foot 
should  arrive.  Montrose  proceeded  slowly  without  cavalry 
through  the  plain  country;  but  on  hearing  of  the  enemy’s  ap- 
proach, advanced  to  gain  the  pass  of  Invercarron.  Strachan 
had  previously  advanced  beyond  it,  w'ith  his  force  divided  into 
three  bodies;  the.  first  was  repulsed  by  Montrose  in  person,  who 
led  his  own  van ; but  wLen  the  second,  headed  by  Strachan 
himself,  sounded  the  charge,  the  islanders,  terrified  at  the 
horse,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  called  for  quarter.  The 
Germans  retreated  to  a wood,  where,  after  a short  defence, 
they  surrendered  ; and  but  few  of  the  whole  army  escaped  be- 
ing killed  or  made  prisoners.  The  standard  of  Montrose — His  army 
which,  in  imitation  of  that  carried  before  the  unfortunate  Mary,  totallyrout- 
had  the  portrait  of  the  late  decapitated  king,  with  the  same 
motto,  ‘‘  judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O Lord,”^ — was  found 
on  the  field,  together  with  his  cloak  and  star,  his  sword,  and 
the  garter  with  which  he  had  been  lately  invested.  The 
marquis  himself,  when  he  saw^  that  the  day  was  irrecovera- 
bly lost,  after  he  had  got  clear  of  immediate  pursuit,  ex- 
changed clothes  with  a highlander,  and  wandered  among 
the  hills  for  several  days,  till,  exhausted  by  hunger  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  Macleod  of  Assint, 
who  had  been  formerly  one  of  his  own  followers  ; but  the 
avarice  of  the  wretch  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  cherously 
the  reward,  and  he  delivered  his  unfortunate  friend  to  gene-  fo^Lesfil 
al  Leslie. 

xvii.  Civil  wars,  exasperated  by  religious  differences. 


• The  adoption  of  a device  so  familiar  to  all  the  covenanters,  said  as  little 
for  the  fertility  of  Montrose’s  genius,  as  for  his  judgment.  It  recalled  to  re- 
membrance times,  circumstances,  and  doctrines,  which  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  prelatists  to  have  buried  for  ever  in  oblivion,  or  at  least  as  long  as  episco- 
pacy and  popery  were  considered  as  congenial  religions. 
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BOOK  liave  always  been  distinguished  by  traits  of  inhuman  insult 
towards  the  captives,  from  which  international  wars  in  modern 
1650,  times  have  in  general  been  exempted  ; and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  an  enemy,  who  had  shown  so  little  magnani- 
mity in  success,  should  be  treated  with  much  tenderness  or 
respect  in  misfortune  ; yet  I cannot  discover  that  Montrose 
was,  during  his  progress  as  a prisoner,  treated  with  any 
marked  insult ; once  he  had  very  nearly  escaped  and  at 


* It  was  at  the  house  of  the  laird  of  Grange,  near  Dundee,  the  author  of 
the  Memoir  of  the  Somervilles,  mentioning  the  old  lady  Grange,  thus  details 
the  circumstance  ; — “ It  was  at  this  ladye’s  house  that  that  party  of  the  cove- 
nanters, ther  standing  armie  that  gairded  the  marques  of  Montrose,  after  his 
forces  was  beat,  and  himself  betrayed  in  the  north,  lodged  him ; whom  this 
excellent  lady  designed  to  sete  at  libertie,  by  procureing  his  escape  from  her 
house.  In  order  to  this,  soe  soon  as  ther  quarters  were  settled,  and  that  she 
had  observed  the  way  and  manner  of  placeing  of  the  guairds,  and  what  officirs 
commanded  them,  she  not  only  ordered  her  butlers  to  let  the  soldiers  want  for 
noe  drink,  but  she  herself,  out  of  respect  and  kyndnesse,  as  she  pretended,  ply- 
ed  hard  the  officirs  and  soldiers  of  the  main-guaird — which  was  keped  in  her 
oune  hall — with  the  strongest  ale  and  aqua  vitee,  that,  before  midnight,  all  of 
them  (being  for  the  most  part  highlandmen  of  Lawers’  regiment)  became 
Starke  drunke.  If  her  stewarts  and  other  servants  had  obeyed  her  directions, 
in  giveing  out  what  drinke  the  out  guairds  should  have  called  for,  undoubtedly 
the  business  had  been  effected ; but  unhappily,  when  the  marquis  had  passed 
the  first  and  second  centinells,  that  was  sleeping  upon  ther  muskets,  and  lyke- 
ways  through  the  main-guaird,  that  was  lying  in  the  hall  lyke  swyne  on  a mid- 
ding,  he  was  challenged,  a little  without  the  outmost  guaird,  by  a wretched 
trouper  of  Strachan’s  troupe,  that  had  been  present  at  his  takeing.  This  fel- 
low was  none  of  the  guaird  that  night;  but  being  quartered  hard  by,  came 
rammelling  in  for  his  bellie  full  of  drinke,  when  he  made  this  unluckie  disco- 
very ; which  being  done,  the  marques  was  presently  seised  upon,  and  with 
much  rudenesse  (being  in  the  ladye’s  cloaths,  which  he  had  put  on  for  a dis- 
guise,) turned  back  to  his  prisone-chamber.  The  lady,  her  old  husband,  with 
the  whole  servants  of  the  house,  were  made  prisoners  for  that  night ; and  the 
morrow  after,  when  they  came  to  be  challenged  before  these  that  had  the  com- 
mand of  this  party,  and  some  members  of  that  wretched  committie  of  estates 
that  satt  always  a/  Edmorough  (for  mischieff  to  the  royall  interest)  whilk  they  had 
sent  for  the  more  security,  to  be  still  with  this  party,  fearing  that,  by  the  great 
frinds  and  weill  wishers  this  noble  heroe  had  upon  the  way  he  was  to  come, 
he  should,  either  by  force  or  stratageme,  be  taken  from  them.  The  ladye,  as 
she  had  been  the  only  'contriver  of  Montrose’s  escape,  soe  she  did  avoue  the 
same  before  them  all,  testifying  she  was  heartily  sorry  it  had  not  taken  effect 
according  to  her  wished  desyre.  This  confidence  of  hers,  as  it  bred  some  ad- 
miratione  in  her  accusers,  soe  it  freed  her  husband  and  the  servands  from  be- 
ing farder  challenged  ; only,  they  took  security  of  her  laird,  for  his  ladye’s  ap- 
pearing before  the  committie  of  estates  when  called,  which  she  never  was. 
Ther  worships  got  sof.'iething  else  to  think  upon.” 
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Dundee,  stigmatized  as  the  most  fanatical  town  in  the  north, 
and  which  certainly  owed  him  no  kindness,  liis  own  histo- 
rians are  constrained  to  confess,  he  was  received  with  gener- 
ous commiseration,  and  furnished  with  apparel  becoming 
his  rank.  His  reception  in  the  capital  was  that  of  a con- 
demned and  excommunicated  traitor:  on  the  18th  May, 
at  four  o’clock,  he  was  brought  in  at  the  Watergate,  and  es- 
corted through  the  streets  bareheaded  in  a cart,  the  hangman 
in  his  livery  driving  it,  and  the  other  prisoners  walking  two 
and  two  before  ; but  the  populace  viewed  the  procession  in 
silence,  or,  melting  into  tenderness  at  the  affecting  spectacle, 
forgot  for  the  moment  the  ferocious  conqueror  in  the  degrad- 
ed captive.  His  sentence,  the  one  usual  in  cases  of  treason, 
was  already  passed  in  parliament  on  his  former  attainder. 
When  brought  up  to  receive  it,  the  earl  of  Loudon,  chan- 
cellor, reminded  him  of  his  breach  of  the  solemn  engage- 
ments, by  which  himself  and  the  whole  nation  were  bound, 
and  of  which  he  had  once  been  so  zealous  a promoter;  of 
his  late  rebellion  against  his  native  country,  and  his  present 
invasion ; and  of  his  introducing  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
the  Irish  insurgents,  men  accustomed  to  deeds  of  horror, 
vvith  whom  he  had  committed  every  species  of  rapine,  de- 
vastation, and  blood.”  The  marquis,  on  being  permitted  to 
speak,  addressed  the  estates ; he  told  them,  “ that  as  he  un- 
derstood the  king  had  owned  them  so  far  as  to  treat  with 
them,  he  considered  them  as  sitting  by  his  authority,  and, 
therefore,  he  condescended  to  appear  bareheaded  before 
them,  which  otherwise  he  would  not  willingly  have  done ; 
he  confessed  his  engaging  in  the  national  covenant,  to  which,” 
he  said,  he  had  adhered,  until  he  discovered  that,  under 
pretence  of  reforming  some  errors  in  religion,  and  preserv- 
ing public  liberty,  it  was  intended  to  abridge,  and  take  away 
the  king’s  lawful  authority,  and  usurp  it  themselves ; but  as 
to  the  solemn  league,  he  had  never  sworn,  and,  therefore, 
had  never  broken  that  bond,  which  he  rejoiced  he  had  never 
done,  when  he  witnessed  the  sects  and  divisions  it  had  oc- 
casioned, and  the  mischief  it  had  brought  upon  the  country. 
He  had  taken  up  arms  at  first,”  continued  he,  ‘‘  by  com- 
mand of  the  late  king,  by  whose  command  he  had  also  laid 
them  down,  and  without  any  regard  to  his  own  interest,  re- 
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tired  beyond  seas ; but  he  denied  that  he  ever  had  shed 
blood,  except  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  even  in  the  greatest 
heat  of  action,  he  had  preserved  the  lives  of  many  thou- 
sands. As  to  his  late  invasion,  he  had  entered  Scotland  by 
the  express  orders  of  his  present  sacred  majesty — to  whom 
they  all  owed  their  duty  and  allegiance,  and  for  whose  long 
and  happy  reign  he  offered  his  sincere  and  earnest  prayers 
— in  order  to  accelerate  the  treaty  that  was  betwixt  them, 
his  majesty  being  assured  that  whenever  he  should  have 
agreed  with  them  in  a firm  and  lasting  peace,  he  would  be 
ready  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  retire  at  his  call ; so  that  he 
might  justly  affirm  that  no  subject  had  ever  acted  upon  more 
honourable  grounds,  nor  by  a more  lawful  power  and  autho- 
rity, than  he  had  done  in  the  several  expeditions  undertaken 
by  him  for  the  service,  and  at  the  command  of  the  two  best 
of  kings.  In  conclusion,  he  entreated  them  to  judge  of  him 
as  a man,  as  respected  the  cause  in  which  he  had  engaged ; 
as  a subject,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  his  master  s 
commands;  and  as  one  to  whom  they  lay  under  many  obli- 
gations, for  having  preserved  their  lives  and  fortunes,  when 
he  might  have  destroyed  both.”  The  chancellor  replied,  by 
recapitulating  his  acts  of  hostility,  wdiich  proved  him  to 
be  a person  the  most  infamous,  perjured,  and  treacherous, 
his  country  had  ever  produced;  a most  cruel  and  inhuman 
butcher  and  murtherer  of  his  nation,  and  one  whose  bound- 
less pride  and  ambition  had  lost  the  father,  and,  by  his  wick- 
ed counsels,  had  done  what  in  him  lay  to  destroy  the  son.” 
Montrose  made  no  reply,  only  he  sighed  twice  deeply,  and 
“ rolled  his  eyes  alonges  all  the  corners  of  the  house.”  He 
heard  his  sentence  on  his  knees  without  any  apparent  emo- 
tion, and  afterw'ard  told  the  magistrates,  who  waited  on  him 
in  prison,  ‘‘  that  he  was  much  indebted  to  the  parliament 
for  the  great  honour  they  had  decreed  him,”  adding,  “ that 
he  was  prouder  to  have  his  head  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the 
prison,  than  if  they  had  decreed  a golden  statue  to  be  erect- 
ed to  him  in  the  market  place,  or  that  his  picture  should  be 
hung  in  the  king’s  bedchamber.”  He  said,  ‘‘  he  thanked 
them  for  their  care  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  his  loy- 
by  transmitting  such  monuments  to  the  principal  parts 
of  the  kingdom ; and  only  wished  he  had  flesh  enough  to 
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have  sent  a piece  to  every  city  in  Christendom,  as  a testimony 
of  his  unshaken  love  and  fidelity  to  his  king  and  country.” 
During  the  night,  he  turned  this  sentiment  into  verse,  and 
wrote  the  lines  with  a diamond  on  the  window  of  his  jail ; a 
proof,  if  not  of  great  poetical  genius,  at  least  of  considerable 
composure  of  mind.*  He  rejected  with  disdain  the  atten- 
dance of  the  ministers,  who  endeavoured  to  impress  on  his 
mind  the  guilt  of  the  innocent  blood  he  had  shed,  and  of  the 
miseries  he  had  inflicted  on  his  unoffending  countrymen — ’ 
they  exhorted  him  in  vain  to  repentance,  in  the  prospect  of 
death  ; his  proud  heart  refused  to  yield ; he  gloried  in  the 
career  he  had  pursued,  and  consoled  himself  with  the  idea 
of  his  imperishable  renown. 

XVIII.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  suffered, 
[21st  May,]  hearing  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  drums,  he 
asked  the  captain  of  the  guard  what  it  meant  ? upon  being 
told  that  it  was  to  call  out  the  soldiers  and  citizens  to  arms, 
for  the  parliament  were  afraid  of  the  malignants  raising  some 
disturbance  at  his  execution, — “ What,”  replied  he,  “ do  I 
who  was  such  a terror  to  these  good  men  when  alive,  con- 
tinue still  so  formidable  to  them  now  when  I am  about  to 
die  ?”  Soon  after,  when  in  the  act  of  combing  his  hair,  one 
of  the  council  observing  him,  made  some  remark  on  his  oc- 
cupation— ‘‘  So  long,”  he  answered,  as  my  head’s  my  own. 
I’ll  dress  it  as  I choose ; to-morrow,  when  you  get  it,  you  may 
treat  it  as  you  please.”  About  two  o’clock  of  the  afternoon,  he 
was  led  to  execution,  dressed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  walked 
with  a firm  step  to  the  scaffold.  The  gibbet  was  thirty  feet 
high,  on  which  his  body  was  condemned  to  be  exposed  three 


* I subjoin  the  verses,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself.  They  have 
been  praised  and  dispraised  in  the  extreme. 

“ Let  them  bestow  on  every  airth  a limb, 

Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  I may  swim 
To  thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake  ; 

Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a stake. 

Scatter  my  ashes — strew  them  in  the  air — 

Lord,  since  thou  knowest  where  all  these  atoms  are. 

I’m  hopeful  thou’lt  recover  once  my  dust. 

And  confident  thou’lt  raise  me  with  the  just.” 
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BOOK  hours ; but  he  viewed  it  with  unaltered  countenance,  and  ad- 
dressed  the  spectators  in  an  audible,  unbroken  voice  : — ‘‘  He 
1650.  expected  that  such  as  knew  him  perfectly,  would  not  esteem . 
His  speech  him  the  less  for  his  present  suiFerings ; many  greater  and 
of  execu-*^^  more  deserving  men  than  he  had  undergone  a similar  fate, 
tion.  What  he  had  done  in  the  kingdom,  he  said,  was  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  undertaken  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign  ; and  his  principal  study  had 
always  been  to  fear  God,  honour  the  king,  and  respect  the 
laws.  He  was  sorry  that  it  should  be  objected  to  him  by 
many  good  people,  as  a crime,  that  he  died  under  the  grie- 
vous censure  of  the  church ; but  for  that  he  was  not  to 
blame,  he  had  incurred  it  only  by  performing  his  duty  to  his 
prince,  for  the  security  of  religion,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  royal  person.  He  then  defended  the  character  of  the 
late  martyred  king,  and,  adverting  to  his  son,  he  reckoned 
that  that  people  would  be  the  happiest  upon  earth,  who 
should  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  under  the  just  and  mer- 
ciful government  of  his  present  majesty  ! who  was  a great 
lover  of  justice,  which  he  sacredly  preserved  I religiously 
bound  by  his  promises  ! nor  would  ever  condescend  to  de- 
ceive ! He  hoped  none  would  impute  his  present  conduct 
to  pride,  he  followed  the  light  of  his  own  conscience,  as  it 
was  directed  by  the  rules  of  true  religion,  and  right  reason, 
pointed  out  to  him  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  God,  who,  out 
of  his  great  goodness  and  mercy,  had  supplied  him  abundant- 
ly with  the  virtues  of  faith  and  patience,  by  the  assistance  of 
which,  he  was  enabled  to  meet  death  even  in  its  foulest  shape, 
with  courage,  and  to  sist  himself  before  the  throne  of  God 
full  of  hope  and  confidence,  that  the  Lord  would  be  glorified 
even  by  his  condemnation  on  earth.”  He  concluded  by  re- 
commending “his  soul  to  God,  and  his  reputation  to  his 
country.”  When  he  had  finished,  the  History  of  his  Wars, 
and  his  late  Declaration,  were  hung  round  his  neck  by  the 
hangman  ; to  whom  he  said,  “ though  it  had  pleased  his  ma- 
jesty to  create  him  a knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
garter,  yet  he  did  not  consider  himself  more  honoured  by  it, 
than  by  the  cord  and  the  books  which  were  now  put  about 
him.”  On  his  arms  being  bound,  he  asked  if  they  had  any 
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further  ignominy  to  inflict,  for  he  was  willing  to  undergo  it.  BOOK 
His  last  words  were,  “ may  God  have  mercy  upon  this  afllict- 
ed  kingdom.”^  1650. 

XIX.  Montrose  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  execution.  His  renown  as  a great  commander,  he  owed 
chiefly  to  the  legendary  tale  of  Wishart,  and  the  exagger- 
ated reports  of  the  royalists  of  his  day  ; for  when  calmly 
considered,  his  mighty  triumphs  dwindle  into  the  daring 
exploits  of  a ‘‘  Reaver,’’  successful  only  when  opposed  by 
an  unofficered  and  undisciplined  peasantry.  He  was  brave, 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  possessed  those  qualities, 
which  would  have  perhaps  rendered  him  a valuable  parti- 
san in  guerilla  warfare ; although  even  in  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  far  he  would  have  been  able  to  cope  with  an  active  cha- 

TRCtcr* 

enemy,  as  his  surprises  at  Fyvie  and  Philiphaugh  evince  him 
to  have  been  deficient  in  vigilance,  the  first  quality  in  a mi- 
litary mind  of  the  lowest  order.  Actuated  entirely  by  mo- 
tives of  persona]  ambition  or  revenge,  he  possessed  none  of 
that  elevated  love  of  glory  which  despises  the  gratification  of 
private  animosity,  and  seeks  in  success  rather  to  humble  an 
enemy  by  favours  than  waste  him  by  retaliation.  It  would 
be  difficult,  I believe,  to  point  out  any  act  of  disinterested 
generosity  of  his  towards  the  vanquished,  which  deserved  to 
be  remembered  when  he  himself  was  overcome. 

XX.  Circumstances  of  torture,  or  of  unnecessary  ignominy 
attending  the  infliction  of  the  last  punishment,  as  they  al- 
ways carry  with  them  an  appearance  of  vengeance,  are  cal- 
culated to  destroy  the  ends  of  justice — they  excite  rather 
pity  for  the  sufferer  than  detestation  at  his  crime ; and  al- 
though Montrose  undoubtedly  deserved  to  die  the  death  of 
a traitor,  the  few  particulars  of  additional  ignominy  which 

were  added  by  his  justly  exasperated  judges — to  express  of 

their  abhorrence  of  a man,  who,  after  having  so  terribly  nious*trSL 
ravaged  his  native  land,  had,  during  existing  negotiations, 


* This  account  of  Montrose’s  last  moments  is  copied  from  Wishart ; nor 
has  it  ever,  so  far  as  1 know,  been  contradicted ; although  I believe  it  has 
been  considered  as  pretty  highly  coloured.  But  there  is  a measured  form  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Marquis’s  last  speech,  far  different  from  the  living  lan- 
guage— the  very  breath  of  reality — which  we  shall  afterwards  find  in  the  ruder 
dying  words  of  more  humble  names. 
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endeavoured  to  renew  similar  scenes — have  been  seized 
upon  to  throw  around  his  merited  execution  a false,  fac- 
titious, and  sympathetic  lustre.  But  the  prevailing  party  of 
the  presbyterians  had,  besides,  another  motive  to  induce 
them  to  treat  Montrose  in  the  manner  they  did  ; they  v/ere 
divided  by  the  discovery  of  the  king’s  treachery  : the  more 
rigid — of  whom  the  leaders  were  Warriston  and  sir  John 
Chiesly — wished  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  faith- 
less Charles,  while  Argyle  persevered  in  his  loyalty ; and 
they  both  were  necessitated  to  concur  in  expressing  the 
sense  they  had  of  the  duplicity  of  their  prince,  by  the  pu- 
nishment they  inflicted  on  his  confidential  emissary,  against 
whose  being  employed  in  any  manner  they  had  particu- 
larly instructed  their  commissioners  to  insist : the  first,  to 
justify  their  opposition ; Argyle,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
collusion.* 

XXI.  His  principal  officers  followed  him  to  the  scaffold. 
Hurry,  who  had  alternately  served  and  deserted  all  parties, 
fell  without  a regret ; along  with  him  suffered  Spottiswood, 
the  archbishop’s  grandson.  Sir  Francis  Hay  of  Dalgetty,  a 
Roman  catholic,  was  more  justly  lamented,  as  he  had  broken 
no  oaths,  and  acted  from  a principle  of  loyalty  to  his  prince, 
and  fidelity  to  the  chieftain  whose  fortunes  he  followed  ; he 
was  beheaded  by  the  maiden,  an  honour  denied  his  com- 
mander, but  he  requested  his  body  might  share  in  the  hon- 
our or  disgrace  of  the  same  grave.  Lord  Frendraught,  to 
escape  the  ignominy  of  a public  execution,  starved  himself. 
As  the  king  disowned  authorizing  any  invasion  of  Scotland, 
the  executions,  which  were  few,  cannot  be  pronounced  un- 
just; and  certainly,  if  compared  with  the  punishments  which 
followed  Pentland,  cannot  be  called  cruel. 

xxii.  Charles  at  first  appeared  inclined  to  resent  the  exe- 
cution of  Montrose,  as  an  infraction  of  their  treaty  ; but  when 
he  was  given  to  understand  that  his  commission  to  that  no- 
bleman was  in  the  hands  of  the  presbyterians,  he  quietly  ac- 
quiesced ; and  as  he  saw  that  no  more  favourable  conditions 
were  now  to  be  expected,  he  complied  with  every  requisition. 


* Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  15,  16.  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  345.  Wishart,  p.  383, 
et  seq.  Whitelock,  p.  459,  453,  et  seq.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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embarked  for  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Spey  about  the  middle  of  June.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, who,  though  proscribed  by  the  act  of  classes,  were, 
from  their  conduct  during  the  negotiation,  permitted  by  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  to  pay  this  mark  of  respect  to 
the  king.  Before  he  landed  he  was  required  to  take  the  so- 
lemn league  and  covenant ; but  Livingstone,  who  adminis- 
tered it  to  him,  entertained  strong  doubts  of  his  sincerity, 
and  vainly  attempted  to  render  the  bonds  more  binding  upon 
his  conscience,  in  proportion  to  the  reluctance  he  showed  to 
receive  them  : a procedure  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate the  criminality,  or  to  say  to  whom  the  deepest  guilt  be- 
longs; whether  to  those  who,  taking  advantage  of  a princess 
necessities,  forced  him  to  swear  to  what  they  knew  he  had 
no  intention  of  performing,  or  his  who,  with  the  settled  re- 
solution of  breaking  it  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  took 
an  oath  which  he  abhorred,  and  deliberately  called  upon 
God  to  witness  the  fraud. 

xxiii.  The  expedition  of  Montrose  had  not  tended  to  re- 
move any  of  the  asperities  which  existed  : the  committee  of 
estates,  after  conference  with  the  commissioners  of  the  church, 
recommended  to  parliament,  that  a deputation  should  be  sent 
to  congratulate  the  king  upon  his  arrival,  and  show  his  ma- 
jesty how  glad  his  peo})le  were  to  hear  that  it  pleased  God 
to  move  his  heart  to  give  satisfaction  to  their  desires ; but  it 
was  coupled  with  the  unpalatable  intimation,  ‘‘that  it  would 
be  very  acceptable  to  them,  that  to  testify  the  reality  of  the 
change,  he  would  forsake  and  abandon  the  company  of  ma- 
liarnants  : that  his  domestic  servants,  and  such  as  were  about 
him,  might  be  well  affected  to  the  cause ; that  such  as  were 
otherwise  should  be  removed,  and  put  from  him,  but  in  a 
fair  and  discreet  way ; and  recommending  that  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Forth,  [Ruthven, 
lord  Brentford,]  should  be  of  the  number.”  The  Scottish 
nobles  were  permitted  to  retire  to  their  homes.  The  Eng- 
lish attendants,  among  whom  were  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
lord  Wilmot,  and  the  earl  of  Cleveland,  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  country ; as  their  religion,  however,  was  of  that 
compliant  order,  which  seldom  opposes  interest,  they  con- 
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formed,  and  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  to  treat  with  secret 
ridicule  the  piety  they  outwardly  pretended  to  respect. 

XXIV.  If  the  trappings  of  state  had  constituted  the  reali- 
ties of  kingship,  Charles  enjoyed  them  in  as  high  a degree 
of  splendour  as  the  most  admired  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
proudest  hour  of  their  exaltation  ; he  was  approached  with 
the  most  humble  expressions  of  submission,  his  equipage  was 
rich,  his  attendants  numerous,  and  the  whole  ceremonial  of 
his  court  adjusted  with  the  most  punctilious  regard  to  his 
dignity ; but  of  the  essentials  of  sovereignty  he  was  neces- 
sarily deprived  : nor  did  the  personal  safety  of  the  present 
party  in  power,  nor  the  eventually  possible  preservation  of 
the  country,  admit  of  its  being  otherwise.  Alienated  as 
Charles  was  in  religion — for  he  was  at  this  very  time  a Ro- 
man catholic  proselyte — and  in  disposition  from  the  presby- 
terians,  whose  forms  he  thought  unfit  for  a gentleman,  and 
whose  manners  comported  ill  with  his  own  licentiousness,  no 
confidence  could  be  expected  between  the  parties  ; and  their 
mutual  distrusts  were  equally  well  founded,  for  they  had 
each  separate  interests  and  ends  in  view.  Charles  wished 
to  make  Scotland  a steppingstone  to  aid  him  in  mounting 
the  throne  of  his  three  kingdoms,  to  attain  which,  he  was 
willing  to  submit  for  the  time  to  any  conditions,  however 
repugnant  to  his  temper  and  habits.  The  ruling  party  in 
Scotland  wished  to  secure  their  religious  establishment  and 
civil  institutions,  and  if  possible  to  preserve  peace  with  Eng- 
land : this,  they  knew,  could  never  be  done,  if  either  theen 
gagers  or  malignants  obtained  the  smallest  share  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  therefore  both  the  church  and  present  parlia- 
ment united  to  keep  them  out,  and  so  far  their  conduct  was 
both  rational  and  politic. 

xxv.  Possession  of  the  king’s  person,  in  the  then  state  of 
the  country,  was  of  the  last  importance ; and  to  preserve  it, 
the  presbyterians  made  use  of  those  methods,  which  although 
not  the  most  pleasant  to  the  prince,  were  what  they  thought 
the  most  profitable,  and  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case  fully  warranted.  A dissolute  court,  the  only  one 
that  would  have  been  according  to  Charles’  taste,  was  what 
could  not  be  tolerated  while  the  eyes  of  the  sectaries,  men 
equally  strict  in  point  of  morals  with  themselves,  were  fixed 
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upon  tliem  ; they  therefore  chose  persons  of  exemplary  man-  BOOK 
ners,  and  wholly  presbyterian  in  their  principles,  to  be  about 
his  majesty  ; and  as  chaplains  formed  part  of  the  court  es-  i650. 
tablishment  of  that  day,  the  ministers  who  were  most  popu- 
lar,  and  possessed  most  influence,  were  naturally  promoted  of  his  court 
to  that  office.  Their  ideas  of  duty  did  not  permit  the  omis- 
sion of  the  worship  of  God  in  the  family,  or  public  meetings 
for  divine  service,  merely  because  their  temporal  superiors 
felt  little  of  the  spirit  of  devotion ; and,  although  there  was 
much  formality  and  length  in  the  sermons  and  prayers  upon 
these  occasions,  yet  this — as  every  thing  else  of  the  kind — 
w'as  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  royalists,  who  hated  all  appear- 
ance of  seriousness,  although  to  prevent  their  regular  attend- 
ance upon  the  king,  would,  with  interested  politicians,  have 
of  itself  been  reason  sufficient  for  keeping  up  a practice, 
w hich  had  all  the  effect,  without  the  formality  of  a regular 
family  guard.  No  doubt  such  a situation  was  extremely  irksome  to 
irksome  to  Charles;  to  the  careless  and  dissolute  necessary  him. 
restraint  is  always  irksome,  and  to  the  irreligious  the  prac- 
tice of  piety  can  never  be  pleasant ; but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  they  are  wrong,  or  that  the  sterner  virtues,  al- 
though allied  to  unamiable  qualities,  and  by  their  stiffness 
exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  frivolous,  flippant  courtiers,  are 
in  times  of  imminent  public  danger  to  be  softened  down  to 
the  more  yielding  temperament  which  times  of  tranquillity 
and  unsuspicious  intercourse  allow. 

XXVI.  The  English  had  not  been  inattentive  spectators  of 
the  negotiations  with  Charles,  nor  had  the  Scots  wdth  less 
anxiety  watched  their  motions.  Both  were  preparing  for 
extremities,  but  the  Scottish  parliament  were  the  least  will- 
ing to  commence  hostilities ; they,  therefore,  previously  to  Hostile 
the  king’s  arrival,  sent  three  letters,  to  Lenthall,  speaker  t)f 
the  house  of  commons,  lord  Fairfax,  and  sir  Arthur  Hasel-  both  king- 
rig,  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  marching  of  their  for- 
ces  towards  the  border,  and  demand  the  release  of  several 
vessels  seized  without  any  declaration  of  war,  in  direct  breach 
of  that  article  in  the  late  treaty,  requiring  that  no  interrup- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  trade  betw^een  the  two  kingdoms 
without  a previous  declaration  of  war ; which  extremity  w'as 
stipulated  only  to  take  place  upon  the  one  nation’s  refusing 
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redress  and  reparation  to  the  other,  and  then  not  without 
three  months’  previous  notice. 

xxvri.  In  the  distracted  state  of  Scotland,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  calculate  upon  the  permanent  superiority  of  any  party. 
Although  there  were  no  reasons  to  distrust  the  sincerity, 
there  were  many  for  doubting  the  stability  of  the  present 
rulers ; and  little  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  inacti- 
vity of  the  troops,  if  the  levy  ordered  by  the  estates  were 
completed,  notwithstanding  the  strong  assurances  that  it  was 
merely  defensive.  The  English  council  of  state,  therefore, 
determined  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  an  attack,  by 
marching  an  army  into  Scotland.  The  late  engagement  and 
invasion  of  England,  they  alleged,  was  a breach  of  the  cove- 
nant and  solemn  league,  which,  although  disavowed  by  the 
present,  had  been  sanctioned  by  a former  and  fuller  meeting 
of  the  estates ; with  whose  spirit  they  accorded,  by  recalling 
Charles  Stuart,  without  consulting  the  English  common- 
wealth. But  the  danger  which  the  new  republic  would  have 
incurred  from  the  vicinity  of  a covenanted  king,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  so  many  lurking  loyalists  among  themselves,  with 
the  natural  connexion  between  the  presbyterians  of  both 
countries,  were  sufficient  inducement  to  have  broken  much 
stronger  political  bonds  than  those  which  then  held  the  two 
kingdoms  together.  Cromwell  was,  in  consequence,  sum- 
moned from  victory  in  Ireland,  and  Fairfax  requested  to  as- 
sume the  chief  command  of  the  army  destined  to  invade  the 
monarchical  division  of  the  island. 

XXVIII.  Fairfax,  himself  inclined  to  favour  the  indepen- 
dents,* was  not  at  first  averse  to  undertake  the  management  of 
the  war ; but  his  wife  was  a presbyterian,  and  her  influence, 
it  is  said,  prevailed  upon  him  to  resign  the  command,  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  entreaties  of  a deputation  from  the 
council  of  state,  among  whom,  Cromwell  most  strenuously 
urged  his  acceptance.  “ He  had  no  objections,”  he  replied, 
“ to  fight  if  the  Scots  invaded  the  country  ; but  he  was  not 
clear  to  invade  them  seeing  they  had  declared  no  war.” 
The  council  were  not,  however,  willing  to  await,  what  all 
allowed  to  be  extremely  probable,  the  entrance  of  the  Scots 


* Hutchinson’s  Memoirs. 
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with  an  organized  army,  and  their  king  at  their  head,  into 
the  territories  of  the  commonwealth,  and  Cromwell  was  ap- 
pointed to  a command  which  he  accepted  with  real  or  well 
affected  reluctance. 

XXIX  The  preparations  had  been  so  rapidly  executed,  that 
within  a month  after  Charles’  arrival,  Cromwell  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed  with  sixteen  thousand  veteran  soldiers. 
He  advanced  without  opposition,  the  whole  country  between 
Berwick  and  Edinburgh  having  been  laid  waste.  His  march 
was  preceded  by  proclamations,  inviting  the  people  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  and  promising  them  protection  so  long 
as  they  remained  peaceable ; and  addresses  to  the  Scottish 
nation,  imputing  the  origin  of  hostilities  to  those  who  had 
proclaimed  Charles,  and  offering  peace  and  friendship  upon 
the  sole  condition  of  his  dismissal,  to  the  crimes  of  whose  fa- 
mily he  attributed  all  the  calamities  of  the  land.  A number 
of  the  wildest  rumours  were  spread  in  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish army,  respecting  the  parties  in  Scotland  and  their  opera- 
tions, which  the  great  ignorance  of  every  thing  respecting  the 
latter  country  that  prevailed  among  their  neighbours,  ren- 
dered it  easy  to  propagate  and  obtain  credence  for  at  the  time, 
but  which  it  is  rather  strange  that  later  historians  should  ever 
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have  repeated.  The  Scottish  ministers,  it  was  said,  declar-  Stories pro- 
ed  from  their  pulpits,  “ that  if  the  Lord  did  not  destroy  fn£^me\?e 
the  army  of  the  sectaries,  he  should  no  longer  be  their  English. 
God  a declaration  so  profane  and  so  evidently  inconsistent 
^with  their  principles,  that  it  refutes  itself;  then  they  were 
so  much  enirao:ed  in  searchincr  after  witches,  that  entire  vil- 

o o O ^ 

lages  were  involved  in  proscription,  while  every  other  busi- 
ness was  neglected;*  and  as  a finale,  they  were  represented 


• Although  there  was  undoubtedly  a great  deal  of  ridiculous  exaggeration  in 
the  stories  propagated  at  this  time  about  the  prevalence  of  demonology,  yet 
there  was  unhappily  too  much  ground  for  the  accusation  brought  by  the  sec- 
taries against  the  presbyterians,  on  one  of  the  few  points  in  which  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  agree  with  the  episcopalians — persecution  for  witchcraft.  The 
Act  164<9,  made  consulting  with  witches,  death.  In  May,  the  same  year,  the 
house  granted  a commission  for  the  trial  of  fifty-four  witches  ! Act  Pari.  Scot, 
vol.  vi-  p.  ‘147.  Balfour's  Ann.  vol.  iv.  p.  22.  June  21st,  a warrand  was 
given  the  laird  of  Lammington,  the  provost  of  Haddington,  the  bailies,  and 
others,  to  try,  and  burn,  if  found  guilty,  Agnes  Hunter,  Margaret  Dickson, 
and  Isobel  Murray,  for  the  said  crime  of  witchcraft.  A similar  commission 
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was  given  to  certain  honest  men  in  In verkei thing,  to  apprehend  the  wives  of 
the  magistrates,  and  other  persons  of  the  said  burgh,  who  had  been  delated  as 
witches  to  the  presbytery,  but  whose  husbands  had  refused  to  incarcerate  them 
at  the  desire  of  that  body.  Act  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  vi.  p.  492.  And  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  the  same  parliament,  was  for  “ the  torture  of  witches.”  It  is  an 
honourable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  sectaries,  that  while  they  were  in  power, 
these  infamous  and  absurd  prosecutions  were  discountenanced  and  discontinu- 
ed. Poor,  aged,  and  helpless  females,  were  allowed  to  live  in  quietness,  and 
die  in  peace.  At  the  restoration,  the  burnings  recommenced,  and  were  con- 
tinued till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

* The  intelligence  from  the  army  did  not  accord  with  this  representation  ; 
it  shows,  at  least,  that  the  ladies  had  not  heard,  or  did  not  much  regard  the 
terrible  tale  : — “ Berwick,  July  1 9th,  the  Scots  are  all  gone  with  their  goods 
towards  Edinburgh,  by  command  of  the  committee  of  the  estates  of  Scot- 
land, under  pain  of  being  sequestered  and  declared  enemies  if  they  did  not 
remove,  so  that,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  men  are  gone ; but  the  wives  stay 
behind,  and  some  of  them  do,  notwithstanding,  bake  and  brew  to  provide  bread 
and  drink  for  the  army.”  “ To-morrow  we  march,  I believe,  very  near  Dun- 
barn,  where  we  are  like  to  lie  in  the  fields,  day  after  day,  till  the  issue  of  this 
business  be  known,  and  if  the  ships  with  biscuit  and  cheese  meet  us  not  about 
Dunbarn,  we  shall  be  put  to  extraordinary  straits,  for  this  town  affords  us  but 
little.  The  supplies  are  come  from  Newcastle ; but  the  soldiers  haee  not  had 
any  tents ; so,  in  my  judgment,  wet  weather  and  want  of  provisions,  will 
make  captain  Cold  and  captain  Hunger  much  injure  the  army.  The  Scots 
came  to  the  markets  at  Berwick  constantly  till  yesterday,  when  there  came 
none  with  any  provisions  considerable,  but  only  some  few  women  with  poul- 
try : there  was  one  bringing  twenty  horses  laden  with  oats  ; but  they 
stopped  ” Perf.  Diur.  July  25th  to  August  1st. 


describing  the  English  as  monsters,  who  would  give  no  quar- 
ter to  any  males  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  and  burn  the  wo- 
men’s breasts  with  red-hot  irons  ! — the  inventors  of  the  tale 
not  recollecting  that  before  such  a story  could  produce  any 
effect,  it  was  necessary  for  the  people  to  forget  that  the  same 
monsters  had  marched  through  the  same  country  so  very 
short  a time  before,  and  that  all  the  males  between  sixteen 
and  sixty  had,  under  the  severest  penalties,  been  ordered  to 
join  the  army.^ 

XXX.  Cromwell,  as  he  advanced,  found  that  the  orders  of 
the  estates  had  been  strictly  obeyed ; the  provisions  were 
carried  off,  and  only  women  and  a few  old  men  and  children 
were  left  in  the  parts  through  which  his  route  lay.  When 
he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  lord  Mordington’s  house,  he 
found  the  walls  bare,  and  one  or  two  aged  servants  about  the 
premises  ; the  humblest  utensils  were  removed,  and  the  offi- 
cers’ mess,  which  consisted  of  some  roast  beef,  was  cooked 
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upon  the  hearth,  the  back  of  a coat  of  mail  answering  for  the  BOOK 
dripping-pan,  and  the  head  piece  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
porridge-pot.*  1650. 

XXXI.  A spirit  of  vigour  and  unanimity,  the  sure  presage 
of  success,  animated  the  councils  of  the  new  republic  in  the 
senate  and  in  the  field,  to  which  the  divided  state  of  Scot- 
land formed  a melancholy  contrast.  There,  the  sectaries 
and  the  malignants — under  which  description  were  com- 
prehended several  of  their  most  influential  statesmen,  and 
a majority  of  their  veteran  officers  and  soldiers — were  ex- 
cluded from  places  of  trust,  and  prevented  from  enlisting; 
while  the  ministers  obtained  an  overweening  influence  in 
the  appointment  of  both  civil  and  military  authorities,  and 
in  the  direction  not  only  of  the  polemical  but  of  the  political 
warfare.  Yet,  under  these  appalling  disadvantages,  when 
the  attitude  of  the  commonwealth  forced  the  ruling  party  to 
enter  the  contest,  nothing  which  prudence  or  activity  could 
devise  or  accomplish  was  omitted  on  the  part  of  the  estates 
of  Scotland,  to  meet  the  formidable  attack. 

xxxii.  The  committee,  besides  the  precautionary  mea- 
sures of  carrying  off  every  article  of  subsistence  on  the  Eng- 
lish line  of  march,  collected  the  military  strength  of  the 
lowlands  around  the  capital ; and  the  earl  of  Leven  hav- 
ing resigned  on  account  of  his  age,  David  Leslie,  the  next 
in  reputation,  was  appointed  to  the  command.  Fully  aware 
of  the  superiority  of  the  troops  opposed  to  him  in  disci- 
pline and  experienced  officers,  he  concentrated  his  force 
about  Edinburgh,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  Leslie’s  po- 
the  ground,  he  rendered  his  situation  almost  impregnable,  ^d^nburgh 
Arthur’s  Seat  and  Salisbury  Graggs,  natural  strengths,  were 
his  outposts,  the  Calton  Hill  was  planted  with  cannon,  his 

* Captain  Hodgson  relates  a characteristic  anecdote  of  Cromwell  and  his 
soldiers: — “Well,  that  night  we  pitched  at  Mordington  about  the  house. 

Our  officers  were  looking  out  at  a window,  hearing  a great  shout  among  the 
soldiers,  they  espied  a soldier  with  a Scots  kirn  on  his  head.  Some  of  them 
purveying  abroad,  had  found  a vessel  filled  with  Scots  cream,  and  bringing  the 
reversion  to  their  tents,  got  some,  dishfuls,  and  some,  hatfuls,  and  the  cream 
growing  low  in  the  vessel,  one  would  have  a modest  drink,  and  heaving  up  the 
kirn,  another  lifts  it  up,  and  the  man  was  lost  in  it ! all  the  cream  trickles  down 
his  apparel,  and  his  head  fast  in  the  tub  : this  was  a merriment  to  the  officers, 

&s  Oliver  loved  an  innocent  jest.”  Memoirs,  p.  130. 
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right  was  protected  by  the  castle, — then  deemed  a place  of 
considerable  strength — Leith  was  regularly  fortified,  the  in- 
termediate spaces  were  strongly  defended  by  intrenchments, 
and  the  whole  vicinity  of  the  city  presented  a succession  of 
batteries,  whence  flanking  and  cross  fires  might  be  opened 
upon  almost  every  point  of  advance*  The  weather  was  ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable  for  the  English,  it  rained  incessantly, 
and  they  were  entirely  exposed,  while  the  Scottish  troops  lay 
comfortably  under  cover  within  their  impregnable  lines.  An 
attack  upon  Arthur’s  Seat  had  been  partially  successful ; 
but  the  English  were  unable,  owing  to  this  circumstance,* 
to  retain  possession  ; and  after  having,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Anthony’s  chapel,  cannonaded  Leslie’s  left  wing, 
who  returned  the  fire  from  the  Quarry-holes,  on  the  descent 
of  the  Calton,  and  lying  a day  and  a night  exposed  in  the 
fields,  Cromwell,  perceiving  that  he  could  neither  induce 
them  to  leave  their  vantage  ground,  nor  force  them  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  ordered  a retreat  to  his' quarters  at 
Musselburo^h. 

xxxiii.  As  soon  as  the  republicans  had  broken  up,  the  Scot- 
tish forces  sallied  out  from  their  strongholds  in  two  parties, 
one  from  the  Canongate  and  another  from  Leith,  to  attack 
their  rear.  The  first,  from  the  Canongate,  succeeded  in 
throwing  the  enemy  into  confusion,  with  whom  they  had 
‘‘  a gallant  and  hot  dispute,”f  and  took  major-general  Lam- 
bert, who  was  wounded,  a prisoner ; but  the  other  was  re- 
pulsed, the  general  retaken,  and  the  enemy  reached  Mussel- 
burgh without  further  molestation.:]:  A night  attack  folio w- 


* Cromwell’s  despatch. 

+ Cromwell’s  expressions  in  his  despatch  to  the  lord  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state  : he  styled  the  skirmish  next  day,  the  battle  of  Gladsmoor. 

J The  following  is  sir  James  Balfour’s  account  of  that  skirmish.  “ One 
Monday  the  29th  of  Julii,  Cromwell  with  all  his  army,  assaulted  our  trenches, 
near  the  Quarrell  Holies,  bot  was  valliently  beat  ofFe  and  repulsed,  and  two  of 
his  cannon  taken  ; and  hes  foot  partey  routed  by  Lawers’  regiment,  quho 
doublet  [debaitett  ?]  alone,  mounted  the  hill  at  St.  Leonard’s  [St.  Anthony’s?] 
chapell,  and  dung  them  from  their  canon,  which  they  had  planted  ther,  to  shotte 
one  our  trenches,  at  the  Quarrel!  Holies.  The  English  flange  their  armes  from 
them,  and  betooke  them  to  their  heiiles,  wntil  a brigad  of  horsse  aduanced  and 
reganed  their  canon ; bot  with  great  losse  of  men  and  horsse,  quhom  Lawers’ 
men  from  the  hedges  and  rocks,  played  wncessantly  with  ther  muskets.”  An- 
nales,  vol.  iv.  p.  87,  88. 
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ed.  Major-generals  Montgomery  and  Strachan,  with  eight  BOOK 
hundred  picked  men,  well  armed  with  cuirasses,  lances,  and 
pistols,  expecting  to  find  the  enemy  fatigued  by  the  two  pre- 
ceding  days’  duty,  took  a sweep  of  some  miles  round  the  Stoney-hill. 
country,  and  fell  upon  them  at  Stoney-hill,*  a house  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Esk.  A regiment  of  cavalry  was  quick- 
ly put  to  the  route,  but  the  steadiness  of  the  infantry,  who 
w^ere  upon  the  alert,  expecting  some  such  attempt,  checked 
the  impetuosity  of  their  assailants,  and  drove  them  back  with 
considerable  loss.  Next  day,  Cromwell  sent  a trumpet  with 
the  wounded,  in  waggons,  to  Edinburgh,  to  refute  the  im- 
putation of  cruelty  which  had  been  thrown  out  against  him, 
and  to  announce  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  claimed  the  vic- 
tory. With  the  same  showy  generosity,  he  allowed  the 
principal  prisoners  to  return  in  his  own  coach  to  the  capi- 
tal.'f* 

XXXIV.  Charles,  who  had  arrived  some  days  before  in  the  The  king’s 

V * 1 * 

Scottish  camp,  and  been  received  by  the  soldiers  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  had  the  mortification  to  wit- 
ness this  unfortunate  commencement  of  hostilities.  He  is 
said  to  have  marked  his  opinion  of  the  fugitives  by  the  ap- 
propriate appellation  he  gave  them  of  “ his  green  horns.” 

His  presence  had  attracted  a number  of  engagers  to  the  ar- 
my, into  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  had  been 
used,  many,  both  of  them  and  of  the  cavaliers  appear  to  have 
entered  ; and  they  assumed  already  a degree  of  insolence  and 
forward  loyalty  which  occasioned  considerable  uneasiness  to 
the  covenanters.  Instead  of  the  country  or  the  covenant 
being  the  rallying  word,  they  substituted  the  king  ” alone. 

They  were  distinguished  by  their  loose  conduct  and  profane 
conversation,  while  their  arrogant  boasting  gave  them  the 
show  of  being  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  and 
caused  their  importance  to  be  over-rated.  As  enemies,  they 
were  only  formidable  while  they  wore  the  garb  of  friends.^ 


* Guided  by  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  the  proprietor,  and  his 
servant,  who  were  both  killed  on  the  occasion. 

t Relation  of  the  fight  near  licith,  p.  214.  Hodgson’s  Memoirs,  p.  136. 
Whitelock’s  Memorials,  p.  4-52. 

ij:  Walker  says,  they  chalked  the  letter  R.  [Rex]  below  the  crown,  and  other- 
wise showed  their  affection  to  thp  king.  Journal,  p.  164 — In  the  night  attack, 
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Unhappily  the  ruling  party  in  the  Scottish  camp  was  itself 
divided.  That  section  of  them  who  from  the  betrinninff  had 
opposed  the  recall  of  the  king,  and  were  desirous  of  main- 
taining peace  with  England,  as  the  only  probable  way  of  re- 
taining their  freedom,  were  more  confirmed  in  their  view.s, 
by  Charles’  visit,  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  project 
which  rested  in  the  smallest  degree  on  the  king’s  personal 
character ; and  the  section  at  whose  head  was  Ar^vle,  beinof 
the  minority,  who  entertained  a more  favourable  opinion  of 
their  young  king,  was  forced  into  measures  of  which  they 
did  not  altogether  approve,  but  which  they  could  not  con- 
demn, except  by  alleging  that  they  were  too  rigid,  severe 
and  uncharitable. 

XXXV.  The  day  after  his  arrival  in  the  army,  a proclama- 
tion was  circulated  in  the  king’s  name,  announcing  that  the 
Lord  had  been  pleased,  in  his  gracious  goodness  and  tender 
mercy,  to  discover  to  him  the  great  evil  of  his  ways,  and 
blessed  the  endeavours  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom,  so  far  as 
that  he  had  sworn  the  covenants,  and  given  satisfaction  to 
their  desires — -that  he  was  also  willing  to  accede  to  any  mea- 
sures which  might  be  thought  proper  by  the  parliament  of 
England,  sitting  in  freedom,  for  settling  the  kingdom  and 
securing  freedom  ; that  although  an  army,  under  lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell,  sent  by  the  sectaries  of  England — after 
murdering  the  king,  using  force  to  the  two  houses,  and  op- 
pressing the  people — had  now  invaded  Scotland,  contrary 
to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  the  treaty  between 
the  kingdoms ; yet  being  persuaded  that  many  of  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  had  been  misled  by  the  craft  and  cunning 
of  others,  he  offered  a free  pardon  and  indemnity  to  all  of 
them  who  should  immediately  leave  that  army,  and  come 
over  to  the  Scottish,  wffiere  they  should  be  courteously  used 
and  entertained  ; excepting  those  only  who  had  sat  in  the 
Hiffh  Court  of  Justice,  or  voted  for  his  father’s  death.  This 
proclamation,  the  only  one  which  could  with  propriety  have 
been  issued,  and  expressed  in  as  moderate  terms  as  the  oc- 

one  of  the  soldiers,  when  mortally  wounded,  exclaimed,  “ Damme,  I’ll  go  to 
my  king  j”  and  in  the  conversation  with  some  of  the  prisoners  at  Leith,  some 
of  the  Scottish  commanders,  it  is  said,  “ old  cavaliere-like,  did  sweare  most 
desperately.”  Relation  of  the  fight  at  Leith,  p.  221. 
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casion  would  admit,  his  majesty,  influenced 
advisers,  refused  to  sanction. 

XXXVI.  Meantime,  the  commission  of  the  kirk  were  assi-  1650. 
duous  in  their  vocation  : by  exhortations  and  addresses,  they 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  engagers  from  regaining  their 
influence,  either  about  the  person  of  the  king,  or  what  was 
fully  more  to  be  dreaded,  obtaining  influence  in  the  army. 

While  the  king  wavered,  or  appeared  to  hesitate,  the  pre- 
sent party  stood  on  very  slippery  ground  ; and  the  enthu- 
siasm and  relaxation  which  the  army  exhibited  during  his 
temporary  visit,  showed  them  by  how  slender  a tenure  they 
held  their  power,  and  how  little  chance  there  was  of  their 
being  able  to  maintain  it,  were  they  to  consent  in  the  small- 
est degree  to  admit  the  others  to  a share.  Charles,  there-  He  is  car. 

° . . . ried  to 

fore,  upon  his  refusal,  was  quickly  hurried  from  the  camp  to  Dunferm- 

Dunfermline,  to  prevent,  it  was  said,  any  danger  to  the  dis- 
cipline  of  tlie  army,  which  was  at  the  same  time  purged  of 
malignants.* 

XXXVII.  Shortly  after,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  coun- 
cil, with  a declaration  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  purpose 
to  satisfy  and  set  at  rest  the  mind  of  the  people  upon  this 
essential  subject ; and  to  convince  them  that  the  king  was 
wholly  theirs,  that  he  approved  of  all  the  steps  they  had 
taken,  and  was  willing  to  be  entirely  governed  by  them. 

The  situation  of  affairs  was  imperative,  and  admitted  of  no 
half  measures  : the  declaration,  therefore,  was  framed  rather 
with  regard  to  the  exigence  of  the  time  than  the  feelings  of 
the  king.  The  English  general  everywhere  published  that 

* Sir  Edward  Walker  says,  “ at  this  time  the  army  lost  four  thousaud  of 
the  best  men,  and  displaced  all  the  officers  suspected ; concluding  they  had  an 
army  of  saints,  and  that  they  could  not  be  beaten,”  Journal,  p.  165.  Laing 
corrects  this  from  Balfour’s  State  Mem.  vol.  iv.  p.  85,  and  shows  that  only 
eighty  officers  were  dismissed.  Mr.  Brodie  thinks,  from  a passage  in  Baillie, 
that  sir  Edward’s  statement  was  accurate.  I am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Laing’s 
correction  just.  The  engagers  who  assembled  in  the  north,  to  whom  Baillie 
refers,  did  not  assemble  till  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  had  been  excluded, 
by  never  being  allowed  to  enter  into  the  army  of  the  covenanters ; and  sir 
James  Balfour,  who  was  upon  the  spot,  is  the  better  authority  for  the  exclu. 
sion  after  the  king  left  the  army,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  consisted  of 
other  than  the  officers.  The  act  of  the  committee  of  estates,  issued  at  Stir- 
iing,  22d  October,  referred  to  by  Mr.  B-,  respected  the  putting  down  Middle- 
ton,  and  those  who  rose  after  the  start.  Hist.  Brit.  Emp.  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  note. 
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the  church  and  state,  by  recalling  the  son,  had  de  facto  ap- 
proved of  the  proceedings  of  the  father,  that  they  had  re- 
traced the  steps  of  reformation,  and  were  guilty  of  condemn- 
ing all  ihat  so  much  blood  had  been  spent  to  establish  ; that 
the  present  king,  notwithstanding  his  having  taken  the  co- 
venant— which  he  had  only  done  hypocritically — was  not  to 
be  trusted ; that  the  Scottish  rulers  knew  this,  and  that  in 
setting  him  up,  they  were  only  setting  up  themselves.^  These 
representations  it  was  necessary  to  counteract,  and  the  young 
sovereign  was  made  to  declare,  “ His  sense  of  the  merciful 
dispensation  of  divine  providence,  by  which  he  had  been  re- 
covered out  of  the  snare  of  evil  counsel,  and  his  full  persua- 
sion and  confidence  of  the  loyalty  of  his  people  of  Scotland — 
with  whom  he  had  too  long  stood  at  a distance — of  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  and  his  determination  to  join 
in  one  covenant  with  them,  and  to  cast  himself  and  his  in- 
terest wholly  upon  God  ; following  the  advice  of  his  parlia- 
ment in  matters  civil,  and  the  general  assembly  or  their 
commissioners  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  He  lamented  his 
father’s  opposition  to  the  work  of  God,  and  the  bloodshed 
which  had  followed  ; the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  the  sin 
which  had  been  incurred  by  its  toleration  in  the  king’s  house  ; 
and  his  own  former  misconduct,  which,  although  it  might  be 
extenuated  by  the  evil  advice  he  had  listened  to,  and  the 
treatment  his  family  had  received  at  the  hand  of  the  secta- 
ries, yet  he  only  hoped  would  be  forgiven  by  God  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  also  made  to  say  that 
he  entered  into  the  covenant  oath  without  any  sinister  in- 
tention, or  ci’ooked  design,  for  attaining  his  own  ends;  but 
so  far  as  human  weakness  would  permit,  in  the  truth  and 
sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  that  he  was  firmly  resolved,  in  the 
Lord’s  strength,  to  adhere  to,  and  prosecute  the  same  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  in  his  station  and  calling,  really, 
constantly,  and  sincerely,  all  the  days  of  his  life.  In  the 
other  parts  of  this  famous  paper,  he  was  made  to  express 
his  sorrow  for  the  league  with  the  rebel  Irish,  to  declare  it 
null  and  void,  with  his  resolution  for  the  time  to  come  to  re- 
frain from  seeking  any  such  unlawful  help  to  restore  him  to 
the  throne.  He  deprecated  harming  any  of  his  subjects  in 

* Perf.  Diurn.  Aug. 
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England  by  the  commissions  he  has  issued — they  being  only 
intended  against  the  usurpers  of  his  authority — and  express- 
ed his  anxiety  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  just  and  necessary 
desires  of  his  good  subjects  of  England  and  Ireland  ; and  that 
if  the  houses  of  parliament  of  England,  sitting  in  freedom, 
should  think  fit  to  present  unto  him  the  propositions  of 
peace,  agreed  upon  by  both  kingdoms,  he  would  not  only 
consent  to  them,  with  such  additions  as  the  parliament  should 
think  necessary,  but  do  whatever  was  further  requisite  for 
prosecuting  the  ends  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  es- 
pecially in  those  things  which  concerned  the  reformation  of 
the  church.  And  in  conclusion,  he  was  made  to  express  his 
hopes,  that  whatever  had  formerly  been  his  guiltiness  be- 
fore God,  and  the  bad  success  that  those  had  had  who  owmed 
his  affairs  whilst  he  stood  in  opposition  to  the  w'ork  of  God, 
yet  the  state  of  the  question  being  now  altered,  and  he  hav- 
ing obtained  mercy  to  be  upon  God’s  side,  and  to  prefer 
God’s  interest  before  his  own,  that  the  Lord  would  be  gra- 
cious, and  countenance  his  own  cause,  in  the  hands  of  weak 
and  sinful  instruments,  against  all  enemies  whatsoever.” 

XXXVIII.  At  first,  when  this  declaration  was  brought  to 
Charles,  he  received  the  messengers  graciously ; but  being 
about  to  set  out  upon  a hunting  expedition,  he  deferred  giv- 
ing any  answer  till  he  should  return.  In  the  evening — hav- 
ing consulted  with  his  favourites  during  the  chase — he  declin- 
ed sanctioning  by  his  name  whatever  might  tend  to  reflect 
upon  the  memory  of  his  father.  The  commission,  which 
met  in  the  West  Kirk,  so  soon  as  they  received  the  king’s  an- 
swer, passed  an  act  of  the  following  purport : — “ Consider- 
ing that  there  may  be  just  ground  of  stumbling,  from  the 
king’s  majesty  refusing  to  subscribe  and  emit  the  declaration 
offered  to  him,  concerning  his  former  carriage,  and  resolu- 
tions for  the  future,  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  God,  and 
the  enemies  and  friends  thereof ; doth  therefore  declare,  that 
this  kirk  and  kingdom  doth  not  own  or  espouse  any  malig- 
nant party,  or  quarrel,  or  interest ; but  that  they  fight  mere- 
ly upon  their  former  grounds  and  principles,  and  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  have 
done  these  twelve  years  past ; and,  therefore,  as  they  dis- 
claim all  the  sin  and  guilt  of  the  king  and  of  his  house,  so 
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they  will  not  own  him  nor  his  interest,  otherwise  than  with 
a subordination  to  God,  and  so  far  as  he  owns  and  prose- 
cutes the  cause  of  God  ; and  disclaims  his  and  his  father’s 
opposition  to  the  work  of  God,  and  to  the  covenant,  and 
likewise  all  the  enemies  thereof;  and  tiiat  they  will,  with 
convenient  speed,  take  into  consideration  the  papers  lately 
sent  unto  them  by  Oliver  Cromw’^ell,  and  vindicate  them- 
selves  from  all  the  falsehoods  contained  therein  ; especially 
in  these  things  wherein  the  quarrels  betwixt  them  and  that 
party  is  misstated,  as  if  they  owned  the  late  king’s  proceed- 
ings, and  were  resolved  to  prosecute  and  maintain  his  present 
majesty’s  interest,  before  and  without  acknowledgment  of 
the  sin  of  his  house  and  former  ways,  and  satisfaction  to 
God’s  people  in  both  kingdoms.”^ 

XXXIX.  The  committee  of  estates  approved  of  this ; and 
the  king,  when  he  found  it  was  useless  to  contend,  got  a few 
of  the  more  offensive  phrases  softened,  and  without  further 
dispute  signed  the  manifesto,  well  known  as  ‘‘  the  Dunferm- 
line Declaration.”  Some  of  the  most  heated  of  those  averse 
to  Charles  transmitted  the  West  Kirk  act  to  Cromwell ; but 
he,  who  saw  in  their  dissensions  the  seeds  of  his  own  suc- 
cess, would  enter  into  no  correspondence  with  any  of  the 
parties  who  acknowledged  the  king,  under  whatever  restric- 
tions. Charles’  compliance  established  an  apparent  unani- 
mity, and  the  ruling  party  had  every  reason  to  be  satisffed 
with  the  appearance  of  the  campaign.-f-  The  ministers  me- 
ditated also  a further  triumph  ; they  had  proposed,  and  the 
young  monarch  had  consented,  to  make  a public  acknow- 
ledgment and  profession  of  his  repentance ; but  before  this 
object  was  carried  into  effect,  the  campaign  took  a very  un- 
expected turn,  and  Charles  was  relieved  from  that  penance. 


* Balfour’s  Ann.  vol.  iv.  p-  90,  et  seq. 

f That  this  unanimity  was  only  in  appearance,  and  that  the  Scottish  were 
even  then  divided  in  their  sentiments,  we  learn  from  a despatch  of  Cromwell’s 
to  the  council  of  state,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar  : — “ I think  fit,”  says  he,  “ to 
acquaint  your  lordships  with  two  or  three  observations  : some  of  the  honestest 
in  the  army  among  the  Scots  did  professe  before  the  fight,  that  they  did  not 
beleeve  their  king  in  his  declaration  ; and  it  is  most  evident  he  did  signe  it 
with  as  muche  reluctancy,  and  so  muche  against  his  heart  as  could  be,  and  yet 
they  venture  their  lives  for  him  upon  this  account,  and  publish  this  to  the  world, 
to  be  believed  as  the  act  of  a person  converted,  when  in  tlieir  hearts  they  know 
he  abhorred  the  doing  of  it,  and  meant  it  not.”  Sept  [6,]  1650. 
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XL.  Cromwell  had  hitherto  been  able  to  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  Leslie’s  lines,  and  had  been  frustrated  in  all  his 
attempts  to  draw  him  from  them.  Finding  his  army  begin 
to  grow  sickly  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  his  pro- 
visions falling  short,  he  attempted,  by  marching  westward, 
and  manoeuvring  between  him  and  Stirling,  to  intercept  his 
supplies,  force  him  to  leave  his  vantage  ground,  and  come 
to  an  engagement;  but  Leslie,  from  his  superior  knowledge 
of  the  country,  marching  in  the  same  direction,  kept  open 
the  communication,  while  he  retained  all  his  superiority:  and 
after  a partial  cannonading  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colling- 
ton,  Cromwell  was  forced  by  scarcity  of  provisions,  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  the  sea  coast.*  As  the  season,  however,  was  far 
advanced,  and  there  appeared  no  possibility  of  forcing  Les- 
lie’s position,  nor  any  prospect  of  inducing  him  to  leave  it 
so  long  as  they  remained  there ; the  English  general  having 
called  a council  of  war,  resolved  to  break  up  and  march  to- 
wards Dunbar,  which  he  determined  to  fortify,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  if  any  thing,  this,  would  provoke  the  Scots  to 
engage ; or  if  not,  that  having  a garrison  there,  they  would 
be  able  to  accommodate  their  sick  men,  and  establish  a good 
magazine — which  they  exceedingly  wanted, — and  which 
would  place  the  army  at  ease  with  regard  to  provisions,  nor 
oblige  them  to  depend  upon  the  uncertainty  of  weather. 
Between  Berwick  and  Leith  there  not  being  one  good  har- 
bour, they  had  frequently  been  reduced  to  great  straits  by 
the  impossibility  of  landing  their  stores ; and  during  the 
boisterous  season  of  winter,  if  they  remained  in  Scotland, 
the  difficulties  would  increase ; but  Dunbar  afforded  an  easy 
communication  by  sea  with  England,  and  could  at  all  times 
secure  them  a ready  supply.f  In  the  English  camp,  it  was 
the  current  opinion,  that  their  army  would  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  ; the  Scots  entertained  a very  different  opi- 
nion ; they  knew  the  sickly,  exhausted,  and  ill  supplied  state 
of  the  enemy,  which  the  reports  of  the  day,  and  their  own 
wishes,  magnified  into  a state  of  absolute  debility  and  star- 
vation ; they  anticipated  an  easy  victory  over  the  dispirit- 

* Relation  of  the  Campaign  in  Scotland,  1650.  f Cromwell’s  despatch. 
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ed  fugitives,  and  their  only  anxiety  was,  to  prevent  their 
escape. 

xLi.  Having  shipped  about  five  hundred  sick  and  wound- 
ed soldiers  at  Musselburgh,  on  Saturday,  the  31st  August, 
at  night,  Cromwell  marched  thence  to  Haddington,  which 
he  had  just  reached,  and  distributed  his  men,  the  van-bri- 
gade of  horse,  with  the  foot  artillery,  into  quarters,  when 
the  Scots  who  had  closely  pursued,  fell  with  impetuosity  on 
the  rear-guard  of  horse,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and, 
but  for  a sudden  darkness,  occasioned  by  a thick  cloud  over- 
shadowing the  moon,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
surrounded  and  taken  ; the  stormy  eclipse,  however,  enabled 
them  to  rejoin  the  main  body  in  safety.  During  the  night, 
the  Scots  made  an  attempt  upon  the  west  end  of  Hadding- 
ton, but  the  enemy  were  prepared ; and  being  repulsed, 
they  withdrew  to  the  heights,  where  Cromwell  did  not  choose 
to  pursue,  nor  think  it  advisable  to  attack  them.  Next  day 
he  drew  out  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  a challencre  whicli 
Leslie  was  too  prudent  to  accept  in  the  plain,  and  after  four 
or  five  hours  waiting,  he  proceeded  on  his  march  to  Dun- 
bar ; the  Scottish  army,  who  still  kept  the  high  ground  to 
the  south,  moving  forward  at  the  same  time.  The  pass  at 
Cocksburn-path,  the  only  road  to  Berwick,  a communica- 
tion which  the  English  required  to  keep  open,  and  where  a 
few  were  capable  of  effectually  resisting  a considerable  force, 
was  taken  possession  of  by  a small  party  of  the  Scots,  while 
Leslie  with  the  main  army  hovered  around  the  march  of  the 
English.  Cromwell,  who  knew  the  importance  of  the  pass, 
perceived  himself  now  in  a perilous  position,  out-generaled 
by  Leslie,  and  in  a situation  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
the  parliament’s  army  was  in  when  it  made  its  hard  condi- 
tions with  the  king  in  Cornwall.* 


* His  expressions  are,  “ The  enemy  that  night,  we  perceived,  gathered  to- 
wards the  hills,  labouring  to  make  a perfect  interposition  between  us  and  Ber- 
wiche,  and  having  in  this  posture  a great  advantage,  through  his  better  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  which  he  effected,  by  sending  a considerable  party  to  the 
straight  passe  at  Copperspath,  where  ten  men  to  hinder  are  better  than  forty 
to  make  their  way,  and  truly  this  was  an  exigent  to  us.  The  enemy  lying  in 
the  posture  before  mentioned,  having  these  advantages,  we  lay  very  near  him. 
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XLii.  But  the  operations  of  Leslie  were  controlled  by  the 
committee  of  church  and  state,  who  followed  the  camp.  En- 
couraged by  the  arrival  of  several  new  regiments,  they  forced 
him,  in  opposition  to  his  judgment  and  inclination,  to  leave 
the  commanding  station  he  occupied,  to  block  up  more  ef- 
fectually the  march  of  the  English,  and  cut  off  their  re- 
treat, by  placing  himself  in  their  front,  upon  a narrow  pas- 
sage between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  on  which  he  had  encamped.*  On  the  night  of 
Monday,  preparations  for  the  fatal  movement  were  made. 
Cromwell,  who  had  been  anxiously  attending  the  motions  of 
his  opponent,  coming  with  major-general  Lambert  to  Brox- 
mouth,  the  earl  of  Roxburgh’s  house,  could  not  rightly 
understand  his  intentions,  whether  he  meant  to  ‘‘  attempt 
any  thing  upon  them,”  or  to  place  his  army  in  a more 
exact  position  of  interposition  ; but  he  immediately  ob- 
served to  Lambert,  that  he  thought  it  did  give  an  op- 
portunity and  advantage  to  attempt  upon  the  enemy to 
which  Lambert  replied,  “ he  had  intended  to  have  made  the 
same  remark.”  On  calling  colonel  Monke,  that  officer  co* 
incided  in  opinion  ; and  a number  of  other  colonels  being 

being  sensible  of  our  disadvantages,  ‘ having  some  weakness  in  the  flesh,’  yet 
consolation  and  support  from  the  Lord  himself,  that  he  would  find  out  a way 
of  deliverance  and  salvation  for  us” 

* Mr.  Brodie  in  his  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Dunbar,  says,  “ As  the  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us  of  Leslie’s  motives,  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  by  what  he  was  really  influenced,”  Hist.  vol. 
iv-  p.  290.  I am  led  to  differ  from  him  in  this,  by  the  following  passage  in 
Baillie  : “ The  most  part  of  the  committee  of  estates,  and  commission  of  the 
kirk,  would  have  been  content  to  let  him  go ; but  finding  no  man  tolerably 
able  to  supply  his  place,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining  officers  of  horse 
and  foot,  peremptory  to  lay  down,  if  he  continued  not ; and  after  all  trials, 
finding  no  maleadministration  in  him  to  count  of,  but  the  removal  of  the  army 
from  the  hill  the  night  before  the  rout,  which  yet  was  in  consequence  of  the 
committee's  orders,  contrary  to  his  mind,  to  stop  the  enemy’s  retreat,  and 
for  that  end,  to  storm  Broxmouth  house  as  soon  as  possible.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  350, 
Cromwell  mentions  also,  in  his  despatch  of  Sep.  11th,  “ I heare,  when  the 
enemy  marched  last  up  to  us,  the  ministers  pressed  their  army  to  interpose 
between  us  and  home  : the  chief  officers  desiring  rather,  that  we  might  have 
way  made,  though  it  were  by  a golden  bridge.”  It  appears,  I think,  pretty  plain, 
that  Leslie’s  plan  was,  to  harass  the  enemy’s  retreat,  but  not  to  hinder  it- 
At  any  rate,  the  movement  which  lost  the  day  was  certainly  against  his  judg- 
ment, and  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  committee.  Burnet  says, 
“ Warriston  was  too  hot,  and  Leslie  too  cold,  and  yielded  too  easily  to  their 
humours.” 
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summoned  to  head-quarters,  they  all  concurred  in  the  gene- 
ral’s ideas,  and  concerted  the  order  of  battle  for  next  mor- 
ning. Six  regiments  of  horse,  and  three  and  a half  of  foot, 
were  appointed  to  form  the  van,  and  the  attack  to  commence 
at  daybreak.  During  the  night  Leslie  had  drawn  up  in  the 
pass,  but  owing  to  some  delay,  the  assault  was  not  made  till 
six  o’clock.  The  Scottish  word  was,  “the  Covenant:”  the 
republicans,  “ the  Lord  of  Hosts.”  Fleetwood  and  Whalles 
led  to  the  charge,  which  was  gallantly  made,  and  bravely  re- 
sisted. 

xLiii.  For  some  time,  till  the  English  foot  arrived,  the 
dispute  was  at  swords’  point,  betw^een  the  cavalry,  with  little 
advantage  on  either  side ; and  the  first  foot  that  engaged 
was  repulsed,  till  Cromwell’s  own  regiment  came  to  their 
support,  and  carried  the  contested  ground  at  push  of  pike. 
The  horse  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  also  succeeded  in  break- 
ing their  opponents,  charging  through  and  through  them. 
Hitherto,  the  morning  had  been  thick  and  foggy,  but  at  this 
time,  the  sun  began  to  appear,  and  Oliver  exclaimed,  “ Let 
God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scatteied  shortly  after, 
turning  to  some  about  him,  with  astonishment  he  added,  “ I 
protest  they  run.”  When  once  broken,  it  became  impossi- 
ble for  the  Scots  to  rally  ; the  very  advantages  of  the  ground 
turned  against  them ; and,  to  use  the  language  of  Cromwell, 
after  the  first  repulse  given,  “ They  were  made  by  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  as  stubble  to  their  enemies’  swords.”  The  rout 
was  complete ; upwards  of  three  thousand  fell  on  the  field, 
among  whom  were  several  ministers,  who  being  considered 
by  the  sectaries  as  the  chief  instigators  of  the  mischief,  found 
no  mercy  from  the  soldiers.  Ten  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners;  tw’o  hundred  colours,  fifteen  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  the  whole  baggage  and  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Five  thousand  of  the  sick  or  wounded  prison- 
ers were  dismissed  from  the  field,  the  remainder  were  driven 
into  England  ; and  those  who  survived  a violent  disorder,  oc- 
casioned by  fatigue,  exposure,  and  unwholesome  food,  were 
sold  as  slaves  to  the  plantations.*  The  greater  part  of  the 

* Cromwell’s  despatches. — Letters  from  the  army  in  Scotland,  published  by 
authority. 
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cavalry  being  only  dispersed,  escaped,  and  were  afterwards 
collected  ; and  although  several  of  the  leading  men  were 
killed,  or  prisoners,  the  majority  of  these  also  preserved  their 
lives  by  the  fleetness  of  their  coursers.^  The  casualties  on 
the  part  of  the  conquerors  were  said  to  have  been  very  small 
in  proportion  ; but  if  the  battle  was  as  stoutly  contested  at 
the  onset,  as  Cromwell  represents  in  his  despatches,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  victory  was  gained  with  scarcely 
the  loss  of  twenty  men. 

xLiv,  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  the 
king  or  Cromwell  were  better  pleased  with  the  event  of  the 
engagement ; Clarendon  represents  Charles  as  glad  at  the 
disaster,  and  accounting  it  the  greatest  happiness  that  could 
have  befallen  him,  to  have  got  rid  of  so  strong  a body  of  his 
enemies. — But  at  the  time  when  the  young  king  was  ex- 
pressing in  secret,  among  his  confidential  companions,  his  The  king’s 
delight  at  the  defeat,  he  transmitted  to  the  committee 
estates  a condoling  epistle,  which  may  vie  with  any  of  the 
productions  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  day,  for  the  piety 
of  its  sentiments,  and  the  scriptural  strain  of  its  expres- 
sions ; yet,  while  their  productions  have  been  held  up  to  ri- 
dicule, this  letter  has  escaped  censure,  as  if  the  unblushing 
profligacy  of  Charles’  latter  years  had  atoned  for  the  unprin- 
cipled hypocrisy  of  those  that  went  before.  “ There  is  no- 
thing,” says  he,  ‘‘  under  the  sun  that  is  not  subject  to  sud- 
den and  strange  alterations, — God  Almighty  is  only  un- 
changeable, and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  are  not  consumed, 

— and,  of  all  the  affairs  in  the  world,  nothing  is  subject  to 
so  many  accidents  as  an  army  in  matters  of  war.  To-day,  Hiscondol- 

nothinsf  so  nlorious  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners 

& & . ; the  estates. 

to-morrow,  or  in  an  hour  s space,  nothing  so  contused  and 
so  weak,  when  then  the  terror  of  God  falls  upon  them,  and 
they  turn  their  backs,  and  that  the  men  of  might  find  not 
their  hands  ; then  that,  that  was  before  goodly  and  dread- 
ful, is  in  an  instant  despicable  and  contemptible.  We  can- 
not but  acknowledge  that  the  stroke  and  trial  is  very  hard 
to  be  borne,  and  would  be  impossible  for  us  and  you  in  hu- 
man strength ; but  in  the  Lord’s  we  are  bold  and  confident, 


* Balfour's  Ann.  vol.  iv.  p.  97. 
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1650.  predecessors,  who,  in  the  like  difficulties,  have  not  fainted  ; 
and  they  had  only  the  honour  and  civil  liberties  of  the  land 
to  defend,  but  we  have,  with  you,  religion,  the  gospel,  and 
the  covenant,  against  which  hell  shall  not  prevail,  much  less 
a number  of  sectaries  stirred  up  by  it.  We  acknowledge 
that  what  hath  befallen  is  just  from  God;  for  our  sins,  and 
those  of  our  house,  and  of  the  whole  land,  and  all  the  fami- 
lies in  it,  have  likewise  helped  to  pull  down  the  judgment 
and  to  kindle  the  fierce  wrath.  We  shall  strive  to  be  hum- 
bled,  that  the  Lord  may  be  appeased,  and  that  he  may  re- 
turn to  the  thousands  of  his  people,  and  comfort  us  accord- 
ing to  the  days  that  we  have  been  afflicted,  and  the  days 
that  we  have  seen  evil.”*  Cromwell  mourned  over  the 

Cromwell’s  miseries  of  Scotland,  and  protested,  ‘‘  That  ever  since  he 
declaration.  . ^ ^ 

came  into  the  country,  it  had  been  his  desire  and  longing, 
to  have  avoided  blood,  by  reason  that  God  had  a people 
in  it  fearing  his  name,  though  deceived ; and  to  that  end, 
had  offered  much  love  unto  such,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ 
and  concerning  the  truth  of  his  heart  in  that  matter,  he  had 
appealed  unto  the  Lord.”  The  ministers,  whose  political 
power  was  now  at  its  summit,  were  the  particular  objects  of 
both  their  displeasure,  and  both  were  equally  anxious  that 
they  should  be  humbled ; only  Cromwell  merely  desired 
that  they  should  be  confined  to  their  spiritual  calling — 
Charles,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  maternal  religion,  would 
cheerfully  have  consented  to  their  extirpation.  The  fruit 
of  the  victory  at  Dunbar  was  the  immediate  possession  of 
Edintnwgh  Edinburgh,  with  the  exception  of  the  castle, 

and  Leith,  within  which  the  ministers  sought  refuge ; nor  could  the  pro- 
mises of  freedom  and  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, which  the  victor  offered,  induce  them  to  return  to 
their  duty  in  the  city  ; they  engaged  in  a controversy,  respect- 
ing the  rights  and  qualifications  of  regular  pastors,  the  vio- 
lation of  the  covenants,  and  the  abuse  of  unlicensed  indivi- 
duals usurping  the  work  of  the  ministry,  while  sectarian  and 
lay  preachers  were  filling  their  pulpits,  and  holding  forth  to 


* Thurlow,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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large  and  strongly  affected  auditories.*  David  Leslie  and 
the  shreds  of  the  army  retired  upon  Stirling,  whither  the 
committee  of  estates  and  the  commission  of  the  church  were 
assembled ; and,  amid  the  defeat  and  disaster  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  these  public  authorities  presented  an  un- 
yielding front  to  the  enemy. 

XLV.  While  the  king  with  his  courtiers,  at  Perth,  were  ridi- 
culing the  rigid  presbyterians  as  the  authors  of  all  the  evils 
the  country  was  enduring,  and  spreading  a number  of  mali- 
cious reports  to  distract  their  measures,  and  create  dissension, 
in  order  that  they  might  profit  by  the  general  confusion — in 
the  spirit  of  pious,  but  courageous  resignation,  a short  declara- 
tion and  warning  to  all  the  congregations  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, was  issued  by  the  commission:  “Although,*”  said  they, 
“theLord,  whose  judgments  are  unsearchable,  and  whose  ways 
are  past  finding  out,  hath  brought  the  land  very  low,  under  the 
hand  of  a prevailing  enemy,  yet  must  we  not  forbear  to  de- 
clare the  mind  of  God,  nor  others  refuse  to  hearken  thereto. 
It  were  superfluous  to  give  answer  to  the  many  calumnies 
and  reproaches  that  are  blazoned  abroad  : for  although  in 
every  thing  we  cannot  justify  the  conduct  of  the  army,  yet  we 
hold  it  our  duty  to  desire  every  one  not  to  believe  groundless 
reports,  but  rather  to  eye  the  Lord,  and  look  upon  the  hand 
that  smites  them.”  After  admonishing  all  classes  to  be  hum- 
bled for  their  iniquities  before  the  Lord,  that  he  might  turn 
away  his  wrath  from  them,  they  strenuously  exhort  them  to 
be  no  less  careful  in  opposing  the  enemy  than  they  had  been 
in  opposing  malignants  ; nor  to  think  now  that  all  danger 
from  malignants  is  gone ; but  to  take  heed  that,  under  a 
pretence  of  doing  for  the  king  and  kingdom,  they  get  not 
power  and  strength,  into  their  hands,  for  advancing  their 
old  designs ; and  conclude,  by  warning  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  to  beware  of  murmuring  and  complaining  against 
God’s  dispensations,  and  questioning  the  truth  and  goodness 
of  their  cause  on  account  of  any  thing  that  had  befallen 
them  I-— “ Let  us  bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord  patiently, 
because  we  have  sinned  against  him,  until  he  plead  our 
cause,  and  execute  judgment  for  us.”  The  committee  of 
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estates  followed  up  the  warning  of  the  commission,  by  pro- 
ceeding to  purge  the  king’s  family  of  all  profane,  scandal- 
ous, malignant,  and  disaffected  persons.  They  immediately 
issued  an  order  for  enforcing  the  act  of  parliament,  requir- 
ing a number  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  king’s  attendants 
to  leave  the  court  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  king- 
dom in  twenty  days.  The  king  was  extremely  anxious  that 
proceedings  should  be  delayed  against  some  whom  he  pro- 
posed to  name  till  the  parliament  met ; but  the  orders  w'ere 
peremptory,  and  lyon-king-at-arrns  w'as  ordered  to  give  the 
requisite  intimation. 

XLvi.  This  decisive  conduct  brought  the  contest  between 
the  courtiers  and  the  ruling  party,  or  strict  presbyterians, 
at  once  to  an  issue.  The  former  had  hoped,  in  the  extre- 
mity to  which  government  was  reduced,  that  they  would, 
upon  the  meeting  of  parliament,  be  obliged  to  relax,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  national  defence,  be  constrained  to  admit  in- 
to the  army  and  places  of  trust,  those  who  were  excluded 
by  the  act  of  classes ; but  the  unmoved  resolution  with 
which  they  met  their  difficulties,  and  the  expressed  deter- 
mination to  make  every  sacrifice  except  the  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, soon  convinced  them  that  these  expectations  were 
likely  to  be  disappointed;  and  they,  in  conjunction  with  the 
king,  planned  a more  desperate  remedy.  An  extensive  con- 
spiracy was  projected  in  the  north.  On  a day  on  which  the 
king  was  to  escape,  a thousand  highlanders  were  to  be 
ready  to  rush  down  from  Athole,  and  seize  the  committee 
of  estates  at  Perth  ; lord  Dudhope,  the  constable  of  Dun- 
dee, was  to  secure  the  town  ; lord  Ogilvy  was  to  take  arms 
in  Angus  ; while  Middleton  and  Huntly  were  to  raise  the 
north.  But  the  order  for  removing  his  servants,  which  ad- 
mitted not  of  delay,  disconcerted  their  plans.  The  king, 
terrified  by  the  artful  insinuations,  or  real  apprehensions  of 
his  courtiers,  believing  that  this  was  only  preparatory  to  his 
being  delivered  up  to  the  English,  the  next  day,  under  pre- 
tence of  hawking,  left  Perth,  attended  only  by  some  private 
domestics  ; and  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  south  Inch, 
clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  proceeded  at  full  speed  to 
Dudhope,  by  Dundee,  whence  he  was  conveyed  by  the  earl 
of  Buchan  and  viscount  Dudhope  to  the  earl  of  Airlie’s; 
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but  instead  of  being  met  by  the  array  of  Angus,  a wretched  BOOK 
guard  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  highlanders  escorted  him  to 
a miserable  cottage  belonging  to  the  laird  of  Cliva,  where, 
in  a filthy  room,  after  the  fatigue  of  a ride  of  forty-two  miles, 
he  threw  himself  down  despondingly  upon  an  old  bolster, 
above  a mat  of  sedges  and  rushes,  to  ruminate  upon  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  his  ill  advised  start.*  In  this  mi- 
serable plight  he  was  found  by  Montgomerie,  with  a party 
sent  after  him  by  the  committee,  who  conducted  him  to  more 
suitable  apartments  in  Huntly  castle,  and  next  day  [Sabbath] 
brought  him  respectfully  to  Perth,  where  he  heard  ‘‘  ane  The  king 
comfortable  sermon  in  his  ouen  chamber  of  presence,  the 
afternoon’s  sermon  in  the  toune  being  endit  before  he  en-  Perth, 
tered.”']' 

xLvii.  Hitherto  the  rigid  presbyterians  had  maintained  ' 
their  superiority,  and  resisted  all  attempts  at  a coalition  with 
the  other  party.  In  spite  of  the  injurious  surmises  against 
David  Leslie,  they  had  acquitted  him,  approved  his  conduct, 
and  notwithstanding  his  own  opposition,  reinstated  him  in  the 
command  of  the  army;  and  he  justified  their  confidence  by  the 
skilful  arrangements  he  had  made  for  defence.  Cromwell, 
who  allowed  no  opportunity  of  advantage  to  escape,  had 
marched  to  Stirling,  expecting  in  the  season  of  universal  con- 
sternation to  obtain  possession  of  that  fortress,  the  key  of  the 
north  ; but  he  perceived  the  intrenchments  so  complete,  that, 
after  spending  a night  at  St.  Ninians,  he  returned  to  Lin- 
lithgow, and  found  an  excuse  in  the  weather  for  giving  up 
the  attempt.  Well  acquainted,  however,  with  all  the  trans- 
actions which  were  taking  place,  the  English  general  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  escape  of  Charles,  than  he  renewed  his 
offers  of  negotiating,  and  despatched  a letter  from  Linlith- 
gow [October  9th,]  to  the  committee  of  estates,  couched  in 
the  most  conciliatory  terms : — “ The  grounds  and  ends  of 
the  army’s  entering  Scotland,”  he  tells  them,  ‘‘  have  been 
heretofore  often  and  clearly  made  known  unto  you,  and  how  Cromwe’i 
much  we  have  desired  the  same  might  be  accomplished  wdth- 
out  blood ; but  according  to  what  returns  we  have  received,  of  pince-* 


* The  name  by  which  this  incident  is  usually  known  in  Scottish  history 
4 Balfour’s  Ann.  vol.  iv.  p.  199,  ct  seq.  Walker,  p.  196,  et  seq. 
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it  is  evident  your  hearts  had  not  that  love  to  us  as  we  can 
truly  say  we  had  towards  you ; and  we  are  persuaded  those 
difficulties  in  which  you  have  involved  yourselves,  by  es- 
pousing your  king’s  interest,  and  taking  into  your  bosom 
that  person  in  whom — notwithstanding  what  hath  or  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary — that  which  is  really  malignancy,  and  all 
malignants  do  centre ; against  whose  family  the  Lord  hath 
so  eminently  witnessed  for  blood-guiltinesse,  not  to  be  done 
away  with  by  such  hypocritical  and  formal  shows  of  repent- 
ance as  are  expressed  in  his  late  declaration  : and  your 
strange  prejudices  against  us,  as  men  of  heretical  opinions, 
which,  through  the  great  goodness  of  God  to  us  have  been 
unjustly  charged  upon  us,  have  occasioned  your  rejecting 
these  overtures,  which,  with  a Christian  affection,  were  of- 
fered to  you  before  any  blood  was  spilt,  or  your  people  had 
suffered  damage  by  us.  The  daily  sense  we  have  of  the  ca- 
lamity of  war  lying  upon  the  poor  people  of  this  nation,  and 
the  sad  consequences  of  blood  and  famine  likely  to  come 
upon  them  ; the  advantage  given  to  the  malignant,  profane, 
and  popish  party  by  this  war,  and  that  reality  of  affection 
which  we  have  so  often  professed  to  you,  and  concerning  the 
truth  of  which  we  have  so  solemnly  appealed,  doth  again 
constrain  us  to  send  to  you,  to  let  you  know,  that  if  the  con- 
tending for  that  person  be  not  by  you  preferred  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  your  country,  the  blood  of  your  people,  the 
love  of  men  of  the  same  faith  with  you,  and  above  all,  the 
honour  of  that  God  we  serve  ; — then  give  the  state  of  Eng- 
land that  satisfaction  and  security  for  their  peaceable  and 
quiet  living  by  you,  that  may  in  justice  be  demanded  from  a 
nation  giving  so  just  ground  to  ask  the  same  from  those  who 
have,  as  you,  taken  their  enemy  into  their  bosom  whilst  he 
was  in  hostility  against  them ; and  it  will  be  made  good  to 
you,  that  you  may  have  a lasting  and  durable  peace  with 
them,  and  the  wish  of  a blessing  upon  you  in  all  religious 
and  civil  things.  If  this  be  refused  by  you,  we  are  persuad- 
ed that  God,  who  hath  once  borne  his  testimony,  will  do  it 
again  on  the  behalf  of  us  his  poor  servants,  who  do  appeal 
to  him  whether  their  desires  flow  from  sincerity  of  heart  or 
not.”  To  this  the  commission  of  the  kirk  was  requested  to 
reply ; but  afterward,  with  the  country,  had  to  lament,  in 
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tears  of  blood,  that,  like  the  other  offers  of  Cromwell,  it  was  EOOK 
rejected,  as  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the  nation  to 
their  covenanted  king.*  1650. 

xLviii.  The  START,  althou^yh  not  attended  with  the  circum- 
stances  on  which  the  king  had  calculated,  was  productive  of 
the  most  mischievous  consequences  to  the  presbyterians.  The 
more  complying,  not  knowing  the  extent  of  the  king’s  con- 
nexion with  the  conspiracy,  or  affecting  not  to  believe  it, 
joined  the  ultra-royalists  in  attributing  his  flight  to  the  ri- 
gour with  which  he  had  been  treated ; and  uniting  with 
their  most  deadly  enemies,  prepared  the  way  for  their  own 
eventual  ruin,  by  consenting  to  admit  the  king  to  the  exer- 
cise of  regal  authority,  detected  as  he  was,  and  exasperated 
by  a sense  of  the  injuries  he  had  been  disappointed  in  in- 
flicting. He  was  within  three  days  invited  to  preside  in  the 
council,  and  the  effects  of  the  concession  were  immediate. 

The  chancellor,  in  his  name,  made  a long  apology  for  his  The  king’s 
conduct,  which  he  attributed  to  the  “ wicked  counsell  of  evil 
men,  quho,”  Balfour  very  simply  records,  “ had  deludit 
him,  and  deceaued  both  him  and  themselves  and  his  ma- 
jesty personally  assured  them,  “ that  as  he  w'as  a Christian  ! 
when  he  went  first  out,  he  had  no  mind  to  depairt ; and  he 
trusted  in  God  this  unhappy  business  would  be  a lesson  to 
him  all  the  days  of  his  life.”  His  royal  apology  was  re- 
ceived without  hesitation  ; and  the  provincial  synod  of  Fife, 
who  brought  forward  a remonstrance  expressive  of  their  re- 
gret at  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  king  had  been 


* That  the  English  at  this  time,  and  Cromwell  himself,  were  sincere  in  their 
desires  of  conciliating  the  Scots,  without  conquering  the  country,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  doubted ; and  had  not  a rigid  devotion  to  the  letter,  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  the  covenant,  a proud  and  blind  attachment  to  their  native  race  of  mo- 
narchs,  and  the  selfish  ambition  of  a few  of  the  aristocracy  prevented  ; Scot- 
land, by  a federal  alliance  with  England  at  this  time,  might  have  escaped  sub- 
jugation, and  stopped  the  effusion  of  much  blood.  Lord  St.  John,  in  a letter 
of  congratulation  on  the  victory  at  Dunbar,  speaks  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  feeling  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  commonwealth  towards  the  Scots. 
“We  ought  to  seek  God  for  them,  that  they  may  see  the  rod,  and  who  hath 
sent  it,  and  for  what.  We  must  not  insult  over  them,  but  still  endeavour  to 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  their  heads,  and  so  carry  it  with  as  much  moderation 
and  mercy  towards  them,  as  may  consist  with  safety,  although  I know,  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  is  needful,  when  we  deal  with  them  who  have  more 
of  the  serpent  than  of  the  dove.”  Original  Letters,  addressed  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, published  from  the  collection  of  Milton,  p.  26. 
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brouglit  back,  and  hinted  their  doubts  of  Ids  majesty’s  sin- 
cerity or  repentance,  were  coldly  thanked  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor  for  their  care,  and  in  some  particulars  desired  to  in- 
form themselves  better ; and  the  council  proceeded  to  con- 
sider of  a conference  with  the  kirk,  to  consult  of  the  most 
fitting  means  for  promoting  union  within  the  kingdom  among 
such  as  love  the  cause.  An  act  of  indemnity,  passed  for  such 
of  the  Athole-men  as  had  taken  up  arms  when  the  king  left 
Perth,  and  an  offer  of  similar  favour  was  made  by  proclama- 
tion to  those  in  the  north,  who  still  remained  embodied  un- 
der Middleton. 

XLix.  As  some  of  the  heritors  in  Fife  had  shown  a dispo- 
sition to  take  part  in  the  insurrection,  Charles  addressed 
them  a letter  on  his  return  to  Perth,  exhorting  them  also  to 
I'eturn  to  their  obedience;  in  which  it  is  impossible  whether 
to  admire  most  his  hypocritical  meanness,  or  the  silliness  of 
the  ruling  party,  who  allowed  themselves  to  make  use  of  any 
professions  such  a man  could  make ; or  trusted  to  retain  their 
power  under  the  shadow  of  a name  prostituted  at  the  same 
time,  to  encourage  and  to  condemn  intestine  warfare  among 
his  own  adherents  : — “ Lest  any,”  said  he  in  this  notable 
epistle,  “ should  be  deceived  concerning  our  late  leaving  this 
place,  and  thereupon  may  have  taken,  or  may  take  occasion 
not  to  do  their  duties,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  declare  unto  you  that  we  are  grieved  that  we 
should  have  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  some  wicked  per- 
sons that  were  about  us,  and  that  we  gave  any  credit  or  be- 
lief to  the  calumnies  they  forged  for  their  own  sinistrous 
ends.  We  have  seen  the  evil  of  the  way  they  were  leading 
us  into,  and  now  discern  the  folly  and  madness  of  it,  and  are 
more  assured  and  confirmed  of  the  fidelity  and  integrity  of 
them,  that  these  malicious  men  would  have  given  us  ill  im- 
pressions of,  and  are  resolved  absolutely  to  adhere  and  rely 
upon  their  counsels,  for  we  see  they  tend  to  the  public  good 
and  our  service,  and  the  other  seek  but  us  for  their  own 
ends.” 

L,  With  this  traffic  in  deceit,  by  which  neither  were  de- 
ceived, which  was  going  on  between  the  existing  administra- 
tion— at  the  head  of  which  was  Argyle — and  Charles,  the 
presbyterians  in  the  south  and  west,  with  a sincerity  which 
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redounds  greatly  to  their  honour,  refused  to  have  any  con-  BOOK 
cern.  Immediately  after  the  rout  at  Dunbar,  the  gentle- 
men  of  Ayr,  Clydesdale,  Renfrew  and  Galloway,  associated  1650. 
together  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  proposed  levy- 
ing  a powerful  body  of  horse  ; and  as  colonels  Strachan  and  — Strachan 
Kerr  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  north,  they  were 
invited  to  assume  the  command.  The  ministers  zealously  the  com- 
seconded  from  their  pulpits  the  views  of  the  heritors,  and 
about  three  or  four  thousand  horse  were  raised  in  a very 
short  time.  But  Strachan  had  been  reclaimed  from  the  dis- 
solute habits  of  youth  among  the  sectaries,  had  served  in  the 
parliamentary  army  in  England,  and  with  much  difficulty 
had  been  persuaded  to  accede  to  presbyterianism  and  the 
covenant.  His  affections  were  still  strongly  biassed  in  fa- 
vour of  his  old  friends,  and  his  principles  inclined  towards  a 
commonwealth  ; but  gratitude  and  patriotism  bound  him  to 
the  service  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom  of  Scotland.^  He  had, 
however,  joined  with  the  more  rigid  or  conscientious  divi- 
sions of  the  presbyterians,  who  were  averse  to  the  recall  of 
Charles  until  they  perceived  some  decisive  marks  of  common 
honesty  about  him,  and  some  probability  of  either  maintain- 
ing their  peace  with  England,  or  being  effectually  able  to  re- 
sist them  upon  grounds  entirely  national,  and  substantially 
just.  When  he  went  to  the  west  country,  the  ministers 
there — -directed  chiefly  by  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie — afraid  of 
the  sectaries,  were  yet  more  afraid  of  the  malignants ; and 
were  rather  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  a king  in 
whom  they  had  no  confidence,  than  the  interests  of  their 
church,  and  of  their  native  land ; they  would,  therefore, 
have  consented  to  pledge  themselves,  not  to  prosecute 
Charles’  claims  upon  the  English  crown,  if  the  English 
commonwealth  would  have  consented  not  to  interfere  in 
their  domestic  arrangements.  In  their  meetings  and  con- 
sultations they  spoke  freely  and  without  reserve  their  senti- 
ments respecting  the  king,  and  the  careless,  impolitic,  and 
hasty  manner  in  which  he  had  been  brought  home  ; and 

* Balfour,  vol.  iv-  p.  139,  et  seq.  The  church’s  extraordinary  favour  got 
him  to  be  helped  with  one  hundred  thousand  merks,  out  of  their  purses,  for 
the  mounting  him  a regiment,  the  greatest  offering  which  ever  our  churchmen 
made  at  one  time.  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 
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openly  reprobated  the  temporizing  politics  of  their  more  mo- 
derate brethren,  which,  by  keeping  alive  the  expectations  of 
the  ultra-royalists,  kept  alive  the  distractions  of  the  country. 
They  thought  the  infamous  and  unworthy  duplicity  of 
Charles,  in  authorizing  the  invasion  of  Montrose,  had  been 
too  easily  passed  over ; but  when  his  majesty  “ took  the 
start”  they  perceived  the  full  extent  of  the  project,  and  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  ever  attaching  him  to  their  interest; 
and,  rejecting  with  scorn  his  forced  and  hypocritical  repent- 
ance, they  were  for  proceeding  fairly  and  honestly  to  disavow 
his  cause. 

Li.  Cromwell  had  sent  a copy  of  his  letter  to  the  estates 
to  the  gathering  army  in  the  west,  and  to  enforce  his  argu- 
ments, marched  thither  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
force.  As  he  went,  he  remarked  the  desolate  and  wasted 
appearance  of  the  country,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  people,  not  only  by  abstaining  from  any  in- 
jury, but  by  supplying  some  of  their  more  urgent  wants  from 
his  own  stores,  and  even  by  promoting  subscriptions  among 
his  officers  for  their  relief.  At  Glasgow,  he  respectfully  at- 
tended the  ministrations  of  the  presbyterians,  and  sat  with 
the  greatest  patience,  while  Zachary  Boyd  inveighed  with 
intrepid  violence  against  the  sins  of  the  day  ; — sectarianism 
and  a slighted  covenant.  Next  morning,  he  invited  the 
preacher  to  a disputation,  and  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
officers,  debated  the  contested  points  with  several  assembled 
divines ; nor  did  his  own  party  think  that  he  was  less  suc- 
cessful in  polemical,  than  he  had  been  in  military  warfare. 

Lii.  The  western  force,  at  his  approach,  under  pretence  of 
opposing  the  advance  of  English  re-enforcements  from  Car- 
lisle, retired  with  their  levies  to  Dumfries,  wffiere  the  associated 
leaders  and  ministers  drew  the  first  sketch  of  their  remon- 
strance, which,  upon  their  return  to  Glasgow,  after  Crom- 
well had  left  it,  they  forw'arded  to  the  committee  of  estates, 
enlarged  and  altered  in  consequence  of  the  ascendency  of 
the  moderate  party,  the  tenderness  shown  the  malignants, 
and  the  proposals  for  crowning  the  king,  and  admitting  him 
to  the  full  exercise  of  royal  authority.  This  paper,  which 
effectually  divided  the  presbyterians,  was  remarkable  for  its 
plainness  and  good  sense  ; and  traced  distinctly  the  causes 
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' which  had  prematurely  involved  the  country  in  a ruinous  BOOK 
' war  with  England;  and  pointed  out  the  only  means  which 
11  remained,  in  the  then  state  of  the  country,  for  preventing  1650. 

its  final  ruin,  or  complete  subjugation  to  the  English.  The 
i'  remonstrants,  “acknowledged  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use  all  strance. 

I lawful  means  for  reclaiming  the  king,  and  owning  his  inter- 
est so  far  as  he  owned  and  prosecuted  the  cause ; but  they 
. confessed  it  as  their  sin,  and  the  sin  of  the  kingdom — that 
i;  when  he  had  followed  his  father’s  footsteps,  in  opposition  to 
: the  work  of  reformation,  and  had  gone  the  length  of  confirm- 
ing a peace  with  the  Irish  rebels,  for  pardon  of  the  blood  of 
1 so  many  thousands  of  the  protestants  shed  by  them,  and  al- 
lowing them  the  exercise  of  the  popish  religion,  and  when  he 
had  given  commission  to  the  apostate  rebel,  James  Graham, 
to  invade  this  kingdom  : — that  after  all  this,  commissioners 
should  have  been  warranted  to  assure  him  of  his  present  ad- 
mission to  the  exercise  of  royal  power,  upon  his  profession  to 
I join  in  the  cause  and  covenant,  not  only  without  any  evidence 
: of  his  repentance,  or  of  the  reality  of  his  profession,  and  for- 
: saking  his  former  ways,  but  when  there  was  pregnant  presump- 
1 tion,  if  not  clear  evidence  of  the  contrary.”  “ There  was  too 
I great  haste  and  precipitation,”  also,  they  added,  “in  bringing 
I forward  a second  address  to  the  king,  after  the  first  had 
I been  rejected,  and  when  they  had  information  that  he  had 
: given  a commission  to  invade  the  kingdom;  and  unaccount- 
able folly  in  continuing  it,  after  his  duplicity  was  fairly  dis- 
covered, in  the  actual  invasion,  under  his  warrant,  during  the 
treaty;  but  above  all,  in  concluding  it,  after  the  parliament 
was  in  possession  of  his  letters,  discovering  his  firm  adhe- 
; rence  to  his  former  principles,  and  his  resolution  to  make 
: use  of  the  forces  levied  by  James  Graham.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  agreement,  for  which  they,  and  many  in  the 
land  had  mourned,  they  had  waited  to  discover  whether  the 
king  had  at  last  really  joined  interest  with  the  people ; but 
now  they  had  clear  evidence  that  the  estates  had  been  de- 
ceived and  ensnared  by  his  dissembling ; by  his  cleaving  to 
the  malignants  within  the  kingdom,  and  his  corresponding 
with  those  without,  such  as  Ormond  and  Newcastle;  his  pur- 
suing the  same  designs  since  the  treaty  as  before,  and  his  pri- 
vately conveying  himself  away  with  the  malignants,  who  had, 
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ever  since  his  coming  to  the  country  waited  for  that  oppor- 
tunity, and  with  whom  he  had  held  a correspondence  with 
the  design  of  their  rising  again  in  arms.  They,  therefore, 
disclaimed  all  the  guilt  of  the  king  and  of  his  house,  both 
old  and  late,  and  declared  they  could  not  own  him  or  his 
interest  in  the  state  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  them  and  the 
enemy.  But  for  remedying  what  was  past,  and  to  pre- 
vent similar  mischief  in  future,  they  recommended  to  the 
estates  to  reflect,  whether  the  king^s  refusing  to  forsake  as- 
sociating with  malignants,  notwithstanding  the  resolutions 
both  of  kirk  and  state  to  the  contrary,  his  not  having  per- 
formed the  satisfaction  promised  by  him  in  the  treaty,  nor 
ruling  according  to  the  counsels  of  the  kingdom,  but  for- 
saking them,  to  join  with  counsels  and  forces  which  he  was 
bound  to  abandon,  be  not  such  a break  of  all  his  promises, 
and  such  a discovery  of  his  hatred  to  the  cause  and  cove- 
nant, as  gives  good  ground  not  to  intrust  him  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  sovereign  power ; and  whether  an  effectual  course 
ought  not  to  be  taken  for  the  trial  of  the  last  malignant  de- 
sign of  the  king’s  deserting  the  public  counsels,  and  of  all 
those  who  had  accession  to  it  ? and  they  implored  them  to 
consider  that  if  it  were  a sin  in  them  to  intrust  power  into 
the  hands  of  a king  unworthy  to  reign  over  their  own  na- 
tion, how  much  more  aggravated  the  guilt  would  be  in  en- 
deavouring to  impose  such  a ruler  on  England  where  his 
power  would  be  increased.”^ 

Liii.  The  committee  of  estates  were  much  divided  in  opi- 
nion respecting  the  remonstrance.  Eglinton  would  imme- 
diately have  voted  it  scandalous  and  treasonable,  and  order- 
ed it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman ; 
sir  James  Hope  was  for  a moderate  reply,  or  referring  the 
whole  to  the  commissioners  of  the  kirk.  Argyle  proposed 
that  while  what  regarded  religion  might  be  referred  to  the 
commission,  a strong  answer  ought  to  be  issued  by  the 
committee ; and  after  a long  and  warm  debate,  a declara- 
tion was  agreed  upon,  stigmatizing  the  “ said  paper,  as  it 
relates  to  the  parliament  and  civil  judicatories,  as  scanda- 

* Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vi.  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  Baiilie,  vol.  ii.  Whitelock,  p. 
484,  et  seq.  A True  Representation  of  the  Present  Divisions  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Lond.  1657. 
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ious  and  injurious  to  his  majesty’s  person,  and  prejudicial 
to  his  authority  ; and  in  regard  of  the  effect  it  hath  already 
produced,  and  those  that  are  like  to  follow  thereupon,  if 
not  prevented,  it  holds  forth  the  seeds  of  divisions  of  a dan- 
gerous consequence  ; and  that  it  is  dishonourable  to  the  king- 
dom, in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  ane  breach  of  the  treaty  with 
his  majesty  at  Breda,  also  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, and  weakens  the  hands  of  honest  men ; yet  because  di- 
verse honest,  faithful,  and  religious  gentlemen,  officers,  mi- 
nisters, and  others  of  approven  fidelity  and  integrity  in  the 
cause,  of  whom  the  committee  could  not  harbour  the  least 
thought  to  their  prejudice,  had  been  ensnared; — the  king 
and  committee  declared  the  said  persons  free  from  any  im- 
putation upon  their  names,  or  censure  upon  their  persons  or 
estates,  except  they  should  after  this  declaration  persist  in 
prosecuting  what  is  contained  therein  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  kinordom.” 

CD 

Liv.  As  soon  as  they  had  agreed  upon  a declaration,  the  com- 
mittee transmitted  it  to  the  commission  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, with  a request  that  they  would  also  declare  their  sense  of 
the  remonstrance,  in  order  that  it  might  be  laid  before  par- 
liament. The  commission  agreed  with  the  leading  truths  in 
the  remonstrance  ; they  were  satisfied  as  to  the  facts  and  the 
principles,  they  only  hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  openly 
declaring  them  at  the  time,  and  objected  to  some  particular 
expressions  which  seemed  to  reflect  upon  the  general  assem- 
bly, or  were  so  incautiously  framed  as  to  admit  of  miscon- 
struction by  the  enemy.  After  much  disputation,  they  adopt- 
ed the  following  very  equivocal  report  upon  the  subject: — 

“ The  commission  having  taken  into  their  consideration  the 
said  remonstrance,  doth  find  and  acknowledge  therein  to  be 
contained  many  sad  truths  in  relation  to  the  sins  charged 
upon  the  king,  his  family,  and  the  public  judicatories,  which  Report  of 
also  we  are  resolved  to  hold  out  and  press  upon  them  in  a 

. , 111  1 -111  • mission  of 

right  and  orderly  way ; together  with  such  other  sins  as  we  the  assem- 

find  by  impartial  search,  and  the  help  of  the  Lord’s  spirit  % 

upon  our  endeavours  therein,  that  they  may  take  with  them, 

and  be  humbled  before  the  Lord  in  the  sense  thereof.  We 

do  find  it  our  duty  to  show  that,  in  respect,  there  seems  to 

be  therein  intrenching  upon  some  conclusions  and  determi- 
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nations  of  the  general  assembly ; and  in  respect  of  inferences 
and  applications  made  therein  in  relation  to  the  king’s  in- 
terest, and  the  exercises  of  his  power  and  government ; and 
in  regard  of  the  engagements,  which  in  the  close  thereof  they 
declare  to  be  upon  their  hearts  before  God,  in  relation  to 
evidences  for  remedying  the  things  contained  in  it,  we  are 
dissatisfied  therewith ; and  that  we  think  it  apt  to  breed  di- 
vision in  kirk  and  kingdom,  as  we  do  find  already  in  part 
by  experience,  and  that  the  enemy  hath  taken  advantage 
thereat ; and  because  of  the  tender  respect  and  love  we  owe, 
and  most  cordially  carry  to  the  gentry,  officers,  and  our 
brethren  of  the  ministry,  who  have  concurred  in  the  said  re- 
monstrance, as  being  religious  and  godly  men,  and  such  as 
have  always  given  proof  of  their  integrity,  faithfulness,  and 
constancy  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  for  entertainment  of  love, 
unity,  and  conjunction  amongst  the  people  of  God,  in  acting 
according  to  their  calling  and  station  against  the  public  ene- 
my, the  breach  of  all  which  Satan  at  this  time  is  eagerly 
driving  at,  and  the  enemy  is  greedily  desiring  and  expecting, 
— We  do  resolve  to  forbear  a more  particular  examination  of 
the  said  remonstrance,  expecting  that  at  the  next  diet  of  this 
commission,  these  worthy,  gentlemen,  officers,  and  brethren, 
will  give  such  a declaration  and  explanation  of  their  inten- 
tions and  meaning  as  may  satisfy  both  kirk  and  state,  with- 
out any  further  inquiry  or  debate  thereupon.”* 

Lv.  Next  day  the  parliament  met,  and  the  chancellor, 
Loudon,  was  chosen  president.-f*  His  majesty  Charles  II. 
then  pronounced  his  maiden  speech  : — ‘‘  My  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen,— It  hath  pleased  him  who  ruleth  the  nations,  and  in 
whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  by  a very  singular  pro- 
vidence, to  bring  me  through  a great  many  difficulties  into 
this  my  ancient  kingdom,  and  to  this  place,  where  I may 
have  your  advice  in  the  great  matters  that  concern  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  establishment  of  my  throne,  and  that  relate 

* Scottish  Acts.  Balfour.  Baillie,  ut  supra. 

f Among  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  this  parliament,  Balfour  notices, 
“ Mem.  This  evening,  candle  being  lighted  in  the  housse,  a great  stock  oule 
rnuttit  on  the  tope  of  the  croune,  which,  with  the  suord  and  sceptre,  lay  one 
a table  over  against  the  throne.”  Ann.  vol  iv.  p.  200.  For  the  meaning  of 
rnuttit,  vide  Tobit,  ii.  10. 
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to  the  general  good  and  common  happiness  of  these  three 
covenanted  kingdoms,  over  which  he  hath  set  me  : and,  tru- 
ly, I cannot  express  the  height  of  that  joy  w'herewith  he  hath 
filled  my  soul  from  this  signal  experiment  of  his  kindness, 
nor  how  strong  and  fervent  desires  he  hath  created  in  me  to 
evidence  my  thankfulness,  by  standing  to  reign  for  him,  and 
with  an  humble  and  just  subordination  to  him.  That  which 
increaseth  my  hope  and  confidence  that  he  will  yet  continue 
to  dwell  graciously  with  me  is,  that  he  hath  moved  me  to 
enter  in  covenant  with  his  people — a favour  no  other  king 
can  claim^ — and  that  he  has  inclined  me  to  a resolution,  by 
his  assistance,  to  live  and  die  with  my  people  in  defence  of  it. 
This  is  my  resolution,  I profess  it  before  God  and  you,  and 
in  testimony  hereof,  I desire  to  renew  it  in  your  presence,  and 
if  it  shall  please  God  to  lengthen  my  days,  I hope  my  actions 
shall  demonstrate  it ; but  I shall  leave  the  enlargement  of 
this,  and  what  farther  I could  say,  to  my  lord  chancellor, 
whom  I have  commanded  to  speak  to  you  at  greater  length, 
and  likewise  to  inform  you  of  my  sense,  not  only  of  the 
folly,  but  the  sinfulness  of  my  going  from  this  place,  and 
the  reasons  of  it.”  The  chancellor,  as  soon  as  the  king 
had  concluded,  repeated  to  the  parliament  the  reasons  for 
the  start,  and  the  penitence  and  sorrow  of  his  majesty  for  the 
same,  in  terms  similar  to  w'hat  Charles  himself  had  made 
use  of  to  the  committee.  The  first  and  most  important  ob- 
ject which  was  brought  under  consideration  was  the  existing 
divisions ; and  the  committee,  which  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range with  the  commissioners  of  the  church  the  ceremony 
of  the  coronation,  was  empowered  to  confer  on  the  reasons, 
•pro  and  contra^  why  men  should  be  admitted  or  excluded 
from  joining  with  the  army,  or  acting  a part  against  the 
common  enemy.* 

Lvi.  As  a preliminary  to  the  inauguration  of  the  young 
monarch,  two  fasts  were  appointed,  one  for  the  contempt  of 
of  the  gospel,  and  ‘‘  ane  ither  for  the  sins  of  the  king,  his 
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* The  committee  consisted  of  Argyle,  Eglinton,  Cassilis,  and  Lothian,  noble- 
men — Toftis,  DufFus,  Buchanan,  Ara,  barons. — Andrew  Grant,  Perth,  Alex- 
ander Bower,  Dundee,  James  Sword,  St.  Andrews,  and  George  Jamieson, 
Cupar,  burgesses.  Charles  had  at  this  time  asked  to  marry  Argyle’s  daugh- 
ter! but  the  marquis  declined  the  honour. 
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family,  and  nobility  and  in  order  to  promote  unity,  colo- 
nel Montgomery  was  ordered  to  march  with  a force  to  the 
west  to  join  the  association  and  take  the  command.  The 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  were  not,  however,  agreeable 
to  the  western  leaders.  Strachan,  who  was  decidedly  averse 
to  the  authority  of  the  king,  in  present  circumstances,  and 
urged  strongly  the  propriety  of  making  at  least  an  attempt 
to  treat  with  Cromwell  before  proceeding  farther  in  the  con- 
test, when  he  found  his  arguments  of  no  avail,  laid  down  his 
commission ; and  Kerr,  on  whom  the  command  devolved, 
unwdlling  to  surrender  his  charge  to  Montgomery  without 
distinguishing  himself,  resolved  to  make  a dash  at  an  Eng- 
lish force  under  Lambert,  which  had  been  sent  against  him; 
and  which  he  was  informed  was  greatly  inferior  in  number, 
and  lay  at  Hamilton  in  unsuspecting  security.  But  the  ene- 
my, considerably  superior” in  strength,  were  upon  the  alert, 
and  when  Kerr  charged  their  quarters  on  the  1st  December, 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  so  warmly  received, 
that,  after  a short  skirmish,  his  whole  forces  were  dispersed, 
and  himself  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.*  The  few  who 
rallied  in  Kyle  were  persuaded  by  Strachan  to  disperse,  and 
he  himself,  despairing  of  the  success,  as  well  as  disgusted 
with  the  state  of  the  quarrel,  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

LVi.  Kerr’s  disaster,  which  dissipated  between  5000  or 
6000  cavalry,  was  instantly  improved  by  the  lords  of  the 
engagement,  many  of  whom  had  now  been  admitted  into 
parliament ; and  with  whom  the  moderate  party  of  the  pres- 
byterians  concurring,  a letter  was  sent  to  the  moderator  of 
the  general  assembly,  to  call  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
commission  of  the  kirk,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  ad- 
vice respecting  who  were  to  be  admitted  or  rejected  from 
the  service  in  the  present  extremity.  The  moderator,  Mr. 
Robei't  Douglas,  perceiving  that  this  was  only  an  order 
couched  in  other  terms  for  the  commission  to  approve  of 
the  conduct  of  parliament  in  receiving  those  excluded  by  the 
act  of  classes ; and  aware  of  the  strong  divisions  that  exist- 
ed among  his  brethren  upon  that  subject,  unwilling  to  diso- 


* BailHe  seems  to  hint,  that  Kerr  was  not  altogether  hearty  in  the  cause, 

but  unfortunate  officers  seldom  escape  suspicion.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 
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1)1  ige  the  ruling  party,  yet  afraid  to  face  an  angry  discussion,  BOOK 
excused  his  refusal,  as  the  regular  meeting  would  take  place 
within  a few  days  ; but  the  majority  in  parliament  were  sen-  1650. 
sible  that  the  opinion  of  the  common  acting  members  was 
against  them,  and  in  a sharp  reply,  ordered  the  moderator 
instantly  to  comply  with  their  former  requisition,  otherwise 
the  parliament  would  be  forced  to  act  without  their  advice 
or  concurrence  ; at  the  same  time  they  wrote  to  the  minis- 
ters in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  to  assemble  in  that  town 
on  an  appointed  day  “ for  relief  of  the  distressed  country, 
calling  for  present  help  at  their  hands.”  But  as  the  commis- 
sion, at  the  time  when  they  gave  in  their  sense  of  the  western 
remonstrance,  had  along  with  it  given  in  a modified  remon- 
strance of  their  own,  the  estates,  to  sooth  the  ministers  for 
their  apparent  disrespect,  now  returned  a humble  reply,  ac- 
knowledging the  justice  of  a number  of  their  reproofs,  la- 
menting in  general  their  many  sins  in  this  time  of  sad  af- 
fliction, and  promising  reformation  and  amendment  in  any 
particular  cases  which  the  commission  should  legally  point 
out.  With  some  difficulty  a quorum  of  the  commission — 
chiefly  Fife  ministers — was  procured  ; and  the  much  dis- 
puted question  was  submitted  to  their  consideration  in  the 
following  shape  : — “ what  persons  are  to  be  admitted  to  rise 
in  arms,  and  to  join  with  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  ; and  in 
what  capacity  for  defence  thereof  against  the  armies  of  the 
sectaries,  who,  contrary  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
and  treaties,  have  most  unjustly  invaded,  and  are  destroying 
the  kingdom  ?”  Their  answer  was,  “ In  this  case  of  so  great  Their  an- 
and  evident  necessity,  we  cannot  be  against  the  raising  of 
all  fencible  persons  in  the  land,  and  permitting  them  to 
fight  against  this  enemy  for  defence  of  the  kingdom ; ex- 
cepting such  as  are  excommunicated,  forfeited,  notoriously 
profane  or  flagitious,  or  such  as  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, or  continue  still,  and  are  at  this  time,  obstinate  and 
professed  enemies  and  opposers  of  the  covenant  and  cause  of 
God  ; and  for  the  capacity  of  acting,  that  the  estates  of  par- 
liament ought  to  have — as  we  hope  they  will  have — special 
care  that  in  this  so  general  a concurrence  of  all  the  people  of 
the  kingdom,  none  be  put  in  such  trust  and  power  as  may  be 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  God  ; and  that  such  officers  as  are 
VOL.  IV.  3 H 
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of  known  integrity  and  aff'ection  to  the  cause,  and  particular- 
ly such  as  have  suffered  in  our  former  armies,  may  be  taken 
special  notice  of.’’ 

LVii.  Upon  receiving  an  answer  so  congenial  to  their  de- 
sires, the  estates  proceeded  to  pass  an  act  of  levy,  ordering 
all  the  fencible  men  in  the  country,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to 
be  imbodied ; and  all  the  officers  who  were  obnoxious  to 
church  censure  hastened,  with  ludicrous  and  hypocritical 
professions  of  repentance,  to  obtain  forgiveness  and  re-ad- 
mission into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  that  they  might  be 
qualified  to  resume  their  situations  in  the  army.*  But  the 
constitutional  covenanters  exclaimed  loudly  against  these 
resolutions,  which  they  reprobated  as  encouraging  profana- 
tion, by  accepting  professions  of  repentance  from  men,  of 
whose  sincerity  they  had  no  proof,  and  whose  conduct,  even 
in  the  most  charitable  construction,  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. When  the  appointment  of  the  officers  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed, the  full  extent  of  the  concessions  were  understood, 
and  occasioned  a long  and  violent  debate ; but  the  high  roy- 
alist party  were  successful ; and  in  the  nomination  of  the 
colonels,  a number  were  appointed  who  had  ranged  under 
the  banners  of  Montrose,  and  who  had,  within  the  last 
twelve  months  been  twice  declared  rebels  for  their  insur- 
rections in  the  north.  Next  day,  the  lord  chancellor  pro- 
tested against  the  decision,  and  the  debate  was  renewed  ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  several  stormy  meetings  that  it  finally 
passed,  with  a large  proportion  of  malignants  as  officers. 
No  sooner  was  it  passed  than  all  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, appointed  officers  in  the  army,  received  liberty  of  ac- 
cess to  his  majesty,  notwithstanding  any  former  restrictions  ; 
and  the  committee  of  estates  soon  saw  themselves  obliged 

O 

to  share  with  the  privy  council  the  power,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  commission  of  the  church,  they  had  hither- 
to enjoyed  almost  without  control.f  Yet,  amid  accumulating 

* Among  these  was  Middleton,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  Mr.  James 
Guthrie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling. 

I The  party  of  moderate  covenanters,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Argyle, 
very  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  which  their  more  consistent  brethren  pre- 
dicted, from  the  reception  of  the  engagers  into  parliament ; and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  this  almost  immediately  apparent  in  their  minutes-  The  committee 
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divisions,  both  political  and  religious,  the  preparations  for  BOOK 
Charles’  coronation  proceeded  with  great  show  of  satis-  XIV. 
faction,  and  on  a scale  of  splendour  befitting  rather  the  pride 
than  the  poverty  of  an  exhausted,  broken  down,  distracted 
country.^' 

Lviii.  The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  disaster  ; the 
west  was  defenceless,  and  scoured  by  parties  of  the  enemy, 
and  Edinburgh  castle,  hitherto  a virgin  fortress,  surrender- 
ed without  a shot.  It  was  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
both  parties ; it  contained  the  records  of  the  country,  the 
wealth  of  the  Lothians,  and  while  it  remained  unreduced, 
Cromwell’s  army  was  cramped  in  its  movements,  and  forced 
always  to  leave  a considerable  body  of  troops  to  observe  it. 

It  had  been  provisioned  for  a siege;  and,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  Augustine,  a German,  who  acted  as  an  indepen- 
dent partisan  for  Charles,  had  gallantly  broken  through  the 
besiegers’  lines,  and  thrown  in  a re-enforcement,  with  sup- 
plies to  the  garrison.  The  enemy  had  commenced  mining, 
erected  some  batteries,  and  opened  their  fire  ; but  no  serious 
impression  had  been  made,  when  the  governor,  after  some 
short  interchange  of  letters,  accepted  of  the  conditions  of-  Edinburgh 
fered  : — That  the  public  registers,  and  all  public  property, 
should  be  conveyed  safely  to  Fife,  or  Stirling ; — that  all  pri-  Cromwell. 

of  estates  had  previously  managed  all  public  business,  the  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign nations,  as  well  as  the  internal  regulation  of  the  kingdom  ; this  power 
they  appear  to  have  wished  to  keep,  and  to  get  legalized  ; and  accordingly,  De- 
cember 28th,  1650,  the  minute,  as  first  written,  ran  thus: — “ Ordaines  a claus 
to  be  insert  in  the  act  of  the  committee  of  estaitts,  or  in  any  other  commis- 
sione,  qrby  they  may  have  power  to  keep  correspondence  with  other  nations.” 

But,  upon  subsequent  discussion,  that  sentence  was  deleted,  and  the  following 
substituted  ; — “ The  k.  majestie,  and  parliament,  remitts  to  the  privie  councele 
to  think  upon  a way  whereby  they  may  keep  correspondence  with  other  na- 
tions.” Acts,  vol.  vi. 

* Baillie  draws  a melancholy  and  affecting  picture.  “ It  cannot  be  denied, 
but  our  miseries  and  dangers  of  ruin  are  greater  than  for  many  ages  have  been ; 
a potent,  victorious  enemy  master  of  our  seas ; and  for  some  good  time,  of 
the  best  part  of  our  land  ; our  standing  forces  against  this,  his  imminent  in- 
vasion, few,  weak,  inconsiderable  ; our  kirk,  state,  army,  full  of  divisions  and 
jealousies  ; the  body  of  our  people  besouth  Forth,  spoiled,  and  neer  starving; 
the  benorth  Forth,  extremely  ill  used  by  a handful  of  our  oun ; many  inclining 
to  agree,  and  treat  with  Cromwell  without  care  either  of  king  or  covenant, 
none  of  our  neighbours  called  upon  by  us,  or  willing  to  give  us  any  help,  though 
called.”  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 
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vate  property,  lodged  in  the  castle  for  security,  should  be 
faithfully  restored  to  its  owners  ; — that  the  governor  and 
garrison  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  be 
at  full  liberty  to  retire  with  a free  pass  to  Burntisland,  or 
v/herever  they  please,  or  remain  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
wiiiioot  molestation.’^  The  whole  guns  in  the  castle,  at  that 
time  delivered  up,  were  sixty-seven.  Three  iron,  beside  the 
Great  Mag  five,  seven  nine  and  twenty-four  pounders,  and  se- 
veral smaller  brass  pieces,  which  went  by  the  names  of  falcons, 
petards,  dogs,  and  monkeys.  Cromwell  announced  the  fall 
of  this  fortress  to  the  parliament  as  a great  and  seasonable 
mercy  ,*  which,  if  it  had  not  come  in  the  way  it  did,  must 
have  cost  very  much  blood  to  have  attained,  if  at  all  to  be 
attained ; at  Perth,  the  intelligence  was  lamented  as  a dark 
dispensation,  of  which  the  treachery  of  Dundas  was  the  im- 
mediate sinful  cause  at  all  events,  it  left  Cromwell  at 
liberty  to  bend  his  whole  attention  to  the  ulterior  objects  of 
the  war.f 

Lix.  January  first,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
was  the  day  on  which  Charles  11.  was  crowned,  at  Scoone, 
covenanted  king  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  Tlie 
future  events  of  this  monarch’s  reign  give  an  interest  to  tlie 
ceremonies  of  the  occasion,  which  state  pageantries,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  do  not  possess  ; it  was  a solemn  ratifica- 
tion of  the  mutual  compact  between  a king  and  his  people,  as 


* Cromwell’s  despatches.  Balfour’s  Ann.  vol  iv.  Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vi. 
Acts  of  Assemb.  Baillie,  vol-  ii. 

+ From  the  correspondence  which  Cromwell  says  he  transmitted  to  the 
parliament,  “ for  their  unusualnesse,”  the  conduct  of  Dundas,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  altogether  free  from  blame.  He  stickled  greatly  about 
his  conscience  and  duty,  in  not  rendering  the  castle  to  any  but  those  from 
whom  he  had  it  in  charge;  and  Cromwell  answered  several  of  his  letters 
patiently  and  argumentatively,  till  finding  the  governor  rather  pertinacious,  and 
greatly  given  to  repetitions,  he  settled  his  casuistical  doubts  by  a very  brief 
epistle,  “ Sir,  All  that  I have  to  say  is  shortly  this  : — that  if  you  will  send  out 
commissioners  by  1 1 o clock  this  night,  thoroughly  instructed,  and  authorized 
to  treat  and  conclude,  you  may  have  honourable  terms,  and  safe  to  you  and 
those  whose  interests  are  concerned  in  the  things  that  are  with  you.  I shall 
give  a safe  conduct  to  such  whose  names  you  shall  send  within  the  time  limited, 
and  order  to  forbear  shooting  at  their  coming  forth  and  going  in.  To  this  I 
expect  your  answer  within  one  hour.”  Next  day  the  castle  was  surrendered. 
Perfcc.  D'nr.  December  23d  to  30th,  ] 650. 
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explicit,  and  as  binding,  as  any  moral  and  religious  obligation  BOOK 
can  be  rendered,  by  the  most  awful  sanctions  of  which  the  XIV. 
highest  and  most  sacred  contract  among  men  is  susceptible.  1651. 
In  the  morning,  the  king,  in  a prince’s  robe,  was  conducted 
from  his  bedchamber,  by  the  constable  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  marshal  on  his  left,  to  the  chamber  of  presence,  and 
placed  in  a chair  of  state,  under  a canopy,  by  lord  Angus, 
chamberlain  for  the  day.  Being  seated,  the  nobles,  with  the 
commissioners  of  barons  and  burroughs,  were  introduced, 
and  presented  to  his  majesty,  when  the  earl  of  Loudon,  lord 
chancellor,  thus  addressed  him  : — ‘‘  Sir,  Your  good  subjects  Earl  of 
desire  that  you  may  be  crowned,  as  the  righteous  and  lawful 
heir  of  the  crown  of  this  kingdom  ; that  you  would  maintain 
religion  as  it  is  presently  professed  and  established,  conform 
to  the  national  covenant,  and  the  league  and  covenant,  and 
according  to  your  declaration  at  Dunfermline  in  August  last; 
also,  that  you  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  receive  them 
under  your  highness’  protection,  to  govern  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  defend  them  in  their  rights  and 
liberties  by  your  royal  power ; offering  themselves,  in  the 
most  humble  manner  to  your  majesty,  with  their  vows,  to 
bestow  land,  life,  and  what  else  is  in  their  power,  for  the 
maintenance  of  religion,  for  the  safety  of  your  majesty’s  sa- 
cred person,  and  maintenance  of  your  crown ; which  they 
entreat  your  majesty  to  accept,  and  pray  God  Almighty,  that 
for  many  years  you  may  happily  enjoy  the  same.”  His  ma- 
jesty most  graciously  answered,  “ I do  esteem  the  affections  xhe  king’s 
of  my  good  people  more  than  the  crown  of  many  kingdoms  ; reply, 
and  shall  be  ready,  by  God’s  assistance,  to  bestow  my  life  in 
their  defence,  wishing  to  live  no  longer  than  I may  see  re- 
ligion and  this  kingdom  flourish  in  all  happiness  !” 

LX.  From  the  presence  chamber  the  king  proceeded  to 
the  church,  accompanied  by  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
present ; the  spurs  being  carried  before  him  by  the  earl  of 
Eglinton,  the  sword  by  the  earl  of  Rothes,  the  sceptre  by 
the  earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay,  and  the  crown  by  the 
marquis  of  Argyle,  who  immediately  preceded  him.  He 
walked  between  the  great  constable  on  his  right,  and  the 
great  marshal  on  his  left,  under  a canopy  of  crimson  velvet, 
supported  by  six  earls’  sons,  and  his  train  borne  by  four 
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lords.  The  church  was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion;  a chair 
was  set  opposite  the  pulpit  for  the  king,  and  around  were 
benches  for  the  accommodation  of  the  parliament  and  rest  of 
the  auditory  during  sermon, — in  the  middle  a stage  was 
erected,  twenty-four  feet  square,  and  raised  from  the  ground 
about  six  feet ; on  this  the  throne  was  placed.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  Robert  Douglas,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  and  moderator  of  the  commission,  a man  strong- 
ly attached  to  a limited  monarchy,  but  a firm  presbyterian  ; 
his  text  was  strikingly  apposite,  2 Kings  xi.  12 — -17.  “And 
he  brought  forth  the  king’s  son,  and  put  the  crown  upon 
him,  and  gave  him  the  testimony  : and  they  made  him  king, 
and  anointed  him  ; and  they  clapped  their  hands,  and  said, 
God  save  the  king. — And  Jehoiada  made  a covenant  between 
the  Lord  and  the  king  and  the  people,  that  they  should  be 
the  Lord’s  people ; between  the  king  also  and  the  people.” 
The  sermon  has  been  printed  ; it  is  ingenious  and  able,  and 
contains  many  admirable  precepts,  delivered  in  a strain  of 
manly  freedom,  and  with  a devout  earnestness,  which  but 
seldom  meet  the  royal  ear  upon  such  occasions.  The  reci- 
procal duties  of  kings  and  subjects  are  inculcated  with  plain- 
ness and  force;  and  the  nature  of  the  compact  between. -so- 
vereign and  subject,  in  a limited  monarchy,  is  stated  with 
clearness  and  precision.  The  political  and  religious  topics 
which  divided  the  nation  are  handled  with  dexterity  ; but 
although  he  failed  in  presenting  to  the  king  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  sectarianism,  he,  with  almost  prophetic  saga- 
city, in  the  conclusion,  fervently  warned  him  against  imitat- 
ing the  sins  of  his  grandfather,  “the  guiltiness  of  whose  trans- 
gression lyeth  on  the  throne,  and  on  the  family.” — “ Many 
doubt  of  your  reality  in  the  covenant continued  the  preach- 
er, “ let  your  sincerity  and  reality  be  evidenced  by  your 
steadfastness  and  constancy ; for  many,  like  your  ancestor, 
have  began  well,  but  have  not  been  constant;  take  warning 
from  the  example  before  you,  let  it  be  laid  to  heart,  requite 
not  faithful  men’s  kindness  with  persecution, — yea,  requite 
not  the  Lord  so,  who  hath  preserved  you  to  this  time,  and 
is  setting  a crown  upon  your  head, — requite  not  the  Lord 
with  apostasy  and  defection  from  a sworn  covenant  I”  After 
sermon,  the  national  covenant,  and  the  solemn  league  and 
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covenant,  were  distinctly  read  ; the  minister  then  prayed  for 
grace  to  perform  the  contents  of  the  covenants,  and  for  faith- 
ful steadfastness  in  the  oath  of  God,  and  administered  the 
oath  to  the  king,  who,  kneeling,  and  lifting  up  his  right 
hand,  swore,  “ I,  Charles,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  do  assure,  and  declare  by  my  solemn  oath,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  my 
allowance  and  approbation  of  the  national  covenant,  and  of 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant  above  written ; and  faith- 
fully oblige  myself  to  prosecute  the  ends  thereof  in  my  sta- 
tion and  calling ; and  that  I,  for  myself  and  successors,  shall 
consent  and  agree  to  all  acts  of  parliament  enjoining  the 
same,  and  establishing  presbyterial  government,  as  approven 
by  the  general  assemblies  of  this  kirk,  and  parliament  of  this 
kingdom ; and  that  I shall  give  my  royal  assent  to  acts  and 
ordinances  of  parliament  passed,  or  to  be  passed,  enjoining 
the  same  in  my  other  dominions ; and  that  I shall  observe 
these  in  my  own  practice  and  family,  and  shall  never  make 
opposition  to  any  of  these,  or  endeavour  any  change  there- 
of.” Having  sworn,  he  subscribed  the  covenants,  and  his 
oath,  written  out  upon  a roll  of  parchment,  as  the  charter  by 
which  he  held  his  crown,  and  was  entitled  to  the  people’s 
obedience.  He  then  ascended  the  stage,  and  formally  took 
possession  of  his  throne ; the  lord  high  constable  and  earl 
marshal  also  ascending,  proceeded  to  the  different  sides  of  the 
stage,  the  lord  lyon-king-at-arms  proclaiming  before  them, 

Sirs — I do  present  unto  you  the  king,  Charles,  the  rightful 
and  undoubted  heir  of  the  crown  and  dignity  of  this  realm 
this  day  is  by  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom  appointed  for 
his  coronation  : — are  you  not  willing  to  have  him  for  your 
king,  and  become  subject  to  his  commandments  ?”  At 
every  proclamation,  the  king  presented  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple ; and  the  multitude  shouted,  God  save  king  Charles  the 
Second. 

Lxi.  His  majesty,  when  he  had  been  shown  to  the  people, 
and  accepted  by  them  for  their  king,  descended  from  the 
stage,  and  resumed  his  former  seat.  Being  asked  if  he  was 
willing  to  take  the  oath  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  be 
taken  at  the  coronation,  he  answered,  ‘‘Most  willing;”  and 
the  lord-lyon  read  the  act  and  oath  as  follow  : — “ Because 
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that  the  increase  of  virtue,  and  suppressing  of  idolatry,  crav- 
eth  that  the  prince  and  the  people  be  of  one  perfect  religion, 
which,  of  God’s  mercy,  is  now  presently  professed  wdthin 
this  realm ; therefore  it  is  statuted  and  ordained  by  our  so- 
vereign lord,  my  lord  regent,  and  three  estates  of  this  present 
parliament,  that  all  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates  whatso- 
ever, holding  their  place,  which  hereafter  at  any  time  shall 
happen  to  reign  and  bear  rule  over  this  realm,  at  the  time  of 
their  coronation,  and  receipt  of  their  princely  authority,  make 
their  faithful  promise  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  God,  that, 
enduring  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  they  shall  serve  the 
same  eternal  God,  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power,  according 
as  he  hath  required  it  in  his  most  holy  word,  revealed  and 
contained  in  the  New  and  Old  Testaments;  and  according 
to  the  same  word,  shall  maintain  the  true  religion  of  Christ 
Jesus,  the  preaching  of  his  holy  word,  and  due  and  right 
ministration  of  the  sacraments  now  received  and  preached 
within  this  realm,  and  shall  abolish  and  gainstand  all  false 
religions  contrary  to  the  same;  and  shall  rule  the  people 
committed  to  their  charge  according  to  the  will  and  com- 
mand of  God,  revealed  in  his  foresaid  word,  and  according 
to  the  loveable  laws  and  constitutions  received  in  this  realm, 
nowise  repugnant  to  the  said  word  of  the  eternal  God,  and 
shall  procure  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power  to  the  kirk  of 
God,  and  w^hole  Christian  people,  true  and  perfect  peace  in 
time  coming.  The  rights  and  rents,  with  all  just  privileges 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  to  preserve  and  keep  inviolate  ; 
neither  shall  they  transfer,  nor  alienate  the  same  ; they  shall 
forbid  and  repress  in  all  estates  and  degrees,  rife,  oppression, 
and  all  kinds  of  wrong.  In  all  judgments,  they  shall  com- 
mand and  procure  that  justice  and  equity  be  keeped  to  all 
creatures  without  exception — as  the  Lord  and  Father  of 
mercies,  be  merciful  unto  them — and  out  of  their  lands  and 
empires  they  shall  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics,  and 
enemies  to  the  true  worship  of  God  that  shall  be  convict  by  ] 
the  true  kirk  of  God,  of  the  foresaid  crimes,  and  that  they  j 
shall  faithfully  affirm  the  things  above  written,  by  their  so-  i 
lemn  oath.”  When  the  lord-lyon  had  done  reading,  the  t 
minister  tendered  the  oath  to  the  king,  who,  kneeling  and  j 
holding  up  his  right  hand,  swore,  in  these  impressive  words,  i 
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**  By  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  God,  who  liveth  and  reign-  BOOK 
eth  for  ever,  I shall  observe  and  keep  all  that  is  contained  in 
this  oath.”  1651, 

LXii.  The  prince’s  robe  was  then  taken  from  him  by  the 
lord  high  chamberlain,  and  he  was  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes. 

The  constable  put  the  sword  into  his  hand,  saying,  ‘‘  Sir,  re- 
ceive this  kingly  sword,  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  protection  of  his  kirk,  and  of  the  true  religion,  as  it  is 
presently  professed  within  this  kingdom,  and  according  to 
the  national  covenant,  and  league  and  covenant,  and  for  exe- 
cuting equity  and  justice,  and  for  punishment  of  all  iniquity 
and  injustice.”  The  king  returned  the  sword  to  the  consta- 
ble, so  soon  as  he  had  finished,  who  girt  it  to  his  side;  the 
earl  marshal  put  on  his  spurs.  After  which,  the  marquis  of  Cyremo- 

^ riiGS 

Argyle  took  the  crown  in  his  hands,  and  while  he  held  it,  a 
prayer  was  offered  up,  ‘‘  That  the  Lord  would  purge  the 
crown  from  the  sins  and  the  transgressions  of  them  that  did 
reign  before  him;  that  it  might  be  a pure  crown  ; that  God 
would  settle  it  upon  the  king’s  head,  and  since  men  that  set 
it  on,  were  not  able  to  settle  it,  that  the  Lord  would  put  it 
on,  and  preserve  it.”  Prayer  concluded,  the  marquis  put 
the  crown  on  his  majesty’s  head.  A herald  then  summoned 
the  nobility,  according  to  their  rank,  to  take  the  oath  of  al-  Nobles  take 
legiance ; who  successively  approached,  and  kneeling,  with  the  oath  of 
their  hand  touching  the  crown,  swore  to  support  the  king  to 
their  uttermost.  When  each  had  so  sworn,  the  vvhole  col- 
lectively held  up  their  hands,  and  swore  to  be  loyal  and  true 
subjects,  and  faithful  to  the  crown.  After  the  nobility  were 
sworn,  the  Lyon  proclaimed  the  obligatory  oath  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  holding  up  their  right  hands  while  he  pronounced, 

— ‘‘  By  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  God,  who  liveth  and 
reigneth  for  ever,  we  become  your  liege  men,  and  truth  and 
faith  shall  bear  unto  you,  and  live  and  die  with  you,  against 
all  manner  of  folk  whatever,  in  your  service,  according  to 
the  national  covenant  and  solemn  league  and  covenant.”  All 
having  sworn,  the  nobles  put  on  their  coronets,  and  the  earl 
of  Crawford  and  Lindsay  delivered  the  sceptre  into  the  king’s 
hand,  with  this  charge,  “ Sir,  receive  this  sceptre,  the  sign 
of  royal  power  of  the  kingdom,  that  you  may  govern  your- 
self right,  and  defend  all  the  Christian  people  committed  to 
VOL.  TV.  3 I 
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your  care  by  God  ; punishing  the  wicked,  and  protecting 
the  just.*’  On  which  the  king,  preceded  by  the  grand  con- 
stable, carrying  the  sword  of  state,  drawn,  and  attended  by 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  nobility,  again  ascended  the 
stage,  and  was  installed  in  the  royal  throne  by  the  marquis 
of  Argyle,  who  thus  addressed  him  : — Stand  and  hold  fast 
from  henceforth  the  place  whereof  you  are  the  lawful  and 
right  heir,  by  a long  and  lineal  succession  of  your  fathers, 
which  is  now  delivered  unto  you  by  Almighty  God.’*  After 
which,  the  officiating  minister  addressed  to  him  an  exhorta- 
tion, seated  on  his  throne  : — Sir,  (said  he,)  you  are  now 
seated  on  a throne,  in  difficult  times.  I shall  therefore  put 
you  in  mind  of  the  scriptural  expression  of  a throne. — ^It  is 
said,  Solomon  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Lord  ,•  you  are  a king 
in  covenant  with  the  Lord  ; your  throne  is  the  Lord’s  throne. 
Remember  you  have  a King  above  you,  the  King  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lords,  who  commandeth  thrones  ; and  your  peo- 
ple are  his  people.  Let  your  government  then  be  refresh- 
ing unto  them  as  the  rain  upon  mown  grass.  Your  throne 
is  the  Lord’s  throne;  beware  of  making  it  a throne  of  ini- 
quity ; there  is  such  a throne,  Psal.  xciv.  20.  which  frameth 
mischief  by  a law.  God  will  not  own  such  a throne  ; it  hath 
no  fellowship  with  him.  Sir,  there  is  too  much  iniquity  up- 
on the  throne,  by  your  predecessors,  who  framed  mischief 
by  a law — such  laws  as  have  been  destructive  to  religion, 
and  grievous  to  the  Lord’s  people ; you  are  on  the  throne, 
and  have  the  sceptre ; beware  of  touching  mischievous  laws 
therewith.  ‘ Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O king,  that  sittest 
upon  the  throne ; thou,  and  thy  servants,  and  thy  people  ; 
execute  ye  judgment  and  righteousness,  and  deliver  the 
spoiled  out  of  the  hands  of  the  oppressors ; and  do  no  wrong, 
do  no  violence  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  nor  the  widow; 
neither  shed  innocent  blood  in  this  place.  For  if  ye  do 
these  things  indeed,  then  shall  enter  by  the  gates  of  this 
house,  kings  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David  : but  if  ye  will 
not  hear  these  words,  I swear  by  myself,  saith  the  Lord, 
that  this  house  shall  become  a desolation.  I will  prepare 
destroyers  against  thee.’  But,  sir,  if  you  use  well  the  Lord’s 
throne,  these  words,  spoken  of  Solomon,  sitting  on  the  Lord’s 
throne,  shall  belong  to  you  : he  prospered,  and  all  Israel 
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obeyed  him.”  The  king  next  showed  himself  to  the  people  BOOK 
gathered  without  the  church,  arrayed  in  his  kingly  attire, 
and  was  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations,  of  God  save  the  i65l. 
king.  On  returning  to  his  throne,  the  nobles  were  again 
introduced  by  the  lord-lyon  : each  kneeling,  with  his  hands 
between  the  king’s  hands,  swore  fealty  in  the  same  words  as 
the  common  people,  according  to  the  national  and  solemn 
league  and  covenant ; and,  on  rising,  kissed  his  majesty’s 
left  cheek.  These  solemnities  ended,  the  minister  pronounc- 
ed a blessing The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  save  thee : — 
the  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble : — the  name  of  the 
God  of  Jacob  defend  thee  : — the  Lord  send  thee  help  from 
the  sanctuary,  and  strengthen  thee  out  of  Zion.  Amen.” 

And  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  day  were  closed  by  an 
address  to  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  people,  remarkable 
for  the  plainness  and  energy  with  which  they  were  seve- 
rally admonished  to  fulfil  the  obligations  they  had  that  day 
entered  into,  and  the  danger  and  crime  of  forgetting  their 
vows. 

LXiii.  The  dangers  with  which  the  royalists  were  sur- 
rounded, and  the  tone  of  anxious,  hesitating  doubt,  occa- 
sioned by  mistrust  of  the  king,  which  softened  down  the  gra^ 
tulations  of  the  day,  threw  somewhat  of  prophetic  terror 
around  the  dark  and  gloomy  forebodings  with  which  the  re-  Porebod- 
monstrants  viewed  a transaction  entirely  subversive  of  their  ings  of  the 
power.  Their  immediate  predictions  were  fulfilled, — the  ma-  strants're- 
lignants  obtained  the  ascendency ; and  it  was  with  difficulty  alized-ma- 
that  their  champion  Warriston  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
committee  of  estates.*  But  their  fears  of  the  ceremony  be-  cendency 
ing  marred  by  the  presence  of  Cromwell,  proved  ground- 
less ; and  the  recruiting  of  the  army  proceeded  with  so  much 
spirit,  that  it  was  now  equal  in  numbers  to  that  destroyed  at 
Dunbar.  The  capture,  too,  of  an  English  store-ship  about 
the  same  time,  which  most  opportunely  supplied  the  army 
with  provisions,  was  received  as  an  evident  sign  of  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  favouring  the  cause  of  a covenanted  people 
and  king.-f* 

LXiv.  At  the  session  of  parliament,  which  met  in  March, 


• Baillie,  vol.  I'i.  p.  568. 


f Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p,  241. 
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in  the  choice  of  president,  the  chancellor  was  set  aside,  and 
lord  Burghley  elected.  The  courtiers  having  next  obtain- 
ed a vote  of  censure  on  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  minister  of 
Stirling,  for  his  opposition  to  the  resolutions,  they  proceed- 
ed, as  was  to  be  expected,  to  advance  in  their  claims : they 
first  procured  the  admission  of  the  high  royalist  party  into 
the  committee  of  estates ; and,  what  was  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, they  got  the  nomination  of  a committee  for  manag- 
ing the  business  of  the  army,  accountable  only  to  the  king 
and  parliament,  by  which  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  the 
whole  of  the  moderate  presbyterians,  were  removed  from  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  or,  what  w^as  equivalent,  outvoted 
on  every  question  of  importance.  Against  this  measure  there 
was  strong  opposition  : the  king  himself,  who  interfered,  and 
spoke  frequently- in  the  debate,  was  answered  by  the  chan- 
cellor and  secretary ; who  both  openly  reproached  him  with 
inconstancy  towards  his  best  friends,  deserting  those  who 
had  brought  him  to  the  country  and  put  the  crown  upon 
his  head,  for  men  who  had  been  the  ruin  of  his  father,  in 
violation  of  his  repeated  assurances  and  most  solemn  oaths, 
in  public  and  private,  in  writing  and  in  print ; and  a formal 
dissent  was  given  in,  subscribed  by  thirteen  noblemen,  but 
so  much  had  the  moderate  party  declined,  that  it  was  not 
allowed  to  be  recorded.*  The  ultras,  now  a majority,  to 
show  the  sense  they  had  of  his  majesty’s  favour,  entreated 
him  to  take  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  the  army,  w hich  he 
graciously  condescended  to  do,  assuring  them,  “ That  he 
was  confident  there  was  none  there  that  would  distrust  him, 
since  he  had  as  much  at  stake  as  any  of  them  all,  forby  [be- 
sides] the  oath  of  God,  which  was  on  him  as  their  king,  yea, 
their  covenanted  king.” 

Lxv.  The  next  session,  held  at  Stirling  in  May,  completed 
what  the  former  had  left  undone.  The  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  church  had  been  asked  with  regard  to  re- 
scinding the  act  of  classes,  as  the  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  unanimity,  so  necessary  in  the  time  of  public  danger. 
The  commission,  who  saw  that  their  sanction  was  required 
to  the  repeal  of  an  act,  which  formed  the  only,  though  fee- 
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ble  barrier  against  the  entire  ascendency  of  the  opposite  BOOK 
party — who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  get  into 
full  power — and  that  their  opinion  would  be  represented  as 
the  grounds  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings,  in  their  an- 
swer, ‘‘Declared,  lest  any  aspersion  should  be  cast  upon  them, 
for  encroaching  upon,  or  intruding  themselves  into  the  office 
of  civil  power  and  authority,  that  they  did  not  assume  to 
themselves,  nor  was  it  competent  for  them  to  make  or  repeal 
acts  of  parliament;  and  as  they  had  no  hand  in  making  the 
act  of  classes,  so  neither  would  they  take  upon  them  to  de- 
termine whether  it  ought  to  be  continued  or  repealed ; nor 
would  they  give  any  opinion  respecting  the  obligation  of 
the  treaty  with  England.  But  as  for  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  and  other  declarations,  they  did  not  think  that 
they  particularly  determined  any  definite  time  for  excluding 
persons  from  office  for  bygone  offences ; so  that  nothing, 
upon  account  of  these  grounds,  hindered,  but  that  persons, 
formerly  debarred  from  places  of  trust,  may  have  the  cen- 
sures inflicted  upon  them  by  the  acts  of  classes  rescinded, 
without  sin,  by  the  parliament,  provided  they  be  men  who 
have  satisfied  the  church,  renewed  the  covenant,  of  good  af- 
fection to  the  cause  of  God,  and  of  a blameless  and  Christian 
conversation  ; which  ought  always  carefully  to  be  observed, 
and  made  conscience  of,  though  there  were  no  such  act  as 
the  act  of  classes.”  This  opinion  was  deemed  sufficient  to  Act  of 
authorize  rescinding  the  obnoxious  statute  ; but  yet,  to  keep 
up  a show  of  attachment  to  the  covenants,  an  act  was  previ- 
ously passed  for  securing  religion,  and  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, in  which  great  attention  was  paid  to  retain  the  form, 
while  the  spirit  of  these  engagements  was  most  flagrantly 
violated.  The  choice  of  the  committee  of  estates,  at  the  close 
of  the  parliament,  evinced  to  what  extent  the  liberty  of  ad- 
mission into  the  highest  and  most  responsible  offices  was 
carried ; by  the  special  nomination  of  the  king,  Buckingham 
was  added,  as  supernumerary,  to  a list  which  included  the 
most  violent  malignants  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  session 
was  prorogued  until  the  third  Wednesday  of  November;  but 
the  state  of  the  times  occasioned  rather  a more  protracted 
adjournment.  The  nominal  value  of  the  currency  was  raised 
in  this  parliament,  the  gold  twelve  and  a half,  and  the  silver 
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ten  per  cent. ; and  the  mint,  or  cunzie-house,  was  removed 
from  Edinburgh  to  Dundee.  The  forfeiture  of  Huntly  was 
repealed,  and  Lewis  Gordon  restored  to  the  estate  and  titles 
of  his  father. 

Lxvi.  Charles  himself  now  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
army  as  commander-in-chief ; with  Hamilton  as  his  lieuten- 
ant, and  Leslie  as  his  major-generals.  But  they  wisely  ad- 
hered to  the  defensive  system  ; and,  while  the  English  were 
reducing  the  castles  of  Hume,  Tantallon,  Borthwick,  and 
Roslin,  they  were  busily  employed  in  strengthening  their  po- 
sition, in  which  they  suffered  no  interruption,  as  Cromwell, 
during  the  winter  months,  was  prevented,  by  an  ague,  from 
enduring  fatigue,  or  superintending  affairs  in  the  field.  The 
Scottish  lines  rested  with  their  left  upon  Stirling,  their  right 
upon  the  Torwood,  and  the  river  Carron  protected  their 
front : the  important  passes  thus  in  their  possession,  they 
secured  a supply  of  recruits  and  provisions  from  the  north  ; 
and  had  they  been  masters  of  a fleet,  or  possessed  a support- 
ing army  in  the  north,  they  might  have  bid  the  enemy  de- 
fiance. But  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  English  at 
sea,  and  they  had  neglected,  or  were  without  the  means  of 
assembling  any  other  force  of  consequence. 

LXVI  I.  The  English  were  aware  of  the  difficulty,  if  not  im- 
possibility, of  dislodging  them  by  an  attack  in  front,  and  had, 
besides,  a superstitious  dread  of  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bannockburn.  Three  different  plans  were 
therefore  suggested  to  Cromwell : — to  march  by  a circuitous 
route,  and  attack  from  the  west ; to  cross  over  to  Fife,  at 
Inverkeithing  or  Burntisland,  and  harass  them  from  that 
quarter  ; or  to  transport  a part  of  the  army  to  Angus  by  sea, 
and  after  dispersing  any  levies  or  re-enforcements  which 
might  be  in  preparation  there,  to  seize  on  Perth,  and  cut  off 
all  resources  from  the  north.^  With  the  return  of  spring, 
and  the  recovery  of  health,  Cromwell  recommenced  his  field 
operations.  Having  collected  a flotilla  of  small  craft  at  Leith 
and  Musselburgh,  he  marched  westward  with  a great  part 
of  his  army,  making  a demonstration  as  if  to  turn  the  Scot- 

* Nickol’s  Original  Letters,  and  Papers  of  State,  p.  62.  Letters  for  the 
army.  Perf.  Dior.  Cromwell’s  despatches. 
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tish  entrenchments,  or  attempt  the  fords  of  the  Forth,  while  BOOK 
his  boats  made  an  attack  upon  Burntisland  ,*  but  the  arma-  XIV. 
ment  being  beaten  off  from  Burntisland,  and  the  positions  leiiT” 
of  Leslie  too  well  chosen  to  allow  the  other  movements  any  Cromwell 
chance  of  success,  the  English  general  returned  to  his  old  attack  it. 
quarters  about  Linlithgow.  Partial  skirmishing  took  place 
daily  between  the  armies,  in  which  the  Scots  seem  in  general 
to  have  had  the  advantage,  which  the  English  letters  from  the 
army  attribute,  and  probably  with  truth,  to  their  superior  lo- 
cal knowledge.  But  while  attracting  the  attention  of  their  op- 
ponents to  the  front  of  their  lines,  and  to  repeated  attacks 
upon  the  strongly  fortified  point  of  Burntisland,  an  English 
detachment  of  about  fourteen  hundred  men,  under  Overton,  The  Eng- 
surprised  North  Queensferry.  Sensible  of  their  error  in  leav- 
ing  so  important  a passage  so  feebly  protected,  a strong  body  Queens- 
of  forces  were  despatched  from  Stirling,  under  generals 
Brown  and  Holborne,  to  regain  it ; but  they  were  anticipat- 
ed by  Cromwell,  who  threw  over  a powerful  support,  under 
Lambert,  to  secure  the  advantage.  A fierce  engagement 
ensued  upon  the  heights,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  de- 
Scots,  who  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  nearly  two  thou- 
sand  fallingdn  the  field,  and  five  or  six  hundred  taken  pri- 
soners, among  whom  w'as  sir  John  Brown,  their  gallant  com- 
mander, severely  wounded,  and  who  only  survived  a few 
days.  Inverkeithing  and  Burntisland  were  the  reward  of 
this  victory,  and  great  part  of  the  English  army  being  cross- 
ed over,  they  soon  became  masters  of  the  whole  of  Fife. 
Cromwell  did  not  long  remain  inactive,  but  marched  straight 
to  Perth,  which  was  surrendered  by  lord  Duffus,  the  go-  Cromwell 
vernor,  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  invested.  By  the  takes 
loss  of  Perth,  Charles’  situation  was  rendered  critical,  yet  ’ 
not  desperate;  and  had  his  ambition  been  only  confined  to 
the  kingdom  which  had  so  generously  received  him,  his  re- 
sources were  not  so  completely  exhausted  as  to  have  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  it.  If  Fife  and  Perth 
were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  west  and  the  south  were 
relieved,  nor  while  his  army  remained  entire,  could  Crom- 
well boast  of  being  master  of  more  than  what  he  had  actual- 
ly military  possession  of : the  highlands  were  still  open,  and 
the  route  circuitous,  yet  supplies,  although  scanty,  might 
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have  been  obtained,  and  the  clans  of  tlie  north,  if  not  formid» 
able  as  a regular  force,  were  terrible  in  desultory  warfare. 
Cromwell  dreaded  another  winter  campaign,  as  productive 
of  “ ruin  to  his  soldiery,  for  whom  the  Scots  were  too  hard, 
in  respect  of  induring  the  winter  difficulties  of  the  country,’^ 
besides  the  ‘‘  endless  expense  to  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth.” 

LX VI IT.  Unfortunatel}^,  the  king^s  advisers  were  equally 

tired  of  the  fatigues  of  a protracted  warfare  ; and  consider- 

Charles’  ing  the  possession  of  Scotland  as  a secondary  object,  magni- 

advisers  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  ex- 

magnilyhis  ^ 

difficulties,  aggerated  the  strength,  ardour,  and  preparations  of  his  ad- 
herents in  England.  If  he  remained  where  he  was,  they 
said,  he  must  either  starve,  or  fight  under  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  as  Cromwell  now  would  have  his  choice  of 
the  ground  ; but  the  road  to  his  capital  w’as  unobstructed, 
and  his  enemy  might  be  distanced  in  the  march ; the  presby- 
terians,  disgusted  with  the  dominion  of  the  sectaries,  were 
waiting  to  join  their  deliverers,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but 
the  presence  of  his  majesty  to  rouse  a loyal  people  to  declare 
in  his  favour.  Argyle  alone  deprecated  the  idea  of  desert- 
Argyle  de-  ing  a country  where  the  royal  authority  was  acknowledged, 
ieT^^g^the  population  had  been  so  severely  tried,  and  who  had 

country.  suffered  so  much  in  his  cause,  for  the  unpromising  risk  of  an 
invasion  into  a country  where  his  title  was  proscribed,  and 
another  form  of  government  established  ; especially  as  pro- 
mises much  more  flattering  had  proved  delusive,  and  when 
the  miserable  wreck  of  the  last  expedition  remained  still  fresh 
before  them,  as  a warning  beacon.  His  influence,  however, 
was  gone;  his  reasons  were  rejected  as  pusillanimous,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  retire  to  his  estate,  when,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  the  Scottish  camp  suddenly  broke  up,  and 
Charles  marched  for  England.  His  army  was  estimated  at 
eighteen  thousand  men,  but  it  was  made  up  of  very  discor- 
dant materials,  rent  into  factions,  and  daily  lessened  as  it  ad- 
vanced, by  the  desertion  of  the  better  informed,  or  more  zea- 
lous presbyterians. 

Lxix.  Cromwell  was  at  Perth  when  the  news  reached  him 
of  the  Scottish  army’s  march  south.  It  was  what  he  had 
hoped  might  be  the  consequence  of  his  own  progress  in  th? 
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north,  but  he  was  rather  surprised  at  its  taking  place  so  soon.  BOOK 
His  measures  were  as  usual  prompt : — leaving  a garrison  in  XIV. 
Perth,  he  sent  general  Monk,  with  between  five  and  six  thou-  i651. 
sand  men,  to  reduce  Stirling,  and  proceeded  himself  with  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  in  the  pursuit.  In  his  letter  to  the 
speaker,  which  announced  the  expedition  of  the  Scots — ac-  Cromwel. 
counting  for  his  not  interposing  between  them  and  England,  ^ 
and  informing  him  of  the  arrangements  he  had  adopted,  he 
remarked  the  similarity  of  the  situation  of  their  army  to  what 
it  had  been  at  Preston,  only  characterized  by  more  desperate 
folly,  from  the  settled  state  of  the  country,  and  their  own 
depression.  They  were  then  a proud  unbeaten  force,  but 
now  they  were  dispirited  by  repeated  disasters  ; and  he  en- 
couraged the  parliament  to  hope  for  a still  greater  triumph. 

All  his  plans  were  formed  with  a sound  foresight  and  discre- 
tion that  ensured  success.  The  king  had  gained  some  days’ 
march  in  advance,  but  major-general  Harrison,  and  colonel 
Birch,  with  upwards  of  four  thousand  horse,  hung  upon  his 
flanks,  intercepted  his  recruits,  and  harassed  his  foraging 
parties.  Lambert  followed  with  another  considerable  body 
of  horse,  to  hover  in  his  rear,  and  act  in  concert  with  Har- 
rison, as  occasion  required  ; and  the  council,  by  his  instruc- 
tions, collected  the  militia,  and  such  troops  as  they  could,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  obstruct  their  progress,  and  al- 
low the  main  army,  under  the  general  himself,  time  to  ar- 
rive. 

Lxx.  Instead  of  finding,  as  he  had  been  flattered,  a peo-  Charles 
pie  ripe  for  insurrection,  Charles  found  the  population  sub-  d'sappoint. 

....  ,1.1  1 1 ed  in  his 

mitting  quietly  to  their  rulers,  everywhere  averse  to  change,  expecta- 
and  particularly  inimical  to  his  royal  pretensions.  A cor-  tjon^from 
respondence  between  the  English  and  Scottish  presbyterians,  Ush. 
having  been  detected,  it  tended — as  all  discovered  plots  do 
— to  strengthen  the  government  it  was  meant  to  subvert. 

The  presbyterians  were  afraid  to  venture  upon  any  new 
scheme,  and  anxious  to  clear  themselves  from  any  connexion 
with  the  old ; nor  indeed  had  they  much  encouragement  to 
act  otherwise ; for  although  their  brethren  in  the  Scottish 
camp  had  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  issue  a proclamation, 
forbidding  all  who  would  not  take  the  covenant  to  join  their 
army,  the  royalist  party  had  procured  letters  to  be  sent  to 
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general  Masse}',  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  or- 
dering him  to  suppress  its  publication ; which  letters  being 
intercepted,  all  confidence  in  the  councils  of  the  king  was 
destroyed,  and  the  assertions  of  the  independents  confirmed, 
that  he  was  a man  totally  devoid  of  principle,  or,  as  they 
termed  it,  “himself  the  centre  of  malignity.”  At  Warring- 
ton bridge,  the  Scots  had  a skirmish  with  Lambert,  who  re- 
tired in  disorder,  and  the  royalists  exulted  in  their  already 
achieved  triumph.  But  Leslie,  who  had  never  been  san- 
guine in  the  enterprise,  could  not  conceal  from  Charles  his 
melancholy  presages  of  a more  dreadful  issue.^  Their  ene- 
mies were  fast  closing  around  them,  and  the  march  to  the 
capital  was  given  up  in  despair.  Reduced,  by  distress  and 
desertion,  to  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  thousand  men,  the 
worn-out  troops  demanded  repose ; and  Worcester  present- 
ed itself,  where  they  might  halt  and  refresh,  while  Massey 
proceeded  to  Gloucester,  in  the  expectation  of  rousing  and 
collecting  his  former  adherents.  Thither  they  proceeded, 
and  immediately  began  to  repair  and  add  to  the  fortifications  ; 
but  Lambert,  Harrison,  and  Fleetwood,  together  with  the 
militia,  already  outnumbered  and  hemmed  them  in,  and  the 
only  re-enforcement  they  received,  was  the  earl  of  Derby  and 
thirty  men,  the  remains  of  fourteen  hundred,  who  had  been 
met  and  dispersed  by  colonel  Lilburn. 

Lxxi.  The  young  king,  among  whose  qualifications  per- 
sonal courage  never  seems  to  have  been  conspicuous,  when 
Derby  arrived  with  the  news  of  his  defeat,  was  disposed  to 
carry  off  the  horse,  and  provide  for  his  own  safety,  by  a 
hasty  retreat ; but  the  foot  mutinied,  protesting  their  ca- 
valry should  not  desert  them,  that  since  they  must  suffer, 
they  should  all  fare  alike.  Had  his  majesty,  however,  even 
prevailed  upon  the  cavalry  to  make  the  dastardly  and  trea- 
cherous attempt,  all  the  avenues  of  escape  were  shut 
up  ; — Cromwell  had  arrived  with  his  veterans,  and  the 
royal  army  was  completely  environed.  Some  slight  affairs 
of  posts  took  place  on  the  first  and  second  of  September, 
in  endeavouring  to  repair  the  bridges  over  the  Severn  the 
Scots  had  broken  down ; but  the  third,  the  anniversary  of 
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the  battle  of  Dunbar,  was  appointed  for  the  general  assault. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  lieutenant-general  Fleet- 
wood,  who  had  passed  to  the  south-west  side  of  the  river, 
marched  upon  Powick,  a strong  pass  in  possession  of  the 
Scots,  to  commence  the  attack  in  that  quarter ; by  some  hin- 
derance  he  did  not  arrive,  till  between  two  and  three  in  the 
afternoon,  by  which  time,  the  Scots,  apprized  of  his  ap- 
proach, had  drawn  out  a considerable  force,  and  lined  the 
hedges,  with  which  the  ground  everywhere  was  intersected. 

The  reception  he  met  was  so  warm,  that  Cromwell  himself  Battle  of 

• rccstd** 

was  obliged  to  advance  to  his  support — over  a bridge  of 

boats,  which  he  had  constructed  at  that  point — with  a con- 
siderable number  of  his  best  troops,  and  every  hedge  and 
ditch  was  obstinately  contested.  Unable  to  contend  with 
an  accumulating  host,  the  Scots  were  at  last  forced  into  the 
town  ; but  rallying  within,  they  rushed  out  with  their  whole 
force  at  the  opposite  side,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  overpower 
the  portion  of  the  English  army  which  had  been  left  there,  be- 
fore the  others  could  recross  and  come  up  to  their  assistance. 

Here  the  battle  raged  with  alternate  success  for  three  hours, 
and  the  Scots  had  the  advantage  of  the  well-fought  day, 
when  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  snatched  from  their  hands 
the  transient  success  their  desperate  valour  had  won  ; they 
retired  from  the  hedges  to  their  unfinished  intrenchments, 
nor  did  they  surrender  an  inch  of  ground  without  a struggle  ; 
but  the  superior  discipline  and  overwhelming  numbers  of 
their  opponents  prevailed.  Fort  Royal  was  stormed,  their 
other  works  carried,  and  they  fled  in  confusion  again  to  the  ly  defeated 
towm,  their  own  cannon  playing  upon  them.  The  battle  had 
lasted  five  hours ; yet  the  confused  noise  of  the  victors  and 
vanquished  entering  Worcester  together,  first  informed  the 
monarch  for  whose  crown  they  were  contending,  that  there 
had  been  an  engagement ! Roused  from  his  slumbers — for 
he  had  gone  to  sleep — Charles  rushed  into  the  street,  and 
called  upon  his  flying  troopers  to  rally ; but  finding  them  jjg  gg. 
deaf  to  his  remonstrances,  he  chose  the  second  best  alterna-  capes, 
tive,  and  accompanied  the  fugitives. 

Lxxii.  This  terrible  conflict,  the  stiffest,  as  Cromwell  re- 
peatedly affirms,  he  ever  witnessed,  was  decisive  : — two  thou- 
sand were  slain ; six  or  seven  thousand  were  made  prisoners 
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in  the  town,  besides  those  afterwards  taken.  Among  these 
were  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  died  of  his  wounds  next 
day ; the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  survived  a long  confine- 
ment  in  the  Tower  to  be  the  scourge  and  the  curse  of  his 
country ; eleven  other  noblemen,  and  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  persons  of  distinction.  The  royal  standard, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  colours,  with  the  whole 
baggage,  the  king’s  coach  and  horses,  his  robes  of  state,  and 
the  collars  of  his  orders,  were  the  prize  of  the  victors.  Since 
the  battle  of  Flodden,  never  had  Scotland  known  so  foul  a 
defeat ; but  that  had  inflicted  no  such  extensive  misery ; — the 
common  soldiery  who  there  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the  day, 
returned  to  their  homes ; but  here  the  miserable  tenantry 
who  had  been  dragged  into  the  field,  were  either  doomed  to 
die  in  over-crowded  prisons,  or  transported  to  foreign  sla- 
very in  the  plantations. 

Lxxiii.  Charles’  romantic  escape  after  the  battle,  has  made 
his  historians  pass  lightly  over  his  absence  during  the  heat 
of  the  engagement ; and  the  sufferings  of  the  royal  wanderer 
have  been  allowed  to  atone  for  his  doubtful  courage.  As  they 
are  the  only  portion  of  his  life  that  do  not  merit  almost  un- 
qualified censure,  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit  them.  When 
he  had  got  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  city,  afraid  of 
the  danger  of  being  in  so  great  a crowd,  he  withdrew  during 
the  darkness  of  the  night  with  two  servants,  whom  he  also 
dismissed  about  daybreak,  after  having  made  them  cut  off* 
his  hair ; he  then  entered  a wood,  where  he  rested  beneath 
a wide  spreading  oak,  whose  boughs  were  entirely  covered 
with  foliage.  Captain  Careless,  who  had  spent  the  night  in 
the  branches,  descried  the  royal  fugitive,  and  descending,  in- 
vited him  to  take  up  his  abode  along  with  him  in  the  heart 
of  the  tree,  during  the  day,  as  it  was  probable  the  forest  w^ould 
be  searched  when  it  was  light,  and  there  was  a chance  ol 
their  remaining  undiscovered,  as  the  leaves  were  so  thick ; 
then  helping  the  king  to  get  up,  he  himself  followed,  and 
they  two  remained  secure  among  its  umbrage.  As  Careless 
had  imagined,  numerous  parties  of  soldiers  entered  the  wood 
next  day,  many  of  whom  they  saw,  and  some  they  heard  be- 
neath the  covert  of  their  hiding-place,  discoursing  of  how 
they  would  treat  his  majesty  if  they  only  could  catch  hold  of 
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him.  Night  released  them  from  their  eerie;  and  the  king, 
weary  with  watching,  and  faint  with  hunger,  having  fasted  two 
days,  was  conducted  by  his  companion  to  a woodman’s  cot- 
tage, whose  owner,  without  knowing  his  quality,  afforded  him 
lodging  in  a barn,  where  he  lay  covered  with  hay,  and  brought 
him  a piece  of  coarse  bread  and  some  buttermilk,  on  which  he 
afterwards  said  he  made  the  most  delicious  meal  he  had  ever 
done  in  his  life.  Afraid  of  leading  to  a discovery.  Careless 
left  him  here,  whence,  after  resting  two  days,  he  proceeded, 
disguised  in  his  landlord’s  clothes,  and  under  a new  guide, 
to  another  equally  mean  dwelling,  where  his  bedchamber 
was  again  a barn,  and  the  royal  banquet  porridge  and  cheese. 
H is  march  had  been  dreadful,  through  hedges,  ditches, 
and  brushwood,  on  his  bare  soles ; — for  the  woodman’s 
shoes  were  so  intolerably  painful  that  he  w'as  obliged  to 
throw  them  away — and  the  thorns  terribly  lacerated  his  feet 
and  legs.  Frequently,  in  despair,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  v/ith  the  desperate  resolution  of  resting  there  till 
morning,  at  whatever  hazard  ; and  but  for  the  spirit,  strength, 
and  exertions  of  the  countryman,  who  dragged  him  along, 
would  have  sullenly  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  For  some 
time  he  was  led  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  his  pursuers, 
but  without  any  certain  plan  for  escape ; only  he  remarked 
that  he  was  never  carried  to  any  gentleman’s  house,  but  al- 
ways lodged  in  wretched  hovels,  where  his  sustenance  was 
coarse,  unpleasant,  and  unpalatable,  till  he  was  taken  under 
the  guidance  of  Huddleston,  a benedictine  monk,  who  offi- 
ciated among  the  Roman  catholics  in  that  quarter,  and  was 
sent  to  him  by  Careless.  This  religious  conducted  him  to 
the  houses  of  the  chief  people  of  that  persuasion  ; who,  be- 
ing generally  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  and  themselves  and 
their  priests  liable  to  apprehension,  had  secret  lurking  holes, 
in  which  the  wandering  monarch  frequently  found  more 
comfortable  rest  and  refreshment,  than  in  the  rude  habita- 
tions among  which  he  had  been  lately. 

Lxxiv.  The  long  continuance  of  the  civil  wars  was  pro- 
ductive of  this  advantage,  that  men’s  character  were  dis- 
tinctly known,  and  each  party  could  pretty  accurately  point 
out  who  were  worthy  of  trust : Charles,  therefore,  was  never 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  shelter  in  any  house  of  sus- 
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XIV.  considerable  risk,  and  experienced  some  remarkable  escapes, 
1651.  more  remarkable  from  the  high  reward  offered  for  his  ap* 
prehension.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  at  Mr.  Lane’s 
house,  he  was  recognised  by  the  butler,  but  he  kept  the  se- 
cret. At  Lyme,  a vessel  was  engaged  to  carry  him  to  the 
opposite  coast ; but  the  master  not  having  intrusted  the  se- 
cret to  his  wife,  the  lady,  whose  suspicions  had  been  arous- 
ed by  observing  that  something  was  going  forward,  and  en- 
raged at  being  kept  in  the  dark,  on  the  night  when  her  hus- 
band was  preparing  for  his  departure,  put  her  back  to  the 
door,  and  swore  he  should  not  move  till  he  told  her  where 
he  was  going ; or  if  he  ventured  to  cross  the  threshold,  she 
would  go  to  the  mayor,  and  have  him  taken  up  and  exam- 
ined as  to  who  were  his  passengers.  While  the  king  was 
waiting  at  the  inn  for  the  captain,  who  did  not  come  at  the 
appointed  hour,  a smith  observed  that  his  horse’s  shoes  were 
made  in  the  north,  and  the  suspicious  intelligence  being 
communicated  to  a preacher,  he  instantly  exclaimed,  the 
stranger  is  Charles  Stuart,  and  all  were  on  the  alert  to  ob- 
tain the  prize  ; but  his  majesty  had  been  alarmed  at  the  ship- 
master not  keeping  his  time,  and,  by  a precipitate  flight,  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  harm  ere  the  smith’s  knowledge,  or  the 
preacher’s  suspicion  had  roused  the  country.  Going  to  Sa- 
lisbury, on  horseback,  with  a sister  of  colonel  Windham’s 
behind  him,  he  rode  through  the  midst  of  a regiment  of 
horse,  and  passed  Desborough  walking  down  a hill  with 
some  of  his  officers,  without  being  discovered.  At  last  a 
He  lands  in  vessel  w'as  procured  at  a small  fishing  town  in  Sussex,  in 
Normandy,  he  embarked,  and  landed  safely  next  day  near  Rouen, 

in  Normandy,  in  the  month  of  November. 

Lxxv.  Drained  of  troops,  by  the  ill-advised,  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition, Scotland  presented  no  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
the  republicans,  except  a few  towns,  poorly  fortified,  and 
worse  garrisoned.  Stirling,  which  alone  promised  to  make 
Monktakes  some  appearance  of  resistance,  surrendered  to  Monk  almost 
Stirling,  without  a shot;  the  highlanders  who  were  left  to  defend  it, 
gladly  accepting,  as  the  price  of  the  fortress,  permission  to 
retire  unmolested  to  their  homes,  with  the  goods  of  their  more 
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wealthy  neighbours,  which  had  been  lodged  within  it  for  BOOK 
safety.*  Dundee,  to  which  the  mint  had  been  removed,  con-  XIV. 
tained  the  riches  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  repeat-  1651. 
edly  summoned  to  surrender,  but  refusing,  it  was,  owing  to  J^undee, 
the  intoxication  of  the  soldiery  and  townsmen,  taken  by  storm, 
on  the  first  of  September  ; the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword, 
the  town  delivered  up  to  pillage,  and  the  inhabitants,  with-  which  he 
out  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  to  massacre  or  dishonour.  The 
spoil  was  estimated  at  more  than  two  millions  and  a half. 

The  brave  governor,  sir  Robert  Lumsden,  was  killed  in  cold 
blood,  by  order  of  the  base  and  inhuman  Monk,  after  he 
had  quarter  given ; and  the  ministers,  although  they  had  ad- 
vised the  surrender  of  the  place,  were  insulted, f and  sent 
prisoners  to  England,  along  with  a number  of  the  commit- 
tee of  estates,  who  had  been  seized  at  Alyth,  where  they  met 
two  days  before,  to  concert  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Calculating  upon  Dundee  making  a vigorous  re- 
sistance, the  lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Leven,  lords  Ogil- 
vy,  Crawford,  Lindsay,  and  a number  of  other  noblemen, 
had  resolved  to  attempt  its  relief,  but  colonel  Allured  sur-  Forces rais- 
prised  them  at  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  dispersed  their 
levies.  “ They  were  betrayed,”  says  the  genealogist  of  the  persed. 
house  of  Sutherland,  “ by  William  Buchan,  general  scout- 
master of  the  Scottish  army,  who  conveyed  and  led  the  Eng- 

• Mr.  Laing  says,  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  preserved  on 
the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  castle,  were  retaken  at  Stirling,  and  were  unne- 
cessarily transported  by  Monk  to  the  Tower  of  London.  I apprehend  the  re- 
cords which  were  found  in  Stirling  castle,  were  only  those  records  of  parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  carried  to  Perth,  and  afterwards  to  Stirling.  The  re- 
cords which  were  in  Edinburgh  castle  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  were  taken 
by  an  English  frigate,  between  Leith  and  Burntisland,  and  sent  to  London  di- 
rect. Lament’s  Diary,  March,  1651.  The  parliament  which  met  at  Perth, 
instructed  the  clerk  register  to  remonstrate  with  Cromwell  upon  the  subject, 
which  he  did,  both  by  letter,  and  personally.  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  266.  Acts 
of  parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  586.  And  afterwards,  when  Cromwell  was  protector, 
a number  of  the  principal  public  registers  were  restored,  1657.  The  rest  were 
lost,  amounting  to  eighty-five  hogsheads  full,  after  the  restoration,  in  their  pas- 
sage by  sea,  during  the  winter  season. 

f “ Their  ministers  wer  verey  auerse  from  holding  out  the  tonne,  bot  wold 
had  it  rendered,”  “ notwithstanding,  the  collericke  merceylesse  commander, 
wold  not  heire  them  speake  one  word  in  their  owen  deffence,  bot  in  a rage, 
commundit  Mr.  Jo.  Robertson,  not  to  speake  one  word,  which,  if  he  presum. 
ed  to  doe,  he  would  scobe  hismouthe.”  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  316. 
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lish  thither,  by  a secret  and  quiet  way.”*  Those  who  escap- 
ed of  the  committee  met  after,  at  Inverury,  where  Huntly 
was  chosen  preses,  and  it  was  proposed  to  create  him  captain- 
general  ; but  the  sudden  advance  of  the  enemy  broke  up 
that  assembly,  when  all  retired  north  of  the  Spey,  except 
Huntly  and  Balcarras,  who,  in  the  month  of  September,  sub- 
mitted to  the  English.f  The  bloody  execution  done  upon 
Dundee,  terrified  the  other  towns  into  submission ; and  the 
insignificant  army  which  Cromwell  had  left  with  Monk  was 
found  sufficient  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  a country, 
which  the  more  terrible  array  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
English  monarchs  had  been  unable  to  conquer.  The  Eng- 
lish general  secured  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  by  pla- 
cing garrisons  in  the  chief  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

Lxxvi.  Argyle,  when  he  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  sent 
a proposal  to  Monk,  for  sparing  the  farther  effusion  of  blood, 
and  entering  into  a treaty  ; but  received  for  answer,  that  no 
correspondence  could  be  entered  into,  without  the  direction 
of  the  parliament.:|:  Almost  all  the  other  Scottish  chiefs 
w'ere  ruined,  dead,  or  in  exile.  Of  two  dukes  of  Hamil- 
ton, one  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  one  upon  the 
field.  Their  large  possessions  were  forfeited,  part  bestowed 
upon  the  conquerors,  and  the  rest  scarcely  adequate  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  it ; leaving  the  representative  of  that  an- 
cient family,  a girl,  heretrix  only  of  the  shadow  of  a mighty 
name.  The  earls  of  Lauderdale,  Leven,  Crawford,  and 
Marischall,  Rothes,  Eglinton  and  his  family,  were  prisoners 
in  England;  their  possessions  sequestrated,  and  gifted  to 
English  officers.  Lennox,  Loudon,  and  Douglas,  w^ere  in 
retirement.  Overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  deprived  of  influ- 
ence, Warriston  had  retired  from  public  life;  and  associat- 
ing only  with  the  remonstrants,  refused  to  join  in  any  mea- 
sures with  the  marquis. 

Lxxvii.  So  low  were  the  nobility  reduced,  and  so  totally 
was  the  spirit  of  the  people  depressed,  that  when  the  mar- 
quis invited  a convention  of  estates  to  meet  at  Inverary,  to 

* Gordon’s  Genealog.  Hist.  p.  560. 

f Lamont’s  Diary,  p.  4?2.  Milton’s  Political  Papers,  p.  79.  Whitelock, 
p.  493. 

^ Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  31G-.17. 
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consider  of  resistance,  or  of  terms  to  ask  of  the  victors,  he 
could  find  none  to  second  him  in  the  dark  hour  of  his  coun- 
try’s distress.  He,  however,  commanded  respect,  and  inspir- 
ed the  conquerors  with  moderation,  by  showing  that  despair 
might  even  yet  render  the  vanquished  formidable.  He  had 
fortified  some  of  the  highland  strengths,  and  gathered  his 
clan,  nor  were  the  English  soldiers  very  anxious  to  prose- 
cute the  war  amono;  the  mountains  ; their  letters  were  filled 
at  this  time  with  sad  pictures  of  the  poverty  of  the  country, 
the  men  and  women  of  which,  they  represented  as  demi-sa- 
vages,  with  “ pladdes  about  their  middle,”  inhabiting  houses 
constructed  of  earth  and  turf,  over  whose  roofs  the  horse- 
men were  apt  to  ride,  when  they  chanced  to  be  careless ; 
where  nothing  could  be  purchased  for  money ; and  where, 
in  the  month  of  July,  they  were  scorched  with  heat,  al- 
though the  snow  was  still  lying  on  the  hills  : the  natives 
speaking  an  unknown  tongue,  were  every-where  hostile,  and 
rendered  it  unsafe  for  stragglers  to  leave  the  garrisons,  nor 
ahhough  venison  was  plenty,  durst  they  hunt  it  but  in  de- 
tachments.* 

Lxxviii.  After  the  surrender  of  Dumbarton,  Argyle  still 
refused,  in  a conference  with  major-general  Dean,  and  some 
of  the  other  English  commissioners,  to  submit  to  the  Eng- 
lish commonwealth,  and  prepared  for  resistance,  although 
very  unequal  to  the  contest.  In  consequence,  his  country 
was  entered  by  several  regiments  of  horse  and  foot ; but  it 
had  been  already  so  wasted,  that  its  poverty  was  its  protec- 
tion, and  the  want  of  supplies  from  England,  obliged  the 
major-general,  who  was  approaching  through  Lochaber,  to 
retrace  his  steps.  But  returning  afterwards  unexpectedly 
by  sea,  from  Ayr,  Dean  surprised  the  marquis  at  Inverary, 
where  he  was  confined  by  sickness  to  the  castle,  and  while 
he  kept  him  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  extorted  from  him  a 
reluctant  submission.  He  had  however,  the  melancholy 
honour  of  being  the  last  man  of  any  note  in  the  country 
who  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  acknowledged 
the  resistless  supremacy  of  Cromwell.  An  incident  marked 
the  respect  in  which  this  nobleman  was  held  by  his  vassals. 
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HOOK  The  highlanders,  who  imagined  their  chief  had  not  been 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  assembled  in  con- 
1651.  siderable  numbers,  in  one  of  the  passes  through  which  the 

Affection  En^psh  had  to  defile ; and,  from  the  inaccessible  rocks  on 

01  his  vas-  » / ^ 

sals.  which  they  were  stationed,  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  in- 
truders, until  satisfied  that  they  had  not  carried  him  as  a pri- 
soner along  with  them.  Others  seized  the  castle  of  Tarbet, 
on  the  same  pretext,  during  the  absence  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  garrison,  who  had  gone  a nutting,  from  which  they 
took  ten  barrels  of  gunpowder,  five  thousand  weight  of 
cheese,  and  twenty-six  bags  of  biscuit : for  this,  however, 
they  afterward  made  an  apology  to  the  major-general,  who, 
politically,  accepted  it,  and  not  being  too  rigid  in  requiring 
restitution,  his  forces  were  treated  with  more  kindness  in 
that  district,  and  their  officers  entertained  at  the  expense  of 
Argyle ; whose  interest  demanded  that  he  should  use  them 
with  hospitality,  when  further  hostility  would  only  have  ag- 
gravated his  irremediable  ruin.* 


Remon-  Lxxix.  Meanwhile  the  remonstrants  who  uniformly  op- 

strants  pro- pQggj  dreaded  the  episcopalian  and  royal 

pose  peace;  ...  , i i-ii  • 

power  united,  even  more  than  they  did  the  sectaries,  now, 

when  all  the  mischiefs  which  they  had  so  clearly  foreseen 

from  the  moment  that  the  king  was  invited  to  return,  w^ere 

actuall}?  befallen  the  nation,  endeavoured  to  procure  terms 

similar  to  what  Cromwell  had  offered  after  the  battle  of  Dun- 

bar.f  But  the  English  parliament  had  resolved  if  possible, 

the  Eng.  to  prevent  in  future  any  annoyance  from  Scotland,  by  reduc- 

corporathig  State  of  a conquered  province,  under  the  more 

union,  palatable  name  of  an  incorporating  union ; and  commis- 


* Whitelock,  503 — 6.  Argyle’s  speech  on  his  trial.  Wodrow,  App.  vol-  i. 
f Immediately  upon  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Worcester,  a day  of  humilia- 
tion was  kept,  by  a number  of  ministers  at  Edinburgh,  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  God  upon  the  wretched  state  of  the  country,  and  to  confess  their  sin,  in 
their  too  much  compliance  with  their  king ; and  afterwards  they  met  together, 
to  consult,  as  to  what  measures  were  to  be  pursued  in  treating  with  England  ; 
but  their  own  unhappy  divisions  prevented  their  coming  to  any  conclusion. 
A committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  lord  Warriston,  sate  also  about  the 
same  time,  to  consider  privately,  respecting  the  conditions  of  submission,  to  be 
proposed  to  the  victorious  parliament ; they  were  willing  to  waive  the  question 
of  monarchical  government,  to  reduce  the  feudal  influence  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  to  abolish  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  ministers  in  political  matters.  Nicol’s 
Papers,  p.  79.  Whitelock,  p.  4<89. 
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sioners  were  immediately  despatched  to  settle  the  affairs  of  BOOK 
the  kingdom,  and  prepare  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  de- 
sirable  an  event.*  They  found  on  their  arrival  Scotland  1652. 

in  a state  of  complete  anarchy  ; the  course  of  justice  sus- 
pended, the  cities  without  magistrates  or  the  magistrates 
without  power,  the  country  rent  into  political,  and  the 
church  into  both  religious  and  political  divisions,  yet  all 
averse  to  a union  by  which  the  independence  of  the  nation  The  coun- 
would  be  annihilated.  The  ministers  deprecated  it  as  a 
surrender  of  the  rights  of  Christ  to  submit  to  political 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters ; and  the  shires  and  the 
burghs  saw  in  the  loss  of  their  parliament  the  destruction  of 
their  importance,  and  the  loss  of  their  liberty ; besides, 
throughout  the  whole  land  there  was  a strong  feeling  of 
respect  for  monarchical  government,  how^ever  different  their 
sentiments  were  with  regard  to  the  present  king.  Their 
aversion  to  the  measure  was  displayed  by  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  counties  and  towns  proceeded  to  choose  delegates 
to  meet  with  the  commissioners  ; nor  was  it  without  threats, 
promises,  and  force,  that  about  a third  of  the  number  who  its  pro- 
had  been  summoned,  could  be  induced  to  attend,  and  vote 
in  favour  of  the  proposal. f A bill  w'as  however  in  conse- 

* The  commissioners  were  lord  chief  justice,  St.  John,  sir  Henry  Vane, 
junr.,  major-general  Lambert,  major-general  Dean,  lieutenant-general  Monk, 
colonel  Fenwick,  Alderman  Tichburn,  and  major  Solloway.  They  were  instruct- 
ed to  settle  the  peace  of  the  country,  not  upon  the  principles  of  equality  be- 
tween independent  governments,  but  upon  the  fallacious  principles,  which  of 
late  years,  we  have  seen  revive  and  perish,  that  of  treating  with  the  people  with- 
out any  reference  to  their  government. 

■}-  The  Ministers — The  English  general  had  already  forbidden  any  covenant 
(Jr  oath  being  imposed  by  the  kirkmen,  without  the  authority  of  the  English 
parliament ; or  any  civil  officer  to  molest  the  persons  or  estates  of  the  ex- 
communicated, or  prevent  others  from  trading  and  using  the  common  inter- 
course of  life  with  them : the  ministers  conceiving  this  an  intrusion  upon 
their  ecclesiastical  rights,  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  drawn  up  a letter  for 
Cromwell,  expecting  that  he  would  have  had  the  sole  direction  of  Scottish 
affairs,  in  which  they  deprecated  “ an  incorporating  union  with  England,  as 
what  would  draw  on  a subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state  in  the  things 
of  Christ,  introduce  magistrates  of  principles  contrary  to  the  church,  and  tol- 
erate the  gathering  of  private  churches  and  the  preaching  of  troopers.’’  Crom- 
well not  returning,  Warriston  presented  the  letter  to  Lambert,  who  laid  it 
before  the  commissioners.  They  felt  neither  the  same  horror  at  toleration 
nor  at  lay-preaching;  but  were  willing  to  maintain  the  established  form  of 
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quence  brought  into  the  English  parliament  for  the  union  of 
Scotland  with  the  commonwealth  and  committed ; but  the 


1652. 

In  the  Eng- 
lish parlia- 
ment. 


forcible  dissolution  of  that  renowned  assembly  prevented  the 
completion  of  that  work,  as  a regular  transaction  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 


church  government,  so  long  as  it  did  not  intermeddle  with  politics,  nor  urge 
its  own  exclusive  protection  : and  in  reply,  they  issued  a declaration,  “ That, 
for  promoting  of  holiness,  and  the  power  of  godliness,  all  care  should  be  used 
for  publishing  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  faithful  dispensers  thereof ; and  care  taken  for  removing  of 
scandalous  persons  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  placing  others,  fitly 
qualified  with  gifts  for  instructing  the  people,  in  their  stead;  and  encourage- 
ment be  given  from  all  authority  to  such  as  shall  join  in  the  service  of  God, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  their  peaceable  and  in- 
offensive exercise  of  the  same : and  others  not  satisfied  with  that  form,  shall 
serve  and  worship  God  in  any  other  gospel-way.  That  all  magistrates  who 
lived  peaceably,  and  exercised  their  functions  as  terrors  only  to  evil-doers, 
should  be  protected  by  them ; and  that  all  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  crafts- 
men, possessing  estates  not  above  L.500,  and  all  others  under  L.200,  soldiers 
and  moss-troopers  excepted,  should  be  freed  from  all  forfeitures,  molestation, 
or  trouble,  for  any  thing  they  had  done  during  the  war.”  The  remonstrants, 
in  their  aversion  to  prelacy,  the  restoration  of  which  they  justly  considered 
as  inseparable  from  the  restoration  of  Charles,  were  less  opposed  to  an  union 
with  England,  which  secured  them  from  the  danger  of  a persecuting  hierarchy, 
than  the  resolutionists ; who  either  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  king’s  converson  to  the  covenant,  and  continued  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  his  safety,  as  their  lawful  king.  This  added  another  to  the  almost 
interminable  divisions  in  the  country;  some  presbyterians  refusing  to  allow 
the  declaration  to  be  read  in  the  pulpits,  and  others  expressing  their  approba- 
tion of  the  proposed  union. 

The  Shires. — Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  Eng- 
land,  the  gentlemen  of  Fife  met,  and  prepared  letters  and  commissioners,  to 
be  sent  to  every  county,  inviting  deputies  to  attend  their  arrival,  and  make 
proposals ; but  the  parliament  of  England  ordered  the  council  of  state  to  take 
care  that  no  meeting  should  be  suffered  in  Scotland,  under  any  pretence  of 
consulting  upon  matters  of  government. 

The  Burghs. — The  capital  and  some  of  the  principal  towns  were  without 
magistrates,  because  no  one  would  venture,  without  authority,  to  exercise  an 
office,  by  which  he  might  be  made  liable  for  the  debt  of  the  community,  and 
idtimately  refused  any  legal  resource.  A committee  of  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, consisting  of  three  merchants  and  three  tradesmen,  immediately  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  commissioners,  waited  upon  them  at  Dalkeith,  to  invite 
them  to  the  city,  and  solicit  them  for  a restitution  of  their  magistracy.  A 
protection  was  granted  to  the  city,  and  a new  charter  for  the  election  of 
magistrates.  The  power  of  election  appears  to  have  been,  by  this  deed  (the 
original  of  which  is  now  lost,)  .left  undecided  between  the  council  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens,  but  “at  the  meeting  of  the  neighbours;*  it  would 
seem  the  said  neighbours  devolved  this  task  on  the  former  council,  which 
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Lxxx.  But  when  Cromwell  seized  the  reins,  in  ‘Hheinstru-  BOOK 
ment  of  government,”  constituting  the  empire  a protectorate,  ' 

the  incorporating  union  of  Scotland  with  England  was  de-  ^^^2. 
dared  ; only  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  sent  from 
that  section  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  proportions  for  the 
counties,  cities,  and  burghs,  was  left  to  the  determination  of 
the  protector  and  major  part  of  his  council.  Shortly  after 
Oliver  was  named  by  his  officers,  protector,  he  issued  an  or-  Cromwell 
dinance  for  perfectintr  and  completing;  that  union.  In  it  the 

^ ° ^ o be  com- 

people  of  Scotland  were  discharged  from  all  fealty  and  alle-  pieted. 

giance  to  the  house  of  Stuart ; and  the  separate  monarchy 
of  Scotland,  together  with  the  authority  of  the  three  estates, 

■was  formally  abolished ; and  the  number  of  members  to  sit 
in  the  united  parliament  for  Scotland  and  the  isles  fixed  at 
thirty.  The  other  provisions  of  this  act  were  highly  favour- 
able to  Scotland,  and  not  less  remarkable  for  their  good  sense 
than  their  beneficial  tendency ; had  they  been  carried  into  Its  terms 
effect,  they  would  have  anticipated  by  a century  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  country.  All  customs  and  imposts  upon  the  Scotland, 
export  or  import  of  goods  from  either  country  to  the  other 
Were  taken  off,  and  both  were  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
and  freedom  throughout  the  whole  territories  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  system  of  feudal  vassalage  and  servitude 
hitherto  exercised  in  Scotland,  by  which  estates  were  held 
under  tenures  of  personal  service,  was  done  away  ; and  all 
heritors,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  lands,  were  freed  from 
any  other  demand  upon  them  than  the  fines  due  upon  the 
death  of  the  lords,  or  the  death  or  alienation  of  the  tenant, 
and  these  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  year’s  value  of  the  pro- 
perty ; all  hereditary  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs  was 
at  the  same  time  suppressed.  But  few  Scottishmen  of  rank 
were  ever  returned  to  any  of  Cromwell’s  parliaments ; the 
majority  consisted  of  English  officers,  or  persons  in  the  em- 
ployment of  government. 

was  empowered  to  nominate  the  new  one — a precedent,  the  authority  of  which 
has  outlived  these  turbulent  times.  Dundee,  upon  a similar  application,  re- 
ceived a similar  return.  But  these  favours  appear  to  have  been  coupled  with 
a requisition,  that  the  new  magistrates  should  choose  deputies  for  arranging  the 
proposed  union.  Maitland’s  Hist,  of  Edin.  p.  91.  Lamont’s  Diary.  White- 
lock,  lit  supra. 
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Lxxxi.  along  time,” says  Baillie,  ‘‘no  man  in  the  whole 
isle  did  mute;  the  episcopalians  bent  to  the  storm;  and  when  it 
was  perilous  to  contend  for  the  church  or  king,  they  left  them 
both  to  that  divine  protection  which  they  claimed  by  right, 
and  were  content  themselves  to  repose  under  a more  visible, 
and  w'hat  they  deemed  more  secure,  albeit  they  styled  it  an 
execrable  authority.  The  presbyterians  yielded  only  to  ne- 
cessity, and  never  surrendered  their  religious  or  political 
principles,  even  when  they  submitted  to  physical  force  ; and 
to  them  alone,  in  the  day  of  his  deepest  distress,  could  the 
fugitive  Charles  look  for  any  glimmering  of  hope ; but  they 
were  split  into  factions,  whose  different  religious  views,  aug- 
mented by  their  political  antipathies,  prevented'  them  from 
uniting  in  any  scheme  for  the  recall  of  the  king.  When  the 
general  assembly,  which  met  at  St.  Andrews  approved  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  commission  respecting  malignants,  the  re- 
monstrants refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  that  as- 
sembly, and  protested  against  it  as  pre-limited.  The  assem- 
bly, in  return,  deposed  three  of  the  leading  ministers,  and 
suspended  one ; but  the  protesters,  as  they  were  now  called, 
remained  firm,  and  renewed  their  opposition  in  the  next  as- 
sembly, though  with  as  little  success ; and  their  party,  in- 
creased in  number,  were  prepared  for  a still  farther  trial  of 
strength,  when  Cromwell  effectually  prevented  the  meeting 
of  any  more  assemblies.  This  dispute  was  not,  however,  a 
mere  contest  respecting  the  propriety  of  a measure  which 
the  protesters  considered  as  having  involved  both  cause  and 
country  in  ruin  ; it  involved  also  the  question,  whether  the 
nation  was  bound  by  the  covenants  to  endeavour,  even  then, 
the  recall  of  the  king,  and  the  promoting  of  religious  uni- 
formity, or  whether  they  ought  to  accept  of  the  toleration 
offered  by  the  English  commonwealth,  employ  themselves 
in  the  duties  of  their  stations,  and  as  the  case  of  royalty 
seemed  to  be  desperate,  to  avoid  engaging  in  any  attempts 
against  a government  which  protected  their  civil  rights,  and 
did  not  encroach  upon  their  religious  liberty.*  The  dissen- 

* The  presbyterians  were  merely  forbid  to  hold  general  assemblies  : their 
presbyteries  and  synods  were  not  interrupted,  nor  were  any  of  their  religious 
meetings  disturbed  ; only,  they  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  politics — how 
different  from  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  ! 
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sensions  upon  this  subject  continued  till  the  restoration,  BOOK 

when,  as  Wodrow  remarks,  “the  whole  honest  presbyterian 

ministers  were  sent  to  the  furnace  to  unite  them  but  the  1652. 
account  of  them  belongs  properly  to  ecclesiastical  story,  and, 
not  being  immediately  and  necessarily  connected  with  the 
political,  I omit  them  in  this  work,  as  possibly  some  of  my 
readers  may  think  I have  already  intermingled  too  much  of 
the  church  with  the  civil  history ; but  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
times  ; nor  do  I think  an  historian  would  present  a faithful 
portrait  of  that  period,  if  the  most  prominent  feature  were 
omitted  in  the  picture.* 

Lxxxii.  Two  disastrous  campaigns  had  despoiled  Scot- 
land of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  of  her  youth,  the  strength 
and  the  hope  of  the  country  ; two  considerable  armies,  which, 
under  proper  management,  ought,  at  least,  to  have  secured 
her  safety,  and  preserved  her  independence,  had  been  bro- 
ken down  and  destroyed  ; and  her  remaining  military  popu- 
lation, disheartened  and  disjointed,  was  miserably  thinned.  Charles  at- 

Yet,  even  in  these  circumstances,  his  advisers  projected,  and  tempts  to 
’ . ^ renew  the 

Charles  encouraged,  another  attempt  to  rise  and  renew  a war. 

* Mr.  Laing  gives  a caricature  of  the  state  of  the  church  : — “ The  remon- 
strants,” he  says,  “ were  inferior  in  numbers  ; but  this  defect  was  compensated 
by  more  outrageous  devotion  and  violence  ; a more  fanatical  worship  began  to 
prevail;  long  and  frequent  extemporary  sermons,  of  which  the  constant  topic 
I was  the  corruption  of  a regenerated  church  ; [Qy.]  more  vehement  and  inces- 
sant prayers  ; and  a prophetical  intonation,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

^ The  settlement  of  a new  minister  was  dishonoured  by  indecent  tumults ; the 
rites  were  not  unfrequently  defiled  with  bloodshed ; and  the  people  were  dis- 
figured and  dispersed  by  blows  and  wounds.”  Vol.  iii.  p.  499.  The  autho- 
rities on  which  he  relies  are  Baillie,  Whitelock,  and  Burnet.  But  Baillie,  al- 
though an  honest  man,  and  well-informed  in  what  regards  the  proceedings  of 
! the  resolutioners,  is  a partial  and  prejudiced  witness  respecting  the  remonstrants : 

I nor  will  his  judgment  of  what  constitutes  good  preaching  stand  very  high,  who 
could  characterise  Leighton,  Traill,  and  Andrew  Gray’s  sermons,  as  composed 
in  “a  high,  romancing,  and  unscriptural  style;  tickling  the  ear  for  the  present, 

' and  moving  the  affections  of  some,  but  leaving  little  or  nought  to  the  memory 
or  understanding  !”  Whitelock  is,  as  I before  remarked,  not  to  be  implicitly 
trusted,  wherever  he  can  get  a sneer  at  the  Scots  or  the  presbyterians ; and 
Burnet  is  by  no  means  accurate.  For  a true  account  of  the  religious  state  of 
!i  Scotland,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  writings  of  the  different  parties  them- 
\ selves,  compare  their  statements  together,  and  weigh  the  different  inferences 
'i  they  severally  draw  from  the  same  facts  which  both  admit.  That  much  ani- 
mosity existed  there  is  no  doubt ; but  that  any  such  excesses  as  Mr.  L.  depicts 
I took  place,  does  not  appear  upon  the  record. 
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contest,  in  which  so  much  of  the  best  blood  of  the  country 
had  been  so  unprofitably  spent;  but  the  correspondence 
was  intercented,  and  Glencairn  and  Balcarras  were  forced 
into  a premature  insurrection,  which  their  mutual  ambition 
for  command,  and  consequent  dissensions  would  have  ren- 
dered abortive,  had  their  means  been  more  powerful,  or 
their  opportunities  more  favourable  than  they  were.  In 
the  month  of  August,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  the  earl  of  Glencairn  retired  to  the  hills  of  Athole, 
where  a number  of  the  heads  of  the  clans  met  him — Glen- 
garry, Lochiel,  Blackadder  of  Tulliallan,  and  others,  and 
soon  after  they  were  joined  by  lord  Kenmore,  and  lord 
Lorn  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  imposing  manners  of 
Charles  when  in  Scotland,  and  now  preferred  what  he  con- 
sidered as  his  exiled  monarch’s  interest  to  the  more  prudent 
and  patriotic  temporizing  policy  of  his  father.  The  war  with 
Holland,  in  which  the  commonwealth  was  engaged,  had  oc- 
casioned Monk  to  be  recalled  to  undertake  a naval  command  ; 
and  reports  were  everywhere  widely  spread  of  the  defeat  of 
the  English  at  sea,  the  great  exertions  the  United  Provinces 
were  making  to  carry  assistance  to  the  king’s  friends  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  powerful  supplies  of  men,  arms,  and  money, 
which  had  been  procured  among  the  favourers  of  distressed 
royalty  abroad.  These  rumours,  so  diligently  spread  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  together  with  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  some  trifling  affairs  : one,  a successful  skirmish  in 
the  romantic  pass  of  Aberfoyle,  where  the  path,  running  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  mountain,  afforded  the  highlanders 
an  opportunity  of  defeating  a superior  force : and  another 
at  the  celebrated  Trossachs — since  famous  in  poetic  fiction 
— attracted  round  Glencairn  considerable  numbers  of  young 
men  of  family. 

Lxxxiii.  In  a proclamation,  headed  by  prophetical  en- 
couragement and  exhortation,^  the  earl  “called  upon  all 


* His  motto  was,  “ In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  I will  break  his  yoke  from 
thy  neck,  and  burst  thy  bands,  and  strangers  shall  no  more  serve  themselves 
of  him.”  “ O ! thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  wilt  thou,  ere  thou  cease? 
turn  again  into  thy  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still-  How  can  it  cease,  seeing  the 
I.ord  hath  given  charge  against  Ashkelon,  against  the  sea  bank,  even  there 
bath  he  appointed.”  “ Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  de- 
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true  royalists  who  detested  the  monstrous  republic,  build-  BOOK 

ed  with  the  bones,  and  cemented  with  the  blood  of  their 

dread  sovereign,  who  loved  presbytery  and  hated  toleration,  J654.. 

who  acknowledged  obedience  to  their  righteous  king,  as 

. . ° ^ proclam**^- 

the  father  of  their  country  and  God’s  vicegerent  upon  earth,  tion, 
who  did  not  wish  to  degenerate  from  the  spirits  of  their  an- 
cestors, who  would  never  bend  to  a foreign  yoke,  Roman*, 

Piet,  Dane,  British,  or  Saxon,  to  join  with  his  army,  and 
their  brethren,  the  highlanders ; whose  praise  it  was  that 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  lawful  magistrates  could  never  be 
banished  out  of  their  hearts,  whatever  else  might  be  alleged 
against  them ; nor  would  they  admit  easily  of  innovation  in 
matters  of  religion,  so  that  the  most  scrupulous  might  join 
with  them  in  this  cause  without  hurting  their  conscience, 
separating  only  from  their  vices,  if  any  should  appear.”  His 
call  created  considerable  sensation  in  the  districts  lying  Its  effect, 
near  the  highlands.  Almost  all  the  serviceable  horse  were 
stolen,  and  sent  to  the  insurgents ; and  many  dissatisfied, 
restless  characters,  or  old  disbanded  soldiers,  repaired  to  the 
mountains.^ 


ceitfully;  and  cursed  be  he  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from  blood.”  In 
speaking  of  the  grounds  of  the  present  engagement,  he  uses  the  following  ex- 
pressions  “ As  to  religion,  we  do  conceive  it  to  be  a main  and  chief  bless- 
ing of  God  toward  Scotland,  that  he  vouchsafed  upon  us  purity  of  ordi- 
nances, and  established,  in  some  measure,  church  government,  according  to 
the  apostolic  institution  and  the  pattern  of  the  best  reformed  churches ; but 
this  being  the  eye-sore  and  butt  of  malice  to  that  prevailing  party  of  secta- 
ries, they  have  broken  down  the  hedge,  and  setting  up  their  idol  of  toleration, 
that  abomination  of  desolation,  hath  introduced  innumerable  swarms  of  sects 
and  heresies ; so  defacing  the  truth  of  religion,  and  destroying  the  tender 
vine  planted  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  to  the  reproach  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  endangering  the  souls  of  many  thousands,  simple  and  unstable ; the 
hindrance  of  reformation  according  to  the  covenant,  and  the  advantage  and 
the  rejoicing  of  the  enemies  of  the  protestant  religion  j which  we  are  deeply 
engaged  to  maintain,  v/ith  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  the  uttermost  of  our 
power.”  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  210.  Yet  this  very  man,  and  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  joined  him,  within  a few  short  years,  burned  the  covenants,  per- 
secuted to  death  its  adherents,  and  stigmatized,  as  hypocrites  and  fanatics,  all 
who — staunch  to  their  profession — preferred  suffering  to  an  abandonment  of 
principle  ! 

* Kenmore  is  represented  as  being  an  excellent  recruiting  officer  in  another 
line: — “He  marcheth  with  a runlet  of  strong  waters,  which  they  call  Ken. 
more's  Drum."  “ Kenmore  rambles  up  and  down  the  country  with  his  bar. 
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Lxxxiv.  Increasing  as  he  went,  Glencairn  marched  north, 
in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  vassals  of  the  house 
of  Gordon.  On  his  route  he  had  some  rencounters  of  va- 
ried success  with  general  Morgan,  at  a glen  in  Braemar, 
and  a pass  near  the  laird  of  Grant^s  country,  but  reached 
Badenoch,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  with  a considerable 
force.  Thence  he  despatched  Kenmore  to  Kintyre,  where 
Lorn  had  been  recruiting ; who,  after  quarrelling  with  his 
lordship  for  his  tenderness  to  his  father’s  tenants,  return- 
ed discontented  to  head-quarters,  followed  by  Lorn  with 
about  a thousand  foot  and  fifty  horse.  When  he  arrived, 
all  was  insubordination  and  confusion  ; Balcarras  refused 
to  submit  to  Glencairn’s  command,  and  insisted  that  the 
army  should  be  managed  by  a committee,  to  which  none 
should  be  admitted  who  did  not  swear  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant.  At  length,  when  the  king’s  commission,  ap- 
pointing Glencairn,  captain-general,  was  produced,  all  os- 
tensible opposition  was  quashed  ; but  the  silent  discontent 
of  the  disappointed  chieftains  increased,  and  they  contriv- 
ed to  have  their  complaints  conveyed  to  his  majesty. 
This  correspondence  being  discovered,  Balcarras  retired 
from  the  party,  and  passing  through  England  in  disguise, 
joined  Charles  on  the  continent.  Lorn  likewise  with- 
drew, and  carrying  olF  his  troops.  Glengarry  and  Loch- 
iel  were  despatched  with  a strong  body  of  horse  after 
him,  to  force  him  to  return.  He  escaped  however,  with 
a few  mounted  followers,  and  the  remainder  of  his  sol- 
diers, after  apparently  joining  their  pursuers,  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  deserting  to  their  chief,  or  returning  to  their 
homes. 

Lxxxv.  Nearly  about  the  same  time,  colonel  Wogan  ar- 
rived from  England,  and  joined  Glencairn  with  from  eighty 
to  a hundred  gentlemen,  well  armed  and  mounted.  This 
gallant  cavalier — whose  dashing  exploit  has  been  greatly 
magnified  beyond  either  its  worth,  or  its  merit,  by  the  ultra- 
royalists, who  were  content  to  admire,  rather  than  emulate 
such  daring — at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  an  adhe- 

rel-drum  of  aqua  vitse : their  numbers  are  augmented  by  desperate  people, 
sequestrate,  sequestrable,  or  much  in  debt.”  App.  to  Military  Memoirs  of 
the  Great  Civil  War,  pp.  209-12. 
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rent  of  the  parliament,  but  the  death  of  the  first  Charles  pro- 
selyted him  to  royalty.  He  was  then  promoted  to  command 
the  duke  of  Ormond’s  guard  in  Ireland,  and  came  with  him 
to  France,  to  the  court  of  the  exiled  kino; : but  having:  there 
heard  of  the  disturbances  in  the  highlands,  he  determined 
to  join  the  insurgents.  In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his 
majesty,  he  set  out  for  London,  where  he  remained  for  a 
while  undiscovered  ; and  after  communicating  with  some  of 
the  most  spirited  royalist  adventurers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  band  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Cromwell ; 
and  travelling  in  small  parties,  in  disguise,  and  as  officers  of 
the  commonwealth,  reached  the  mountains  of  Scotland  in 
safety.  Instead  of  an  effective,  he  found  a disorganized  body 
of  men,  whose  leaders  were  more  intent  upon  personal  ag- 
grandizement than  the  service  of  him  they  acknowledged  as 
sovereign.  But  the  fine  accoutrements  of  his  troop  were  the 
envy  of  his  ragged  associates,  while  the  enthusiastic  enter- 
prise, of  which  he  was  the  soul,  excited  their  admiration ; 
and  he  perished — perhaps  not  prematurely  for  his  fame- 
through  the  unskilful  treatment  of  an  ignorant  surgeon. 
He  had  charged  with  his  English  royalists,  from  an  ambus- 
cade near  Drummond  in  Athole,  a party  of  English  repub- 
licans, and  staggered  a troop  of  the  brazen-w'all  regiment, 
one  of  Oliver’s  invincibles,  when  he  received  a trifling  wound, 
which,  through  mismanagement,  proved  fatal. 

Lxxxvi.  Although  the  disputes  among  the  chiefs  paralyzed 
the  exertions  of  the  insurgents,  yet  the  daily  accession  of  all 
who  were  discontented  with  the  new  order  of  things,  who 
were  outlawed,  desperate,  or  in  debt,  rendered  the  army 
under  Glencairn  far  from  being  despicable  in  point  of  num- 
bers ; and,  in  expectation  of  meeting  the  expected  supplies 
from  the  continent,  he  marched  without  molestation  through 
the  lowlands  of  Aberdeenshire  for  the  province  of  Moray, 
where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Elgin.  Learning  while 
here,  that  Middleton,  from  Charles,  had  arrived  in  Suther- 
land, he  proceeded  through  Morayshire  to  receive  him, 
burning  as  he  went,  the  houses  and  farm-yards  of  those  who 
were  either  dubious,  or  disinclined  to  the  cause.  Morgan 
with  the  English  veterans  kept  close  at  his  heels,  and  occa- 
sioned by  his  activity  considerable  diminution  in  his  numbers 
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ere  he  reached  Dornoch ; yet  stili,  under  able,  enterprising, 
and  united  officers,  the  mountains  might  have  been  defend- 
ed, and  the  extinction  of  the  royal  cause  delayed  ; — but  dis- 
cord seemed  to  be  inseparable  from  any  collection  of  Scot- 
tishmen  of  that  age,  sacred,  civil,  or  military. 

Lxxxvii.  Hardly  had  Middleton  entered  on  his  command, 
than  this  propensity  betrayed  itself  among  the  royalist  leaders, 
in  a very  characteristic  manner.  On  Glencairn^s  resigning 
his  commission,  Middleton  gave  him  and  the  other  officers 
an  entertainment  at  head-quarters,  which  his  lordship  return- 
ed by  a feast  at  his  own  house,  at  Kettle,  a few  miles  distant 
from  Dornoch.  After  dinner,  the  landlord  pledged  their  new 
general  in  a glass  of  wine,  and  recommended  to  his  particu- 
lar notice  the  gallant  army  that  he  and  the  noble  gentle- 
men with  him  had  raised  out  of  nothing  for  his  majesty^s 
service.  Immediately,  sir  George  Monroe,  Middleton’s  lieu- 
tenant-general, starting  to  his  feet,  and  interrupting  Glen- 
cairn,  exclaimed,  ‘‘  By  God,  the  men  you  speak  of  are  no 
other  than  a pack  of  thieves  and  robbers  : in  a short  time  I 
will  show  you  other  sort  of  men  !”  at  which.  Glengarry  rose 
in  a passion,  but  Glencairn  stopped  him,  saying,  “ Forbear, 
Glengarry,  it  is  I that  am  levelled  at then  directing  him- 
self to  Monroe,  told  him  he  was  a base  liar,  for  they  were 
neither  thieves  nor  rogues,  but  much  better  men  than  he 
could  raise.  At  this,  Middleton  interposed,  and  told  them 
he  did  not  think  that  the  way  to  promote  the  king’s  ser- 
vice to  quarrel  among  themselves.  “ I will,”  said  he, 
“ have  you  both  to  be  friends and  calling  for  wine,  said, 
“ My  lord  Glencairn,  I think  you  did  the  greatest  wrong, 
in  calling  sir  George  a liar;  you  shall  drink  to  him,  and  he 
shall  pledge  you.”  Glencairn  immediately  complied,  but 
Monroe  haughtily  refused  either  to  drink  or  to  pledge ; and 
in  this  humour  they  parted.  In  the  evening,  the  earl  re- 
ceived a challenge  from  sir  George,  and  at  dawn  next 
morning — Sunday — the  parties  met  a short  way  from  Dor- 
noch, Monroe  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Glencairn  at- 
tended by  his  trumpeter.  They  were  both  on  horseback, 
armed  with  pistols  and  broadswords.  Having  fired  without 
effect,  they  drew,  and  after  a few  passes,  Glencairn  gave  his 
opponent  a severe  cut  on  the  bridlehand,  on  which,  he  call- 
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ed  out  he  was  unable  to  manage  his  horse,  and  hoped  the  BOOK 
earl  would  alight  and  fight  it  out  on  foot,  “ Ye  carle,”  re-  XIV. 

plied  Glencairn,  “ I will  let  you  know  I am  a match  for  1654. 

you,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback ; and  both  alighting  at 
the  first  beat,  my  lord  gave  him  a sore  stroke  on  the  brow, 
above  an  inch  above  his  eyes,  which  bled  so  much  that  he 
could  not  see.  His  lordship  was  going  to  thrust  him  through 
the  body,  but  John  White,  his  man,  pushed  up  his  sword, 
and  said,  ‘‘  you  have  enough  of  him,  my  lord.”  His  lord- 
ship  in  a passion  gave  John  a stroke  over  the  shoulders,  and 
then  took  his  horse  and  came  to  his  quarters.  Monroe  and 
his  brother  went  to  the  head-quarters,  but  with  much  ado, 
for  the  bleeding  at  the  head  and  hand.*  This  duel  was  fol- 
lowed by  a more  fatal  one  between  two  inferior  officers,  who 
espoused  the  quarrel  of  their  superiors,  in  which  Monroe’s 
champion  was  run  through  the  body  by  his  opponent,  and 
died  on  the  spot.  The  murderer  being  seized,  was  tried  by 
a council  of  war,  and  shot  at  Dornoch  cross  that  same  after- 
noon, in  spite  of  all  Glencairn’s  endeavours  to  save  him  ; and  He  leaves 
in  consequence,  his  lordship  separated  from  the  main  army 
in  disgust. 

Lxxxviii.  Such  an  inauspicious  commencement  had  ex- 
actly the  termination  that  might  have  been  expected.  The 
valuable  time  when  the  attention  of  Cromwell  was  distract- 
ed by  the  internal  state  of  England  and  the  Dutch  war,  was 
allowed  to  pass  away  without  any  vigorous  exertion ; and 
now  when  England  was  settled,  the  Dutch  war  ended,  and 
the  rest  of  Scotland  tranquil,  the  protector  despatched  Monk 
to  reduce  finally  the  discordant  fragments  of  resistance  that  ^vhich  is 
the  hills  and  the  north  of  Scotland  continued  to  exhibit.  As  completely 
soon  as  he  arrived.  Monk  collected  a considerable  force,  by^M^nk. 
and  marched  for  Aberdeen,  whence  he  proceeded  in  two  di- 
visions towards  the  highlands  in  pursuit  of  Middleton ; 

Morgan  leading  the  one,  and  himself  the  other.  At  Loch- 
garrie,  Morgan  came  up  with  the  royalists  unexpectedly, 
and  attacked  them  briskly ; a gallant  resistance  was  made 
by  a few  English  gentlemen,  the  rest  fled  at  the  first  onset ; 
and  night  approaching,  they  dispersed  among  the  hills. 


* Account  of  Gleiicairn’s  Expcd.  p.  178. 
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and  were  never  again  collected.  A few  followed  the  gene- 
ral into  Caithness,  where  starvation  completed  the  work  of 
the  sword.  Middleton’s  baggage  and  papers  were  taken, 
but  he  himself  escaped  to  the  continent,  to  return  afterwards 
to  his  country  in  a more  mischievous  character. 

Lxxxix.  Glencairn,  upon  leaving  the  north  went  west- 
ward, and  roamed  about  Lennox  with  a small  body  of  volun- 
teers, who  distinguished  themselves  in  several  petty  skir- 
mishes ; one  of  which,  is  said  to  have  rendered  their  condi- 
tions of  surrender  more  favourable,  from  the  respect  with 
which  their  boldness  had  inspired  the  enemy.  The  treaty 
had  at  one  time  been  broken  off,  when  his  lordship  hearing 
that  there  was  a party  of  cavalry  quartered  at  Dunbarton, 
ordered  two  hundred  of  the  best  mounted  horsemen  he  had, 
under  the  command  of  sir  George  Maxwell  of  Newark,  to 
pass  the  Leven  at  a ford,  within  four  miles  of  the  town,  and 
endeavour  to  surprise  them.  No  sooner  had  sir  George 
crossed  the  river,  than  setting  off  at  full  gallop,  they  enter- 
ed the  place  about  one  o’clock  while  the  enemy  were  quietly 
at  dinner,  and  dispersed  the  party,  killing  about  thirty,  and 
making  a few  prisoners,  besides  obtaining  all  the  horses  and 
two  hundred  bolls  of  corn.  There  was,  however,  no  ration- 
al prospect  of  advantage  from  protracting  a petty  predatory 
warfare ; and  on  the  fourth  day  of  September,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-four,  a treaty  was  concluded  with  this 
small  band ; the  conditions  of  which  were,  that  all  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  should  be  secured  in  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, and  should  have  passes  to  carry  them  to  their  respec- 
tive homes.  The  officers  were  allowed  their  horses  and 
arms, — to  wear  their  swords  always ; the  soldiers  were  also 
allowed  their  horses,  but  were  required  to  deliver  up  their 
arms,  for  which,  however,  they  were  to  receive  full  value, 
the  value  to  be  fixed  by  persons  mutually  chosen,  two  by 
Glencairn,  and  two  by  Monk ; and  the  conditions  were  hon- 
ourably fulfilled  on  the  green  below  the  castle,  where  two 
tables  were  placed,  at  which  the  soldiers  delivered  up  their 
arms,  and  received  their  passes  and  their  money. 

xc.  From  the  time  of  this  pacification  till  the  resto- 
ration, Scotland  enjoyed  a state  of  internal  tranquillity  which 
the  country  had  never  before  known  ; nor  was  it  so  much 
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the  gloomy  quietude  of  a subjugated  people,  as  the  rest  of  a 
state,  which  after  having  been  torn  by  contending  factions, 
and  harassed  by  alternate  proscriptions,  finds  repose  under 
the  sway  of  a ruler,  whose  talents  have  exalted  him  to  pre- 
eminence, and  the  splendour  of  whose  fame  reconciles  them 
to  obedience;  while  the  anarchy  from  which  they  have  es- 
caped, makes  them  rejoice  in  the  vigour  of  a government 
that  ensures  individual  security,  without  reverting  too  eager- 
ly to  the  source  from  whence  it  sprung,  or  the  means  by 
which  it  is  supported.  Cromwell’s  government  in  Scotland 
- — which  all  parties  concur  in  praising — receives  a deep  re- 
lief from  the  wretched,  wavering,  and  tormenting  despotism 
of  her  two  native  kings  who  preceded,  and  from  the  dark, 
capricious,  and  bloody  tyranny  of  their  two  descendants  who 
followed  the  protectorate. 

xci.  The  civil  administration  was  intrusted  to  a council  of 
state  composed  of  nine — general  Monk,  lords  Broghill, 
Charles  Howard,  colonels  Scroope,  Desborough,  N.  Wheth- 
en,  and  Cooper : lord  Broghill  w'as  president ; but  only  two 
Scottishmen,  Lockhart  and  Swdnton,  were  admitted.*  Their 
powers  were  extensive,  reaching  to  every  department  of  re- 
venue ; they  had  the  nomination  of  all  the  officers  of  cus- 
toms, excise,  and  sequestrations,  with  the  appointment  of  in- 
ferior judges  and  justices  of  the  peace:  their  sanction,  like- 
wise, was  necessary  to  entitle  the  ministers  to  draw  their  sti- 
pends, a kind  of  patronage  which  the  dissatisfied  party  never 
failed  to  stigmatize  as  erastian.  The  police  of  the  country 
was  committed  to  the  military,  whose  deportment  was  re- 
markable for  sobriety,  gravity,  and  general  peaceableness, 
although  some  of  them  occasionally  annoyed  the  presbyterian 
congregations,  by  voluntarily  choosing  the  stool  of  repent- 
ance as  their  seat  when  they  attended  sermon,  and  sometimes 
entering  into  public  disputations  with  the  preacher. 

xcii.  Among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  render  these 
few  years  the  happiest  Scotland  had  enjoyed  for  centuries. 
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• The  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  during  the  protectorate,  was  a figure  of 
Cromwell  on  horseback,  with  the  motto,  “ Oliverius  Dei  Gratia  Reip.  Angliae, 
Scotiae,  et  Hibemiaj,  Protector  on  the  reverse,  the  arms  of  Scotland;  and 
under,  “Pax  quaeritur  hello.” 
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BOOK  The  total  absence  of  religious  persecution. — The 
kirk  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  inflicting  civil  penalties, 
1655-8.  what  is  nearly  similar,  the  magistrates  were  forbid  to  en- 
force the  civil  penalties  annexed  to  ecclesiastical  censures ; 
and  the  ministers,  having  no  longer  the  secular  arm  to  ap- 
peal to,  applied  themselves  more  to  the  instruction  of  their 
people,  and  to  their  immediate  and  proper  pastoral  duties 
than  to  those  political  dissensions  which  had  so  much  divid- 
Absence  of  ^d  them.  The  dreaded  toleration  of  sectaries,  so  far  from 
hurting  the  presbyterian  system,  seems  to  have  purified  and 
invigorated  it,  by  exciting  the  zeal  and  emulation  of  the  mi- 
nisters, who  began  to  look  upon  the  questions,  which  had  of 
late  divided  them,  as  matters  of  inferior  moment.*  The  sy- 
nods and  presbyteries  were,  however,  allowed  to  meet  un- 
molested ; nor  were  the  ministers  otherwise  disturbed  than 
by  being  threatened  with  a deprivation  of  their  salaries  if 
they  continued  openly  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  Charles 
Stuart  as  king  of  Scotland : a moderate  penalty  compared 
with  the  infliction  which  some  of  them  afterwards  endured 
for  praying  for  his  conversion  1 

The  impartial  administration  of  justice. — From  an 
early  period  the  Scottish  bench  had  been  proverbially  noto- 
rious for  its  subservience  to  the  ruling  party,  even  in  cases 
of  private  property ; and  the  inferior  judges  were,  besides, 
admimstra-  particularly  liable  to  partiality,  from  family  influence  or  at- 
tice.  tachment.  To  counteract  this,  English  officers  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  commissary  and  sheriff  courts,  whose  decisions 
were  guided  by  the  dictates  of  plain  common  sense,  unfet- 
tered by  the  technicalities  of  law  : in  consequence,  their  pro- 
cesses were  always  shorter,  in  general  more  equitable,  and 
never,  as  sometimes  happens  even  in  our  own  day,  ruinous 
to  the  gainer.  In  the  higher  court,  four  English  and  three 
Scottish  judges  were  appointed,  in  order  that  a corrupt  ma- 
jority might  be  prevented,  and  at  the  same  time,  their  pro- 
ceedings be  regulated  according  to  law ; but  their  decisions 
are  rather  marked  by  sound  sense,  than  by  the  subtilties  of 
legal  discrimination,  and  were  long  remembered  as  the  pur- 
est and  most  vigorous  dispensation  of  justice  which  the  na- 


religious 

persecu- 

tion. 


Impartial 


**  Kirkton’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  55,  et.  seq. 
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tion  had  enjoyed  : nor  did  the  foolish  and  mischievous  per- 
secution of  old  women,  as  witches,  stain  the  records  of  the 
court  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  It  is,  however,  curi-  1655-8. 
ous  to  remark,  how  abuses  creep  into  public  institutions, 
and  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of  real  practical  re- 
formation, under  the  pretence  of  innovation,  than  to  get  rid 
of  a real  temporary  and  burdensome  innovation,  if  lucrative, 
after  its  usefulness  has  expired.  The  use  of  voluminous, 
expensive,  written  memorials,  which  render  Scottish  suits  so 
tedious,  and  which  originated  in  the  English  judges’  igno- 
rance of  Scottish  law,  and  the  refusal  of  the  principal  advo- 
cates to  plead  at  their  bar,  has  survived  both  the  restora- 
tion and  the  revolution,  which  swept  away  many  of  their 
excellent  regulations  for  economy  and  despatch, — And 
lastly ; — ^ 

The  encouragement  of  commerce. — The  Scottish  na- 
tion, during  the  protectorate,  not  only  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  intercourse  with  England,  but  bodies  of  en- 
terprising English  merchants  were  encouraged  to  form  es- 
tablishments in  Scotland.  Among  other  manufactories, 
glass-making  was  practised  in  the  citadel  of  Leith.  Tradi- 
tion reports,  that  the  art  of  knitting  stockings,  and  the  Encourage* 
planting  of  kail,  were  introduced  by  the  soldiers  of  Crom-  ™ amerce, 
well ; but  the  better  authenticated  facts  of  the  importations 
from  England  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  the 
quantity  of  money  spent  by  the  soldiery,  may  be  considered 
as  among  the  fortunate  circumstances  which  operated  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade.  His  men  paid  punctually  whatever 
they  purchased  ; and  if  the  taxes  imposed  for  their  support 
were  more  than  what  would  have  been  raised  had  they  been 
absent,  they  were  considerably  under  the  money  expended 
by  them  in  the  country  : the  number  of  troops  varied  from 
nine  to  twelve  thousand.f 


* Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  395.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  S^.  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  498. 
Whitelock,  p.  570.  Thurloe,  vol.  iv.  p.  250. 

f The  estimate  of  the  monthly  charge  for  the  army  in  Scotland,  dated  July, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  four,  amounted  to  L.41,235,  17s.  9d.  The 
assessment  laid  upon  Scotland  was  L.  10,000  a month,  but  owing  to  the  depress* 
ed  state  of  the  country,  there  could  not  be  more  than  L.4000  collected,  which 
left  a balance  to  be  remitted  from  England  monthly,  for  the  pay  of  the  troops, 
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xciii.  But  the  breathing  time  which  Scotland  had  enjoyed 
was  drawing  to  a close.  Cromwell — who,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  means  by  which  he  attained  power,  had  shown 
himself,  in  its  exercise,  every  way  worthy  to  reign — now 
found  that  successful  ambition  was  but  a worthless  thing ; and 
that  to  endeavour  to  render  a people  great  and  happy,  is  not 
always  the  certain  road  to  ensure  their  gratitude  : — to  acquire 
their  affection,  it  is  often  as  necessary  to  humour  their  pre- 
judices as  to  consult  their  interest.  In  his  civil  and  domestic 
administration,  he  had  displayed  a regard  to  justice  and  cle- 
mency, which  his  enemies  were  constrained  to  admire.  The 
chief  offices  of  the  courts  of  judicature  were  filled  with  men  of 
integrity  ; and,  amid  the  virulence  of  faction,  the  decrees  of 
the  judges  were  upright  and  impartial.  His  own  court  was  un- 
der an  exact  discipline,  and  presented  an  example  of  domestic 
purity  seldom  seen  in  the  palaces  of  kings.^  No  man  was 

of  L. 37, 000.  By  the  state  of  the  public  accompts,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
the  army  expenditure,  including  about  L.23,000  of  arrears,  was  L.504',935,  2s. 
ll^d,  of  which  had  been  collected  in  Scotland  only  L.45,000.  On  the  25th 
December,  a balance  of  L. 60,4?  1 6,  12s.  74d.  remained  due,  and  the  difference 
had  been  paid  out  of  the  assessments  of  England.  Thurloe,  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 
voL  iii.  p.  43.  But  this  being  during  the  insurrection  under  Middleton,  the 
sums  were  larger  than  afterward-  The  civil  list  for  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  L. 21, 428.  The  council  of  state  and  officers,  L.7791.  Commissioners  for 
customs  and  excise,  with  their  officers,  L.4660.  The  court  of  exchequer, 
L.1850.  Supreme  court,  L.4680-  Keepers  of  the  great  seal  and  signet,  L. 300. 
Court  of  admiralty,  L.95.  Ministers,  L.480.  Heriot’s  and  a military  hospital 
was  also  charged  on  the  civil  list,  L.1572. 

The  amount  of  the  inland  excise  farmed  in  the  shires  was  L.4087  per  month. 
The  amount  of  customs  and  excise  levied  at  the  ports  for  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year  was  L.2226,  15s.  lO^d.  Their  proportions  show  the  distribution  of 
trade:  Leith  was  L.674, 13s.  l|d. Borrowstowness,  L.382,  Os. 4id.  Burntisland, 
L.125,  10s.  Inverness,  L.129, 17s.  7|d.  Glasgow,  L.381,  3s.  l|d  Ayr,  L.90. 
Dundee,  L.243,  11s.  9d.  Aberdeen,  L.200. — Revenue  for  the  year  may  be 
estimated  at  between  L.56,000,  and  L. 57,000.  Thurloe,  vol.  iv.  p.  527 — 530. 

* The  following  description  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  is  by  Evelyn,  a 
devoted  royalist.  “ I can  never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  profaneness, 
gaming,  and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as  it  were  total  forgetfulness  of  God,  it 
being  Sunday,  which  this  day  se’enight  I was  witness  of.  The  king  sitting  and 
toying  with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  and  Mazarine.  A French 
boy  singing  love  longs  in  that  glorious  gallery,  while  about  seventy  of  the 
great  courtiers,  and  other  dissolute  persons,  were  at  basset  round  a large 
table ; a bank  of  at  least  L.2000  in  gold  before  them,  upon  which  the  gentle- 
men who  were  with  me  made  reflections  with  astonishment.”  Mem.  vol  i.  p. 
585.  Jongestall,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  in  a letter,  28th  April,  1654,  thus  de- 
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disturbed  for  his  religious  opinions  while  he  behaved  as  a 
peaceable  subject ; commerce  flourished,  and  the  arts  of  peace 
were  encouraged  ; the  public  revenue  was  managed  with  fru- 
gality, or  expended  upon  truly  public  objects ; the  nation  was 
feared  and  respected  abroad ; and,  while,  his  councils  dic- 
tated to  France,  his  mandates  awed  at  the  same  time  the  Va- 
tican and  the  Escurial,  relieved  the  Turkish  captive  and  the 
persecuted  protestant;  in  the  Indies,  and  in  Europe,  the 
name  of  England  was  an  object  of  terror  and  admiration. 
But  neither  the  glory  nor  the  prosperity  of  their  country 
could  gratify  the  royalists,  who  sighed  after  the  departed 
splendour  of  the  crown ; nor  could  the  republicans  brook 
the  exaltation  of  one  who  had  set  out  in  the  same  career  with 
themselves.  There  were,  besides,  two  parties  in  the  church  ; 
the  episcopalians  who  had  enjoyed,  and  the  presbyterians 
who  wished  to  enjoy  an  exclusive  establishment,  to  whom 
the  tolerant  principles  of  the  protector  rendered  him  almost 
equally  obnoxious.  His  latter  years  were  disturbed  by 
constant  plots  among  the  violent  and  disappointed  partisans 
of  all  factions  ; and  a dread  of  assassination,  for  which  Charles 
had  offered  a reward,  and  which  a republican  enthusiast  had 


scribes  an  entertainment  given  to  him  by  Cromwell,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  between  the  two  nations.  “ Yesterday,  at  noon,  we  were  invited  to  dinner 
to  his  highness  the  lord  protector,  where  we  were  nobly  entertained ; Mr. 
Strickland  and  the  master  of  ceremonies  came  to  fetch  us  in  two  coaches  of 
his  highness,  about  half  an  hour  past  one,  and  brought  us  to  Whitehall,  where 
twelve  trumpeters  m ere  ready,  sounding  against  our  coming : my  lady  Nieu- 
port  and  my  wife  were  brought  to  his  highness  presently,  the  one  by  Mr. 
Strickland,  and  the  other  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  received  us 
with  great  demonstrations  of  amity.  After  we  staid  a little,  we  were  conduct- 
ed into  another  room,  where  we  found  a table  ready  covered.  His  highness 
sat  on  one  side  of  it  alone,  my  lord  Bevering,  Nieuport,  and  myself,  at  the  upper 
end,  and  the  lord  president,  Laurence,  and  others,  next  to  us.  There  was  in 
the  same  room,  another  table  covered  for  other  lords  of  the  council  and  others  ; 
at  the  table  of  my  lady  protectress  dined  my  lady  Nieuport,  my  wife,  my  lady 
Lambert,  my  lord  protector’s  daughter,  and  mine.  The  music  played  all  the 
while  we  were  at  dinner.  The  lord  protector  had  us  into  another  room,  where 
the  lady  protectress  and  others  came  to  us,  where  we  had  also  music,  and 
voices  and  a psalm  sung,  which  his  highness  gave  us,  and  told  us,  that  it  was 
yet  the  best  paper  that  had  been  exchanged  between  us ; and  from  thence  we 
were  had  into  a gallery  next  the  river,  where  we  walked  with  his  highness  about 
half  an  hour,  and  then  took  our  leaves,  and  were  conducted  back  again  to  our 
houses  after  the  same  manner  as  we  were  brought.” 
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BOOK  advocated,*  added  to  all  the  cares  by  which  he  was  sur- 
XTV.  rounded,  shook  even  his  iron  nerves,f  and  hastened  his 
dissolution:  he  died  of  a tertian  ague,  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
His  death,  tember,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  a day 
which  he  reckoned  auspicious,  from  its  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.^  He  was  59  years 
of  age. 

• In  a pamphlet  entitled,  Killing  no  Murder. 

In  the  Cromwelliana,  there  are  two  fac  similies  of  Cromwell’s  signature, 
in  the  one,  “ O.  Cromwell,”  dated  October  15th,  1651,  the  strokes  are  bold 
and  firm.  The  other,  “ Oliver  P,”  dated  August,  1657,  is  in  a weak  trembling 
hand,  and  not  one  even  line  in  it. 

I A number  of  discordant  accounts  are  given  of  the  death  of  Cromwell. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  a pamphlet,  entitled,  A Collection  of 
several  passages,  concerning  his  late  highness,  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the 
time  of  his  sickness,  &c. : written  by  one  that  was  then  groom  of  his  bedcham- 
ber, [major  Butler,]  Quarto,  London,  1659.  “ After  his  return  to  Whitehall, 

his  sickness  increasing  upon  him,  he  was  observed  to  be  in  a very  spiritual 
frame  of  heart,  and  full  of  holy  expressions,  a little  whereof,  it  was  my  comfort 
to  meet  with,  the  very  night  before  the  Lord  took  him  to  his  everlasting  rest, 
which  were  to  this  purpose,  following,  viz.  “ Truly  God  is  good,  he  is 

— he  will  not” there  his  speech  failed  him ; but  as  I apprehend,  it  was, 

‘he  will  not  leave  me.’  This  saying  that  God  was  good,  he  frequently  used 
all  along,  and  would  speak  it  with  much  cheerfulness  and  fervour  of  spirit  in 
the  midst  of  his  pain.  Again  he  said,  I would  willingly  live,  to  be  farther 
serviceable  to  God  and  his  people,  but  my  work  is  done,  yet  God  will  be 
with  his  people.  He  was  very  restless  most  part  of  the  night,  speaking  often 
to  himself,  and  there  being  something  offered  him  to  drink,  he  was  de- 
sired to  take  the  same,  and  endeavour  to  sleep,  unto  which  he  answered, 

‘ It  is  not  my  design  to  drink  or  to  sleep,  but  my  design  is  to  make  what 
haste  1 can  to  be  gone.’  Afterwards  towards  morning,  using  diverse  holy 
expressions,  implying  much  inward  consolation  and  peace.  Among  the  rest, 
he  spoke  some  exceeding  self-debasing  words,  annihilating  and  judging  him. 
self.”  That  he  was  much  affected  by  the  decease  of  his  favourite  daughter, 
who  died  only  about  a month  before  him,  is  well  known,  for  he  was  a most  af- 
fectionate father ; but  the  story  of  her  dying  reproaches,  having  awakened  his 
remorse,  is  extremely  apocryphal,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  sentiments  of 
self-abasement  which  he  uttered  may  have  been  misrepresented  as  the  workings 
of  remorse.  .Two  or  three  days  before  he  died,  he  put  up  the  following  prayer,, 
which  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  ridicule  with  which  the  royalists  de- 
scribe his  last  scene.  “ Lord,  although  I am  a miserable  and  wretched  crea- 
ture, I am  in  covenant  with  thee,  through  grace,  and  I may,  I will  come  to 
thee  for  thy  people,  thou  hast  made  me,  though  very  unworthy,  a mean  instru- 
ment to  do  them  some  good,  and  thee  service  ; and  many  of  them  have  set  too 
high  a value  upon  me,  though  others  wish  and  would  be  glad  of  my  death  : but. 
Lord,  however  thou  dost  dispose  of  me,  continue  and  go  on  to  do  good  for 
them,  give  them  consistency  of  judgment,  one  heart  and  mutual  love,  and  go 
on  to  deliver  them,  and  with  the  work  of  reformation,  and  make  the  name  of 
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xciv.  This  extraordinary  man  has  been  represented  as  a BOOK 
profligate  debauchee,  who  became  first  an  enthusiast  and  XIV. 
next  an  hypocrite ; who  excited  rebellion,  murdered  his  so- 
vereign  and  betrayed  the  liberties  of  his  country;  and  the 
presbyterians,  royalists,  and  republicans,  as  they  all  sincere- 
ly detested,  have  united  in  depicting  him  in  the  blackest  co- 
lours, because  each,  in  their  attempts  to  grasp  exclusively 
on  power,  were  compelled  to  bow  to  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  and  fortune.  Of  his  early  profligacy  there  are  no 
proofs  ; and  a man,  who  became  the  regular  settled  head  of  Character, 
a family  at  twenty-one,  who  was  an  obedient  son,  an  affec- 
tionate and  beloved  husband,  a kind  and  indulgent  parent, 
from  that  period,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  attained 
to  a pitch  of  very  deep  depravity  before.  The  charge  of 
religious  hypocrisy  was  never  brought  against  him  by  those 
best  qualified  to  judge — his  religious  antagonists ; nor  are 
there  any  well  attested  instances  adduced  to  justify  the 
charge : to  the  last  he  was  regular  in  his  public  and  private 
devotions,  and  the  uniform  morality  of  his  domestic  life  has 
never  been  challenged.  Baxter,  who  was  unfriendly,  but 
too  upright  to  defame,  says,  ‘‘  that  he  had  a zeal  for  reli- 
gion, meant  honestly,  and  was  pious  in  the  main  course  of 
his  life,  till  prosperity  corrupted  him.”  In  his  political  pro- 
gress he  rose  gradually  with  events,  and  his  capacity  seemed 
to  expand  with  his  situation  ; his  great  sagacity  enabled 
him  to  discern,  almost  intuitively,  the  instruments  most  pro- 
per to  suit  his  purpose,  and  his  decision  allowed  no  oppor- 
tunity to  escape ; he  did  not  create  circumstances ; but  his 
forte  lay  in  instantly  perceiving  their  bearing,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  them.  That  he  w^as  sincere,  at  first,  together 
with  Hampden  and  the  patriots  who  opposed  the  illegal 
measures  of  Charles,  in  seeking  only  a redress  of  grievances, 
and  security  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  I am  fully  per- 
suaded ; that  he  and  his  party  were  truly  desirous  to  restore 
the  king,  in  opposition  to  the  presbyterians,  is,  I think,  also 

Christ  glorious  in  the  world ; teach  these  who  look  too  much  upon  thy  instru- 
ments to  depend  more  upon  thyself,  pardon  such  as  desire  to  trample  upon  the 
dust  of  a poor  worm,  for  they  are  thy  people  too.  And  pardon  the  folly  of  this 
short  prayer,  even  for  Jesus  Christ’s  sake,  and  give  us  a good  night,  if  it  be 
thy  pleasure.” 
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sufficiently  plain  ; nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, more  active  than  others  in  bringing  that  monarch  to 
the  block.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  the  self-denying  or- 
dinance was  virtually  repealed,  and  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment again  fell  under  the  odium  of  wishing  to  prolong  their 
power  for  their  own  emolument ; and  the  nation  becoming 
weary  of  them,  the  opportunity  offered  the  general  by  the 
victory  at  Worcester  was  too  tempting  for  human  frailty  to 
resist.  Perhaps,  the  only  blameable  part  of  Oliver’s  cha- 
racter is,  that  he  sought  the  dazzling  pre-eminence  thus  pre- 
sented him  ; and  neither  his  contemporaries  nor  posterity 
have  had  the  generosity  to  forgive  his  yielding  to  the  current 
of  the  times,  which  carried  him  to  a chair  that  wanted  only 
to  have  been  hereditary  to  have  been  encircled  with  the  ra- 
diance of  almost  unsullied  glory. 


Richard — Protector. 

xcv.  Richard  succeeded  to  office,  amid  the  joyful  gratula- 
tions  of  the  people  : addresses  of  the  most  inviolable  attach- 
ment poured  in  from  every  quarter:  foreign  monarchs  vied  in 
their  embassies  of  condolence  and  amit)? ; and  for  six  months 
he  appeared  more  securely  seated  than  his  father  had  been  ; 
— the  nation  was  quiet,  and  not  a whisper  announced  the 
approaching  commotion.  The  necessities  of  the  state,  how- 
ever, required  supplies,  and  a parliament  became  requisite  to 
raise  them  ; in  resorting  to  this  measure,  the  young  protector 
unfortunately  did  not  throw  himself  upon  the  fair  affections 
of  the  people,  by  allowing  the  more  equal  method  of  choosing 
representatives,  appointed  by  the  instrument  of  government, 
to  be  followed  ; but,  in  order  to  secure  a pliant  majority, 
violated  the  constitutional  charter,  and  restored  the  rotten 
boroughs,  which,  however  serviceable  under  an  old  establish- 
ed system,  were  found  totally  useless  to  support  a new  one. 
The  elections  for  Scotland  were  more  complete  than  any 
that  had  ever  taken  place  since  the  union  ; and  among  the 
commoners  Argyle  appeared  for  the  first  time,  the  ruling 
powers  having  hitherto  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  his 
obtaining  a seat ; but  now,  from  mistaken  policy,  the  protec- 
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tor  courted  the  royalist  party  in  both  kingdoms,  as  a coun- 
terpoise to  the  violent  republicans,  who  were  the  chief  object 
of  his  fear.  According  to  the  example  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment, the  commons  commenced  by  an  investigation  of  their 
grievances ; when,  in  order  to  overawe  their  debates,  or 
counteract  their  dissensions,  Richard  was  persuaded  to  as- 
semble a general  council  of  officers,  under  the  direction  of 
his  uncle  Desborough  and  his  brother-in-law  Fleetwood. 
This  formidable  board,  perceiving  their  own  strength,  com- 
pelled him  to  dissolve  the  parliament ; and  he,  finding  him- 
self unequal  to  the  task  of  managing  the  helm,  during  the 
conflicts  of  such  turbulent  elements,  resigned  without  a strug- 
gle his  unenviable  exaltation,  and  retired  to  enjoy  a blood- 
less and  tranquil  privacy. 

xcvi.  For  some  days  a military  anarchy  reigned ; but  the 
republicans  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  old  parliament,  which 
had  been  forcibly  dissolved  by  Cromwell,  was  restored.  A 
council  of  state  was  immediately  nominated.  Fleetwood  was 
appointed  general  of  the  army,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
house,  in  whose  name  all  commissions  in  the  army  were  di- 
rected to  run.  But  the  military  were  dissatisfied  and  divid- 
ed ; and  the  cavaliers,  who  hoped  that  the  favourable  moment 
was  arrived  for  restoring  the  king,  projected  a rising  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  so  certain  were  they  of  suc- 
ceeding, that  Charles,  wfith  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  had 
already  arrived  at  Calais  to  watch  its  progress,  and  be  ready 
to  appear  in  person,  when  the  design  was  betrayed  by  sir 
Richard  Willis.  Sir  George  Booth,  a presbyterian,  seiz- 
ed Chester,  and  declared  for  a free  parliament ; but,  sur- 
prised by  Lambert,  his  forces  did  not  stand  the  first  charge, 
and  this  victory  was  calculated  to  extinguish  the  last  hopes 
of  the  royalists.  The  dissensions  of  the  generals  themselves, 
however,  were  destined  to  accomplish  what  the  plots  and 
arms  of  the  others  in  vain  attempted.  Lambert  aimed  at 
the  protectorship ; and,  having  gained  the  inferior  officers, 
petitioned  parliament  to  confirm  Fleetwood  commander-in- 
chief,  himself  as  his  lieutenant,  Desborough,  lieutenant-ge- 
neral of  the  horse,  and  Monk  as  major-general  of  the  foot. 
Parliament  refused  the  petition,  and  voted  it  high  treason 
to  levy  money  without  their  consent.  To  this  Lambert  re- 
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plied  by  marching  his  troops  to  Westminster,  and  dispers- 
ing the  powerless  assembly,  already  degraded  in  public  opin- 
ion by  the  ridiculous  appellation  of  the  Rump.  The  offi- 
cers, once  more  masters,  substituted  a committee  of  safety, 
of  which  Warriston  was  made  president,  for  the  council 
of  state ; and  the  soldiers,  conscious  of  their  own  superiori- 
ty, soon  evinced  the  pernicious  effects  of  military  ascenden- 
cy, in  the  intolerable  insolence  they  assumed  toward  the 
people ; while  the  people,  harassed  with  a rejietition  of  change, 
longed  for  the  establishment  of  any  government  that  pro- 
mised to  be  permanent.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  Scotland, 
and  on  the  decision  of  Monk  hung  the  fate  of  the  parties. 

xcvii.  Selfish,  calculating,  and  taciturn,  this  general  had 
contrived  to  serve  all  factions,  without  being  denounced  for 
actual  treachery  to  any,  but  with  strong  suspicions  of  being 
false  to  all — one  instance  of  the  happy  effect  of  good  fortune 
upon  character — for  he  never  deserted  a party  till  it  was  fall- 
ing; and  however  inconstant  to  his  friends,  he  always  con- 
trived to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  successful.  He  had  been 
first  sent  to  Ireland  by  parliament,  to  serve  against  the  rebels; 
but  deserting  their  cause,  he  returned  a royalist  to  England, 
to  assist  in  subduing  his  former  employers.  Taken  prison- 
er at  Nantwich,  he  remained  two  years  in  the  Tower,  and 
when  released,  was  again  engaged  in  the  parliament  service 
in  Ireland,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  as  suspected. 
When  Charles  11.  invaded  Scotland,  professing  an  ardent 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  solicited  and  obtained 
a command  in  the  army  sent  to  fight  against  him;  he  followed 
the  fortune  of  Oliver,  and  expressed  the  most  profound  at- 
tachment to  Richard  Cromwell ; on  the  momentary  revival 
of  the  long  parliament,  he  declared  his  entire  devotion  to  it. 
While  the  premature  risings  of  the  royalists  were  crushed, 
he  remained  still ; but  when  Booth  declared  for  a free  par- 
liament, the  presbyterians,  if  they  did  not  count  upon  his  as- 
sistance, at  least  calculated  upon  his  neutrality.*  Upon 
Lambert’s  forcible  dispersion  of  the  Rump,  he  immediately 
declared  for  parliament,  and  dismissing  as  many  of  his  sec- 
tarian officers  as  he  could,  he  filled  their  places  with  old 
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Scottish  soldiers, ‘collected  his  scattered  forces,  and  prepared 
for  marching  to  Enfjland. 

xcviii.  With  the  most  solemn  imprecations,  he  protested 
that  he  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  settlement  of  the 
nation  in  a free  commonwealth,  and  the  defence  of  godliness 
and  godly  men ; and  had  the  parliament  been  able  to  regain 
their  seats.  Monk,  most  probably,  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  as  duke  of  Albemarle.  But  he  possessed,  as  gene- 
ral-in-chief  of  the  Scottish  army,  advantages,  of  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  avail  himself ; his  force  though  small,  were 
strictly  disciplined,  and  had  been  regularly  paid.  The  uni- 
versal impression  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  favourably  inclined 
to  the  presbyterian  interest,  enabled  him  to  anticipate  the 
taxes,  and  obtain  an  extraordinary  subsidy  from  the  com- 
missioners of  the  shires,  wdiom  he  hastily  assembled  on  the 
occasion.*  To  them  he  recommended  the  preservation  of 
internal  tranquillity ; and  leaving  a division  of  his  army  to 
assist  them,  he  rendezvoused  the  rest  at  Coldstream,  and 
garrisoned  Berwick.  Here  he  was  met  by  a number  of 
Scottish  nobles,  who  offered  to  raise  a force  to  assist  him  ; 
he,  however,  dreading  the  effect  it  might  have  in  England, 
declined  the  offer,  but  promised,  if  necessity  required,  he 
would  retire  upon  Stirling,  and  accept  their  assistance.  Lam- 
bert was  advancing  with  a superior  force  to  oppose  him,  but 
the  vote  of  parliament  had  deprived  him  of  the  means  of 
subsistence ; and  reduced  to  live  at  free  quarters,  he  render- 
ed the  country  hostile  as  he  advanced.  Monk,  who  knew 
this,  in  order  to  procrastinate,  sent  three  officers  to  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety — as  if  to  negotiate — and  likewise 
amused  Lambert  with  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment ; but  when  he  found  the  aspect  of  affairs  changed,  and 
the  prospect  either  of  establishing  himself,  or  restoring  the 
king,  become  probable,  he  broke  with  the  committee,  alleg- 
ing that  his  commissioners  had  exceeded  their  powers  ; and 
his  rival,  the  dupe  of  his  negotiations,  had  in  the  interim  lost 
his  army  by  desertion.  The  members  of  the  late  parliament, 
believing,  or  affecting  to  believe,  the  repeated  solemn  protes- 
tations of  Monk,  re-assembled,  26th  December,  sixteen  hun- 
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(Ired  and  fifty-nine.  Monk  entered  Englalid  the  2d  Janu- 
ary, one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty.  He  was  met  by 
a letter  from  Lenthal,  the  speaker,  informing  him  of  the  late 
transactions,  thanking  him  for  his  kind  intentions,  but  at  the 
same  time  hinting,  that,  as  his  presence  in  London  was  now 
rendered  unnecessary,  they  would  willingly  dispense  with  his 
nearer  approach.  He  disregarded  the  message,  and  conti- 
nued his  march  ; but  still  without  publicly  declaring  his  in- 
tentions, At  York  he  refused  to  concur  with  lord  Fairfax, 
who  wished  to  restore  the  kins:  with  such  restrictions  as  would 
have  secured  the  grand  object  for  which  so  much  blood  had 
been  shed,  and  the  nation  convulsed  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years ; and  by  his  multiplied  oaths  and  asseverations,  col- 
lected around  him  the  friends  of  parliament,  and  the  military, 
who  had  declared  aijainst  the  house  of  Stuart.  At  his  de~ 
sire,  also,  James  Sharp,  minister,  was  sent  by  the  Scottish 
presbyterians  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  their  church. 

xcix.  Probabilities  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  assertion, 
that  Monk,  to  the  last  moment  of  plausible  hope,  encouraged 
the  idea  of  succeeding  Cromwell,  and  that  it  was  not  till  he 
perceived  the  impracticability  of  this  scheme,  that  he  formed 
the  resolution  of  recalling  Charles.  Not  long  after  his  arri- 
val in  London,  the  common  council,  dissatisfied  both  with  par- 
liament and  the  army,  resolved  that  they  would  pay  no  more 
taxes  till  levied  by  a free  parliament,  and  began  to  fortify  the 
citv.  The  council  of  state,  of  whom  Monk  was  one,  immediate- 
ly ordered  the  general  to  seize  twelve  of  the  common  council 
men,  and  destroy  the  fortifications;  orders  which  he  punctu- 
ally obeyed,  by  arresting  eleven  of  the  members,  and  pulling 
down  the  chains,  gates,  and  portcullisses.  Finding  that  this 
conduct  had  endangered  his  interest  in  the  city,  he,  with  his 
wonted  dissimulation,  lamented  to  the  presbyterian  leaders, 
that  the  duty  had  been  forced  upon  him,  and  declared  him- 
self for  a free  parliament.  The  multitude,  on  being  joined  by 
the  chief  of  the  military,  expressed  their  joy  in  bonfires  ; and 
“ rumps,’’  in  derision  of  the  fragment  of  a parliament  then 
sitting,  were  roasted  in  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis.  The 
secluded  members  now  returned,  and  a number  of  the  re- 
publicans leaving  the  house  in  disgust,  a majority  of  presby- 
terians remained,  who  voted  the  revival  of  the  solemn  league 
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and  covenant,  and  were  for  proceeding  to  establish  order;  BOOK 
but  Monk,  who  perceived  that  he  stood  upon  a precipice, 
suspected  by  the  parliament,  and  not  trusted  by  the  army,  i860, 
having  obtained  a vote,  constituting  him  captain-general  of  Appointed 
the  forces,  desired  them  to  dissolve  themselves,  and  issue 
writs  for  a new  parliament.  Whatever  intercourse  Monk  forces, 
had  with  Charles,  previously  to  the  meeting  of  this  parlia- 
ment, is  very  imperfectly  known ; that  he  had  had  some  is 
certain  ; but  the  exiled  king,  up  to  nearly  this  date,  had  cer- 
tainly little  reliance  upon  him  for  his  restoration.  He  had 
repaired  to  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  solicit  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  had  conformed  to  the  popish  religion,  in  order 
to  procure  it ; but  he  could  not  obtain  an  interview  with  Ma» 
zarine,  and  accepted,  as  a charitable  donation,  a few  thousand 
pistoles  from  the  Spanish  minister.  In  despair  he  had  re- 
turned to  Brussels,  and,  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  last  par- 
liament, considered  his  affairs  as  desperate.* 

c.  The  majority  of  the  new  parliament,  again  composed 
of  lords  and  commons,  consisted  of  presbyterians  and  cava- 
liers ; and  both  were  willing  to  acquiesce  in  recalling  the 
king ; only  the  former  wished  to  secure  the  liberty  and  reli- 
gion of  the  country — the  latter,  the  posts,  places,  and  pen- 
sions of  the  court.  The  heads  of  the  government  in  Ireland 
had  begun  to  negotiate,  the  fleet  was  ready  to  join,  and  Scot- 
land was  ripe  for  receiving  her  king,  when  Monk,  whose  in- 
trigue with  France  had  been  discovered,  and  who  must  have 
known  that  he  was  universally  hated  by  all  parties,  deter- 
mined to  make  a merit  of  necessity,  and  promote  his  own 
individual  advancement,  by  sacrificing  his  principles,  his 
country,  and  his  friends,  at  the  shrine  of  unlimited  monar- 
chy.f Sir  John  Grenville,  an  agent  from  Charles,  was  then 

* Locke  says,  that  Monk  had  agreed  with  Cardinal  Mazarine  to  usurp  the 
supreme  authority,  and  that  Mazarine  had  engaged  to  support  him ; but  his 
wife,  who  w'as  a strong  royalist,  had  secreted  herself  behind  the  hangings  of  the 
room,  overheard  the  bargain,  and  communicated  it,  by  her  brother,  to  sir  Ash- 
ley Cooper,  who,  summoning  a council  of  state,  indirectly  charged  Monk  ; but 
proposed  that,  to  remove  all  suspicion,  he  should  consent  on  the  instant,  to  take 
away  their  commissions  from  certain  officers  of  the  army,  and  give  them  to 
others,  whom  he  named.  By  this  means  the  army  ceased  to  be  at  Monk’s  de- 
votion, and  he  became  a royalist. 

f Monk  had  not  certainly  determined,  March  26th,  at  which  time.  Sharp, 
the  Scottish  clerical  deputy,  writes  to  Mr.  Douglas,  that  the  English,  on  the  dis- 
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admitted  to  a private  interview  with  the  general,  and  carried 
over  to  the  king  professions  of  loyalty,  and  of  a desire  to 
promote  his  cause  ; at  the  same  time,  intimating  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  it  would  be  desirable  for  him  to  remove  from  Brus- 
sefs,  lest  he  might  be  detained  as  an  hostage  for  Dunkirk  or 
Jamaica.  With  this  suggestion  the  king  immediately  com- 
plied, and  Grenville  returned  to  England. 

ci.  As  soon  as  parliament  met,  from  the  tone  of  the 
speeches,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  heard,  it 
was  readily  perceived  that  the  restoration  of  the  king  was 
anticipated ; and  sir  John  Grenville  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  commons,  who  delivered  a letter  from  the 
king,  and  a declaration,  which  was  ordered  to  be  imme- 
diately read.  The  king  expressed  his  desire  to  heal  the 
bleeding  wounds  of  the  country,  and  ensure  a full  and  entire 
administration  of  justice  throughout  the  land  ; a free  par- 
don and  indemnity  was  granted  to  all,  with  the  insidious 
exception  only  of  those  whom  the  parliament  should  except ; 
complete  liberty  of  conscience  was  promised  ; and  his  consent 
to  any  act  of  parliament  that  might  secure  it.  All  sales  and 
alienations  of  land  made  during  the  distractions  w'ere  to  be 
regulated  by  act  of  parliament ; and  the  army  w as  not  only  to 
be  satisfied,  with  regard  to  arrears,  but  continued  in  pay. 
The  commons,  notwithstanding  the  universal  joyous  madness 
which  took  a momentary  possession  of  the  multitude,  and 
carried  even  the  reflecting  along  with  them,  seemed  willing 
that  some  limitation  should  be  set  to  the  powder  of  the  crown; 
and  sir  Matthew'  Hale — one  of  the  most  venerated  names  in 
English  history — proposed  that  a committee  might  be  ap- 
pointed, to  look  into  the  propositions  that  had  been  made, 
and  the  concessions  that  had  been  offered  by  the  late  king, 
and  from  thence  digest  such  propositions  as  they  should 
think  fit  to  be  sent  over  to  the  present ; and  the  motion  was 

solution  of  the  rump  parliament,  were  willing  that  Scotland  should  be  as  free 
as  they ; but  that  “ the  general  is  for  keeping  us  in  subjection,  till  he  see  how 
matters  go  in  the  parliament.” — Wodrow’s  Introduction  The  whole  or 
the  correspondence  there  shows  clearly  the  indecision  of  Monk,  till  all  hope  of 
his  own  exaltation  had  fled  ; and  accounts  for  his  hatred  to  the  presbyterians, 
whom  be  had  hitherto  favoured,  as  they  appear  chiefly  to  have  frustrated  his 
schemes,  and,  to  their  own  destruction,  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  in 
the  king. 
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seconded ; but  Monk,  who  saw  that  any  conditions  imposed  BOOK 

on  the  monarch  might  operate  unfavourably  towards  him- 

self,  interposed,  and  informed  the  house,  that  from  the  num-  1660 

her  of  incendiaries  in  the  kinofdom,  he  could  not  answer  for 

• ° 1 -r  1 rules  It. 

the  peace  either  of  the  nation  or  the  army,  if  the  treaty  was 

delayed. 

cii.  The  declaration  of  a military  chief  in  revolutionary 
times,  is,  in  common,  tantamount  to  a command ; and  the 
house  of  commons,  who  dreaded  the  return  of  the  republi- 
cans, and  were  aware  that  Monk  might,  in  the  present  fer- 
ment of  men’s  minds,  bring  in  the  king  without  them,  sway- 
ed too  by  their  individual  hopes  or  fears,  acquiesced  with 
the  lords  in  committing  themselves  and  the  nation  entirely 
to  the  generosity  of  the  king.  A deputation  from  both 
houses  was  sent  to  Breda,  to  invite  him  over ; and  foreign 
powers,  astonished  at  the  unexpected  change,  hastened  to  of- 
fer an  assistance  that  was  no  longer  needed.  He  entered  The  king 
London  on  his  birth-day,  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  and,  amid  the  blessings  and 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  took  possession  of  Whitehall ; 
whence,  twenty  years  before,  his  father  had  secretly  with- 
drawn to  avoid  their  execrations.  He  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ensuring  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  throne,  such  as  monarchs  seldom  are  favoured 
lO  possess  ; but  there  are  few  instances  of  princes,  who  have 
regained  the  stations  from  whence  they  had  been  driven,  up- 
on whom  personal  or  family  misfortunes  had  ever  any  salu- 
tary effect,  or  to  whom  the  school  of  adversity  has  been  a 
school  of  wisdom. 
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ceedings of  Parliament — Trial  and  execution  of  Warriston — The  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  Council  barbarously  executed  by  the  Military. — Court  of  High 
Commission  again  introduced. — Turner’s  proceedings  in  the  West — Outed 
ministers  hold  Conventicles. — Lauderdale  imposes  the  Act  of  Fines — Dal- 
ziel  and  Drummond  appointed  Commanders. — Rising  of  the  South  and 
West  defeated  at  Pentland. — Execution  of  Macculloch  of  Barholm  and  nine 
others. — Neilson  of  Corsack  tortured. — Hugh  M‘Kail. — Executions  in  the 
West — Barbarous  proceedings  of  Dalziel. — Absentees  subjected  to  con- 
demnation for  High  Treason. — Sharpe  and  Rothes  removed  from  the  Coun- 
cil— Western  Army  reduced — Bond  to  keep  the  peace  adopted. — Trial 
of  Turner  and  Bannatyne — Mitchell’s  attempt  to  assassinate  Sharpe. — The 
Indulgence. — Proposals  for  a Union  revived — Lauderdale  Commissioner. 
— Proceedings  of  Parliament. — Severe  acts  against  Conventicles. — Roman 
Catholics  protected. — Leighton’s  plan  for  an  accommodation, — Proceedings 
of  Commissioners  to  treat  of  the  Union. — 1660-1670. 

BOOK  Never  was  a prince  restored  to  his  dominions  under  fair- 
XV.  er  auspices  than  Charles  II.  ; and  never — if  we  except  the 
1660.  recent  instance  of  Ferdinand  the  beloved  toward  Spain — 
Charles  H.  did  a prince  requite  a people  who  had  stood  by  him  in  the 
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time  of  his  lowest  depression,  and  shed  torrents  of  blood  in 
his  behalf,  with  more  infamous  ino-ratitude  than  he  did  the 
people  of  Scotland.  The  best  friends  of  the  monarchy,  the 
constitutional  supporters  of  the  throne,  were  rewarded  for 
their  attachment  to  a family  whose  principles  were  incom- 
patible with  religious  or  political  freedom,  by  persecution, 
proscription,  and  death;  while  those  who  had  skulked  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  or  who  apostatized  from  their  earlier  and 
more  honourable  profession,  were  promoted  to  be  the 
scourges  of  their  devoted  co-patriots,  to  send  them  to  prison, 
banishment  and  execution,  to  revel  on  their  fines,  and  to 
share  their  estates. 

II.  Immediately  on  the  king’s  return,  numbers  of  the  Scottish 
expectants  flocked  to  London  ; and,  as  the  ancient  kingdom 
had  regained  its  independence,  the  chief  offices  of  state  were 
the  objects  of  pursuit.  To  these  all  who  had  supported  the 
cause  of  royalty  laid  claim  ; and,  as  almost  every  noble  family 
in  Scotland  could  plead  dilapidated  estates,  family  sufferings, 
or  personal  services,  an  arrangement  which  should  include  all 
was  impossible;  and  it  would  have  been  a painful  situation  for 
the  king,  had  he  possessed  ordinary  feelings,  to  decide  on  the 
respective  merits  of  the  applicants.  But  Charles  got  rid  at 
once  of  his  burden  of  gratitude  and  of  any  uneasy  sensations, 
by  appointing  a few  of  those  who  had  first  obtained  his  ear, 
and  who  he  thought  would  be  most  subservient  to  his  will,  to 
arrange  his  government.  The  chief  of  his  counsellors  was 
Hyde,  shortly  after  created  lord  Clarendon,  a staunch  cava- 
lier, whose  mind  had  become  contracted  and  selfish  in  exile, 
and  who  was  bigotedly  attached  to  episcopacy,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  he  deemed  essential  to  the  stability  of  the 
throne  : and  the  appointment  of  the  Scottish  officers  of  state 
was  unfortunately  much  influenced  by  him.  Middleton, 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  by  his  valour,^  and  who  pos- 
sessed nearly  all  the  bad  qualities  incidental  to  a soldier  of 
fortune,  was  the  friend  of  Hyde ; and,  attached  to  no  reli- 
gion himself,  was  ready  to  adopt  and  enforce  whatever  his 
patron  chose  to  prescribe.  Him,  the  English  chancellor, 

* Middleton  had  been  a pikeman  in  colonel  Hepburn’s  regiment  in  France. 
Kirkton,  p.  66. 
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procured  to  be  named  commissioner  to  the  next  parliament 
— an  office  equal  to  vice-king.  Lauderdale,  who  had  studi- 
ed the  king’s  temper  when  formerly  with  him,  and  knew  the 
immense  advantage  of  being  near  his  person,  as  soon  as  he 
was  set  at  liberty  from  the  Tower,  had  gone  to  Charles  at 
the  Hague,  attended  him  home,  and  now  procured  for  him- 
self the  office  of  secretary,  as  well  as  to  be  nominated  Scot- 
tish gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.,^  The  earl  of  Rothes 
was  appointed  president  of  the  council ; Glencairn,  chan- 
cellor ; Crawford,  treasurer ; Marischall,  lord  privy  seal ; 
sir  Archibald  Primrose,  clerk  register;*]*  and  sir  John  Flet- 
cher, lord  advocate. 

III.  As  soon  as  these  high  situations  were  filled,  several 
meetings  were  held,  by  the  king’s  authority,  of  all  the  Scot- 
tlshmen  of  rank  in  London,  at  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford ; when  the  presbj^terians,  who  were  most  numerous, 
carried,  that  the  committee  of  estates,  nominated  by  the  par- 
liament held  at  Stirling,  1650,  should  manage  all  affairs  till 
a new  parliament  assembled.  At  one  of  these  meetings, 
however,  an  objection  was  started  as  to  the  legality  of  that 
parliament,  wdiich  being  afterw'ards  extended,  occasioned  all 
the  misfortunes  in  which  Scotland  was  involved  for  upwards 
of  another  quarter  of  a century.  M‘Kenzie  of  Tarbet  in- 
sisted that  the  parliament  of  1650,  from  which  the  commit- 
tee derived  their  authority,  was  neither  legal  nor  free  : but 
w^as,  in  fact,  a continuation  of  the  rebellion,  as  all  the  roy- 
alists who  had  served  under  Montrose  were  excluded.  The 
king  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  objection  ; nor  was  it 
till  after  the  representations  of  Lauderdale  and  Crawford 


* Sir  George  Mackenzie,  says  Clarendon,  who  was  jealous  of  Lauderdale’s 
influence  with  the  king,  insidiously  proposed  to  him  the  office  of  chancellor, 
and  afterwards,  together  with  Middleton,  proposed  lord  Newburgh  for  the 
secretaryship ; but  Lauderdale,  who  anxiously  desired  to  remain  in  London, 
obtained  a pension  for  the  former  secretary,  and  Newburgh  was  preferred  to 
be  captain  of  his  majesty’s  guards,  p.  9. 

f “ Sir  William  Fleming  was  made  clerk  of  the  register,  a place  of  great 
gain,  for  which  he  was  as  fitt  as  to  be  proflessor  of  metaphysicks  in  ane  uni- 
versity; but  he  was  so  wise  as  to  sell  it  to  sir  Archibald  Primrose,  who  could 
husband  it  better.”  Kirkton,  p.  66.  Mackenzie  alleges,  that  sir  Archibald’s 
“ impudence,  the  surest  method  of  rising  at  court,”  “ did  procure  it  for  him 
blit  allows  at  the  same  time,  he  paid  a sum  to  Fleming,  who  had  the  grants 
Hist.  p.  10. 
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liiul  convinced  liim  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  Scotland  BOOK 
had  opposed  Montrose,  and  that  it  would  excite  an  univer- 
sal  dissatisfaction — impolitic,  if  not  dangerous — at  the  com*  leeo. 
mencement  of  a new  era,  that  the  opposition  was  dropped 
for  the  present,  and  the  committee  allowed  to  act. 

IV.  In  the  interim,  as  a specimen  of  the  conduct  intended 

to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  Scotland,  warrants  were  sent 
down  for  apprehending  sir  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston,  Arrest- 
sir  John  Chiesly,  and  sir  James  Stewart.  Stewart,  who  , 

. . Edinburgh. 

was  provost  of  Edinburgh,  was  ordered,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
to  seize  sir  John,  then  in  the  city  on  business,  and  carry  him 
to  the  castle.  His  lordship  obeyed,  and  lodged  the  knight; 
but  when  about  to  take  leave,  was  informed  that  he  himself 
was  a prisoner.  Warriston,  who  was  fortunately  absent,  on 
hearing  of  the  arrest  of  his  friends,  left  the  country,  and 
escaped  for  the  time.  The  marquis  of  Argyle,  was  about 
the  same  time  seized  in  London.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
gracious  reception  given  to  all  the  Scottish  nobility,  he  had 
sent  his  son.  Lorn,  to  court;  and,  finding  that  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Charles,  was  himself  encouraged  to  proceed  to 
the  capital.  On  his  arrival,  he  went  to  Whitehall,  and 
Lorn,  who  had  easy  access  to  the  king,  requested  that  his 
father  might  be  permitted  to  kiss  his  majesty’s  hand.  But 
as  the  marquis  waited  in  the  privy  chamber,  which  was  ex- 
tremely crowded  with  English  nobility,  expecting  an  answer 
to  his  son’s  application,  sir  Edward  Walker,  king-at-arms.  Marquis  of 
intimated  to  him  a royal  order  for  seizing  his  person; — while  a Argyle Jm- 
whisper  circulated  that  he  had  been  accessory  to  the  late  mo-  London, 
narch’s  murder — and  he  was  instantly  hurried  to  the  Tower, 
without  being  allowed  to  see  the  king,  although  he  earnestly 
entreated  for  leave  ‘‘  only  once  to  speak  to  his  majesty.” 

V.  At  Edinburgh  the  committee  of  estates  resumed  their 
office,  by  dispersing  a number  of  the  remonstrants,  who  had  Remon- 
assembled  to  frame  an  humble  petition  to  the  king,  sending  strants  dis» 
their  leaders  to  jail,  and  forbidding  their  again  meeting  with- 

out  the  royal  permission.  But  in  order  to  sooth  the  resolu- 
tioners — who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied  either 
at  the  treatment  of  their  brethren  or  the  sectaries^ — a letter 

• Baillie,  “ that  moderate  writer,”  as  he  is  styled  by  Mr.  Laing,  thus  men- 
tions the  fate  of  men,  who  had  at  least  the  merit  of  consistency.  After  say- 
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was  sent  down  by  Sharpe — their  depute,  who  had  already 
betrayed  them — from  the  king,  expressing,  in  the  strongest 
language,  his  determination  to  preserve  and  protect  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  settled  by  law,  with- 
out violation.  But  the  fears  of  the  presbyterians  were  kept 
awake  by  the  base  obsequiousness  of  the  committee,  who  has- 
tened to  efface  the  inscriptions  from  the  tombs  of  Henderson 
in  Edinburgh,  and  George  Gillespie  at  Kirkaldy,  and  or- 
dered Rutherford’s  Lex  Rex  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman — acts  not  less  mean  than  useless.* 
Nor  were  their  fears  vain  ; Clarendon  had  declared  for  epis- 
copacy, in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Middleton  and  Glen- 
cairn  ; and  seduced  with  the  offer  of  the  primacy,  Sharpe 
aided  by  his  most  strenuous  endeavours  the  re-introduction 
of  that  prelacy  he  had  solemnly  abjured,  and  the  prostration 
of  the  system  he  had  been  especially  deputed  to  defend. 

VI.  Lauderdale  had  made  some  fruitless,  yet  probably,  at 
the  time,  sincere  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  presbytery 
He  was  more  successful  in  procuring  the  removal  of  the  Eng- 
lish garrisons,  which  Clarendon  wished  to  remain,  as  he  hated 
the  Scots,  whose  fanaticism,  he  said,  was  too  rebellious  to  be 
trusted  ; and  which  Monk,  now  Albemarle,  also  sought  to 
be  kept  up,  in  order  to  gratify  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 

ing,  “ It  was  justice  of  God  brought  Peters,  Harrison,  and  others,  to  a shame- 
ful death,  to  hang  up  the  bones  of  Oliver,  Bradshaw,  Ireton,  and  Pride,  on 
the  gibbet  at  Tyburn,”  he  adds,  “ and  to  disgrace  the  two  Godwins,  blind 
Milton,  Owen,  and  others  of  the  maleficent  crew.”  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 

* The  Lex  Rex  illustrates  and  defends  the  propriety  of  resisting  tyrannical 
sway,  while  it  asserts  the  necessity  of  upholding  regiment,  so  long  as  it  answers 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  established ; and  contrasts  the  absurdity  of  con- 
founding the  religious  duty  of  acknowledging  “ the  powers  that  be”  as  an  or- 
dinance of  God,  and  the  moral  duty  of  submitting  to  them  as  an  human  insti- 
tution, without  which  society  could  not  exist,  with  that  irrational  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience,  which  the  supporters  of  the  Stuarts  so  zealously  advocated, 
till  they  procured  the  final  expulsion  of  the  race.  It  goes  over  the  same  ground 
as  Buchanan,  but  enforces  it  more  from  the  scriptures ; and  in  particular,  has 
an  admirable  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  urged  by  king  James, 
Barclay,  and  others,  from  the  famous  passage  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel. 
Many  of  the  questions  discussed  in  it  are  now  obsolete ; but  in  sound,  mascu- 
line reasoning,  delivered  in  perspicuous,  energetic  language,  it  will  stand  com- 
parison with  any  production  of  that  day ; and  had  the  honour,  of  which  it  was 
not  unworthy,  of  being  burned  along  with  the  political  works  of  Buchanan  and 
Milton. 
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had  served  under  him,  and  his  own  avarice,  by  retaining  the 
command.  But  Lauderdale  pleaded  the  tried  loyalty  of  the 
Scots,  and,  perhaps,  with  more  effect,  the  money  it  would 
cost  his  majesty  to  maintain  the  citadels : they  were,  there- 
fore, ordered  to  be  thrown  down  ; and  the  ground  and  ma- 
terials were  disposed  of  under  his  direction  : — Ayr  to  the 
earl  of  Eglinton ; Inverness  to  the  earl  of  Moray ; and  Leith 
to  himself,  with  the  privilege  of  erecting  it  into  a burgh  of 
regality,  under  the  name  of  Charlestown,  in  honour  of  his 
majesty ; the  superiority  of  which,  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
was  forced  to  purchase  for  six  thousand  pounds  sterling — 
one  of  the  first  specimens  of  the  secretary’s  rapacity : yet  the 
measure  was  grateful  to  the  country  at  large,  who  were  glad 
to  get  rid  of  what  they  considered  as  the  badges  of  slavery.^ 
VII.  Middleton  entered  Scotland  with  regal  pomp.  At 
Musselburgh  he  was  met  by  a thousand  horse,  and  almost 
all  the  nobility  vied  in  doing  homage  to  the  representative  of 
the  sovereign.  His  sumptuous  mode  of  living  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  its  splendour  and  expense,  than  for  its  vi- 
cious extravagance  and  riot;  and,  while  the  nation  hailed 
the  unwonted  spectacle,  they  lamented  the  more  than  usual 
profligacy  of  a court.  Parliament  was  opened  with  the  ut- 
most magnificence  on  the  first  of  January,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-one ; when  the  regalia,  which  had  been 
secreted  in  the  north,  by  sir  John  Keith,  the  earl  Maris- 
chal’s  third  son,  was  produced,  and  carried  : the  crown  by 
the  earl  of  Crawford  ; the  sceptre  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland  ; 
and  the  sword  by  the  earl  of  Mar.  It  was  most  numerous- 
ly attended  ; and  never  did  a more  obsequious  assemblage 
convene.  The  nobles  were  all  anxious  to  be  present ; and 
the  members  for  counties  and  burghs,  who  had  been  cho- 
sen, chiefly  on  account  of  their  ultra-royalty,  pressed  for- 
ward, to  evince  the  propriety  of  the  choice.  All  the  lead- 
ing men  whose  devotion  to  the  crown  was  dubious,  were  ei- 
ther imprisoned  or  cited  to  appear  as  delinquents ; and,  as 
an  act  of  indemnity  had  intentionally  been  withheld,  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  might  have  advocated  the  rights  of  the 
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people  were  either  excluded  the  assembly,  or  forced  to  sur- 
render their  principles  to  their  fears.* 

VIII.  The  session  was  opened  by  a sermon,  preached  by 
Mr.  Robert  Douglas;  after  which,  Middleton  produced  his 
commission,  and  the  earl  of  Cassilis  moved  that  the  president 
sliould  be  chosen.  An  act,  however,  had  been  previously 
prepared,  rescinding  the  parliament’s  privilege  of  electing 
their  own  president,  and  restoring  that  seat  to  the  chancel- 
lor, in  virtue  of  his  office ; it  passed  unanimously,  and  Glen- 
cairn  accordingly  took  his  seat.  Annexed  to  this  act  was 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  be  taken  by  members  of  parlia- 
ment, containing  an  acknowledgment  of  the  king,  as  the  on- 
ly supreme  governor  of  the  kingdom,  over  all  persons,  and 
in  all  cases,  coupled  with  an  abjuration  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  foreign  prince,  power,  state,  or  person,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical— an  ensnaring  clause,  intending  to  delude  the  scru- 
pulous— as  if  the  supremacy  allowed  to  the  king  were  only 
asserting  the  right  of  a Christian  magistrate,  in  opposition  to 
the  dominion  of  the  pope.  The  presbyterians  viewed  it  as 
the  transference  of  an  antichristian  power  from  the  pontiff  to 
the  sovereign,  and  refused  to  take  it : the  earl  of  Cassilis 
and  the  laird  of  Kilbirnie,  however,  alone,  in  parliament, 
declined  the  oath,  unless  allowed  to  limit  the  royal  supre- 
macy to  civil  rnatters.f  It  was  then  proposed  to  elect  the 
lords  of  the  articles ; but  this  was  opposed  by  Tweedale 
and  Tarbet,  who  contended  that  the  institution  of  that  com- 
mittee, being  founded  merely  upon  parliamentary  usage, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  ought  not  to  be  resumed  ; 
that  it  was  a delegation  of  power  which  parliament  were 
not  warranted  in  transferring,  they  being  only  delegates 
themselves  ; and  their  previous  vote  prelimited  the  vote  of 
parliament:  the  objections  were,  however,  over-ruled,  the 
old  custom  revived,  and  afterwards  was  formally  established 
by  law.:]; 


* Mackenzie,  p.  24  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  449.  Burnet,  vol.  i p.  IGl. 
f They  afterwards  withdrew  from  the  house,  the  only  safe  way  in  which 
the  members  of  a Scottish  parliament  could  then  express  their  opposition  ; for 
although  the  commissioner  assented  to  such  being  the  meaning  of  the  oath,  he 
would  not  allow  the  explanation  to  be  registered. 

Acts  of  the  Scottish  Pari.  vol.  vii.  Mackenzie,  p.  17.  Wodrow,  vol.  i. 
p 214  Baillie,  vol-  ii  p,  4.51.  Larnont’s  Diary. 
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IX.  Previously  to  this,  the  meetings  of  parliament  had  been 
early  in  the  day  ; but  the  business,  after  the  appointment 
of  that  committee,  admitting  of  little  debate,  their  sessions 
were  commonly  held  in  the  afternoon  : an  innovation  pro- 
duced by  the  midnight  orgies  of  the  palace,  frequently  pro- 
tracted till  morning;  from  the  effects  of  which  the  nobility 
had  scarcely  recovered  when  called  upon  to  legislate,  in  the 
most  critical  conjuncture  in  which  a nation  could  be  placed ; 
and  their  acts  accorded  with  such  previous  preparation. 
They  proceeded  to  assert  the  prerogative  in  its  fullest  extent : 
— the  nomination  of  the  officers  of  state,  counsellors,  and 
lords  of  session,  was  declared  an  inherent  privilege  of  the 
crown,  which  his  sacred  majesty  and  his  royal  successors 
hold  direct  from  God  Almighty  ; the  power  of  the  militia, 
of  calling  and  dissolving  all  parliaments  or  public  assem- 
blies, were  declared  to  reside  in  the  sovereign  alone,  and 
any  such  meeting,  held  by  any  of  the  lieges,  upon  any  pre- 
text whatever,  was  declared  high  treason ; as  it  was  to  im- 
})ugn  the  act  that  made  it  so.  The  national  covenant  was 
first  assailed  indirectly,  by  an  act  asserting  the  king’s  royal 
prerogative  in  the  making  of  leagues,  and  the  convention  of 
his  subjects  ; which  having  passed  without  opposition,  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  was  then  annulled,  and  its  re- 
newal, without  his  majesty’s  special  warrant  and  approbation, 
prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties.  To  avoid  voting 
upon  this  question,  many  of  the  members  absented  them- 
selves ; but  Balmerino,  Cowper,  and  some  others,  absolutely 
withdrew.  The  ministers  made  one  attempt  to  stop  the  tor- 
rent ; but  it  was  an  expiring  effort : they  met  in  their  pro- 
vincial synods,  and  were  preparing  to  frame  supplications, 
when  they  w^ere  visited  by  messengers  from  parliament,  and 
ordered  to  disperse  under  pain  of  treason.  In  the  height  of 
their  zeal  for  their  restored  monarch,  the  estates,  notwith- 
standing their  exclamations  against  the  oppressions  of  the 
usurper,  offered  the  king  for  life  an  yearly  subsidy  to  the 
same  amount — forty  thousand  pounds  sterling:  thirty-two 
thousand  of  which  to  be  levied  out  of  the  excise  on  ale  and 
beer,  and  eight  thousand  out  of  the  customs,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  a guard  of  horse  and  foot,  to  secure  the  inter- 
nal tranquillity  of  the  state.  The  effects  of  this  tax,  which 
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was  rigorously  exacted,  were  ruinous  to  Scotland  : the  mo- 
ney, instead  of  circulating  through  the  land,  as  in  the  days 
of  Cromwell,  and  being  increased  by  remittances  from  Eng- 
land, was  either  suffered  to  lie  idle  in  the  castle  after  it  was 
collected,  or  carried  by  courtiers  out  of  the  country.* 

X.  But  the  wildest  and  most  outrageous  proceeding,  what 
struck  at  the  foundation  of  all  legal  security,  and  went  to 
overturn  the  essential  principles  of  government,  was  the  in- 
troduction of  a general  rescissory  act,  not  to  repeal  particu- 
lar acts  of  parliament,  but  to  annul  the  parliaments  them- 
selves, The  lords  of  the  articles,  tired  of  the  labour  of  re- 
scinding in  detail,  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  all  the  trouble- 
some restraints  upon  the  prerogative  by  one  dashing  sweep  ; 
and  a jocular  remark  of  Primrose,  that  the  better  and  shorter 
way  would  be  to  declare  all  the  proceedings  since  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-three,  irregular  and  unconstitu- 
tional, was  adopted  by  the  junto  at  a debauch  : the  draught 
of  a bill  to  this  effect,  carried  at  the  board  by  drunken  ac- 
clamation, was  passed  by  the  articles  without  inquiry,  and 
next  day  sent  to  be  ratified  in  parliament.  In  the  parlia- 
ment, however,  it  encountered  an  unlooked  for  opposition. 
The  grounds  upon  which  the  measure  was  supported  were, 
that  all  the  parliaments  which  had  met  since  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-three  were  held  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign,  and  were  in  fact  a series  of  rebellions ; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  his  majesty’s  prerogative  for 
calling  and  dissolving  parliaments,  asserted  in  their  late  act, 
by  rescinding  all  those  which  had  met  without  his  warrant, 
sat  after  he  had  dissolved  them,  or  had  continued  without 
the  presence  of  the  commissioner.  But  there  were  three  par- 


* The  remarks  of  sir  George  Mackenzie  on  this  subject  evince  how  differ- 
ently men  sometimes  feel,  in  cases  which  reach  their  own  pockets,  from  what 
they  do  in  oppressions  that  bear  down  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Sir  George 
justified  the  most  despotic  measures  of  the  worst  times  ; but  of  this  he  says, 
“ Subsidies  are  in  this,  like  to  the  devil ; both  are  more  easily  raised  than  laid. 
Pardon  me,  reader,  to  intreat  thee,  that  if  ever  thou  become  a member  of  par- 
liament, thou  consider  what  curses  are  daily  poured  out  by  the  many  poor,  hun- 
gry, and  oppressed  creatures,  upon  such  as  are  an  accession  to  the  imposing  of 
taxes ; for  they  not  only  torment  poor  people  for  the  present,  but  they  make 
way  for  new  ones,  and  new  taxes  are  the  only  means  to  make  old  ones  seem 
easy.”  Hist,  of  Scotland,  p.  32. 
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liaments,  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  dispose ; the  one  at 
which  the  king’s  father  had  presided  himself ; accompanied 
by  his  ordinary  attendants,  and  under  no  restraint;  the  other, 
convoked  by  especial  direction,  for  approving  the  engage- 
ment; and  a third,  held  by  his  present  majesty  in  person. 
To  none  of  these  could  the  alleged  informality  apply ; they 
were  regularly  constituted,  and  were  formally  sanctioned  by 
the  king ; and  if  they  were  annulled  by  the  present  parlia- 
ment, a succeeding  parliament  might  annul  it  in  its  turn, 
and  thus  the  foundations  of  public  security  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

XI.  This  summary  procedure,  which  was  evidently  and 
avowedly  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  presby- 
terian  form  of  church  government  and  introducing  episcopacy, 
had  ranged  against  it  all  who  still  adhered  to  that  form  from 
principle,  or  who  were  ashamed  of  such  an  open  dereliction 
of  what  the  nation  had  so  keenly  contended  for,  and  to 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  affectionately  at- 
tached ; besides,  a number  who  were  concerned  in  the  en- 
gagement, and  others  who,  having  shared  in  the  spoils  of 
the  times,  trembled  for  an  act  that  would  go  to  annihilate 
the  tenures  of  their  property,  or  the  legality  of  particular  in- 
demnities. But  the  majority  of  the  objectors  were  silenced 
by  the  introduction  of  an  express  salvo,  that  all  such  per- 
sons as  had  obtained  private  rights  or  securities  from  any  of 
the  parliaments,  or  any  deriving  power  from  them,  should 
be  secure,  except  they  were  excluded  from  the  act  of  indem- 
nity ; and  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  few  old  consistent  co- 
venanters were  exerted  in  vain,  nor  were  they  able  to  per- 
suade the  pusillanimous  sycophants,  that  when  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  country  could  be  thus  dispensed  with,  there 
remained  but  little  security  for  personal  property.  Thus 
the  most  valuable  privileges  the  nation  had  recovered ; — the 
liberties  and  triennial  succession  of  parliaments  ; the  choice 
of  the  lords  of  articles ; the  freedom  of  debate ; the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges  : — all  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the 
presbyterian  constitution;  and  the  ruins  of  that  church  form- 
ed the  base  on  which  the  despotism  of  the  state  was  to  be 
erected. 

XII.  Even  Middleton,  after  the  fumes  of  his  temporary 
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phrenzy  had  dissipated,  perceived  the  danger  of  establishing 
SO  monstrous  a precedent,  and  hesitated  before  he  would 
finally  sanction  the  measure.  He  despatched  Mungo  Mur- 
ray, brother  to  the  earl  of  Athol,  to  consult  the  king ; but 
his  minister,  Clarendon,  as  soon  as  he  read  the  communica- 
tion, sent  an  instant  message  in  return  to  the  commissioner 
expressing  his  surprise,  that  he  should  delay  getting  passed  a 
proposal  so  conducive  to  his  majesty’s  interest.  V/hen  the 
act  passed,  the  minority  had  dwindled  down  to  forty.  The 
reversal  of  the  forfeiture  of  Montrose,  and  the  other  ultra- 
royalists followed ; and  their  bodies,  which  had  been  deposit- 
ed in  unhallowed  graves,  were  raised  with  much  ceremony, 
and  re-interred  with  most  imposing  funeral  pomp,  in  sacred 
ground.  The  mutilated  remains  of  the  marquis  were  car- 
ried from  the  abbey,  whither  they  had  been  brought,  to  the 
church  of  St.  Giles,  and  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  grand- 
father, who  had  died  viceroy  of  Scotland ; the  parliament  and 
magistracy  of  Edinburgh  attending  in  their  robes  upon  the 


occasion.' 


Marquis  of 
Argyle 
brought  to 
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XIII.  As  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  such  legisla- 
tion, the  judicial  deeds  of  this  profligate  assembly,  sealed 
their  own  infamy,  in  the  noblest  and  best  blood  of  their 
country,  Archibald,  marquis  of  Argyle’s,  and  James  Guth- 
rie’s, minister  of  Stirling.  The  marquis,  who  had  been  sent 
down  from  London  along  with  Swinton,  by  sea,  in  the  end 


* “ Ther  was  out  of  Edin.  Wast  Port,  Potera,  out  of  Leith,  Leith  Wynd, 
and  Canogait,  25  comps,  fute,  al  in  good  kippage  and  weal  armed,  draun 
up  in  the  Abbay  clos : the  whole  streettis  from  the  Abbay  gait,  set  in  both 
sides  with  some  of  said  companies  to  the  mercat  cross,  and  ther  drew  up  in 
bodies  upon  both  sydis  of  the  streettis,  thereafter  the  kingis  love  guard  being 
likewayis  drauin  up  in  the  Abbay  clos,  marched  up  the  streettis,  nist  the  foot 
companies  in  good  order,  with  trumpetts  and  drauin  swordis,  and  marched  the 
length  of  the  lane  mercat,  where  the  drawin  up  and  stood  in  order  : all  the 
bellis  of  Edinburgh  and  Canogait  ryinging  all  the  whyle,  with  the  great  com- 
mon bell  j owing  and  tolling.  At  lifting  of  the  corpes  out  of  the  Abbey  kirk, 
the  haill  cannon  of  the  castele,  the  haill  foot  companies  of  Edin.  Leith,  &c., 
with  the  k’s  love  guard,  gave  all  fire  at  ane,  with  taking  of  drums,  sound  of 
trumpetts,  and  ringing  of  bellis,  and  at  the  ingoing  of  the  church,  the  second 
volley,  and  the  third  at  his  interring.”  The  solemnities  were  concluded  with  a 
most  sumptuous  supper  and  banquet,  at  the  marquis  of  Montrose’s  house,  with 
concerts  of  music,  and  all  sorts  of  merriment,  for  “ At  this  heroic’s  funerall 
the  friendis  rejoiced,”  “ and  the  enemies  murned,  ane  paradox  indeed.”  Or- 
der of  Montroise’s  Funeralies,  &c.  Appendix  to  Mem.  of  Montrose- 
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of  the  year,  and  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  was  now  BOOK 
brought  to  take  his  trial.  His  indictment,  consisting  of  four- 
teen  different  charges,  comprehended  a narrative  of  the  whole  i661. 
transactions  in  Scotland,  from  the  first  opposition  to  the 
king,  till  its  final  subjugation  under  Cromwell,  in  all  of  which, 
he  bore  a conspicuous  part,  and  of  which  he  was  accused  of 
being  the  chief  instigator  and  prime  mover  ; — that  he  called 
the  convention  of  estates  in  164-3 — entered  into  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  with  England — that  he  was  guilty 
of  the  retaliation  in  the  western  isles,  and  a party  to  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  royalists — that  he  was  accessary  to 
the  delivering  up  of  the  late  king  at  Newcastle,  opposed  the 
engagement,  clogged  his  majesty’s  invitation,  consented  to 
the  murder  of  Montrose,  and  finally,  that  he  complied  with 
the  usurper,  and  opposed  the  adherents  of  the  king. 

XIV.  Argyle,  in  an  extemporaneous  reply,  expressed  the 
joy  he  felt  at  the  restoration  of  his  majesty ; and  enumerating 
the  services  he  had  performed,  and  the  marks  of  favour  he 
had  received,  both  from  him  and  his  royal  father,  desired 
the  parliament  to  consider,  how  unlikely  it  was,  that  he 
should  have  ever  harboured  a thought  to  their  disadvan- 
tage. With  Paul,  in  another  case,  he  might  say,  the  things 
alleged  against  him  could  not  be  proven  ; but  this  he  would 
confess,  that,  in  the  way  allowed  by  solemn  oaths  and  cove- 
nants, he  served  his  God,  his  country,  and  his  king.  He 
entreated  those,  who  were  capable  of  understanding  when 
those  things  now  charged  upon  him  as  crimes  were  enacted, 
to  recollect  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  circumstances  of  jjis  reply 
the  time,  and  how  both  themselves  and  others  were  carried  to  them, 
irresistibly  along  by  the  current  of  events,  without  any  re- 
bellious intentions;  besides,  he  had  been  among  the  last 
that  had  entered  into  the  confederacy,  and  taken  the  cove- 
nants. The  transactions  of  public  bodies,  or  of  officers  act- 
ing under  the  authority  of  the  state,  had  never  been  held 
treason  ; nor  was  he  responsible,  in  his  individual  capacity, 
for  all  the  deeds  of  that  party  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
cruelties  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  his  clan,  he 
averred,  were  greatly  exaggerated,  yet  unhappily  too  well 
justified  by  the  terrible  devastation  to  which  their  district 
had  been  repeatedly  exposed  ; and  the  extent  of  their  own 
VOL.  IV.  3 Q 
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previous  calamity,  would  extenuate,  if  it  did  not  exculpate 
the  crime : but  be  that  as  it  might,  the  blame  could  never 
attach  to  him,  who  was  in  England  when  these  cruelties  took 
place.  The  surrender  of  the  king  was  the  act  of  a parlia- 
ment at  which  he  was  not  so  much  as  present : nor  was 
there  the  shadow  of  proof  that  he  ever  advised  the  death  ot 
his  sacred  majesty  ; an  execrable  deed,  at  which  he  had  ever 
expressed  his  abhorrence,  and  for  which,  could  the  smallest 
evidence  be  adduced,  he  should  ask  no  mercy.  He  could 
acquit  himself  of  disloyalty,  even  in  thought ; and  for  what- 
ever other  error  or  fault  he  might  have  been  guilty  previ- 
ously to  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
he  pled  his  majesty’s  indemnity,  granted  in  the  parliament 
at  Perth  that  year.  As  to  what  was  done  by  him  under  the 
usurpers,  they  were  common  compliances,  in  which  all  the 
kingdom  equally  shared,  and  for  which,  many  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  majesty  himself ; who  declared,  that  he  thought 
it  prudence,  and  not  rebellion,  for  honest  men  to  preserve 
their  estates  from  ruin,  and  reserve  themselves,  till  God 
should  show  some  probable  way  for  his  return.  Among  all 
who  complied  passively,  none  was  less  favoured  than  him- 
self ; what  he  did,  was  really  in  self-defence.  “ And  how 
could  I suppose,”  added  he,  “ that  I was  acting  criminally, 
when  the  learned  gentleman  who  now  acts  as  his  majesty’s 
advocate,  took  the  same  oaths  to  the  commonwealth  with 
myself?”  Sir  John  Fletcher,  the  lord  advocate,  who,  not- 
withstanding all  his  effrontery,  could  not  help  feeling  the 
unanswerable  force  of  such  an  appeal,  endeavoured  to  weak- 
en its  influence  by  the  most  indecent  interruption ; the  mar- 
quis meekly  replied,  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity to  suffer  reproach.  After  he  had  finished,  the  advo- 
cates, Messrs.  Sinclair,  Cunningham,  and  Mackenzie,*  (af- 
His  conn-  terwards  sir  George)  protested,  that  as  they  pleaded  for  the 
to^tead^^  marquis  by  order  of  parliament,  in  an  action  for  treason, 
onlyat their  and,  as  some  observations  might  escape  them  which  might 
be  interpreted  as  treasonable,  that  they  should  not  be  re- 


peril. 


* Wodrow  calls  them  judge  Kerr,  Messrs.  Andrew  and  Robert  Birnie,  toge- 
ther with  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  M‘Kenzie ; but  as  sir  George  Vv'as  one  of 
them  himself,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  others,  I have  followed  his 


account. 
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sponsible  for  them.  But  the  parliament  would  not  admit  BOOK 
the  protestation  lest,  under  that  pretext,  they  might  utter 
things  prejudicial  to  his  majesty’s  government,  and  they 
were  therefore  informed,  that  they  must  speak  upon  their 
hazard.* 

XV.  His  lordship  then  gave  in,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsel.  His  peti- 
a petition  to  be  tried  before  the  justice  court : his  indictment 

I • • • I • n • 1 1-1  tried  by  the 

being  so  intricate  that  it  would  require  learned  judges,  nor  justice 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  every  gentleman  or  burgess  was 
qualified  to  decide  upon  points  of  law,  neither  were  they  his 
peers.  The  prosecuting  party,  who  were  set  upon  his  ruin, 
caught  at  this,  which  they  construed  into  a declining  of  par- 
liament, and  the  marquis  was  desired  either  to  own  the  peti- 
tion, or  point  out  who  had  written  it,  that  they  might  be  pro- 
ceeded against.  From  this  perplexing  dilemma  he  was  ex- 
tricated by  his  counsel,  who  acknowledged  and  were  under 
the  necessity  of  pleading  long  to  justify  it : the  prayer  of  the 
petition  was  refused  ; but,  as  a wonderful  display  of  the  mer- 
cy, equity,  and  indulgence  of  the  court,  the  counsel  were 
PARDONED  ! The  pannel’s  advocates  then  prayed  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  lead  exculpatory  proof,  but  this  also  was 
refused  ; and  the  defences,  replies,  duplies,  and  triplies,  were 
ordered  to  be  given  in  in  writing : the  charges  were,  how- 
ever, restricted  to  acts  since  the  year  1651,  in  consequence  charges 
of  a letter  from  the  king,  ordering  the  crown  lawyers  not  to  against  him 
prosecute  for  any  offence  previous  to  the  indemnity  of  Stir- 

* Perhaps  a more  abominable' statute,  than  that  of  “Leasing  Making,” 
never  existed  under  any  government.  If  a man  pled  for  the  rights  of  his  coun- 
try in  parliament,  he  was  liable  according  to  it  to  be  tried  for  high  treason,  as 
attempting  to  render  the  subject  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign. 

If  the  most  flagrant  attack  upon  public  liberty  was  brought  forward  in  the 
meeting  of  the  estates,  in  the  shape  of  “ An  Act,”  whoever  opposed  it,  was 
liable  to  the  highest  penalties  of  law,  as  creating  disloyalty  in  the  lieges  ; and 
if  on  a criminal  trial  the  accused  justified  himself,  by  producing  the  most  wan- 
ton oppression  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  he  was  liable  to  be 
found  guilty  of  death,  for  stirring  up  mischief  between  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple ! On  this  trial,  the  advocates  were  not  allowed  to  bring  forward  exculpa- 
tory proof,  or  produce  recriminating  facts,  but  at  the  hazard  of  being  them- 
selves tried  for  a crime  of  the  same  magnitude  with  that  of  the  pannel  they 
were  appointed  to  defend  ! ! Had  no  other  benefit  accrued  to  Scotland  from 
the  revolution  than  getting  rid  of  this  horrible  law,  that  event  would  just) 
have  been  styled  glouious. 
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BOOK  ling,  obtained  by  Lauderdale,  on  purpose  to  protect  his  own 
particular  friends,  who  might  have  otherwise  been  obnoxious 
1661.  to  the  revenge  or  avarice  of  the  commissioner,  and  the  inter- 
cession of  Lorn,  who  remained  at  London  to  manage  his 
father’s  business. 

XVI.  To  counteract  this  influence,  which  the  commissioner 
feared,  the  earls  of  Glencairn  and  Rothes  were  despatched 

Means  us-  to  London,  where  the  former  applied  himself  successfully  to 
cure  hfs*^^  cold-hearted  Monk  and  the  bigoted  Clarendon ; while 
coridemna-  the  latter  reminded  Lauderdale  of  Argyle’s  former  opposi- 
tion, and  the  danger  of  allowing  him  to  escape, — as  from  his 
abilities  much  was  to  be  dreaded  should  he  regain  his  influ- 
ence in  the  state ; and  all  future  applications  for  mercy  were 
in  vain. 

XVII.  The  relevancy  of  the  indictment  being  discussed,  a 
proof  was  allowed  on  all  the  charges  after  the  year  1651  ; 
when  a number  of  witnesses  having  been  examined,  nothing 
deadly  was  expiscated,  and  the  earl  Loudon  had  address- 
ed the  house,  in  a long,  eloquent,  and  argumentative  speech, 
which  apparently  made  a strong  impression — as  the  judges 
were  all  as  deeply  implicated  in  crime  as  the  accused — just 
as  the  court  were  about  to  consider  the  whole  matter,  and 
while  it  yet  hung  in  doubt,  and  appearances  seemed  in  favour 
of  his  lordship,  a messenger,  who  had  come  express  from 
London,  knocked  violently  at  the  door  of  the  parliament 
house.  Upon  his  admission,  he  presented  a packet  to  the 
commissioner,  which  every  one  concluded  contained  a re- 
mission, or  some  other  warrant  in  favour  of  the  marquis, 
especially  as  the  bearer  was  a Campbell ; but,  upon  the 
packet  being  opened,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  Argyle’s 
friends,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a great  many  letters,  ad- 

His  letters  dressed  by  his  lordship  to  Monk,  while  he  was  governor  of 
produced.  Scotland,  and  which,  with  unparalleled  baseness,  he  had  re- 
served, to  see  if  they  were  absolutely  necessary  ; and  hav- 
ing been  informed  by  the  commissioner’s  envoys  of  the  scan- 
tiness of  the  proof,  he  had  sent  post  by  an  especial  courier.* 

• Mr.  Rose,  in  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Fox’s  histoiy,  after  examining  the  evi- 
dence for  his  assertion,  copied  from  Burnet,  that  Monk  delivered  up  the  letters 
of  Argyle,  on  which  he  was  condemned,  and  adducing  an  ingenious  exculpa- 
tory proof  for  the  renegade,  thus  concludes  : “ It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
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The  letters  thus  infamously  produced  were  decisive  as  to  BOOK 

the  fact  of  compliance  with  the  usurpers — that  is,  of  being 

a passive,  where  Monk  himself  had  been  an  active  agent — 

and  on  this  ground  alone,  was  the  noble  pannel  found  guilty  Heisfound 

of  treason,  by  the  majority  of  a parliament,  almost  all 

whom  were  more  culpable  than  he. 

XVIII.  Next  day  he  was  forfeited ; and  the  manner  of  his 
being  executed  being  put  to  the  vote,  “ hang  or  head,”  it 
was  carried  that  he  should  be  beheaded,  and  that  his  head  His  sen- 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  pinnacle,  at  the  end  of  the  tol- 
booth,  where  Montrose’s  had  been  formerly  fixed.  He  re- 
ceived his  sentence  kneeling,  which  was  pronounced  by  the 
earl  of  Crawford ; on  rising,  he  said,  he  remembered  that  he 
had  first  put  the  crown  upon  the  king’s  head,  and  added,  he 
hoped  God  would  bestow  on  him  a crown  of  glory,  for  he 
ever  wished  him  well.*  The  parliament  seemed  much  af- 
fected with  this  sad  instance  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  and 
his  lordship’s  humble,  composed  demeanour,  drew  tears  even 

that  stronger  evidence  could  be  given  in  any  case,  to  establish  a negative,  than 
is  here  given,  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  bishop’s  charge.  He  must  there- 
fore believe,  that  if  Mr.  Fox  had  informed  himself  fully  on  the  subject,  he 
would  have  been  induced  to  forbear  the  positive  condemnation  of  Monk,  and 
the  consequent  severe  censure  upon  him.”  Observations,  p.  26.  So  easy  is 
it  to  raise  plausible  objections  in  the  face  of  direct  testimony.  Mr.  Laing,  in 
a note  to  his  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  413,  triumphantly  vindicates  both  himself  and 
Mr.  Fox  from  any  rash  assumption,  on  the  mere  authority  of  Burnet,  in  the 
present  instance,  and  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  sir  George  Mackenzie 
now  puts  the  fact  wholly  out  of  doubt.  The  only  apology  for  this,  and  se- 
veral other  blunders  committed  by  Mr.  Rose,  is  what  he  himself  offers. 

“ That  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to  employ  many  more  weeks  in  the  com- 
position of  his  Observations  than  Mr.  Fox  did  years  in  the  composition  of  his 
work.”  Introduction,  p.  36.  It  would  have  been  a better  reason  for  his  not 
writing  at  all.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  an  excuse  for  Mr.  Rose’s  anxiety 
to  clear  the  fame  of  a callous  villain,  who  could  betray  his  king,  his  country, 
or  his  friend,  with  equal,  cool,  deliberate  facility,  when  it  suited  his  interest  so 
to  do. 

* Mr.  Laing,  following  Wodrow,  makes  the  marquis  say,  “ I have  placed  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  this  is  my  reward  ! but  he  hastens  me  to  a better 
crown  than  his  own.’’  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  16.  I have  preferred  sir  George 
Mackenzie’s  account,  which  is  more  in  consonance  with  Argyle’s  behaviour, 
who  believed  that  the  king  would  have  pardoned  him  had  he  got  an  applica- 
tion made,  and  who  was  leaving  his  widow  and  family  dependant  on  Charles’ 
mercy.  Hist.  p.  40 — His  head  remained  exposed  till  June  8th,  1664,  when 
it  was  taken  down,  and  placed  beside  the  body. 
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from  his  enemies  ; yet  when  he  requested  a delay  only  of  ten 
daysj  till  his  sentence  should  be  communicated  to  the  king, 
they,  with  the  inconsistency  and  inhumanity  so  common 
among  collective  bodies,  refused  him  the  respite,  and  sent 
him  to  the  common  jail  among  the  ordinary  prisoners,  for 
the  two  last  days  they  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  death. 

XIX.  The  marchioness  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  tolbooth, 
to  whom  he  said  as  he  entered,  ‘‘  they  have  given  me  till 
Monday  to  be  with  you,  my  dear;  therefore,  let  us  improve 
it.”  She,  embracing  him,  wept  bitterly,  and  in  an  agony, 
exclaimed,  “ The  Lord  will  require  it,  the  Lord  will  require 
it !”  He  spent  the  Sabbath  not  only  calmly  but  cheerfully, 
in  exercises  of  devotion,  with  several  ministers  who  were 
permitted  to  attend  him  ; to  whom  he  remarked,  that  he  was 
naturally  of  a timorous  disposition,  and  bade  them  observe 
how  wonderfully  he  was  delivered  from  all  fear.  At  his  own 
desire,  his  lady  took  her  leave  of  him  on  the  Sabbath  night, 
after  which,  he  passed  some  hours  in  uninterrupted  and 
pleasant  sleep.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king,  asserting  his  innocence,  recommending 
his  widow  and  family  to  his  majesty’s  protection,  and  re- 
questing that  his  just  debts  might  be  allowed  to  be  paid  out 
of  his  estate.  He  dined  with  his  friends  precisely  at  twelve 
o’clock,  after  which  he  retired  for  prayer,  and  on  rejoining 
the  company,  appeared  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  : as  he  was  quit- 
ting the  jail,  he  observed  to  some  of  his  fellow  prisoners 
whom  he  was  leaving,  “ I could  die  like  a Roman,  but  1 
choose  rather  to  die  like  a Christian.” 

XX.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  place  of  execution  by 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  mourning,  with  whom 
he  walked  steadily  down  the  street,  and  mounting  the  scaL 
fold  with  the  greatest  serenity,  saluted  all  who  were  upon 
it.  In  a speech,  which  he  delivered  without  a falter,  he 
forgave  his  enemies  and  vindicated  his  own  conduct,  which, 
at  that  awful  moment,  he  declared  had  never  been  influenced 
by  any  motives  of  self-aggrandizement  or  disloyalty.  He  had 
been  cordial,  he  said,  in  his  desires  to  bring  the  king  home, 
and  in  his  endeavours  for  him  when  he  was  at  home ; nor  had 
he  ever  corresponded  with  his  enemies  during  the  time  he  was 
in  the  country.  But  he  warned  those,  who,  if  their  private 
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interest  went  well,  cared  not  whether  religion  sank  or  swam,  BOOK 
and  accounted  it  rebellion  to  adhere  to  their  covenant  engage- 
ments,to  beware  how  they  deceived  themselves;  that  no  magis-  jq0j 
trate  could  absolve  them  from  the  oath  of  God ; that  religion 
must  be  a main  and  not  a secondary  object ; and  that  they  were 
the  best  subjects  who  were  the  best  Christians.  The  times, 
he  added,  were  likely  to  prove  very  sinning  times,  or  very  suf- 
fering times,  and  let  Christians  make  their  choice  : there  was 
a sad  dilemma  in  the  business,  sin  or  suffer  ; and  truly,  he  that 
would  choose  the  better  part,  would  choose  to  suffer.  Having 
again  spent  some  time  in  devotion,  when  he  had  finished,  he 
distributed  some  last  tokens  of  remembrance  to  the  friends 
who  were  with  him.  After  his  doublet  was  off,  and  imme- 
diately before  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  addressed 
those  near  him — Gentlemen,  I desire  you,  and  all  that  hear 
me,  again  to  take  notice,  and  remember,  that  now,  when  I 
am  entering  into  eternity,  and  to  appear  before  my  Judge, 
and  as  I desire  salvation,  and  expect  eternal  happiness  from 
him,  I am  free  from  any  accession,  by  knowledge,  contriv- 
ing, counsel,  or  any  ways,  of  his  late  majesty’s  death  ; and 
I pray  the  Lord  to  preserve  the  present  king,  and  to  pour 
out  his  best  blessings  upon  his  person  and  government ; and 
the  Lord  give  him  good  and  faithful  counsellors.  He  then  His  execu* 
knelt  down,  and  at  the  given  signal — the  lifting  up  of  his  hand 
— the  knife  of  the  maiden  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 
According  to  the  sentence,  his  head  was  affixed  on  the  tol- 
booth ; but  his  body  was  given  to  his  friends,  by  whom  it 
was  carried,  with  a numerous  attendance,  in  funeral  proces- 
sion to  Kilpatrick ; thence  transported  by  water  to  Denoon, 
and  finally  deposited  with  honour  in  the  family  burial  place 
at  Kilmun. 

XXI.  The  palpable  iniquity  of  Argyle’s  sentence  awaken- 
ed the  pity  even  of  those  wffio  had  been  averse  to  him  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  excited  throughout  the 
nation  in  general,  the  deepest  feelings  of  abhorrence  and 
detestation.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  upright 
statesmen  of  his  age ; and  he  certainly,  more  than  any  other  jjjg 
of  his  cotemporaries,  refused  to  bend  his  principles  to  the  racter. 
changes  of  the  day.  From  the  moment  he  embraced  the 
covenant  he  conscientiously  adhered  to  it,  till  he  finally  seal- 
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ed  liis  attachment  by  his  blood.  His  personal  courage 
has  been  doubted,  and  he  himself  confessed  that  he  was  na- 
turally fearful ; but  his  timidity  never  led  him  to  shrink  from 
measures  he  thought  beneficial  to  his  country,  however  dan- 
gerous, or  to  flatter  what  he  thought  tyranny,  however  safe. 
‘‘  His  sagacity,”  it  has  been  said,  was  not  always  ex- 
empt from  enthusiasm yet  who  would  condemn  an  enthu- 
siasm that  enabled  a man  to  support  steadily  a good  cause  in 
evil  times,  and  triumph  over  the  fear  of  death,  rather  than 
abjure  it  ? It  will  gratify  the  reader  to  know  that  the  rapa- 
city of  Middleton,  and  those  who  prosecuted  this  nobleman 
to  death,  was  not  rewarded  with  his  spoils.  Through  the 
intercession  of  Lauderdale,  whose  ladv’s  niece  he  had  mar- 
ried.  Lorn  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  all  the  titles  [but 
marquis]  of  his  father. 

XXII.  Swinton,  who  had  not  only  been  a judge  under 
Cromwell,  but  previously  forfeited  by  the  parliament  at 
Perth,  having  turned  a quaker,  and  frankly  condemned  his 
own  conduct,  when  brought  to  receive  sentence,  was  pardon- 
ed, and  retired  to  the  north,  where  he  made  several  prose- 
lytes ; among  whom  was  reckoned  the  father  of  Barclay,  the 
celebrated  apologist  for  the  sect.  His  safety  was  generally 
ascribed  to  the  aversion  Middleton  had  to  Lauderdale,  who 
enjoyed  a grant  of  his  estate.  Sir  John  Chiesly,  who  was 
also  forfeited  at  the  same  parliament,  and  deeply  implicat- 
ed with  the  usurpers,  was  passed  over.  His  escape  is  as- 
cribed to  the  possession  of  some  important  documents  which 
clearly  proved  Lauderdale’s  accession  to  the  delivery  of  the 
king  to  the  English  army,  and  which  he  gave  up  to  the  com- 
missioner; but  it  is  likewise  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
money,  which  is  highly  probable ; for  among  the  first  conse- 
quences of  the  king’s  return,  was  the  shameless  and  universal 
venality  of  justice. 

XXIII.  Argyle  was  followed  to  the  scaffold  by  James  Guth- 
rie, the  ablest  and  most  courageous  of  the  Scottish  ministers ; 
and  his  condemnation  was,  if  possible,  even  more  atrociously 
unjust  than  that  of  the  marquis.  His  adherence  to  the 
king  had  been  constant  and  steady,  and  his  opposition  to 
Cromwell  uniform  and  inflexible ; but  he  did  not  believe  the 
professions  of  Charles,  and  he  had  had  the  sincerity  to  tell 
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him  so:  he  had  also  published  the  sentence  of  excommiini-  BOOK 
cation,  voted  by  the  church  commission  against  Middleton 
for  his  conduct  in  1656 ; and  was,  besides,  the  champion  of  leei. 
the  church,  whose  punishment  it  was  calculated,  would  strike 
terror  into  the  whole  body  of  the  presbyterians.  The  crimes  Charges  a- 
of  which  he  was  accused  were — contriving  the  western  re-  samsc  im. 
monstrance  ; writing  a book  entitled  the  Causes  of  God^s 
Wrath  ; subscribing  the  humble  petition,  August  23d ; but 
chiefly  declining  his  majesty’s  authority  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. His  defence  was  irrefragable  : he  acknowledged  his  ac- 
cession to  the  whole  of  the  facts  adduced  against  him ; but 
demonstrated  that  not  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  the  land  could 
be  deemed  seditious  or  treasonable.  And  he  thus  summed 
up  a luminous  and  argumentative  speech  : — That  I did  His  de- 
never  propose  or  intend  to  speak  or  act  any  thing  disloyal, 
seditious,  or  treasonable,  against  his  majesty’s  person,  autho- 
rity, or  government,  God  is  my  witness  ! and  that  what  I 
have  spoken,  written,  or  acted,  in  any  of  these  things  where- 
with I am  charged,  hath  been  merely  and  singly  from  a 
principle  of  conscience,  that,  according  to  the  light  given  me 
of  God,  I might  do  my  duty  as  a minister  of  the  gospel. 

But  because  the  plea  of  conscience  alone,  although  it  may 
extenuate,  cannot  wholly  excuse,  I do  assert  that  I have 
founded  my  speeches,  writings,  and  actings  in  these  matters 
on  the  word  of  God,  and  on  the  doctrine,  confession  of  faith, 
and  laws  of  this  church  and  kingdom,  upon  the  national  co- 
venant of  Scotland,  and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  be- 
twixt the  three  kingdoms.  If  these  foundations  fall,  I must 
fall  with  them ; but  if  these  sustain  and  stand  in  judgment, 
as  I hope  they  will,  I cannot  acknowledge  myself,  neither 
I hope  will  his  majesty’s  commissioner  and  the  honourable 
court  of  parliament  judge  me,  guilty  either  of  sedition  or 
treason.” 

XXIV.  The  trial  lasted  from  the  20th  of  February  till  the 
11th  of  April,  and  the  most  strenuous  attempts  were  made 
to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his  declinature;  he  was  even  His  stead, 
offered  a bishopric ; but  while  he  professed  the  utmost  sub-  fastness, 
mission  to  the  civil  power  in  civil  matters,  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  allow  that  they  were  in  the  first  instance  the  judges 
of  a minister’s  doctrine — a power  which,  as  the  law  then 
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stood,  they  did  not  possess.  When  the  protracted  proceed- 
ings were  brought  to  a close,  he  finished  his  pleading  by  a 
pointed  and  solemn  appeal,  which  was  heard  with  the  most 
profound  attention,  and  induced  a number  to  withdraw,  de- 
claring, in  the  language  of  scripture,  then  the  classical  lan- 
guage of  the  times,  “ We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
blood  of  this  just  man.’’  Addressing  the  chancellor,  My 
lord  !”  said  the  intrepid  but  resigned  minister,  “ I shall,  in 
the  last  place,  humbly  beg,  that  having  brought  such  preg- 
nant and  clear  evidence  from  the  word  of  God  ; so  much  di- 
vine reason  and  human  law ; and  so  much  of  the  common 
practice  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom  in  my  own  defence ; and 
being  already  cast  out  of  my  ministry,  driven  from  my  dwell- 
ing, and  deprived  of  my  maintenance  ,*  myself  and  my  family 
thrown  upon  the  charity  of  others  ; and  having  now  suffered 
eight  month’s  imprisonment,  that  your  lordship  would  put 
no  further  burden  upon  me.  But,  in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phet, ‘ Behold  I I am  in  your  hands,  do  to  me  what  seemeth 
good  to  you ;’  I know  for  certain,  that  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded to  speak  all  these  things,  and  that  if  you  put  me  to 
death,  you  shall  bring  innocent  blood  upon  yourself,  and 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  My  lord  I my  conscience 
I cannot  submit;  but  this  old  crazy  body  and  mortal  flesh 
I do  submit,  to  do  with  whatsoever  you  will,  whether  by 
death  or  banishment,  or  imprisonment,  or  any  thing  else  ; 
only,  I beseech  you,  ponder  well  what  profit  there  is  in  my 
blood  ; it  is  not  extinguishing  me  nor  many  others,  that  will 
extinofuish  the  covenant  and  work  of  reformation  since  1638. 


No  ! my  bondage,  banishment,  or  blood,  will  contribute  more 
for  their  extension  than  my  life  or  liberty  could,  were  I to 
live  many  years  ! I wish  to  my  lord  commissioner,  and  to 
all  your  lordships,  the  spirit  of  judgment,  wisdom,  and  un- 
derstanding, and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  you  may  judge 
righteous  judgment,  in  which  God  may  have  glory,  the  king 
honour  and  happiness,  and  yourselves  peace  in  the  great  day 
of  accounts.” 

XXV.  On  the  day  of  his  execution,  several  of  his  friends 
dined  with  him,  when,  not  only  his  cheerfulness,  but  even 
his  pleasantry  did  not  forsake  him.  After  dinner,  he  jocu- 
larly called  for  a little  cheese — of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
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but  had  been  forbid  by  his  physicians  to  eat  on  account  of  BOOK 
a gravellish  complaint — saying,  ‘‘  I hope  I am  now  beyond 
reach  of  the  gravel.’’  He  delivered  his  last  speech  from  the  1661. 
ladder  with  the  same  composure  as  if  he  had  been  delivering  His  execu- 
a sermon ; and  died  with  a fortitude  worthy  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  suffered.*  A captain  Govan,  who  appears  to  have  and  cap- 
been  equally  innocent,  was  hanged  along  with  him,  and  met 
death  with  equal  intrepidity.  After  expressing  his  hope  of  a 
blessed  immortality,  when  the  rope  was  put  about  his  neck, 
he  observed,  “ Middleton  and  I went  out  to  the  field  to- 
gether upon  the  same  errand ; now  I am  promoted  to  a cord, 
and  he  to  be  lord  high  commissioner ; yet  would  I not  change 
situations  with  him  for  a thousand  worlds  !”  Patrick  Gilles- 
pie, through  the  interest  of  lord  Sinclair,  upon  his  submis- 
sion, was  only  sequestrated  from  his  living.  Samuel  Ru- 
therford’s death,  after  a lingering  illness,  disappointed  the 
malice  of  his  enemies ; and  the  first  restoration  parliament 
of  Scotland  terminated  without  more  bloodshed. 

XXVI.  Immediately  after  the  adjournment,  the  commissioner 
hastened  to  London,  leaving  the  executive  in  the  hands  of  Middleton 
the  privy  council — an  arbitrary  court  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion,  that  assumed  the  judicial  and  almost  the  legislative  func- 
tions, whose  proceedings  were  arbitrary,  secret,  and  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  His  conduct  had  been  highly 
gratifying  to  the  cavalier  party  at  court,  who  were  delighted 
with  the  extent  to  which  he  had  carried  the  king’s  preroga- 
tive in  that  country,  whence  first  the  strongest  opposition 
had  arisen  to  the  despotism  of  the  crown ; and  whose  en- 
deavours after  uniformity,  it  remained  now  only  to  repay  by 
forcing  upon  them  the  adoption  of  a common  hierarchy.  At 
a council,  which  was  called  upon  his  arrival,  Middleton  gave 
an  account  to  the  king  of  his  management  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land ; and  formally  requested  the  royal  pleasure  respecting 
the  religion  which  should  be  established  by  law  ; expressing 

* Sir  George  Mackenzie  does  not  attempt  to  justify  the  murder  of  Guthrie, 
and  mentions  his  powerful  talents  with  respect.  “ Really  it  was  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  a more  tractable  and  quiet  person  had  not  had  the  keeping  of  his 
great  parts  and  courage.”  Hist.  p.  51.  And  Charles  himself  said,  when  he 
heard  of  Gillespie’s  being  freed,  “ If  I had  known  you  would  have  spared  Mr. 

Gillespie,  I would  have  spared  Mr.  Guthrie.”  Wodrow,  p.  69 
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his  belief  that  presbytery  being  now  abolished — if  his  ma- 
jesty did  not  personally  interpose  to  prevent  it — the  nation 
would  return  to  episcopacy,  and  the  altar  which  had  been 
overturned  would  naturally  regain  its  ascendency  with  the 
restoration  of  the  throne.  Glencairn  affirmed  that,  disgusted 
with  the  influence  of  the  ministers,  six  for  one  longed  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  bishops  and  tranquillity; — as  wherever 
they  swayed,  there  never  had  been  any  disturbance — whereas 
Calvinism  and  presbytery  had  never  been  introduced  into  any 
country  without  producing  rebellion  and  blood,  as  witness 
the  civil  wars  of  Geneva,  of  France,  of  Holland — when  the 
states  revolted  from  Spain — and  now  twice  in  their  own 
country.  Rothes  said  he  had  not  seen  the  rise  of  the  late 
innovations  ; but  he  knew  the  mischief  the  presbyterians  had 
done  in  ruining  the  engagement,  and  by  their  indecorous 
treatment  of  the  king.  Lauderdale  contended  that  the  ques- 
tion was  of  too  great  importance  to  be  settled  without  serious 
deliberation  and  much  inquiry  ; and  proposed  that  his  ma- 
jesty should  call  a general  assembly,  or  consult  the  provin- 
cial synods,  who — as  they  consisted  of  lay  elders  as  well  as 
ministers — would  inform  him  of  the  real  state  of  public  opi- 
nion in  the  country ; or  he  might  convoke  an  assembly  of 
the  ablest  divines  of  either  party,  at  Westminster,  and  ob- 
tain their  sentiments,  if  neither  of  the  former  propositions 
pleased.  The  commissioner  replied,  that  the  last  proposal 
would  only  tend  to  create  confusion,  and  the  two  first  were 
the  most  effectual  methods  to  settle  presbytery,  as  these  as- 
semblies would  be  guided  by  the  ministers  ; nor  would  the 
ruling  elders  dare  to  quarrel  the  resolutions  of  their  Rab- 
bins ; — besides,  to  call  these  assemblies  were  to  restore  them, 
and  to  infringe  the  act  rescissory.  All  being  silent  after  this 
reply,  the  chancellor  of  England  observing  that  Crawford 
had  delivered  no  opinion,  insidiously  requested  his  majesty, 
that  all  might  be  desired  to  express  their  sentiments  ; hoping 
either  to  force  the  earl  to  disown  presbytery,  or  displease 
the  king  and  lose  his  treasurer’s  rod,  which  Maitland  was 
desirous  of  obtaining.  Crawford,  thus  pressed,  keenly  urged 
that  provincial  assemblies  might  be  consulted ; and  assured 
his  majesty  that  a vast  majority  in  Scotland  favoured  pres- 
bytery. Nor  w ere  the  offences  of  the  reformers  to  be  charg- 
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ed  upon  the  reformation  ; the  best  innovations  were  ever  at-  BOOK 
tended  with  much  irregularity,  and  therefore,  it  was  better 
to  continue  that  government,  which  had  now  past  all  those  1661. 
perils  and  errors  which  were  originally  unavoidable,  than  to 
hazard  another,  which  would  beat  first  unhappy  in  the  same 
inconveniences  ; nor  did  the  act  rescissory  cut  off  presbyter^’, 
for  it  had  been  secured  by  acts  of  general  assemblies,  which 
had  been  countenanced  by  his  father’s  commissioners,  and 
these  were  yet  unrepealed.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  added, 
that  the  reason  why  the  rescissory  act  had  passed  so  easily, 
was  because  his  majesty,  in  his  letter  addressed  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  had  promised,  upon  the  word  of  a 
prince,  to  continue  that  form  of  church  government.  Cla- 
rendon, who,  during  the  debate  had  reminded  the  king  of 
the  natural  tendency  of  presbyterianism  to  excite  sedition, 
concluded  it  by  remarking  that  Crawford  had  owned  all  that 
the  Scots  had  done  in  their  rebellion,  adding,  ‘‘  God  pre- 
serve me  from  being  in  a country  where  the  church  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  state,  and  may  subsist  by  their  own  acts — = 
there  all  churchmen  may  be  kings  !”  This  last  argument  The  king 
' prevailed,  and  Charles,  untaught  by  the  revolutionary  les-  determines 
sons  of  thirty  years,  resolved  to  adopt  the  worst  measures  of  pacy. 
his  father’s  reign. ^ 

xxvii.  Lauderdale — whose  principles  never  baulked  his  1662. 
preferment — when  he  perceived  farther  opposition  might  be 
detrimental  to  his  interest,  deserted  the  religion  wdiich  his  Landerdcile 
majesty  had  pronounced  unfit  for  a gentleman,  and  urged 
the  innovation  he  saw  he  could  no  longer  prevent.  The  re-  party, 
suit  of  these  deliberations  was  transmitted  to  the  Scottish 
privy  council,  in  a letter  from  the  king,  of  which  Glencairn 
was  the  bearer,  accompanied  by  Rothes  and  Sharp.  We,” 
said  his  majesty,  in  this  document,  with  a low  evasion,  un- 
worthy of  a prince,  “ did,  by  our  letter  to  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  declare  our  purpose  to  maintain  the  government  The  king’s 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  settled  by  law;  and  our  parlia- 
ment  having  since  that  time,  not  only  rescinded  all  the  acts  nouncing 
since  the  trouble  began,  referring  to  that  government,  but  deter- 
declared  also,  all  those  pretended  parliaments  null  and  void. 


* Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p-  96.  et  seq.  M'Kenzie,  p.  5i.  et  seq. 
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and  left  to  us  the  securing  and  settling  church  government ; 
WE  therefore,  in  compliance  with  that  act  rescissory,  from 
our  respect  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  and  interest  of 
the  protestant  religion ; from  our  pious  care  and  princely 
zeal  for  the  order,  unity,  peace,  and  stability  of  the  church, 
and  its  better  harmony  with  the  government  of  the  churches 
of  England  and  Ireland,  have,  after  mature  deliberation,  de- 
clared to  those  of  our  council  here,  our  firm  resolution,  to 
interpose  our  royal  authority  for  the  restoring  of  that  church 
to  its  right  government  by  bishops,  as  it  was  by  law,  before 
the  late  troubles,  during  the  reigns  of  our  royal  father,  and 
grandfather,  of  blessed  memory.”  The  council  returned  a 
dutiful  and  submissive  answer ; but  Tweedale,  who  favour- 
ed presbytery,  had  hesitated  in  his  acquiescence,  and  hinted 
the  propriety  of  advising  with  the  synods.  This  spirit,  if 
unchecked,  might  have  been  troublesome ; yet  as  it  scarcely 
amounted  to  opposition,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a pretext  for 
punishing.  To  reach  it,  Middleton  had  recourse  to  a most 
unwarrantable  stretch  of  power.  He  procured  a royal  or- 
der for  the  imprisonment  of  Tweedale,  because  he  had 
spoken  in  vindication  of  Mr.  James  Guthrie  in  the  council, 
and  had  not  voted  for  his  death  in  his  place  in  parliament. 
It  was  in  vain  he  pled  privilege;  he  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge his  offence,  before  he  obtained  the  favour  of  being 
confined  to  his  own  seat.  His  summary  removal,  secured 
in  the  council,  an  undisturbed  unanimity,  and  a ready  com- 
pliance with  every  royal  wish  or  mandate,  however  arbitrary. 
A proclamation  was  immediately  issued,  announcing  the  re- 
storation of  bishops,  prohibiting  assemblies  of  ministers  in 
their  synodical  meetings,  and  forbidding  all  discoursing  or 
preaching  against  the  change,  under  pain  of  imprisonment. 
This  was  follow^ed  by  another  addressed  to  the  burghs,  com- 
manding them,  under  the  highest  penalty,  to  elect  none  as 
magistrates  who  were  of  fanatical  principles,  or  suspected 
loyalty  ; and  such  was  the  universal  servility,  that  this  im- 
perious illegal  encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of  election 
was  implicitly  obeyed  : none  who  had  discovered  decided 
attachment  to  presbyterian  principles  during  the  late  troubles, 
were  re-elected  or  continued  in  office,  in  the  obsequious 
burghs ; nor  does  one  solitary  stand  appear  to  have  been 
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made  in  support  of  their  chartered  rights ; — so  immediate  BOOK 
and  complete  had  been  the  effect  of  the  transfer  of  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  ultra-royalists. 

xxviii.  Episcopacy  thus  established  by  royal  authority,  a 
difficulty  arose,  similar  to  what  had  before  occurred,  respect- 
ing their  ordination.  Sydserf,  alone  survived  of  the  former 
batch,  and  one  prelate  was  incapable  of  laying  on  the  quan- 
tum of  pontifical  sanctity  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a 
bishop.  A commission  was  therefore  issued  to  the  right 
reverend  fathers  in  God,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Wor- 
cester, and  some  suffragans  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury, 
for  this  purpose;  and  Sharp,  Fairfoul;  and  Hamilton,  were 
summoned  to  London,  where  they  were  joined  by  Leighton, 
to  receive  consecration  at  their  hands.  At  first,  the  Scot- 
tish ministers  were  for  resisting  the  degradation,  as  their 
predecessors  had  done,  and  objected  to  re-ordination  as 
priests.  But  it  was  determined  entirely  to  eradicate  pres-  Scottish 
bytery ; and  the  English  clergy  insisting  that  presbyterian  ^'^mirto 
ordination  was  perfectly  invalid,  the  others,  when  sacri-  re-ordina- 
ficing  the  principle,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  stickle 
for  the  form,  and  submitted  to  go  through  the  inferior  de- 
grees, to  qualify  them  canonically  for  their  lordly  rank  in 
God’s  heritage. 

XXIX.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  Westminster  Ab-  Consecrat- 
bey  with  great  splendour,  and  was  succeeded  by  magnificent  bishops, 
entertainments,  given  by  the  new  made  bishops  to  the  Scot- 
tish and  English  nobility.  They  returned  home  in  state. 

From  Berwick  their  progress  resembled  a triumphal  proces- 
sion, crowds  of  the  needy  nobles  meeting  them  upon  the 
road,  and  swelling  their  train.  At  Musselburgh,  the  caval- 
cade was  joined  by  fresh  accessions ; at  Edinburgh,  the  ma- 
gistrates received  them  in  their  robes  ; and  the  sounding  of  Their  re- 
trumpets proclaimed  to  the  citizens  the  arrival  of  their  new  Edinburgh, 
pastors.  A series  of  feasting  succeeded,  in  which  the  chief 
officers  of  state  vied  with  each  other  in  the  extravagance  of 
their  banquets,  and  the  jollity  of  their  carousals  with  the 
church  dignitaries : Sharp,  now  primate,  aping  the  grandeur 
of  nobility,  launched  an  elegant  London  built  carriage,  and 
was  attended  by  footmen  in  purple  liveries.  Leighton  alone, 
distinguished  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  simplicity  of  man- 
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ners,  shrunk  from  the  ostentatious  parade  which  he  deemed 
unworthy  the  character  of  a Christian  bishop,  nor  partook  of 
the  revelry  which  marked  the  re-planting  of  prelacy  in  the 
ungenial  soil  of  Scotland.^ 

XXX.  On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  bishops,  [May 
8th,]  the  second  session  of  the  parliament  commenced;  and 
their  first  act  w^as  for  the  restitution  and  re-establishment 
of  the  ancient  government  of  the  church  by  archbishops 
and  bishops,  whose  external  order  was  declared  to  belong 
properly  to  the  king  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  crown. 
The  bishops  were  restored  to  their  ancient  prerogatives  and 
privileges,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  their  fullest  extent,  un- 
trammelled by  any  judicatory  ; being  required  only  to  exer- 
cise their  function,  with  the  advice  of  such  of  the  clergy  of 
known  loyalty  and  prudence,  as  they  might  choose  to  con- 
sult; and  by  an  excess  of  complaisance,  becoming  the  legis- 
lators from  whom  it  emanated,  all  that  should  be  determined 
hereafter,  in  the  external  polity  of  the  church,  by  his  majes- 
ty, with  the  advice  of  his  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  such 
of  the  clergy  as  he  should  call,  was  ratified  by  anticipation  ! 
As  soon  as  the  act  for  their  restoration  had  passed,  the  pre- 
lates who  were  in  waiting,  were  invited  by  a deputation  from 
each  estate,  to  resume  their  places  in  the  house,  which  they 
immediately  did,  among  the  earls,  on  the  right  of  the  com- 
missioner. 

XXXI.  The  national  covenant,  and  solemn  league  and  co- 
venant, were  then  declared  unlawful,  void  and  null,  the  acts 
of  assembly,  approving  of  them — which  had  been  overlooked 
in  the  rescissory  act — by  whomsover  ratified,  were,  at  the 
same  time,  abrogated  as  seditious;  and  any  writing,  printing, 
preaching,  or  praying,  which  had  a tendency  to  stir  up  a dis- 
like to  his  majesty’s  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  or  to 
the  episcopal  form  of  church  government,  was  to  be  punish- 
ed as  seditious.  An  act  was  at  the  same  time  passed,  requir- 
ing every  person  who  assumed  an  office  of  trust,  to  declare, 
that  he  judged  it  unlawful  for  subjects,  upon  any  pretence  of 
reformation,  to  enter  into  covenants  or  take  up  arms  against 

* Baillie,  vol.  ii  p.  461.  Wodrow,  vol.  i.p.  104-115.  Burnet,  p.  205,  206. 
M'Kenzie,  p.  60-6S.  Kirkton,  p.  135-J.S7 
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their  sovereign,  and  to  disown,  as  seditious,  all  that  had  been  BOOK 
done  by  petition  or  remonstrance,  during  the  troubles.* 

This  act,  whose  first  operation  was  to  disable  conscientious 
presbyterians  from  holding  offices  under  the  crown,  became 
afterwards  an  engine  of  cruel  oppression,  and  a snare  to  such 
as  were  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party.  The  right  of  patron*  Patronage 
age  was  then  restored,  and  ministers  who  had  entered  to  restored, 
the  cure  of  any  parish  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine,  without  a regular  presentation  from  the 
lawful  patron,  were  deprived  of  their  benefices,  unless  they 
should  procure,  within  four  months,  legal  titles,  and  have 
collation  from  the  bishop  of  their  diocese. 

XXXII.  The  hierarchy,  thus  forcibly  thrust  upon  Scotland, 

differed  from  that  which  the  first  Charles  and  his  father  had 

attempted  to  impose,  not  more  in  the  precipitancy  with  which 

it  was  carried,  than  in  the  total  absence  of  every  thing  that 

had  the  appearance  of  presbytery.  There  was  no  liturgy, 

or  book  of  common  prayer  again  attempted;  but  the  whole 

discipline  of  the  church  was  rendered  absolute  in  the  pre-  Difference 

lates,  and  they  entirely  dependant  on  the  crown.  Under  between 
IV*  I I 1 • 1 1 • ^be  present 

the  preceding  episcopate,  the  bishops  usurped  pre-eminence  and  former 

in  the  synods  and  presbyteries,  but  possessed  no  magisterial  episcopacy, 
voice,  and  were  themselves  amenable,  at  least  nominally,  to 
an  assembly ; but  now  the  ministers,  like  satellites,  were  or- 
dered to  attend  their  visitations  and  diocesan  meetings,  to 
give  their  assistance  in  all  things  that  should  be  required  by 
their  superiors,  but  to  possess  no  voice  in  the  legislation  of 
the  church.f 

XXXIII.  Hitherto,  the  unsettled  state  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, had  been  the  avowed  obstacle  to  an  act  of  oblivion  ; 

* “ The  great  design  of  this  act,”  sir  George  McKenzie  tells  us,  “ was  to  in- 
capacitate the  earl  of  Crawford  from  being  treasurer,  and  Lauderdale  from 
being  secretary ; but  Lauderdale  laughed  at  this  contrivance,  and  told  them  he 
would  sign  a cartful  of  such  oaths  before  he  would  lose  his  place.”  And  he 
adds,  “ Though  Crawford  was  thereafter  turned  out  of  his  office,  yet  Mid- 
dleton missed  it,  and  thus  we  see  how  God  disappoints  such  as  endeavour  to 
ensnare  their  native  country  with  unnecessaiy  oaths  and  engagements.”  Hist, 
p.  65.  Yet  this  very  Mackenzie  pursued  to  death  and  banishment  men,  who 
would  not  sign,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  contradictory  oaths  and  engage- 
ments ! 

I Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vii.  Apologetical  Relation,  p.  74,  et  seq.  Naphtali, 
p.  168.  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
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that,  however,  having  now  ceased,  Lauderdale,  who  had 
witnessed  so  many  revolutions,  probably,  not  thinking  him- 
self quite  secure  until  this  measure  passed,  now  pressed  it 
with  so  much  keenness,  that  the  commissioner  could  get  it 
no  longer  delayed.  But  he  represented,  that  a number  of 
royalists,  who  had  been  ruined  in  defence  of  the  monarchy, 
remained  without  recompence,  and  that  as  there  were  no 
funds  from  which  they  could  be  relieved,  it  was  but  reasona- 
ble that  those  who  had  preserved  their  estates,  by  compli- 
ance with  the  usurpers,  or  enriched  themselves  by  their  op- 
pressions, should  be  fined,  to  repair  the  losses  the  others  had 
suffered.  The  object  of  such  a plan  of  procedure,  in  the 
hands  of  such  a man,  was  evident,  although  it  had  a plausi- 
ble show  of  equity  to  support  it;  and  Lauderdale  and  Craw- 
ford, who  perceived  clearly  the  advantages  the  commissioner 
would  gain,  by  enriching  himself  and  his  friends,  argued 
strenuously  against  any  limitation,  as  ungenerous  and  impo- 
litic.. A full  amnesty  had  been  granted  to  all  in  England, 
except  the  regicides ; and  it  seemed  unkind  and  unfair  to- 
wards Scotland,  which  had  merited  so  well  of  the  king,  and 
suffered  so  much  in  his  cause,  to  be  treated  with  less  grace 
and  indulgence.  Middleton’s  representations,  however,  pre- 
vailed ; only  the  fines  were  required  not  to  exceed  one  year’s 
rent,  and  the  offences  were  restricted  to  those  subsequent  to 
the  previous  act  of  indemnity.  But  these  restrictions  were 
merely  in  words  ; the  delinquents  w^ere  delated,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  guilt,  but  the  capacity  to  pay ; and  a 
bribe  to  the  commissioner,  or  some  of  his  minions,  was  a 
surer  safeguard  against  oppression,  than  the  most  untainted 
loyalty.  In  a committee,  bound  to  secrecy,  lists  were  made 
out  of  those  liable  to  be  fined,  and  without  inquiry  or  exam- 
ination, upwards  of  eight  hundred  persons  were  enrolled,  as 
private  malice,  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  wanton  inconsidera- 
tion suggested  : among  whom,  there  were  many  who  were 
dead,  others  who  had  been  abroad  during  the  troubles,  and 
not  a few  who  were  infants  or  at  the  breast.^ 


* Robert  Kerr  of  Graden,  because  an  honest  man,  a merchant  in  Kelso, 
refused  to  afford  him  a suit  of  clothes  upon  trust,  for  he  doubted  payment, 
caused  the  man  to  be  fined  in  six  hundred  merks  Scots,  for  a noble  revenge. 
This  procedure  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Act  of  Fines.  Kirkton,  p.  146. 
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XXXIV.  Equally  unprincipled,  Lauderdale  was  not  so  im- 
prudent as  Middleton.  He  perceived  the  impropriety  of 
proceeding  with  such  precipitation,  and  although,  like  too 
many  statesmen,  he  sacrificed  both  his  integrity  and  his 
judgment,  to  retain  his  power,  he  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  his  predominant  passion,  to  introduce  more 
rational  methods,  if  not  more  tolerant  maxims  of  govern- 
ment, into  his  master’s  councils.  Middleton,  wLo  disdain-  Middle, 
ed  moderation,  was  supported  by  Clarendon, — as  jealous  as 
himself,  of  Lauderdale’s  influence  with  the  king, — and  judg-  LLder-"^ 
ing  this  a favourable  opportunity,  for  getting  rid  of  his  rival, 
endeavoured  to  improve  to  that  end,  the  opposition  the  se- 
cretary expressed  to  the  act  of  fines.  He  therefore,  despatch- 
ed Tarbet  to  London,  while  the  subject  w^as  in  debate,  os- 
tensibly, with  a draught  of  the  bill  of  indemnity,  as  in- 
tended to  be  laid  before  parliament ; but  with  private  in- 
structions to  propose  a clause  for  excepting  a certain 
number  of  persons,  as  incapable  of  holding  any  place 
of  public  trust.  At  a council  called  for  considering  the 
act,  Tarbet,  who  had  previously  showm  Lauderdale  the 
public  deed,  produced  his  private  instructions,  when  the  earl, 
surprised  at  the  deceit,  inveighed  with  much  passion  against 
the  disingenuity  of  his  conduct.  Tarbet  explained,  that  his 
instructions  were  not  addressed  to  the  secretary,  to  whom  he 
acted  with  sufficient  fairness,  when  he  showed  him  a copy  of 
the  bill  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  parliament.  The 
other  vehemently  proceeded  to  condemn  the  project  altoge- 
ther, as  unjust  and  injurious;  to  exclude  men  from  public 
trust,  he  averred,  w'as  equivalent  to  forfeiture  ; and  no  per- 
son ought  to  be  so  punished,  unless  the  names  of  such  as 
were  desired  to  be  excepted,  were  first  expressed,  that  his 
majesty  might  consider  their  special  condition  and  desert;  and 
that  they  ought  then  to  be  legally  tried,  and  not  punished  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  without  being  heard.  These  arguments 
were  strongly  seconded  by  Crawford,  who  artfully  suggest- 
ed, that  this  was  again  committing  to  parliament  the  choice 
of  the  king’s  servants.  But  Tarbet  contended,  that  it  was 


A number  of  atrocious  instances  are  recorded  by  Wodrow,  the  above  is  merely 
a specimen  of  private  petty  revenge,  to  which  any  person  in  the  country,  un« 
connected  with  those  in  power,  was  then  liable. 
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merely  delegating  a power  of  inquiry  to  the  parliament,  and 
that  his  majesty  still  reserved  to  himself  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  their  recommendation ; besides,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  his  majesty  was  placed,  his  long  ab- 
sence having  rendered  him  unacquainted  with  the  characters 
of  those  he  was  constrained  to  employ,  an  instance  like  the 
present,  would  never  again  occur,  and  could  never  be  drawn 
to  establish  a precedent.  The  duke  of  York,  Clarendon, 
and  Ormond,  all  of  whom  disliked  Lauderdale,  coincided 
with  Tarbet ; and  the  king  granted  his  warrant,  for  except- 
ing from  places  of  public  trust,  any  twelve  persons,  whom 
parliament  should  narne.^ 

XXXV.  While  Tarbet  was  thus  dexterously  undermining 
the  commissioner’s  enemies  at  court,  Middleton’s  blind  im- 
petuosity was  hastening  his  own  ruin  at  home.  The  riotous 
waste  of  his  establishment  occasioned  incessant  demands  for 
money,  and  his  constant  intoxication  inflaming  his  passions, 
rendered  him  insensible  to  any  prudential  checks  upon  their 
gratification.*!*  Both  his  revenge  and  his  avarice  were  inter- 
ested in  the  fall  of  Argyle;  his  revenge  had  been  satiated  in 
bis  blood,  but  his  avarice  had  been  disappointed  by  the  gift 
of  his  estates  to  his  son.  They  were,  however,  burdened 
with  a debt  of  four  hundred  thousand  merks,  for  which  Ar- 
gyle had  a bond  on  Huntly’s  estates ; but  when  these  estates 
were  restored,  they  were  voted  to  be  restored  free,  and  Ar- 
gyle’s  claim  was  disallowed.  Lorn,  irritated  at  the  contin- 
ued persecution  his  family  was  exposed  to,  expressed  his  sen- 
timents freely,  in  a confidential  letter  he  sent  to  his  friend, 
lord  DufFus,  in  which  he  told  him,  he  had  prevailed  with  a 
nobleman  in  England,  to  procure  him  the  assistance  of  the 
great  man,  [Clarendon,]  upon  whom  Middleton  depended, 
if  he  could  get  L.IOOO  sterling,  and  that  being  done,  he 
hoped  that  this  was  but  a “gowk’s  storm;”  after  some  ex- 
jiressions  about  the  parliament,  he  added,  “ and  then  the 

* M‘Kenzie’s  Hist.  p.  70. 

'[  The  commissioner  had  L.50  a day — equal  to  five  times  the  sum  now — al- 
lowed him,  which  he  spent  faithfully  among  his  northern  pantaloons  ; and  so 
great  was  his  luxury,  and  so  small  his  care  of  his  family,  that  when  he  filled 
his  wine  cellar,  his  steward  thought  nothing  to  cast  out  full  pipes  to  make  room 
for  others.  Kirkton,  p.  1 14. 
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king  will  see  their  tricks.’^  This  letter  was  intercepted  at  the  BOOK 

post-office,  and  carried  to  Middleton,  who  immediately  laid ^ 

it  before  the  estates,  and  founded  upon  it  a capital  charge  1662. 

against  Lorn,  for  the  Scottish  crime,  leasing-making;  as  if  He  is  ac- 
he intended,  by  exhibiting  the  tricks  of  his  enemies,  to  sow  legging, 
dissension  between  them  and  the  king.  Instructions  were  making 
instantly  sent  to  Tarbet,  to  entreat  his  majesty  that  Lorn 
might  be  sent  down  as  a prisoner  to  take  his  trial.  Charles, 
who  thought  the  communication  indiscreet,  but  not  crimi- 
nal, had  not  as  much  honourable  feeling  as  instantly  to 
dismiss  an  accusation  which  he  perceived  to  be  both  mali- 
cious and  trivial,  but  ordered  Lorn  to  return  to  stand  trial 
before  the  same  tribunal  that  had  so  iniquitously  condemned 
his  father ; and  it  was  only  through  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  Lauderdale,  who  offered  himself  personally,  as  his  bail, 
that  he  was  not  sent  down  as  a prisoner,  and  that  the  king, 
in  anticipation  of  the  issue,  transmitted  express  instructions, 
forbidding  any  sentence  from  being  executed  till  he  saw 
and  approved  of  it.  Lorn,  aware  of  the  inutility  of  any 
defence,  made  none : in  a long  speech  in  mitigation,  he  re- 
counted the  persecutions  he  had  received,  the  attempts  that 
had  been  made  to  ruin  him  with  the  king,  and  the  libels  that 
had  been  printed  against  him  ; and  appealed  to  the  court, 
whether  it  was  not  natural  for  him,  in  writing  to  his  friend, 
to  express  himself  warmly  ; while  he  protested,  he  meant  no 
harm  to  any  person,  his  intention  being  to  refute  the  lies  of 
others,  not  to  be  guilty  of  forging  falsehood  himself;  and  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  justice  of  parliament,  and  the  mercy 
of  the  king.  The  parliament  found  him  guilty  of  death  ; but  Found 
though  the  king  saved  them  from  the  crime  of  his  blood,  no 
pardon  could  wipe  away  the  infamy  and  degradation  they 
incurred  by  their  verdict. 

XXXVI.  Tarbet  had  succeeded  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
commission  ; not  only  was  the  exception  granted,  but,  with- 
out acquainting  Lauderdale,  the  king  wrote  to  the  commis- 
sioner an  order  for  five  resident  Scottish  counsellors  at 
Wh  itehall,  and  left  their  nomination  to  him.  The  fall  of 
the  secretary  seemed  certain,  when  his  enemies  saved  him, 
by  their  anxiety  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  Afraid 
openly  to  attack  the  present  ministers,  by  proposing  their 
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names  in  parliament,  an  act  was  framed  for  incapacitat- 
ing twelve  persons  by  ballot ; the  members  were  to  give 
in  their  lists  in  a borrowed  hand,  these  lists  were  to  be  scru- 
tinized by  a secret  committee  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  and 
after  the  number  was  agreed  upon,  the  billets  were  to  be 
burned,  and  the  names  of  the  balloted  to  be  concealed  upon 
oath.  When  the  act  was  preparing,  the  commissioner  pro- 
cured the  lists  to  be  so  framed,  that  the  earls  of  Lauderdale 
and  Crawford  were  included  among  the  exceptions ; and 
immediately  upon  its  being  voted,  ratified  it  by  the  touch  of 
the  sceptre,  without  ever  consulting  the  king  upon  the  sub- 
ject. So  anxious  had  he  been  to  prevent  any  notice  reach- 
ing court,  that  every  avenue  was  stopped,  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  to  prevent  its  transpiring ; but  the  gratitude 
of  Lorn  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Maitland,  and  Lauderdale 
was  acquainted  with  the  whole  before  any  official  information 
was  received.  That  able  politician  communicated  his  intel- 
ligence to  Charles  in  a manner  the  best  calculated  to  produce 
irritation  : — “ Other  commissioners,”  he  said,  “used  to  con- 
sult their  master  before  they  sanctioned  even  common  acts 
of  parliament ; but  here  the  commissioner  had  not  so  much 
as  asked  his  majesty’s  advice  in  putting  his  own  servants 
from  him.”  Clarendon,  when  he  first  heard  it,  imagining 
that  it  was  a device  of  Lauderdale’s  to  hurt  Maitland,  de- 
cidedly condemned  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, and  a mean  by  which  his  majesty’s  most  loyal  servants 
might  be  ruined.  The  king  himself^  perceiving  that  all  par- 
ties reprobated  the  proceeding,  received  the  deputation  sent 
by  the  commissioner  with  the  act,  very  coolly,  threw  it  into 
his  cabinet,  after  looking  it  over,  and  said,  “ he  would  not 
follow  the  advice  of  his  Scottish  parliament,  but  he  vvould 
not  disclose  their  secret.” 

XXXVII.  The  estates  rose  in  the  month  of  September  ; and 
next  day  the  council  issued  an  order  for  the  diocesan  meet- 
ings to  be  held  throughout  the  kingdom  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  October,  in  the  southern,  and  the  third  Tuesday,  in 
the  northern  division.  In  the  north,  their  injunction  was 
pretty  generally  obeyed,  In  the  south  and  west,  particular- 
ly the  west,  very  lew  of  the  ministers  attended  the  bishops, 
although  the  men  high  in  office  endeavoured  by  their  exam- 
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pie  to  induce  them  to  comply.  They  continued  in  the  re- 
gular exercise  of  their  ministry ; but  the  dissatisfaction  was 
universal,  and  the  determination  to  refuse  taking  oaths,  which 
they  considered  unlawful,  was  wonderfully  strengthened  by 
the  sublime  and  impressive  spectacle  their  brethren  in  Eng- 
land afforded,  of  three  thousand  ministers  in  one  day*  giving 
up  their  livings  rather  than  submit  to  violate  their  con- 
sciences. Middleton,  released  from  his  legislative  cares,  about 
this  time  made  a tour  to  the  west,  accompanied  by  a quorum 
of  the  privy  council ; their  progress  was  marked  by  the  most 
revolting  debauchery : and  in  a district  hitherto  distinguished 
for  peculiar  sobriety  of  manners,  they  exhibited  scenes  of  un- 
hallowed mirth,  beyond  the  licentiousness  of  common  profli- 
gates. At  Glasgow,  the  bishop — Fairfoul — complained  to 
the  commissioner  that  the  act  of  parliament  had  been  little 
regarded  ; that  none  of  the  young  ministers  had  acknow- 
ledged him ; and  that  he  had  all  the  obloquy,  without  any  of 
the  power  of  his  station.  Force  was  the  only  remedy  that 
occurred  to  the  prelate,  or  to  his  grace ; and  an  act  of  coun- 
cil was  framed  at  a meeting  where  only  two  of  the  members 
were  sober,  by  which  all  the  ministers  who  had  entered  upon 
cures  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
nine,  and  had  not  regular  presentations,  or  v/ho  should  not 
have  received  collation  from  bishops,  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  stipends  due  for  the  past  year,  to  leave  their 
dwellinofs  with  their  families,  and  forbidden  to  reside  within 
the  bounds  of  their  respective  presbyteries.  Lockhart  of 
Lee  alone  protested  against  this  rash  step,  as  more  calculated 
to  increase  than  allay  the  public  hatred  at  the  bishops ; and 
asserted  that  the  young  ministers,  before  they  would  acknow- 
ledge and  submit  to  episcopacy,  would  suffer  more  than  the 
loss  of  their  stipends.f  Middleton,  who  had  no  idea  of  men 
with  families  voluntarily  throwing  themselves  upon  the  wide 
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* St.  Bartholomew’s,  August  24jth,  1662,  when  the  act  of  uniformity  was 
enforced. 

f Burnet  says,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lockhart  of  Lee.  Vol.  i.  p.  223. 
Kirkton  asserts,  there  was  only  one,  Lockhart  of  Lee.  Hist.  p.  149.  Wod- 
row  mentions,  that  in  the  register  the  act  stands  signed  by  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton and  all  the  council,  except  liOckhart  of  Lee  and  the  laird  of  Blackball. 
Vol.  i u.  125. 
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world  without  any  settled  dwelling-place,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  a good  conscience,  disregarded  the  warning,  and,  to  the 
1'  G2.  regret  of  the  wisest  supporters  of  prelacy,  persisted  in  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  act  with  the  utmost  rigour.  To 
Desolates  his  Utter  astonishment,  upwards  of  three  hundred  chose  ra- 
the church,  ejected  than  comply.  Turned  out  of  their  homes 

in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  deprived  of  their  stipends,  they 
exhibited  to  their  disconsolate  congregations  a firmness  of 
pi  inciple  which  elevated  their  characters  and  endeared  their 
ministrations;  while  it  excited  an  invincible  hatred  to  the 
intruders  who  succeeded  them,  and  an  utter  detestation  to  a 
church  polity  ushered  in  by  such  manifest  iniquity.  Sensible 
of  their  error,  by  the  wide  desolation  which  covered  the 
country,  the  council,  on  their  return  to  Edinburgh,  endea- 
voured to  retrieve  it : the  archbishops  were  summoned  to 
Procliima-  the  Capital  to  assist  with  their  advice  : and  a proclamation 

tion  in-  YV'as  issued,  allowino;  all  the  ministers  who  had  lost  their  liv- 

tended  to  . ^ o 

remedy  the  iiigs  under  the  Glasgow  act  of  council,  liberty  to  obtain  pre- 
sentations  from  the  patron,  and  collation  from  the  bishops, 
before  the  first  of  February,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty- three.  Non-compliance  was  threatened  with  severer 
punishment ; and  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  threatenings. 


Ministers  the  council  banished  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  old 
banished,  niinisters  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  unless 
they  were  allowed  to  explain  it  so  as  to  exclude  an  express 
acknowledgment  of  the  king’s  spiritual  supremacy. 

xxxviii.  These  were  Middleton’s  last  acts  in  Scotland  : 
Lauderdale’s  superior  genius,  ever  on  the  watch,  obtained 
Middleton  ^he  ascendant,  and  the  commissioner  was  ordered  to  London 
1^0  stand  on  his  defence.  He  was  accused  of  having  prac- 

tised deception,  both  upon  the  king  and  the  parliament;  of 
having  exceeded  his  instructions  in  passing  acts  of  high  im- 
portance without  consulting  the  king ; and,  in  one  instance, 
of  touching  with  the  royal  sceptre  an  act,  which  took  from 
Charges  a-  his  sovereign  the  power  of  pardoning  the  sins  of  those  for- 
gainst  him.  faulted  in  last  parliament,  “yea,  and  declaring  his  royal  par- 
don, if  he  should  sign  any,  null  and  void  of  allowing  the 


* This  refers  to  an  act  of  unexampled  severity,  entitled  ane  act  anent  the 
children  and  posteritie  of  forfeited  persons,  in  which  it  is  provided,  ‘‘  That  if 
any  person  whatsoever  shall  offer  to  trouble  his  majesty  with,  or  offer  any  so- 
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guilty  to  escape  for  luoney,  and  fining  the  loyal  and  the  in- 
nocent ; of  having  mismanaged  the  public  money,  and  em- 
powering himself  to  name  a receiver  of  the  fines  which  be- 
long to  the  king;  but  above  all,  of  having  sullied  his  majes- 
ty’s glorious  attribute  of  mercy,  for  which  he  was  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  by  introducing  a species  of  ostracism,  a 
method  of  condemning  the  first  ministers  of  the  state  by  bal- 
lot, borrowed  from  the  Athenians,  who  were  governed  by 
that  cursed  lord- — the  people — and  their  oyster-shell  billeting, 
but  never  known  under  any  monarchy ; a method  by  which 
a punishment,  more  severe  than  death,  was  inflicted  upon 
his  majesty’s  servants,  without  accusation  or  trial,  by  the 
hidden  malice  of  their  enemies,  without  affording  them  the 
means  of  justification,  and  withholding  from  their  royal  mas- 
ter an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  crimes,  or  exercising 
his  prerogative.*  The  commissioner,  in  reply,  passed  over 
very  slightly  the  other  charges,  and  anxious  only  to  repel 
that  of  trenching  on  the  royal  prerogative,  by  the  act  of  bil- 
leting, alleged  ; — that  although  the  act  was  passed,  it  was  not 
imperative  on  his  majesty,  as  it  had  never  been  published, 
and  was  not  so  much  as  recorded  ; and  unless  he  approved 
it,  it  was,  and  must  ever  remain  a dead  letter.  Clarendon, 
Shelden,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  whole  of  the  party,  ex- 
tolled the  administration  of  Middleton — his  bold  and  admira- 
ble measures  for  the  establishment  of  episcopacy,  the  merit 
of  which  ought  to  extenuate  one  error — if  it  were  one — into 
wLich  he  had  fallen,  from  his  eagerness  to  sei  ve  his  majesty. 
But  the  secretary  had  infused  doubts  into  Charles’  mind, 
whose  appetite  for  money  was  as  craving  as  the  commission- 

licitations,  petitions,,  or  desires,  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  persons  who  are,  or 
shall  be  found  guilty  of  such  hie  treason,  or  their  children  or  posterity,  for 
their  restitution,  or  being  rendered  capable  to  enjoy  any  future  possession  or 
dignity,  within  the  samen ; eveiy  such  person  so  offending,  is  to  be  punished  as 
a disloyal  subject.’'  Acts  of  Pari,  of  Scot.  voL  vii.  p.  418.  A prohibitory  act, 
without  a penalty,  might  extend  to  any  arbitrary  punishment  less  than  death. 
M‘Kenzie’s  Works,  vol-  i.  This  act  was  repealed  next  session,  not  however, 
on  account  of  its  injustice,  but  at  the  desire  of  Lauderdale,  to  affront  Middleton. 

* Sir  George  Mackenzie  styles  this  accusation,  the  great  masterpiece  of 
Lauderdale’s  life.  Hist.  p.  78.  And  Mr.  Laing  characterises  it,  as  written 
with  a vigour  and  eloquence,  seldom  to  be  found  in  state  papers.  Hist.  vol. 
V.  p.  29. 
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er’s,  and  assailing  him  artfully,  at  once  by  his  jealousy  of 
power  and  his  avarice,  he  succeeded  in  shaking  his  confidence 
in  Middleton ; for  one  of  his  favourite  maxims  was,  that  no 
man  was  honest  but  from  interest.^ 

XXXIX.  While  Charles  wavered,  Lauderdale,  by  a skil- 
ful manoeuvre,  roused  the  intemperate  rage  of  his  rival,  and 
availed  himself  of  his  imprudence  to  complete  his  overthrow. 
He  induced  the  king  to  send  a mandate  to  the  Scottish 
council,  [January,  twenty-third,]  forbidding,  by  virtue  of  his 
prerogative,  their  exacting  the  first  moiety  of  the  fines  until 
his  pleasure  should  be  known,  and  discharging  the  collector 
Middleton  had  appointed.  Middleton,  who  perceived  that 
this  blow  would  effectually  destroy  his  interest  in  Scotland, 
by  showing  his  friends  his  incapacity  to  reward  them,  wrote 
a letter  to  the  chancellor  countermanding  the  royal  order; 
and  the  council,  upon  receipt  of  it,  recalled  the  proclamation 
they  had  prepared  in  obedience  to  his  majesty.  No  sooner 
did  Lauderdale  learn  this  than  he  went  to  Charles,  and  told 
him  that  now  Middleton,  and  not  he,  was  king,  for  he  could 
recall  his  majesty’s  express  warrant  by  his  own  private  in- 

* It  is  highly  amusing  to  observe  the  equanimity  of  manner  with  which 
Lament  notes  in  his  diary  the  most  important  and  most  minute  subjects — the 
fall  of  a statesman,  or  the  movements  of  a mountebank  : all  are  narrated  with 
the  same  gravity ; only  the  latter,  printed  on  the  same  page,  appears  the  most 
important  transaction  of  the  two,  by  the  length  of  the  description.  Middle- 
ton’s dismissal  is  finished  in  three  lines  ; the  other  proceeds  thus  ; — “Ponteus 
the  mountebancke,  was  now  the  third  tyme  in  Scotland,  viz.  1 in  anno  1633, 
2 in  anno  1643,  and  now  in  anno  1662  and  1663.  Every  tyme  he  had  his 
publicke  stage  erected,  and  sold  thereon  his  droggs  to  the  peopell,  the  first 
tyme,  for  1 lib.  price,  the  second  tyme  for  1 lib.  9s.  the  third  for  18  pence. 
Each  tyme  he  had  his  peopell  that  played  on  the  scaffold,  one  ay  playing  the 
foole,  and  ane  other,  by  leaping  and  dancing  on  the  rope,  etc.  The  two  last 
times  he  was  hire,  both  his  prented  peapers  and  his  droggs  were  one  and  that 
same.  The  last  time  he  was  hire,  he  was  at  Edenboroughe,  Stirling,  Glas- 
gow, Perth,  Cuper  of  Fyfe,  and  St.  Androus ; and  in  the  end  of  December, 
and  the  tuo  part  of  January,  1663,  he  had  his  stage  at  one  and  the  same  tyme, 
at  Cuper  and  St.  Androus,  viz.  at  St.  Androus,  on  Moneday  and  Saturday, 
and  att  Cuper  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  About  the  same 
tyme,  ane  other  mountebancke,  a High  German,  that  came  to  this  kingdom, 
that  had  the  like  sports  and  commodities,  for  to  gaine  money.  He  was  att  Ed- 
enboroughe, in  like  manner  twyse,  as  also  at  Aberdeine  and  Dundie  : he  like- 
wyse,  had  the  leaping  and  flying  rope,  viz.  comeing  down  ane  high  tow,  and 
his  head  altheway  dounward,  his  armes  and  feite  holden  out  all  the  tyme,  and 
this  he  did  devirse  tymes,  in  on  afternoon.”  Lamont’s  Diary,  p.  199. 
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structions.  Indignant  at  this  encroachment  upon  his  authority,  BOOK 
the  monarch  sent  for  Middleton,  who  pled  in  vain  a verbal 
consent  of  his  majesty  : the  king  had  either  forgotten,  or  did  1663. 
not  choose  to  remember  the  circumstance,  and  in  a few  days 
dismissed  him  from  all  his  offices.  The  governorship  of  offices. 
Edinburgh  castle  was  given  to  Lauderdale,  and  Rothes  Rothes  ap- 
was  appointed  commissioner.  It  frequently  happens  in  po- 
litical  changes  that  the  ostensible  are  not  the  real  causes ; sioner. 
in  this  revolution  Lauderdale  is  said  to  have  owed  much  to 
the  reigning  mistress,  the  dutchess  of  Cleveland  ; and  Rothes 
strengthened  his  interest  by  promoting  a marriage  between 
James,  afterwards  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king’s  favourite 
bastard,  and  his  own  niece,  the  dutchess  and  heiress  ofBuc- 

XL.  Middleton,  after  lingering  in  obscurity  for  some  time, 

was  sent  into  a kind  of  honourable  banishment  as  governor 

of  Tangiers ; where,  falling  down  a stair  in  a fit  of  intoxica-  Middleton 

tion,  he  broke  his  arm  so  severely,  that  the  bone  protruded 

' ^ . 1 anglers. 

through  the  flesh,  and  penetrated  his  side  : a mortification 
was  the  consequence ; and  it  has  been  noted  by  some  histo- 
rians as  a remarkable  retributive  coincidence,  that  the  right 
hand  that  was  the  ruin  of  his  country,  was  the  means  of  his 
own  destruction  ; and  he  who  had  exiled  so  many  of  the 
worthiest  of  his  countrymen,  himself  died  a stranger  in  a fo-  His  death, 
reign  inhospitable  land."!*  His  administration  had  been  so 

* Besides,  Lauderdale  employed  another  stratagem,  under  pretext  of  con- 
sulting about  the  contract  of  this  marriage ; he  caused  his  friend,  sir  John 
Gilmour,  president  of  the  court  of  session,  to  be  called  up  to  London,  who, 

“ Being  warmed  with  a kind  collation,”  was  introduced  to  the  king,  and 
“ did  complain  to  his  majesty  with  tears,  of  Middleton’s  rash  and  illegal  ac- 
tions,” “ which,”  it  is  said,  “ had  the  greater  impression  upon  his  majesty,  that 
he  was  figured  to  the  king,  as  a person,  who  had  been  an  eminent  royalist  and 
sufferer,  and  that  he  wept  for  joy,  when  he  spoke  to  his  majesty.  McKen- 
zie’s Hist.  p.  IIL 

f Wodrow  mentions,  that  he  had  from  good  authority,  that  in  the  times  of 
the  covenant,  such  was  his  forward  zeal  for  it,  that  coming  out  of  the  place 
wliere  he  and  others  had  taken  the  oath,  he  said  to  those  who  were  with  him, 

“ This  was  the  pleasantest  day  he  had  ever  seen,  and  if  ever  he  should  do 
any  thing  against  that  blessed  work  he  had  been  engaging  in,”  holding  up  his 
right  arm,  “ he  wished  to  God,  that  might  be  his  death.”  The  story  is  not 
unlikely ; when  men  engage  in  religious  associations  from  political  motives, 
they  usually  exhibit  a much  more  fiery  zeal,  and  profess  a more  outrageous  af- 
fection for  the  object,  than  those  who  do  so  from  purer  principles. 
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infamous  that  his  disgrace  was  hailed  as  a national  deliver- 
ance ; but  the  rejoicing  was  only  of  short  duration. 

xLi.  Lauderdale,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  uncontrolled 
direction  of  Scottish  affairs,  had  been  a zealous  covenanter, 
and  a strict  professor ; but,  seduced  by  his  ambition,  and 
corrupted  by  the  court,  he  had  apostatised  from  his  religion, 
and  shaken  off  his  unfashionable  morality  ; and  was  obliged 
to  evince  the  reality  of  his  change,  by  his  profligacy  of  man- 
ners, and  his  subservience  to  the  episcopalian  clergy,  of  whom 
the  majority,  like  himself,  w^ere  presbyterian  lenegadoes. 

xLii.  During  the  winter  and  spring,  almost  all  the  churches 
in  the  west  having  been  deprived  of  their  ministers,  a re- 
quisition was  made  on  the  north  to  supply  the  deficiency  ; 
and  as  the  livings  were  in  general  comfortable,  and  the  bi- 
shops not  over  scrupulous  in  their  examinations,  a number 
of  half  educated  young  men,  or  immoral  expectants,  who  had 
been  excluded  by  the  strictness  of  the  old  discipline,  were 
induced  to  enter  upon  the  vacant  charges — for  which  they 
were  as  incapable  as  they  were  unwelcome — in  face  of  the 
most  violent  opposition.  In  some  places  they  were  assailed 
by  showers  of  stones  ; in  others,  the  church  doors  were  bar- 
ricadoed  so  securely  that  they  were  obliged  literally  to  fulfil 
and  exemplify  the  character  given  in  scripture  of  the  spirit- 
ual thieves  and  robbers  ; and  in  all  they  were  stigmatised  as 
the  ‘‘  bishops’  curates.”  Nor  did  their  conduct  tend  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  the  manner  of  their  introduction  ; even  an 
episcopal  writer  acknowledges  they  were  ignorant  to  a re- 
proach, and  many  of  them  openly  vicious;  they  were  a dis*- 
grace  to  the  order  and  the  sacred  function.”*  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  people,  deprived  of  instruction  in  the  parish 
churches,  deserted  them,  and  wandered  either  to  distant  pa- 
rishes to  hear  such  of  the  old  ministers  as  were  not  compre- 
hended under  the  Glasgow  act,  or  remained  at  home,  and 
spent  their  silent  sabbaths  in  musing  on  the  dismal  blank 
around  them  ; unless  when  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  their  old  pastors,  who,  during  this  period,  commenced 
the  practice  of  field  preaching,  which  thus  originated  : — The 
outed  ministers,  as  they  were  termed,  denied  the  liberty  of 


* Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  229,  Kirkton,  p.  160- 
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their  pulpits,  lengthened  their  himily  devotions ; and  the  BOOK 

people  flocked  to  these  exercises  in  such  numbers,  that  they 

were  induced  to  turn  their  expositions  into  sermons,  and  jggg 

when  the  houses  became  unable  to  contain  them,  they  first  Origin  of 

• ^ 1 1 

preached  without  doors  to  those  who  were  gathered  around,  pyg^chirig 
and  afterwards,  as  the  congregations  increased,  some  of 
them  went  to  the  fields ; where  crowds  were  attracted 
from  all  the  neighbouring  parishes.  These  conventicles  had 
increased,  and  were  increasing  to  a degree  that  seriously 
alarmed  the  prelates,  when  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament brought  the  new  commissioner  to  Scotland. 

XLiii.  Afraid  of  fresh  plots,  Lauderdale  accompanied  him  Lauderdale 
in  his  journey,  under  pretence  of  examinino;  into  the  question  a^dKothes 

^ ’ r ^ o 1 arrive  in 

of  the  ballot;  but  in  fact  to  direct  the  whole  government  of  Scotland. 

the  country.  At  his  entry  into  the  ancient  kingdom,  a great 
concourse  met  him  upon  the  border  ; for  besides  the  chief 
men  of  Fife,  where  his  interest  lay,  all  who  expected  advan- 
tage, and  all  who  deprecated  loss  from  Middleton’s  fall,  were 
eager  to  pay  court  to  the  ruling  planet.  But  the  first  deed 
of  the  viceroy  showed  that  the  presbyterians  had  gained  no- 
thing by  the  change.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival,  a council 
was  summoned  at  the  abbey ; where,  after  exhibiting  his 
commission,  he  produced  a letter  nominating  the  archbishops 
of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  lord  Hatton,*  as  mem- 
bers ; on  the  same  night,  however,  he  granted  a warrant  for 
Lorn’s  release  from  his  confinement  in  the  castle,  whither  he  Lorn  re 
had  been  sent  to  await  the  king’s  pleasure.  The  chancellor 
made  a fruitless  attempt  to  unite  Middleton’s  friends  in  an 
opposition,  or  at  least  to  persuade  them  to  vindicate  their 
own  acts,  and  try  their  strength  in  parliament,  where  he  flat- 
tered himself  the  late  administration  would  be  able  to  pro- 
cure a majority,  or,  in  all  events,  muster  so  strong  as  to  en- 
able them  to  retire  with  safety,  if  not  with  honour ; but  the 
unexpected  suddenness  of  the  revolution  confounded  the  ad- 
herents of  the  fallen  commissioner,  and  each,  afraid  for  him-  Middle- 

self,  hastened  by  an  early  submission,  to  make  his  peace  with 

, , ^ submits, 

the  reiffniii"  favourite. 

O c5 

xLiv.  When  parliament  assembled,  [June  18th,]  before  Parliament. 


* Cliark's  Maitland,  Lauderdale’s  Brother. 
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BOOK  entering  upon  any  other  business,  they  surrendered  what 
little  remnant  of  independence  they  had  left,  by  reverting  to 
1663.  the  old  way  of  choosing  the  lords  of  the  articles,  and  esta- 
Lords  of  blishing  it  by  law.  The  clergy  retired  to  the  exchequer 
chamber  and  chose  eight  noblemen,  and  the  nobility  to  the 
inner  house  of  the  session  and  chose  eight  prelates ; which 
being  done,  the  clergy  and  nobility  met  together  in  the  inner 
exchequer  room,  and  having  shown  their  elections  to  each 
other,  the  persons  elected,  or  so  many  of  them  as  were  pre- 
sent, remained,  and  jointly  made  choice  of  eight  barons  and 
eight  commissioners  ; who  then  presented  the  whole  election 
to  his  majesty’s  commissioner ; and  he,  upon  being  satisfied, 
returned  to  the  parliament  house,  where  the  lists  were  read 
and  approved  as  a matter  of  course.  From  the  servility  of 
rile  ser-  the  bishops,  who  in  fact  had  the  nomination  of  the  whole, 
crown.  choice  of  the  lords  of  the  articles  was  thus  for  ever  for- 

mally vested  in  the  creatures  of  the  crown.  Their  next  step 
was  one  naturally  and  necessarily  deeper  in  debasement. 
The  king,  in  his  letter  respecting  the  balloting  act,  having 
Balloting  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  his  parliament  in 
act  lepcal.  prescribe  to  him,  or  to  limit  the  exercise  of  his 

royal  clemency,  they  repealed  the  act ; yet,  with  it  standing 
on  the  record,  w here  it  is  at  this  day,  they  disclaimed  ever 
having  done  any  such  thing  ! “ Your  majesty,”  said  they  in 

their  reply,  ‘‘  desiring  to  know  the  treuth  from  us,  we  find, 
by  the  unanimous  opinions  and  votes  of  the  house,  that  the 
parliament  gave  no  warrand  to  desire  your  majesty  that  the 
act  of  indemnity  should  carry  ane  exception  of  incapacitating 
from  public  trust,  and  that  the  parliament  gave  no  warrand 
at  all  in  their  names  for  your  majesty’s  consenting  to  the  in- 
capacitating of  a few  !” 

XLv.  Their  other  proceedings  were  in  unison  with  this  com- 
Act  against  mencemeut.  The  clergy,  irritated  at  the  people’s  refusing  to 
hear  the  curates,  procured  an  act,  by  which  all  ministers  who 
refused  to  attend  the  diocesan  meetings  were  to  be  deprived, 
and  if  after  deprivation  they  dared  to  preach,  were  to  be  pu- 
nished as  seditious  ; — every  nobleman  or  heritor  who  should 
wilfully  absent  himself  from  his  parish  church  on  Sabbath, 
was  to  lose  a fourth  part  of  that  year’s  rent  in  which  the  crime 
was  committed  ; every  yeoman  or  farmer,  the  fourth  part  of 
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his  moveables  ; and  every  burgess  the  same,  besides  forfeit- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  burgh,  and  such  other  corporeal  pu- 
nishment as  the  privy  council  might  choose  to  inflict.  The 
abjuration  of  the  covenants  was  re-enacted  under  similar  pe- 
nalties; and  to  crown  the  services  of  this  parliament,  an  offer 
was  made  to  the  king,  to  raise  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
two  thousand  horse,  to  serve  in  any  place  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, or  Ireland  ; and  all  regulations  respecting  foreign 
trade,  imposing  duties  or  restraints,  were  as  an  inherent  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  committed  without  limitation  into  his 
majesty’s  hands  : which,  being  passed  as  a declaratory  act, 
could  not  be  questioned  without  his  majesty’s  special  war- 
rant.* In  virtue  of  this  last  enactment,  numerous  and 
ruinous  monopolies  were  granted ; but  such  was  the  blind 
servility  and  unhesitating  degradation  of  the  majority  in 
that  vile  assembly,  that  the  religion,  liberty,  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  were,  without  debate,  decreed  to  be 
dependant  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign  ; who  rewarded  them, 
as  such  slavish  sycophants  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  by  mak- 
ing them  themselves  feel  the  bitterness  of  that  servitude 
to  which  they  had  reduced  their  country.  It  often  affords 
a consolation  to  suffering  humanity  to  observe,  that  the 
minions  of  arbitrary  power  are  not  unfrequently  its  ultimate 
victims. 

XLVi,  The  execution  of  Johnston,  lord  Warriston,  which 
took  place  during  the  session,  casts  an  additional  stigma  on 
this  assemblage,  as  an  unnecessary  piece  of  cruelty,  to  gra- 
tify the  vindictive  personal  revenge  of  Charles,  who  never 
foro^ave  him  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  censured  his 
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profligacy  while  in  Scotland.  Sir  Archibald,  after  his  escape,  Warriston 
had  resided  securely  in  Germany  for  two  years  ; but  having  ^y 
unadvisedly  gone  to  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  the  English  court  French, 
claimed  him,  and  he  was  delivered  up  by  the  French  king 
to  their  vengeance.  As  a convicted  traitor  he  was  marched 
bare-headed,  from  Leith  to  Edinburgh,  his  weak,  enfeebled 
appearance  creating  universal  commiseration.  When 
brought  before  parliament  to  receive  sentence,  his  mind  ap- 


* Acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  vol.  vii.  p.  461.  M‘Kenzie’s  Hist, 
p.  118,  et  seq. 
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peared  equally  debilitated  with  his  body  ; the  excessive 
bloodletting  he  had  undergone,  followed  by  prescriptions  he 
had  taken  when  under  the  care  of  Bates— successively  phy- 
sician to  Cromwell  and  Charles  II. — had  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  second  childhood  ; and  the  man  whose  vehement  and 
convincing  eloquence  had  in  other  days  commanded  attention 
and  carried  conviction  to  senates,  could  now  scarcely  utter 
a connected  sentence.  His  memory  had  totally  failed,  and 
his  spirits,  overborne  in  the  wreck  of  his  faculties,  were  un- 
able to  sustain  him  ; he  wept,  and  knelt,  and  implored  their 
pity.  Some  of  the  members,  struck  with  the  melancholy  re- 
verse, voted  for  delaying  his  sentence ; but  Lauderdale,  wdio 
knew  the  king’s  inveteracy,  interposed,  and  silenced  the  voice 
of  mercy.  The  night  before  his  execution,  he  slept  sound- 
ly, and  awoke  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  calm  and  compos- 
ed ; his  recollection  returned,  and  his  deportment  on  the 
scaffold  shed  a splendour  over  the  last  scene  of  his  suffering, 
which  his  friends  delighted  to  dwell  on,  and  his  enemies  have 
endeavoured  to  dim,  by  describing  his  previous  imbecility  as 
the  effects  of  unmanly  fear.  He  was  a person  of  a vigorous 
and  acute  understanding,  possessed  a ready  and  convincing 
eloquence,  was  well  calculated  for  managing  popular  assem- 
blies, and  admirably  adapted  for  methodising  their  proceed- 
ings, and  carrying  forward  their  business.  His  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  religion  in  public,  was  supported  by  exemplary  de- 
votion in  private ; and  the  only  blemish  which  his  enemies 
ever  attempted  to  affix  to  his  political  character  was,  his  ac- 
cepting an  office  under  Cromwell  after  having  severely  in- 
veighed against  him.^ 

^ The  report  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Bates,  was  very  current  at  the  time 
and  generally  believed.  Lament’s  Diary,  p.  206.  Kirkton,  p,  170.  Wod- 
row,  vol.  i.  p 173.  In  the  preface  to  the  Apologetical  Narrative,  it  is  mention- 
ed as  a certain  fact,  nor  is  there  any  thing,  either  in  the  character  of  the  phy- 
sician or  the  king,  to  render  it  improbable.  The  assassin,  Biardo,  was  receiv- 
ed at  the  English  court,  and  encouraged  in  his  attempts  against  the  republican 
exiles  at  Bern.  Ludlow’s  Mem  folio,  p.  395-  A monarch,  who  could  autho- 
rize the  stiletto,  would  hardly  hesitate  to  sanction  the  prescription  of  poison  ; 
and  Bates  is  said  to  have  allowed  his  friends  to  boast,  that  he  helped  to  short- 
en Cromwell’s  days.  Biog.  Brit. — Scarcely  any  man  of  eminence  fell  about 
this  time,  whose  fate  had  not  been  the  subject  of  prognostication  in  some  shape 
or  other;  were  not  the  following  told  with  great  gravity,  we  might  be  apt  to 
suspect  it  as  intended  to  burlesque  the  propensity.  “ Before  and  after  [War- 
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XLvii.  No  parliament  sat  for  the  six  succeeding  years.* 
But  the  privy  council  had  already  usurped  their  authority; 
and,  during  the  long  vacation,  their  arbitrary  illegal  acts 
were  promulgated,  as  of  equal  force  with  the  statutes  of  the 
legislature,  and  violently  carried  into  execution  by  the  mili- 
tary. In  August,  during  the  time  of  the  session,  upon  their 
own  authority,  they  forbade  all  ministers  who  did  not  attend 
the  bishops’  courts,  and  yet  persisted  in  preaching  or  hold- 
ing conventicles,  from  residing  within  twenty  miles  of  their 
former  parishes ; within  six  miles  of  Edinburgh,  or  any  ca- 
thedral church  ; or  within  three  of  any  royal  burgh;  they 
also  subjected  every  absentee  from  church  in  a fine  of  twen- 
ty shillings  Scots  for  each  day’s  omission ; rendered  the  at- 
tendance upon  meetings  for  religious  exercises  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  sedition  ; and  commanded  all  masters  of  families 
and  landlords  to  cause  their  servants  and  tenants  keep  their 
parish  churches,  or  remove  them  out  of  their  houses  or  lands, 
under  a severe  responsibility.  Levying  these  fines  was  com- 
mitted to  the  military,  who  were  also  the  judges,  the  curates 
were  the  accusers ; but  neither  witnesses  nor  formal  proce- 
dure were  deemed  necessary — to  be  accused  was  to  be  guil- 
ty ; and,  as  the  soldier  appropriated  the  fine,  it  was  exacted 
without  mercy,  and  often  to  double  the  amount  of  what  was 
due  even  by  these  iniquitous  laws.  If  any  reluctance  was 
showm,  a party  was  quartered  upon  the  recusants  till  they 
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riston,]  his  death,  there  was  a report  noised  abroad,  said  to  be  uttered  by  the 
midwife  at  his  birth,  thus  : “Full  moon,  full  sea,  great  man  shall  thou  be,  bot 
ill  dead  shall  thou  dye  !”  Lament,  p.  206. 

* Two  conventions,  however,  met  in  the  interval.  These  meetings,  I need 
scarcely  remind  the  reader,  differed  from  parliaments  in  this,  that  conventions 
could  only  be  assembled  for  one  specified  purpose,  whereas,  parliament  could 
deliberate  upon  any  given  subject.  The  first  was  held  2d  August,  1665,  on 
account  of  the  Dutch  war,  to  give  the  lieges  of  Scotland  an  opportunity  of  tes- 
tifying their  zeal  for  his  majesty’s  service  ; and  as  there  was  no  chancellor  at 
the  time,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  was  nominated  president  by  the 
king.  They  evinced  their  loyalty  by  a grant  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  pounds  yearly  for  five  years.  The  second  sat  down  on  the  9th 
January,  1667,  of  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  appointed  president.  They 
voted  a supply  for  one  year,  of  three  score  and  twelve  thousand  pounds 
monthly,  to  reward  the  services  of  the  standing  army,  which  had  so  meri- 
toriously exerted  itself  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  putting 
down  the  rebels  at  Pentland  ! Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vii.  p.  530,  et  seq. 
VOL.  IV  3 u 
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were  eaten  up ; and,  when  nothing  more  could  be  extorted, 
their  goods  were  distrained  and  sold  for  a trifle : numbers  of 
industrious  families  were  thus  ruined,  and  scattered  as  beg- 
gars throughout  the  country.  Oppression  was  accompanied 
by  insult ; — under  the  sanction  of  the  worthless  clergy,  the 
religious  worship  of  poor  families  was  ridiculed  and  inter- 
rupted, and  they  were  dragged  to  church  or  to  prison  at  the 
will  of  a private  sentinel.  After  sermon,  a roll  of  the  pa- 
rishioners was  called  by  the  parson,  and  all  absent  without 
leave  were  given  up  to  the  military,  who  admitted  of  no  ex- 
cuse except  a fine ; and,  in  the  wantonness  of  power,  often 
made  the  present  tenant,  who  temporised,  pay,  because  his 
predecessor  had  not  been  so  compliant. 

XLviii.  Different  detachments  were  sent  to  the  south  under 
the  earl  of  Linlithgow  and  sir  Robert  Fleming ; but  the  chief 
scene  of  suffering  was  the  west,  where  sir  James  Turner — re- 
commended by  his  desertion  from  the  cause  of  the  covenant — 
was  instructed  to  see  that  the  laws  were  regularly  executed, 
and  the  bishops  and  curates  reverenced  and  obeyed.  Natu- 
rally fierce,  he  was  furious  when  drunk,  and  being  often  in 
that  state  he  regarded  neither  law  nor  justice,  but  follow’ed 
the  directions  of  Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow ; of  which, 
he  afterwards  acknowledged,  he  was  ashamed,  although  he 
did  not  carry  them  to  the  extent  which  that  prelate  desired.* 
Glencairn,  the  chancellor,  when  he  supported  episcopacy,  in- 
tended that  it  should  be  limited,  and  subordinate  to  the  civil 
officers  of  the  state ; Lauderdale,  who  knew  better  than  he  the 
spirit  of  the  system  and  its  supporters,  told  him,  since  he  was 
for  bishops,  he  should  have  them,  and  higher  than  ever  they 
were  in  Scotland.  When  too  late,  he  found  the  prediction 
had  proceeded  upon  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  men,  and 
fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  imperious  priesthood 
he  had  contributed  to  raise.  Sharpe  complained  that  the  earl 
did  not  second  the  efforts  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  he,  disgust- 
ed with  their  intrusive  ambition,  complained  of  their  severi- 
ties : the  council  divided,  and  the  primate,  who  could  brook 
no  control,  hastened  to  London  to  represent  the  remissness 
of  the  nobles,  and  to  raise  the  cry  of — the  church  is  in  danger 


* Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  309. 
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XLix.  The  English  prelates  had  a fellow-feeling  with  their  BOOK 
Scottish  brethren,  and  supported  Sharpe  in  his  proposal  to  ' 
re-introduce  into  Scotland  the  court  of  high  commission;  1664. 

which,  amid  all  the  restored  abuses,  had  never  dared  to  be 

ni^n  corii« 

hinted  at  in  England.  His  majesty,  on  their  united  solici-  mission  a- 
tations,  consented,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  supremacy,  autho- 
rized  its  erection ; and  to  mark  his  sanction  by  additional 
honours,  he  ordered  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was 
named  first  in  the  commission,  to  take  precedence  of  the  lord 
chancellor.*  The  court  consisted  of  nine  ecclesiastical,  and 
thirty-five  lay  members ; of  whom  five,  including  one  pre- 
late, made  a quorum.  Their  powers  were  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive nature;  they  could  suspend  or  depose  churchmen, 
take  cognisance  of  all  keepers  of  conventicles,  all  who  preach- 
ed in  private  houses,  who  kept  meetings  or  fasts  without  li- 
cense, spoke  or  wrote  scandal  to  the  detriment  of  the  go-  exteii- 

1,.,..^.  .11  sive  pow~ 

vernment,  or  expressed  their  dissatisiaction  with  the  present  ers. 
acts  about  church  affairs : they  could  fine  or  imprison  all 
transgressors,  and  w^ere  authorized  to  do  and  execute  what- 
ever they  should  find  necessary  for  his  majesty’s  service. 

From  their  sentence  there  was  no  appeal ; all  magistrates  and 
military  were  to  execute  their  orders,  and  the  lords  of  coun- 
cil to  grant  letters  of  horning  upon  their  fines.f 

L.  This  court  has  been  compared  to  the  old  lion’s  cave, 
the  road  to  which  was  marked  by  many  an  entrant,  but  con- 
tained no  vestige  of  a returning  footstep : none  escaped  who 

* The  young  Scottish  nobility  had  sadly  degenerated  from  the  high  spirit  of 
their  forefathers.  When  Charles  the  I.  attempted  to  obtain  for  the  primate, 
Spottiswood,  only  one  day’s  precedence,  the  then  lord  chancellor,  gave  his 
majesty  the  retort  courteous.  “ I remember,”  Balfour,  lyon-king  at  arms, 
narrates,  “that  k.  Charles  sent  me  to  the  lord  chanceller,  (being  then  earl  of 
Kinoule,)  the  day  of  his  coronatione,  in  the  morning,  in  Anno.  1663,  to  shew 
him,  that  it  wes  his  will  and  pleasure,  hot  onlie  for  that  day,  that  he  would 
ceed  and  give  place  to  the  archbishope ; but  he  returned  by  me  to  his  majestic 
a \^erey  bruske  answer,  which  wes,  that  since  his  majesty  had  beine  pleased  to 
continew  him  in  that  office  of  chanceller,  wich,  by  his  meines,  his  worthy  father 
of  happy  memorie  had  bestowed  wpon  hime,  he  was  redy,  in  all  humility,  to  lay 
it  doune  at  his  majestie’s  feet,  but  since  it  was  his  royal  will,  that  he  should 
enjoy  it,  with  the  know'en  preveledges  of  the  same,  neuer  a ston’d  priest  in 
Scotland  should  sett  a footc  before  him  so  long  as  his  blood  wes  hott.”  An- 
nals, vol.  ii.  p.  142. 

t Burnet,  vob  i.  p.  306-7.  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  192-7. 
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appeared  before  it ; the  formality  of  evidence  was  dispensed 
with  ; and  if  any  of  the  accused  were  prepared  to  prove  their 
innocence,  the  investigation  was  stopped,  and  they  were  en- 
tangled by  ensnaring  questions,  or  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  and  acknowledge  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
king.  The  lay  members  endeavoured  to  introduce  some  le- 
gal forms,  but  the  primate  considered  this  as  a betraying  of 
the  church ; and  Rothes  supported  his  tyrannical  violence, 
which  soon  overstepped  every  boundary  of  law.  The  fines 
were  frequently  doubled,  and  corporeal  inflictions  were  add- 
ed to  pecuniary  mulcts ; every  trifling  riot  which  took  place 
at  the  settling  of  a minister  was  construed  into  a seditious 
assemblage,  and  respectable  persons,  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  for  expressing  their  disapprobation  a little  too  roughly, 
and  boys  for  petulantly  throwing  a few  stones,  were  impri- 
soned, publicly  whipped,  branded,  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
plantations.  If  the  churches  were  empty  the  jails  were  full ; 
till  the  people,  preferring  voluntary  exile  to  foreign  bond- 
age, fled  in  numbers  to  Ulster,  where  they  enjoyed,  at  least, 
a comparative  tranquillity  ; or,  if  they  remained  at  home,  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  outlawed,  rather  than  appear  in  such 
a court.  At  length,  the  nobility,  ashamed  of  their  own 
subservience  to  clerical  revenge,  refrained  from  attending 
any  meetings  of  the  commission,  and  at  the  end  of  about  two 
years,  this  inquisitorial  tribunal  expired.  Such  was  the  ge- 
neral contempt  into  which  it  had  fallen,  that  for  some  time 
before  it  dissolved,  the  bishops  could  neither  procure 
judges  to  sit,  nor  parties  to  appear.* 

LI.  Not  long  after,  Glencairn  died  ; and  Sharpe,  who  eag- 
erly grasped  at  every  preferment,  anxiously  wished  to  engross 
the  chancellorship,  as  it  had  been  formerly  held  by  a church- 
man. In  an  interview  with  the  king,  he  represented  strong- 


* The  records  of  this  nefarious  court  have  been  lost  or  destroyed ; but  in- 
srances  of  its  arbitrary  proceedings  have  been  preserved  sufficient  to  justify  the 
terms  of  detestation  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  all  our  historians.  Kirkton 
styles  it  a hermaphrodite  court-  The  Apologetical  Relation,  a monster  of  ju- 
dicatories, having  tw'o  bodies  under  one  head,  and  each  changing  their  nature  ; 
dukes  and  lords  exercising  the  clerical  function  of  excommunication,  and  cler- 
gymen inflicting  the  civil  penalties  of  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  banish- 
ment. Kirkton,  p.  205-11.  Apologet.  p.  320. 
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ly  the  necessity,  in  such  times,  of  that  office  being  held  by  BOOK 
a person  who  was  episcopal  in  heart,  although  not  in  clothes  ; 
and  expressed  his  own  intention  of  refusing  it,  had  it  been  1664. 
offered  him  : — then  went  straight  to  Shelden,  bishop  of 
London,  whom  he  requested  to  point  out  to  his  majesty  the 
propriety  of  bestowing  it  upon  him.  Shelden  did  so,  and 
when  the  king  told  him  the  primate's  previous  conversation, 
he  could  only  request  his  majesty  to  respect  the  archbi- 
shop, and  pardon  the  man.  He  said  he  would  do  so ; and 
when  Sharpe  returned,  desired  him  to  point  out  a noble- 
man proper  to  fill  the  situation.  He  named  Rothes  to  fill 
it  pro  tempore^  to  which  his  majesty  consented.*  He  was  Rothes  ap. 
already  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  by  sea  and  land.  chanSllor 
Crawford,  rather  than  take  the  oaths,  had  resigned  the  a«d  trea- 
treasurer's  staff;  this  also  was  bestowed  upon  him  : he  was 
now  chancellor  de  facto  ; and  afterwards  continued  as  com- 
missioner for  an  indefinite  time — the  first  instance  of  such  a 
trust  in  Scotland.  This  accumulation  of  places  in  one  per- 
son was  regarded  as  extremely  invidious,  while  there  were 
so  many  claimants  who  had  a preferable  right,  and  the  coun- 
try afforded  so  few  offices  of  profit.  But  his  devotion  to  epis- 
copacy was  a reccomendation  to  the  king ; and  his  ready 
compliance  with  their  worst  measures  recommended  him  to 
the  bishops.  Fletcher  was,  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
removed  from  being  advocate,  on  a charge  of  bribery ; and 
sir  John  Nisbet,  a still  more  severe  persecutor,  appointed  in 
his  room. 

Lii.  Amid  these  changes,  no  change  took  place  in  the  pub-  Turner’s 
lie  measures  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  prelates.  Tur-  ^[gs^jn^the 
ner  continued  his  expeditions  to  the  west,  as  if  he  had  been  west, 
invading  an  enemy’s  country ; and  every  succeeding  incur- 
sion was  marked  by  increasing  barbarity.  The  mass  of  a 
people  are  seldom  sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  actuated  by 
the  pure  principles  either  of  religion  or  liberty ; and  when 
providence  visits  a nation  with  these  blessings,  or  designs  to 
preserve  them,  it  is  commonly  done  by  raising  up  a few  emi- 
nent assertors  of  the  cause,  whose  influence,  talents,  or  ex- 
ample, command  the  acquiescing  concurrence  of  the  multi - 


* Bui'net’s  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  305* 
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tude ; and  when  they  are  removed,  the  facility  with  which  a 
majority  pass  to  the  opposite  extreme  would  appear  incretl- 
ible,  did  not  the  uniform  history  of  all  revolutions  so  fully 
attest  it.  After  the  removal  of  the  ministers,  the  people  were 
returning  to  their  parish  churches  ; “ and  the  curates’  audi- 
tories,” says  a cotemporary  presbyterian  author,  ‘‘  were  rea- 
sonable throng,  the  body  of  the  people,  in  most  places  of 
Scotland,  waited  upon  their  preachings.”  Had  they  been 
content  to  have  allowed  the  more  conscientious  to  worship 
apart  without  disturbance,  it  is  probable  they  might  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  episcopacy  as  the  national  church ; 
but  they  were  determined  to  force  it  upon  all ; and  they 
roused  the  country,  which  might  otherwise  have  subsided  in- 
to indifference,  to  a state  of  active  opposition,  and  absolute 
abhorrence  of  prelacy  ; and  estranged  the  men  of  interest 
and  influence,  by  the  insanity  of  their  procedure,  from  the 
government  which  authorized  them.  As  the  influence  of 
the  high  commission  began  to  wane,  the  privy  council,  of 
which  Sharpe  was  now  president,  became  more  relentless  mul 
oppressive;  and  it  is  a melancholy  fact,  which  forces  itself 
upon  our  observation  at  almost  every  turn  in  the  history  of 
Scotland,  that  the  courts  became  despotical  according  as  the 
clergy  obtained  sway,  and  cruel  in  proportion  as  they  were 
under  the  direction  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  mi- 


nisters of  mercy.  Their  acts  were  now  enforced  with  great- 
er rigour. 

Liii.  It  had  been  rendered  criminal  to  attend  private 
prayer  meetings  with  the  outed  ministers,  or  to  render  them 
the  smallest  assistance ; and  as  their  support  was  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  contributions  of  the  people,  collections  were 
forbidden,  under  the  severest  penalties,  yet  the  proclamations 
had  been  evaded  or  despised ; and  in  the  south  and  the  west, 
Welsh,  Semple,  and  Blackadder,  not  only  kept  frequent  con- 
Outed  mi-  venticles,  exhorted,  baptized,  and  prayed  in  private  houses, 

nisters  hold  collected  multitudes  in  the  moors  and  on  the  hills,  and 
conventi-  _ ^ 

clcs,  &c.  had  the  audacity  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  without  the 
prelates’  license. 

Liv.  Th  ese  appearances  were  not  only  irritating,  but  alarm- 
ing. The  bishops,  conscious  that  they  deserved  to  be  resist- 
ed, while  they  zealousU^  inculcated  })assive  obedience,  disco* 
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verecl  their  fears  by  their  attempts  to  suppress  discussion  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  render  the  people  incapable  of  resisting. 
A Mr.  Crookshanks  had  translated  into  English  Buchanan’s 
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treatise,  De  Jure  Regni  Apud  Scotos,  of  which  a few  copies 
had  been  handed  about  in  manuscript ; these  were  ordered 
by  proclamation,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  clerk  of  council, 
under  pain  of  sedition.  About  the  same  time,  an  Apologe- 
tical  Relation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  ministers  and 
professors  of  the  church  in  Scotland,  since  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  said  to  be  written  by  Mr. 

Brown  of  Wamphray,  and  printed  in  Holland,  a small  work, 
containing  a clear,  pointed,  unanswerable  defence  of  their  ^pologeti- 
conduct,  was  imported  and  circulated.  It  had  the  honour  eal  Rela- 
of  being  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  com-  burned.^* 
mon  hangman,  a distinction  the  writer  himself  had  antici- 
pated; and  all  who  had  copies  were  ordered  to  give  them 
up  to  the  next  magistrates  by  a certain  day,  after  which,  if 
any  of  them  were  found  in  their  possession,  a fine  of  two 
thousand  merks  was  imposed.  It  had  the  usual  effect  of 
such  proclamations ; the  book  was  more  extensively  circu- 
lated, it  became  known  where  it  never  before  had  been  heard 
of,  and  acquired  a weight  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  its 
prohibition.*  Warriston’s  speech  also,  was  declared  sedi- 
tious, forbid  to  be  dispersed,  and  the  printers  ordered  to  be 
imprisoned.  Aware  of  the  importance  of  securing  the  at- 
tachment of  youth  to  the  principles,  of  which  in  after  life 
they  were  to  become  the  propagators  and  support,  the  coun- 
cil  endeavoured  to  gain  them  over  to  prelacy — not  by  ap-  ministered 
pointing  able  teachers  to  the  universities,  the  plan  pursued 
by  the  presbyterians,  but  by  an  order,  obliging  all  students, 
before  they  obtained  their  degrees,  to  subscribe  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy;  introducing  political  disabilities 
to  academical  honours,  and  imposing  tests  upon  boys  before 
they  could  be  supposed  to  understand  them;  a plan,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  it  be  more  detrimental 
to  the  cause  of  learning  or  of  morals. 

Lv.  The  Scots  had  always  been  accustomed  to  carry  arms, 
and  when  summoned  to  the  field,  brought  with  them  their 
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own  accoutrements.  The  strength  of  Scotland  consisted  in 
its  militia  peasantry,  nor  till  of  late,  had  mercenary  soldiers 
been  ever  known  in  the  country  : in  consequence,  there  were 
few  families  unprovided  with  weapons.  But  it  is  dangerous 
to  exasperate  a people  who  have  means  of  defence.  The 
western  counties  were  therefore  disarmed,  under  the  pre- 
text, that  they  would  join  the  Dutch,  with  whom  Charles 
was  now  at  war,  and  twenty  of  the  leading  gentlemen,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a crime,  thrown  into  prison  ; preparatory 
to  new  and  more  devastating  expeditions.  The  third  under 
sir  James  Turner,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  continued  seven  months.  On  former  occasions, 
there  had  been  some  mercy  shown,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  had  been  exempted  from  the  brutal  insolence  of  com- 
mon soldiers ; but  now  the  curate,  attended  by  two  or  three 
of  these  executioners  of  the  council,  fined  all  indiscriminately  , 
the  landlord,  if  his  wife,  servants,  or  tenants,  were  absent 
from  the  parish  church  ; and  the  tenants,  if  the  landlord 
withdrew,  although  they  themselves  individually  attended. 
The  aged  and  infirm,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  were  rob- 
bed, and  even  he  that  subsisted  upon  public  charity,  w^as 
forced  to  beg,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  conjoined  cleri- 
cal and  military  ruffians.  If  quartered  where  the  host  was 
too  poor  to  pay,  and  his  furniture  neither  worth  selling  nor 
carrying  off,  it  was  rendered  useless,  or  burned  on  the  spot. 
Besides  these  fines,  the  gentlemen  were  unexpectedly  called 
upon  to  pay  those  which  Middleton  had  imposed,  and  which 
Lauderdale  had  obtained  a temporary  popularity  by  causing 
to  be  suspended ; but  now,  when  his  own  creatures  were  in 
power,  he  procured  the*m  to  be  levied  to  the  uttermost  far- 
thing, by  troopers,  who  at  the  same  time  exacted  riding 
money  for  their  trouble,  sometimes  to  a greater  amount  than 
the  sums  themselves.  No  excuse  was  admitted,  and  if  the 
oppressed  complained  to  the  officers,  they  were  ill  treated  ; 
and  if  to  the  government,  they  were  neglected.  All  the 
consolation  the  people  had,  under  such  enormous  extortions, 
was,  that  the  money  thus  raised  did  not  go  to  enrich  those 
who  were  the  primary  causes  of  the  mischief.  Middleton’s 
friends  were  disappointed  by  his  fall,  and  now  it  was  taken 
from  Lauderdale  to  pay  an  additional  army,  which  the  fears 
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of  the  prelates  rendered  necessary,  and  which  was  intrusted  BOOK 
to  the  command  of  lieutenant-general  sir  Thomas  Dalziel 
of  Binns,  a demi-savage,  wdiose  native  ferocity  had  been  im-  1666."” 
proved  in  the  Muscovite  service — at  that  time  the  most  bar-  Oalziel  and 
barous  in  l^urope^ — and  general  Drummond,  who  had  also  command- 
been  trained  in  the  same  school.  ers. 

Lvi.  Scattered  over  the  country,  and  persecuted  in  every 
direction,  it  is  astonishing  that  those,  who  were  thus  render- 
ed outlaws  by  the  crimes  of  their  rulers,  did  not  sooner  turn 
in  despair  and  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  satellites.  The 
rising,  however,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  place  where  The  people 
it  so  disastrously  terminated,  was  purely  accidental  in  its 
commencement.  Four  countrymen,  who  had  been  chased 
from  their  homes,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  among  the 
mosses  and  mountains  of  Galloway,  returning  from  their 
lurking  holes  to  procure  some  provisions,  met,  on  the  high- 
way near  the  village  of  Dairy,  some  soldiers  driving  before  Cause  of 
them  a few'  of  their  neighbours,  to  compel  them  to  thresh  nsmg. 

* He  [Dalziel]  was  bred  up  very  hardy  from  his  youth,  both  in  diet  and 
cloathing.  He  never  wore  boots,  nor  above  one  coat,  which  was  close  to  his 
body,  with  close  sleeves,  like  those  we  call  jockey-coats.  He  never  wore  a 
peruke,  nor  did  he  shave  his  beard  since  the  murder  of  k.  Charles  I.  In  my 
time,  his  head  w'as  bald,  which  he  covered  only  with  a beaver  hat,  the  brim 
of  which  was  not  above  three  inches  broad.  , His  beard  was  white  and  bushy, 
and  yet  reached  down  almost  to  his  girdle.  He  usually  went  to  London  once 
or  twice  a year,  and  then  only  to  kiss  the  king’s  hand,  who  had  a great  esteem 
for  his  worth  and  valour.  His  unusual  dress  and  figure  when  he  was  in  Lon- 
don, never  failed  to  draw  after  him  a great  crowd  of  boys  and  other  young  peo- 
ple, who  constantly  attended  at  his  lodgings,  and  followed  him  with  huzzas  as 
he  went  to  court,  or  returned  from  it.  As  he  was  a man  of  humour,  he  would 
always  thank  them  for  their  civilities,  when  he  left  them  at  the  door  to  go  into 
the  king,  and  let  them  know  exactly  at  what  hour  he  intended  to  return  to  his 
lodgings.  When  the  king  walked  in  the  park,  attended  by  some  of  his  cour- 
tiers, and  Dalziel  in  company,  the  same  crowds  would  always  be  after  him, 
showing  their  admiration  of  his  beard  and  dress,  so  that  the  king  could  hardly 
pass  on  for  the  crowd  ; upon  which  his  majesty  bid  the  devil  take  Dalziel,  for 
bringing  such  a rabble  of  boys  together,  to  have  their  guts  squeezed  out,  while 
they  gaped  at  his  long  beard  and  antic  habit,  requesting  him.  at  the  same  time, 

(as  Dalziel  expressed  it,)  to  shave  and  dress  like  other  Christians,  to  keep  the 
poor  bairns  out  of  danger,  all  this  could  never  prevail  on  him  to  part  with  his 
beard  ; but  yet  in  compliance  with  his  majesty,  he  went  once  to  court  in  the 
very  height  of  the  fashion  ; but  as  soon  as  the  king,  and  those  about  him,  had 
laughed  sufficiently  at  the  strange  figure  he  made,  he  re-assumed  his  usual  ha- 
bit, to  the  great  joy  of  the  boys,  who  had  not  discovered  him  in  his  court  dress.” 

Capt  Creichton’s  Memoirs. 
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out  the  corn  of  a poor  old  man  who  had  fled  from  his  home, 
in  order  to  raise  as  much  money  as  would  pay  the  church 
fines.  They  sympathised  with  their  fellow-sufferers  and 
passed  on  in  silence ; but  when  they  were  seated  in  the  vil- 
lage, they  were  informed,  that  the  soldiers  had  seized  the 
poor  old  man,  and  were  about  to  strip  him  and  place  him 
naked  on  a red  hot  gridiron,  on  which  they  immediately 
went  to  the  place  and  desired  the  soldiers  to  desist ; this  the 
others  contemptuously  refused,  and  high  words  ensued  ; the 
soldiers  then  drew,  and  were  about  to  assault  the  country- 
men, when  one  of  the  latter,  who  had  a pistol,  fired  and 
wounded  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a piece  of  a tobacco  pipe 
he  had  used  as  a ball ; on  which  the  arms  were  immediately 
surremfered,  and  the  prisoner  set  free. 

Lvii.  Once  engaged,  the  countrymen,  who  knew  they  could 
only  expect  from  the  commander  terrible  vengeance,  deter- 
mined to  prevent  it  ,*  and  being  joined  by  some  others,  pro- 
ceeded to  where  a small  party  of  military  were  stationed, 
disarmed  them,  and  their  ranks  swelling  as  they  went,  they 
marched  to  Dumfries,  in  which  they  surprised  and  took  sir 
James  Turner  prisoner.  So  unconcerted,  however,  and  so 
ill  planned  were  their  motions,  that  when  they  seized  Tur- 
ner’s papers,  together  with  the  pay  lately  remitted  from  Ed- 
inburgh for  the  troops,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  fines  re- 
cently exacted,  they  intrusted  the  charge  of  the  money  to  a 
stranger,  one  Andrew  Gray.*  From  the  general  discontent 
of  the  country,  they  had  expected  a great  rising  of  adhe- 
rents, but  the  want  of  arms  and  of  leading  men  were  se- 
verely felt;  for  during  the  whole  time  they  remained  in  Gal- 
loway, their  numbers  never  exceeded  three  hundred,  and 
none  of  them  persons  of  sufficient  rank  to  command  that 

* Gray  is  styled  by  Kirkton,  an  Edinburgh  merchant.  In  the  description 
of  Galloway,  by  Andrew  Symson  of  Kirkinner,  he  is  stated  to  have  decamped 
the  succeeding  night,  carrying  off  all  the  money  and  baggage,  seized  with  sir 
James  Turner,  which,  however,  is  not  very  likely,  as  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
Life  of  Mr.  William  Veitch,  as  having  been  supported  by  him  at  Newcastle 
not  long  after ; indeed  the  cash  taken,  must  have  been  extremely  little,  what- 
ever became  of  it,  as  Turner  had  sent  off  the  greater  part  of  his  plunder  a few 
days  before  to  Glasgow  ; another  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  of  the  rising  being 
entirely  accidental.  Memoirs  of  Veitch,  p.  49.  Memoirs  of  Rev.  John 
Blackadder,  p.  136,  et  seq. 
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implicit  obedience,  so  necessary,  but  so  seldom  found  in  a 
promiscuous  assemblage  of  raw  countrymen. 

Lviii.  When  the  first  news  of  the  commotion  reached 
Edinburgh,  Rothes  was  in  London,  and  Sharpe,  as  president 
of  the  council,  was  thus  at  the  head  of  the  executive.  His 
warlike  commands  excited  dissatisfaction  among  some  of  the 
nobles,  who,  now  sensible  of  their  degradation,  while  they 
murmured  curses,  asked,  if  tliere  was  no  one  in  Scotland  to 
give  them  orders  at  such  a juncture  but  a priest?  He  in- 
stantly summoned  a council,  who  sent  to  London  by  express 
the  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  affair,  while  the  scale 
of  their  preparations  proclaimed  the  extent  of  their  fears. 

All  the  noblemen  in  the  south  and  the  west  were  ordered  to  Measures 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  join  the  royal  forces.  Dal-  suppress 
ziel  was  despatched  with  his  army  to  establish  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Glasgow,  where  the  country  around  was  ordered  to 
come  in  to  him ; and  whence  he  was  to  march  to  wherever 
the  insurrection  had  attained  its  greatest  height.  To  secure 
the  metropolis,  the  guards  were  doubled,  and  all  the  fenci- 
ble  men  enrolled.  All  ferries  upon  the  Forth  were  stopped, 
and  all  the  passengers  at  Stirling  bridge  closely  examined. 

The  earl  of  Wemyss,  lords  Newark,  Melville,  and  Bur- 
leigh, were,  at  the  same  time,  summoned,  with  their  friends 
and  followers,  horses  and  arms,  to  defend  the  town  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Lix.  Meanwhile,  the  friends  of  the  insurgents  at  Edin- 
burgh, upon  receiving  the  intelligence,  met  also  to  deliberate; 
and  the  result  was,  that  it  appeared  to  be  their  duty  to  assist 
their  poor  brethren,  so  cruelly  oppressed.  Colonel  James 
Wallace  and  Mr.  John  Welsh,  minister,  with  several  others, 
instantly  set  off  to  join  them,  and  found  them  at  a rendez- 
vous, at  the  bridge  of  Doon,  in  Ayrshire ; but  were  sorely 
disappointed  on  learning  that  such  men  of  influence  as  had 
not  been  put  in  prison  had  gone  to  general  Dalziel,  and  that 
the  majority  of  their  friends  in  that  country  were  averse  to 
the  attempt,  as  ill  concerted,  ill  timed,  and  not  likely  to  be 
successful.  Colonel  Wallace  was  chosen  to  command  ; and 
the  Whiixs,  for  the  first  time,  assumed  the  shape  of  an  army,  J>^suigems 

^ . 1 n • • 1 formed  in- 

by  appointing  omcers  and  setting  guards,  rerceiving  here,  to  an  army 
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BOOK  too,  that  they  could  expect  no  assistance,  they  directed  their 
course  towards  Clydesdale.  Near  Cumnock  they  heard, 
jggg  that  a party,  on  the  road  to  join  them,  had  been  dispersed 
by  the  duke  of  Hamilton’s  troop  of  horse,  and  that  the  ene- 
my was  approaching.  Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  they 
Advance  to  pushed  forward  to  Muirkirk  of  Kyle,  across  a long  moor, 
rendered  intolerably  deep  by  the  rain,  which  had  descended 
upon  them  in  torrents  during  their  whole  march.  Covered 
with  mud,  and  drenched  to  the  skin,  their  only  quarters  for 
the  night  was  a cold  church,  nor  was  a morsel  of  meat  to 
be  procured.  Here  Mr.  Andrew  M^Cormock,  an  eminent 
Advised  to  Irish  presbyterian  minister,  brought  them  information  that 
disperse,  fnends  in  several  places  had  failed  in  collecting  any  re- 

enforcements, and  urged  upon  colonel  Wallace  the  propriety 
of  dismissing  the  people  as  quietly  as  could  be  done.  This 
the  colonel  could  not  of  himself  undertake ; but  called  a 
Hold  a council  of  war,  to  whom  he  proposed  the  question,  whether 
council  of  they  should  scatter  or  continue  in  arms.  On  the  one  side, 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  their  own  feeble  band — which 
from  the  dispirited  state  of  the  country,  was  not  likely  to  be 
augmented — and  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  w^ere  stat- 
ed as  reasons  for  dispersing.  On  the  other,  were  pled,  their 
own  full  persuasion  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  their  con- 
scientious sincerity  in  seeking  only  the  deliverance  of  their 
country  from  the  horrible  oppression  under  w-hich  it  groan- 
ed, by  laying  their  grievances  before  government,  and  pray- 
ing redress ; and  their  firm  belief  that  no  representation 
would  be  attended  to  unless  from  men  in  arms.  The  rea- 
Determine  SOUS  for  proceeding  prevailed  ; and — with  a self-devotion 
to  proceed,  value  of  which,  in  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate — they  resolved  that 
they  would  act  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  liberty,  and  were  not  unwilling  to  die  as  sacrifices 
for  them  ; yea,  they  would  esteem  a testimony  for  the  Lord 
and  their  country  a sufficient  reward  for  all  their  labour  and 
loss.  In  the  same  council — with  a humanity  which  does 
them  the  greatest  credit,  and  appears  to  greater  advantage, 
when  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  their  persecutors — 
they  rejected  a proposal  for  putting  sir  James  Turner,  still 
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carried  prisoner  with  them,  to  death,  as  a murderer  : it  ap- 
pearing, that  severe  as  his  conduct  had  been,  the  instructions 
he  received  from  the  bishops  were  far  more  barbarous. 

LX.  At  Lanark,  on  Sabbath  after  sermon,  they  renewed 
the  covenant,  and  their  numbers  were  estimated  at  about 
three  thousand — the  utmost  they  ever  reached;  but  they  were 
only  half  armed,  half  officered,  and  totally  undisciplined. 
The  approach  of  Dalziel  next  day  induced  the  presbyterians 
to  march  eastward,  than  which  they  could  not  have  adopted 
a more  fatal  determination — but  they  had  been  deceived  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  power  of  their  friends  in  the  Lo- 
thians  ; — and  they  left  a district,  where,  if  defeated,  their  flight 
would  at  least  have  been  favoured,  for  one  where  all  was 
hostile ; and  nothing  but  victory  could  have  preserved  them 
from  ruin.  By  this  time  Edinburgh  was  shut  against  them. 
The  provost,  sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  their  active  enemy,  had 
planted  cannon  at  the  gates ; the  advocates  were  in  their  ban- 
dileirs  ;*  almost  every  inhabitant  in  arms ; and  the  heritors 
of  Merse,  Leviotdale,  Tweeddale,  and  the  forest  of  Ettrick, 
were  raised  as  an  additional  defence.  They  thus,  in  retreat- 
ing from  one  army,  advanced  upon  another ; and  both  supe- 
rior in  every  thing  to  their  own  but  in  courage  and  attach- 
ment to  their  cause.  They  broke  up  from  Lanark  and 
marched  for  Bathgate,  through  rugged  and  almost  impass- 
able moors,  during  a tempestuous  day,  which  was  succeeded 
by  a rainy  night.  When  arrived  at  that  village,  wet  and 
weary — having  travelled  two  hours  in  the  dark — they  could 
find  no  accommodation,  and  were  compelled,  by  an  alarm 
from  the  enemy,  to  recommence  their  fatiguing  journey  about 
midnight.  On  the  morning,  their  muster  at  New  Bridge  pre- 
sented the  wretched  appearance  of  a faint,  hungry,  worn-out 
crowd,  rather  than  the  semblance  of  an  army.  During  this 
terrible  night  they  lost  nearly  half  their  numbers.  Hence 
they  advanced  eastward  ; but  when  they  halted  at  Coling- 
ton,  a short  distance  from  Edinburgh,  they  perceived  the  fal- 
lacy of  all  their  hopes  : and  upon  the  arrival  of  Laurie  of 
Blackwood,  and  the  laird  of  Barskimming,  who  brought  them 
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♦ Wooden  cases  covered  with  leather;  each  of  them  contained  a charge  of 
powder  for  a musket,  of  which  the  musketeer  generally  carried  twelve,  hanging 
on  a shoulder  belt. 
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Dalziel’s  promise  for  a cessation  of  arms  till  next  morning, 
they  consented  to  treat ; and  sent  a letter  to  the  general, 
containing  a representation  of  their  grievances,  and  desiring 
a pass  for  one  of  their  number  to  carry  their  petition  to  the 
council.  To  this  no  answer  was  given  ; and  colonel  Wallace, 
who  trusted  little  to  the  truce,  meditated  a retreat  by  the 
way  of  Biggar.  From  Colington,  turning  the  east  end  of  the 
Pentland  hills,  they  marched  to  the  House  of  Muir,  and 
thence  to  a place  named  Rullion  Green,  where  they  drew  up 
the  remains  of  their  body,  not  now  exceeding  nine  hundred, 
fatigued,  exhausted,  starving  countrymen. 

Lxi.  With  no  immediate  intention  of  fighting,  but  merely 
to  review  their  companies,  and  prevent  straggling,  they  wait- 
ed to  learn  whether  any  reply  was  to  be  returned  to  their 
communication  : but  they  were  quickly  called  to  make  other 
arrangements.  A clear  frost  had  succeeded  a severe  fall  of 
snow,  when  some  of  the  scouts,  about  mid-day,  [November 
twenty-eighth]  brought  intelligence  that  general  Dalziel  was 
coming  from  Currie  through  the  hills.  Colonel  Wallace  and 
his  party  awaited  their  approach  in  a line  upon  the  back  of  a 
long  hill,  running  south  and  north,  low  toward  the  south,  but 
higher  at  the  north,  where  it  terminated  somewhat  abruptly. 
On  the  south  were  stationed  a few  Galloway  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  headed  by  Maclellan  of  Garscob;  in  the  middle, 
the  poor  unarmed  footmen;  and  on  the  right,  the  greater  part 
of  the  horse,  under  major  Learmont.  The  situation  was  so 
well  chosen  that  Dalziel  lay  for  a considerable  time  on  the  hill 
opposite  viewing  it,  till,  at  last,  he  sent  forward  a party  of 
about  fifty  horse  to  attack  them  on  the  lowest  extremity  of  the 
ascent.  Wallace  perceiving  this,  sent  out  a similar  number 
under  captain  Arnott,  who  met  them  in  the  hollow,  and,  after 
exchanging  shots,  closed  sword  in  hand,  and  forced  them  to 
return  in  confusion.  Dalziel  then  ordered  a charge  upon  the 
horse  commanded  by  Learmont,  which  was  equally  w^ell  re- 
ceived, and  also  forced  to  retire ; but  advancing  himself  to  a 
third  attack,  about  sunset,  with  the  whole  of  his  troops,  he  fell 
upon  the  feeble  right  wing  and  centre  of  his  opponents,  who 
were  almost  instantly  broken,  and  could  never  again  rally. 
The  slaughter  in  the  battle  was  not  great,  nor  in  the  pursuit, 
for  darkness  covered  the  fugitives ; and  the  horsemen  sent  to 
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pursue,  being  chiefly  gentlemen,  had  pity  on  their  countrymen,  BOOK 
in  whose  sufferings  and  sentiments  many  of  them  sympathised  : 
about  fifty  were  killed,  and  upwards  of  a hundred  and  fifty 
taken  prisoners.  DalzieFs  loss  was  trifling  in  killed,  but  a con- 
siderable number  were  wounded.  Some  of  the  neighbouring 
rustics,  less  humane  than  the  soldiers,  intercepted  and  mur- 
dered several  of  the  dispersed  countrymen  ; but  traditional 
stories  of  the  supernatural  appearances  of  heaveiFs  displea- 
sure, which  marked  the  spots  where  some  of  these  had  fallen, 
long  continued  to  express  the  popular  detestation  of  the 
crime.^ 

LXii.  Seldom,  in  civil  commotions,  are  the  sufferings  in 
the  field  so  distressing  as  the  executions  which  follow ; and 
never  were  these  more  revolting  and  relentless  than  in  the 

O 

case  of  the  Pentland  prisoners.  Relieved  from  his  terrors, 
the  primate  exacted  a cruel  revenge.  When  the  prisoners  Treatment 
were  brought  to  Edinburgh,  they  were  thrust  into  Haddo’s  ofthepri- 
Hole,  to  await  their  destiny  : a few  of  the  chief  only,  who 
were  intended  for  immediate  trial,  obtaining  the  superior  ac- 
commodations of  the  tolbooth.  As  they  had  surrendered 
upon  promise  of  quarter,  it  became  a question  before  the 
council,  whether  the  public  faith  should  be  kept,  or  whether 
they  should  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors  ? It  was  in 
vain  contended  that  the  power  delegated  to  the  soldier  in  the  Debate  in 
field  was  as  full  as  that  to  the  council  at  their  board ; that  the  council 
the  terms  granted  by  the  one  ought  as  strictly  to  be  observed  disposair^ 
as  the  pardons  of  the  other ; that  civilians  were  decided  in 
their  opinions,  that  quarter  to  rebels  ought  to  be  kept ; that 
this  had  been  the  practice  in  France,  Holland,  and  in  the 
late  civil  wars  ; and  that  none  would  accept  quarter  were  it 
merely  a reservation  for  a public  trial.  The  quibble,  how- 
ever,  of  one  of  the  council,  that  their  being  pardoned  as  sol-  to  trial, 
diers  did  not  acquit  them  as  subjects,  prevailed — and  ten  were 
sent  to  trial ; among  whom  were  major  John  Macculloch  of 
Barholm,  captain  John  Arnott,  and  two  young  gentlemen, 
brothers,  the  Gordons  of  Knockbreck.f 


* Kirkton,  p.  234,  et  seq.  Wodrovv,  vol-  i.  book  ii.  chap.  i.  Burnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  341,  et  seq.  Lament’s  Chronicle,  p.  244.  Law’s  Memorials 
t Naphtali,  Hind  Let  Loose. 
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LXiii.  The  pleadings  were  long  and  ingenious ; but  the 
court  sustained  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment,  and,  coin- 
ciding in  judgment  with  the  council,  the  prisoners  were  sen- 
tenced to  receive  the  doom  of  traitors  : they  all  died  with 
constancy,  and  left  behind  them  an  united  testimony,  which 
must  ever  exculpate  them  from  the  charge  of  fanatical  re- 
bellion. They  were  condemned,’’  they  said,  ‘‘  by  men,  as 
rebels  against  the  king;  but  this  was  their  rejoicing,  the  tes- 
timony of  their  conscience,  that  they  suffered  not  as  evil- 
doers and  they  justified  themselves  upon  the  natural  and 
imperishable  rights  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  self-defence; 
“ in  opposition  to  which,  the  laws  for  establishing  prelacy, 
and  the  acts,  orders  and  proclamations,  issued  to  enforce 
compliance,  being  executed  against  them  by  military  force 
and  violence,  they,  for  their  simple  forbearance,  were  fined, 
imprisoned,  exiled,  scourged,  stigmatized,  beaten,  bound  as 
beasts,  and  driven  into  the  mountains  for  their  lives,  by  which 
hundreds  of  families  were  beggared,  and  the  whole  country- 
side laid  waste;  and  all  this  arbitrarily,  not  only  without 
law,  and  without  respect  to  guilt  or  innocence,  but  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  conscience,  justice  and  reason,  and  without 
regard  had  to  the  penalty  specified  in  their  own  enactments ; 
and,  besides,  all  remonstrances  against  grievances,  and  peti- 
tions for  redress,  however  just,  being  restrained  by  acts  con- 
demning all  former  remonstrances  in  similar  cases,  no  reme- 
dy was  left  them  but  the  last.”  They  all  rejoiced  in  a species 
of  prophetical  anticipation  of  deliverance  for  their  country, 
and  their  last  breathing  died  away  in  wishes  for  the  welfare 
Execution,  of  Scotland.  The  heads  of  the  sufferers  were  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  but  their  right  arms,  because  they 
had  with  uplifted  hands  renewed  the  covenant  at  Lanark, 
were  sent  to  that  town  to  point  to  heaven  from  the  top  of  the 
prison.  The  effect  produced  by  the  dying  declarations  of 
such  men,  whose  undaunted  resolution  on  the  scaffold  gave 
them  a solemn  energy,  was  powerful ; but  it  was  deepened 
to  a degree  that  was  never  eradicated  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
next  who  followed. 

Lxiv.  Nine  of  the  first  ten  were  public  characters,  or  per- 
sons known  beyond  the  private  circles  their  virtues  adorned  ; 
but  the  persecutors,  enraged  to  find  that  the  concurring  of 
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all  the  prisoners  proved  clearly  that  in  this  tumultuary  rising  BOOK 
there  was  no  settled  plan  of  rebellion,  that  it  originated  sole- 
ly  in  oppression — which  goads  on  the  wisest  to  madness—  i666. 
and  in  a system  of  mismanagement,  which  they  could  not 
suppose  any  government  in  Britain,  however  debased,  would 
tolerate  or  excuse  ; were  anxious  to  extort  from  some  of  the 
leading  characters  such  a confession  as  would  give  at  least 
plausibility  to  the  terrific  statements  they  had  sent  to  court 
in  the  first  moments  of  alarm,  justify  the  proceedings  they 
had  adopted,  and  the  system  of  cruelty  they  intended  to 
pursue.*  The  question  was  therefore  introduced,  and  the 
boots,  which  for  many  years  had  lain  unused  in  Scotland, 
were  again  resorted  to.^f* 

Lxv.  Nielson  of  Corsack  and  Hugh  M‘Kail  w^ere  selected  f^ieison  of 
to  be  interrogated  in  this  manner.  Nielson  had  suffered  the  Corsack. 
utmost  extremity  of  wretchedness,  and  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  entering  into  or  devising  the  most  desperate 
schemes ; and,  from  the  injuries  he  had  sustained,  he  had 
merited  the  confidence  of  his  associates,  and,  from  the  re- 
spectability of  his  station,  and  his  high  character  for  piety,  it 
was  likely  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  springs  and 
movements  of  the  insurrection.  He  had  been  severely  fined 
and  imprisoned ; he  had  been  forced  to  leave  his  home  and  guffgj., 
wander  in  the  mountains  ; sir  James  Turner  had  quartered  ings. 
his  soldiers  upon  him,  till  the  stock  of  his  manor  was  eaten 
up  : his  lady  and  children  were  then  turned  naked  to  the 
mercy  of  the  elements,  his  tenants  obliged  to  furnish  the  mi- 
litary with  sheep,  lambs,  oatmeal,  and  malt,  till  they  too  were 
ruined,  and  then  every  hoof  that  remained  were  collected, 

* The  guards  in  Edinburgh,  who  were  not  altogether  fond  of  the  duty,  when 
ordered  upon  archbishop  Sharpe's  house,  were  very  regular  in  their  alarms 
during  the  night — every  half  hour  one  centinel  would  cry  aloud  so  that  the 
bishop  might  hear  him,  “ stand  another,  “ give  fire,”  till  at  last  he  was  “ soe 
tormented  every  houre  in  the  night  for  want  of  sleep,  that  he  was  constrained 
goe  lodge  in  the  castle.” — Kirkton,  p.  55. 

I This  instrument  of  torture  consisted  of  four  pieces  of  narrow  boards  nailed 
together,  and  hooped  with  iron,  of  a competent  length  ; in  which,  after  the  ac- 
cused had  his  leg  enclosed,  wedges  were  driven,  and  the  limb  compressed,  with 
the  most  excruciating  pain,  till  it  frequently  exhibited  appearances  too  shocking 
for  description.  They  had  been  employed  in  the  examination  of  some  of  the 
witnesses  respecting  the  burning  of  Frendraught  Tower,  when  lord  Aboyne 
mid  young  Rothmay  perished.  Vide  vol.  lii.  p.  397. 
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driven  to  Glasgow,  and  sold  ; nor  was  there  exhibited  against 
him  one  charge  to  authorize  these  cruelties,  except  that  he 
would  not  conform  to  episcopacy,  and  regularly  attend  the 
preaching  of  a curate,  contemptible  alike  for  his  dissolute 
habits  and  mean  abilities  ; yet  when  sir  James  Turner  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  some  of  the  poor  sufferers,  justly  incens- 
ed against  him,  would  have  put  him  to  death,  Corsack  inter- 
posed and  saved  him ; and,  amid  the  barbarity  of  the  times, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  sir  James  made  application, 
though  in  vain,  for  mercy  to  his  preserver.  Rothes,  who 
had  returned  from  London,  was  present  at  the  examination, 
but  all  they  could  draw  from  him  was,  what  he  had  uniform- 
ly declared,  that  the  oppression  of  the  country  had  caused 
the  tumult ; a declaration  so  unsatisfactory,  though  repeated 
amid  the  most  agonizing  shrieks,  that  the  commissioner  fre- 
quently called  for  the  other  touch.* 

Lxvi.  Hugh  M‘Kail,  who  was  similarly  tormented,  was 
a young  man  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  a proba- 
tioner of  the  church  of  Scotland,  remarkable  for  piety, 
and  a warm  impressive  manner  of  preaching.  He  had 
been  only  a few  days  with  the  insurgents,  and  had  left  them 
previously  to  the  battle  of  Rullion  Green,  on  account  of  the 
weak  state  of  his  health.  Being  unable  to  give  any  informa- 
tion of  a plot  of  which  he  had  never  heard,  his  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  rising  was  the  same  as  Nielson’s  ; and  the 
unfeeling  Rothes,  enraged  and  disappointed,  ordered  his  leg 
to  be  shattered  with  eleven  strokes  of  the  executioner’s 
mallet,  notwithstanding  the  meek  sufferer  solemnly  pro- 
tested before  God  that  he  could  say  no  more,  though  all 
the  joints  of  his  body  were  in  as  great  torture  as  his  poor 
leg.  Great  but  unavailing  intercession  was  made  for  him, 
by  the  marchioness  of  Douglas  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  the  duchess  of  Hamilton  to  the  earl  of  Rothes. 
He  was  condemned  to  die,  for  having  been  present  with  the 
rebels.  He  heard  his  sentence  with  a placid  resignation, 
and  in  the  interval,  before  his  execution,  was  not  only  com- 
posed but  cheerful ; and  so  unaffected,  that  he  could  even 
playfully  allude  to  his  own  situation.  When  asked  by  a 
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friend  how  he  felt  his  shattered  leg,  he  replied  with  a smile,  BOOK 
“ The  fear  of  my  neck  makes  me  forget  my  leg.”  On  the 
scaffold,  his  courage  was  elevated  beyond  the  common  reach 
of  humanity,  and  the  ecstatic  expression  of  his  countenance 
evinced  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  every  step  of  the  ladder  His  elevat- 
was  a degree  nearer  heaven.  The  sublime  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  bade  adieu  to  all  sublunary  objects,  and  anticipat- 
ed the  opening  glories  of  eternity,  melted  the  spectators  to 
tears,  and  has  attracted  the  admiration  of  every  historian  by 
whom  they  have  been  noticed.  Having  lifted  the  napkin 
from  before  his  face,  This  is  my  comfort,”  said  he,  “ that 
my  soul  is  to  come  in  Chrises  hands,  and  he  will  present  it 
blameless  and  faultless,  and  then  I shall  be  ever  with  the 
Lord.  And  now  I leave  off  to  speak  any  more  to  creatures, 
and  turn  my  speech  to  thee,  O Lord  I Now  I begin  my  in- 
tercourse with  God,  which  shall  never  be  broken  off.  Fare-  ecstatic 
w^ell,  father  and  mother,  friends  and  relations  ; farewell  the 
world  and  all  its  delights  ! farewell  meat  and  drink  ! fare- 
well, sun,  moon,  and  stars ; welcome  God  and  Father  ! wel- 
come sweet  Lord  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant ! 

Welcome  blessed  Spirit  of  grace,  and  God  of  all  consola- 
tion; welcome  glory,  welcome  eternal  life  ! welcome  death!” 

Then,  after  praying  a little  within  himself,  he  said  aloud, 

O Lord,  into  thy  hands  I commit  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast 
redeemed  my  soul.  Lord  God  of  truth and  while  these 
words  quivered  on  his  lips,  he  was  turned  over  by  the  exe- 
cutioner. Never  was  general  sympathy  more  powerfully  ex- 
cited than  by  the  death  of  this  young  preacher,  nor  greater 
indignation,  than  when  it  was  afterwards  understood,  that 
the  king  had  sent  down  an  order  to  prevent  further  execu-  Conduct  of 
tions,  which  was  withheld  from  the  council,  by  the  two  arch-  Sharpe, 
bishops,  till  after  M‘Kail,  who  was  particularly  obnoxious 
to  Sharpe,  had  suffered.* 

* Di’.  Cooke  thinks  Sharpe  was  innocent  of  this  charge,  so  generally  brought 
against  him ; but  Kirkton  expressly  asserts  the  fact,  p.  255.  Hume,  voh  vii. 
p.  444(,  London  edition,  1786,  narrates,  that  M‘Kail  died  under  the  torture, 
and  quotes  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  255,  as  his  authority;  but  it  is  evident  he  had 
never  looked  into  Wodrow  : for  that  author,  at  the  part  quoted,  supports  the 
statement  given  in  the  text.  Lord  John  Russel  has  fallen  into  the  same  blun- 
der in  the  life  of  his  patriotic  ancestor,  vol.  i.  That  there  had  been  a plot  of 
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BOOK  Lxvir.  Besides  those  who  were  executed  in  Edinburirh, 
Rothes  accompanied  a justiciary  commission  to  the  west  coun- 
1667.  try,  by  whom  numbers  were  hanged  at  Glasgow,  Ayr,  and 
b^he^west^  Irvine,  and  several  at  the  doors  of  their  own  habitation;  but  so 


some  kind  in  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1666,  seems  sulhciently 
plain  by  the  document  subjoined,  but  by  whom,  or  to  what  extent,  is  doubtful; 
this  only  is  certain,  that  it  had  no  connexion  with  the  rising  in  Galloway,  and 
no  person  seems  ever  to  have  been  examined  or  brought  to  any  trial  on  account 
of  it,  for  the  wes-t  country  was  disarmed  in  1665,  and  the  principal  gentlemen 
imprisoned  in  September  of  that  year  could  have  no  connexion  with  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Holland  which  refer  to  it. — Extract  from  the  Register  of  the  Secret 
Resolutions  of  the  States  General,  dated  July  15,  1666.  ‘ It  was  notified  in 

the  assembly,  that  overtures  had  been  made  by  certain  friends  of  religion  in 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  resolved  without  delay  to 
seize  upon  the  first  good  opportunity  for  vindicating  from  constraint  and  op- 
pression the  reformed  worship  of  God,  to  take  arms,  and  do  their  utmost,  and 
get  possession  of  some  one  or  more  towns  or  fortresses,  lying  in  the  foresaid 
king  of  Great  Britain’s  dominions.  Their  high  mightinesses  therefore  feel  them- 
selves here  called  upon  to  give  assurance,  that  how  soon  soever  they  shall  be 
masters  of  one  or  more  such  towns  or  forts,  assistance  shall  be  promptly  sent 
to  them,  and  arms  and  munition  of  w’ar  expedite  to  such  town.’  Among  the 
articles  to  be  sent  were  the  following : — for  the  foot,  3000  muskets  ; 1000 
match- locks ; 1500  pikes,  with  side  arms,  for  the  musketeers  and  pikemen  , 
and  10  brass  field-pieces  ; for  the  cavalry,  2000  brace  of  pistols,  all  with  snap- 
locks,  and  1000  horsemen’s  carabines.  Besides  the  supplies  in  arms  and  am- 
munition, a subsidy  of  150,000  gulden  was  promised. — Memoirs  of  Veitch,  &c. 
p.  378.  In  a manuscript  in  the  Advocates’  Library  the  circumstance  is  thus 
noticed : “ there  was  indeed  a plot  to  have  surrendered  the  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh, Stirling,  and  Dunbarton,  in  July  that  year,  and  the  chief  of  contrivers 
failing,  nothing  was  done.”  The  plot,  however,  for  which  Nielson  and  M‘Kail 
were  tortured,  was  one  of  the  government’s  own  exciting,  as  narrated  in  the 
text.  The  following  particulars  respecting  M‘Kail  are  from  the  same  MS., 
and  contain  one  striking  feature  of  the  times  not  generally  known  ; “ Upon 
the  Thursday  thereafter  the  bishop  went  to  St.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Matthew 
[M‘Kail,  afterwards  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Edinburgh],  followed  him  on  Fri- 
day, but  reached  only  to  the  Weims  that  night.  After  dinner  he  arrived  at 
the  bishop’s  house,  on  Saturday,  and  the  servant  told  him  that  the  barber  was 
trimming  him,  and  when  he  had  done  Mr.  Matthew  would  get  access.  In  the 
meantime,  while  he  was  walking  in  the  outer  room,  the  bishop’s  son  (about  12 
years  old)  came  and  inquired  of  Mr.  Matthew  if  he  came  from  Edinburgh,  to 
which  it  was  answered,  yes  : then  he  inquired  for  the  news  there ; and  Mr. 
Matthew  answered  there  was  none,  but  that  other  four  of  the  west  country 
men  were  hanged  yesterday.  Then  the  youth  said,  ‘ no  more  ! it  will  be  long 
before  they  hang  them  all,’  and  thus  verified  the  old  proverb,  ‘ as  the  old  cock 
crows,  the  young  cock  learns.’  When  Mr.  Matthew  got  access,  he  delivered 
to  the  bishop  one  letter  from  the  marchioness  dowager  of  Douglas,  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Hew,  whose  brother,  Mr.  Matthew,  was  governor  to  her  son,  lord 
James  Douglas,  and  another  from  the  bishop’s  brother  sir  William  Sharpe 
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general  was  the  feeling  in  their  favour,  that  the  common  exe- 
cutioners refused  to  put  the  sentence  of  the  court  in  execu- 
tion ; and  so  strong  were  the  sensations  excited,  by  the  so- 
lemn declarations  of  the  martyrs,  that  recourse  was  had  to 
the  execrable  expedient  of  drowning,  by  the  noise  of  drums, 
the  last  words  of  the  dying  men. 

Lxviii.  Military  execution  followed  the  more  tardy  me- 
thod of  judicial  punishment.  Dalziel  and  Drummond  were 
sent  westward  to  improve  the  victory,  and  exterminate  the 

his  lady  : and  when  he  had  read  them,  he  said,  ‘ the  business  is  now  in  the 
justiciaries’  hands,  and  I can  do  nothing,  but,  however,  I shall  have  answers 
ready  against  the  next  morning at  which  time  when  Mr.  Matthew  came, 
the  bishop  called  his  family  together,  prayed,  and  desired  Mr.  Matthew  to 
come  and  dine  with  him,  and  then  he  would  give  the  answer;  then  he 
went  to  the  church,  did  preach  and  inveigh  much  against  the  covenant. 
Immediately  after  dinner  he  gave  the  answers  to  the  letters ; and  Mr. 
Matthew  said,  he  hoped  that  his  travelling  that  day  about  so  serious  a 
business  would  give  no  offence ; to  which  the  bishop  answered,  that  it 
would  give  no  offence.  Then  Mr.  Matthew  went  to  inquire  for  his  horse, 
but  the  stabler’s  family  were  all  gone  to  the  church,  so  that  he  could  not  tra- 
vel till  Monday  morning  early;  and  when  he  came  to  Buckhaven,  the  wind 
being  easterly,  the  fish-boats  were  coming  into  the  harbour,  and  he  hired  one 
of  them  immediately,  and  arrived  at  Leith  in  the  evening,  having  sent  his  horse 
to  Burntisland.  He  went  immediately  to  the  archbishop  (Burnet)  of  Glas- 
gow, and  delivered  a letter  to  him,  who  did  read  it,  and  then  said  that  the 
business  was  now  in  the  justiciaries’  hands.  The  next  day,  being  Tuesday, 
Mr.  Hew  was  arraigned  before  the  Justice  Court,  which  sentenced  him  to  be 
hanged  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  on  Friday  next ; and  the  night  before  Mr. 
Matthew  went  to  the  executioner’s,  John  Dunmore’s  house,  and  did  drink 
with  him,  and  gave  him  six  dollars,  desiring  him  not  to  meddle  with  Mr.  Hew’s 
clothes ; and  the  next  day  the  executioner  did  nothing  but  put  the  rope  about 
his  neck,  and  a napkin  about  his  face,  and  turned  him  off  the  ladder,  and  Mr. 
Matthew  received  him  and  drew  down  his  feet.  When  he  was  cut  down  he 
was  laid  into  his  coffin,  which  Mr.  Matthew  had  provided,  and  was  carried  ta 
Magdaline’s  chapel ; and  when  his  grave  clothes  were  put  on,  he  was  carried  to 
the  Grey  Friars’  church-yard,  and  was  interred  near  the  east  dyke,  a little 
above  the  stair  at  the  entry,  being  convoyed  by  a great  company  of  honest  men. 
It  will  not  be  amiss  to  insert  here,  that  immediately  after  the  execution  of  the 
forementioned  four  men,  there  came  a letter  from  the  king  discharging  the  exe- 
cuting of  moe.  But  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  kept  it  up  till  Mr.  Hew  was 
executed,  and  then  no  moe  were  pannelled  for  that  business.  The  night  be- 
fore his  execution,  the  said  Mr.  Matthew  did  lie  with  Mr.  Hew,  who  did 
sleep,  as  before  related  in  the  print,  which  the  said  Mr.  Matthew  knew,  having 
sleeped  very  little  that  night,  because  of  a pain  in  his  head,  wherewith  he  was 
frequently  troubled.  And  because  no  friend  durst  put  on  mourning,  the  said 
Mr.  Matthew  did  wear  his  black  hair  stuff  coat,  wherein  he  was  hanged,  and 
that  as  long  as  it  lasted.” — -lb.  p.  .36-  et  seq. 
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whigs  ; and  their  barbarities  reflect  equal  disgrace  on  the 
party  who  authorized,  and  the  myrmidons  who  inflicted 
them.  The  soldiers  were  indulged  in  the  most  unbridled 
licentiousness ; wherever  they  went  they  took  free  quarters^ 
and  with  more  insult  and  rapacity  than  if  they  had  been  in 
an  enemy’s  country.  On  the  highways  and  in  the  fields, 
rapes,  robbery,  and  murder,  were  committed  with  impunity ; 
complaint  only  occasioned  aggravated  suffering;  suspicion 
was  reckoned  evidence ; nor  was  any  proof  of  innocence  al- 
lowed, or  any  mitigating  circumstance  attended  to,  except 
money  was  produced.  The  examinations  were  conducted 
in  private,  and  torture  inflicted  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
commanding  officer.  For  some  time  Dalziel  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Kilmarnock,  where  he  thrust  into  a low,  damp, 
confined  dungeon,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thieves’  Hole, 
so  many  prisoners,  that  they  were  unable  to  sit  or  lie,  night 
or  day;  nor  were  they  even  allowed  the  most  necessary  ac- 
commodation to  preserve  cleanliness  : and  when  one,  who 
was  dangerously  ill,  had  been  let  out  upon  bail,  the  unfortu- 
nate man  dying,  his  relations  were  forced  to  bring  the  dead 
body  to  the  prison  door,  where  it  was  brutally  exposed  for 
a considerable  time,  before  it  was  allowed  to  be  buried. 

Lxix.  With  these  ruffians,  filial  piety  and  conjugal  affec- 
tion were  crimes.  In  a fit  of  intoxication,  Dalziel  ordered 
a son  to  be  hung,  because  he  would  not  discover  where  his 
father  was  concealed.  Sir  William  Bannatyne,  who  rivalled 
him  in  Galloway,  caused  a woman  to  be  tortured  to  death, 
by  burning  matches  applied  to  various  parts  of  her  body, 
for  a supposed  accession  to  her  husband’s  escape.  Whoever 
was  guilty  of  being  absent  from  church,  was  immediately  vi- 
sited by  some  of  these  worthy  apostles  of  episcopacy,  in  suf- 
ficient number  to  ruin  them  by  spoliation,  or  by  “ eat- 
ing them  up” — as  it  was  termed — in  a night ; till  the  people, 
terrified  at  the  unprecedented  outrages,  from  which  there 
was  no  relief,  either  fled  to  the  caves  or  pits,  or  were  con- 
strained to  assume  a hollow  uniformity. 

Lxx.  The  clergy  exulted  in  the  apparent  return  of  the 
congregations  to  their  duty;  and  to  confirm  them,  encourag- 
ed the  soldiery  in  all  their  excesses,  in  whose  revels,  they 
were — says  an  episcopalian  writer — rather  leaders  than 
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checks — imagining  they  had  extinguished  the  zeal  of  the 
presbyterians,  when  they  had  only  produced  a temporary 
stupefaction  : nor  was  it  one  of  the  least  strange  among  the 
many  untoward  circumstances  attending  all  the  attempts  to 
enforce  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  that  uniformly,  the  most 
abandoned  characters  were  its  greatest  supporters,  and  those 
who  evinced  correctness  of  conduct,  and  a regard  for  domes- 
tic religion,  were  as  certainly  found  its  opposers.* 

Lxxi.  A winter  of  persecution,  the  severest  that  Scotland 
had  yet  known,  had  forced  many  of  the  opulent  whigs  to 
withdraw  from  the  storm ; and  as  it  was  a maxim  in  Scottish 
law,  that  no  person  could  be  tried  in  absence,  the  estates  of 
these  gentlemen  could  not  be  legally  confiscated. *|*  A query 
was  therefore  proposed  to  the  court  of  session,  whether  or 
not  a person  guilty  of  high  treason,  might  not  be  pursued 
before  the  court  of  justiciary,  although  absent;  and  whether 
the  justices,  upon  sufficient  evidence  being  adduced,  might 
not  pronounce  sentence  of  death  and  forfeiture  ? The  obse- 
quious lords — who  had  been  previously  tampered  with — pro- 
nounced in  the  affirmative,  in  the  face  of  a direct  statute ; 
because,  as  was  alleged,  it  was  inconsistent  with  law,  reason, 
and  equity,  that  a person  guilty  of  treason  should  be  in  a 
better,  and  his  majesty  in  a worse  case,  on  account  of  the 
traitor’s  contumacy,  which  constituted  in  fact  an  aggravation 
of  his  crime.  A trial  for  treason,  said  they,  may  take  place, 
and  sentence  follow  after  the  party  be  dead,  much  more  then 
ought  it  when  he  is  willfully  absent:  parliament,  in  their  ju- 
dicial capacity,  are  accustomed  to  pronounce  forfeiture  in 
absence ; and  the  legislature  being  the  fountain  of  justice, 
what  is  just  and  warrantable  before  them,  is  just  and  warrant- 
able before  other  judicatories  in  the  like  manner ; — therefore, 
it  were  most  unjust,  that  his  majesty  should  be  forced  to  call 
a parliament,  for  punishing  and  forfeiting  absent  persons,  or 
that  he  should  wait  until  they  die,  especially,  as  in  the  interim 

• Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  349.  Wodrovv,  vol.  i.  p.  264,  et  seq.  Kirkton,  p.  258. 
Naphtali. 

'I'  In  cases  of  treason,  it  was  expressly  enacted,  “ That  in  all  times  cum- 
ming,  the  haill  accusation,  reasoning,  writtes,  witnesses,  and  uther  probation 
and  instruction  quwhatsumever,  of  the  crime,  sail  be  alledged,  reasoned,  and 
deduced  to  the  assise,  in  presence  of  the  party  accused,  in  face  of  judgment, 
and  na  otherwise.”  11  Pari.  James  VI.  cap.  91. 
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the  proof  might  perish  by  the  death  of  the  witnesses.  So  feeble 
are  the  restraints  of  law,  however  positive  the  enactment,  in  the 
hands  of  a venal  or  corrupt  bench ! The  justiciary  accordingly 
met,  and  twenty-two  of  the  absentees,  accused  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  rising  at  Pentland,  were  tried,  condemned 
to  be  executed,  whenever  they  should  be  apprehended,  and 
their  estates  were  shared  among  the  officers  of  the  army, 
and  the  officers  of  state.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  were 
declared  valid  in  the  next  parliament,  by  an  act,  which  en- 
larged their  powers,  and  approved  of  the  precedent. 

Lxxii.  Dissensions,  and  a struggle  for  power  among  the 
Scottish  statesmen,  and  the  fall  of  lord  Clarendon,  their  in- 
veterate opponent,  procured  for  the  presbyterians  some  re- 
mission of  their  calamities  during  this  year.  The  admis- 
sion of  the  military  commanders  into  the  council,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  prelates,  had  raised  a party  superior  to  Lau- 
derdale’s, who  were  envious  of  his  interest  with  the  king, 
and  his  influence  in  Scottish  affairs,  as  they  suspected  his 
attachment  to  his  old  principles,  and  dreaded  his  imperious, 
ungovernable  spirit.  Their  object  was  to  subject  the  whole 
of  Scotland  to  their  faction,  usurp  every  office  of  conse- 
quence, and  prevent  any  other,  except  their  own  retainers, 
from  sharing  in  the  spoil  of  their  devoted  country.  But 
Lauderdale  was  too  acute  a politician  to  be  easily  circum- 
vented, and  the  personal  favour  of  the  king  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  majority  against  him  at  the  council  board. 
Rothes,  whose  private  dissipation  and  public  indolence — which, 
he  said,  fitted  him  more  than  any  nobleman  in  Scotland  for 
being  his  majesty’s  true  representative — rendered  him  a mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  and  laid  him  open  to  the 
arts  of  his  opponents,  was  already  marked  out  for  dismission, 
as  commissioner,  when  this  event  was  hastened  by  an  at- 
tempt of  his  party  to  secure  their  seats.  They  proposed  to 
continue  the  standing  army,  and  to  enforce  rigorously  the 
declaration,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  on  purpose  to 
enrich  themselves  and  reward  their  satellites.  Without  the 
most  distant  idea  of  refusal,  they  had  written  to  the  king  for 
his  approbation,  and  had  already  obtained  from  a convention 
of  estates  [which  met,  January  twenty-third,]  a subsidy  of 
sixty-four  thousand  pounds  per  month  for  maintaining  the 
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forces ; and  Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  general 
Drummond,  were  sent  to  London,  to  press  upon  Charles 
the  necessity  of  adopting  the  proposed  measures  for  sup- 
pressing the  rebellious  disposition  of  the  people,  and  rooting 
out  their  pernicious  principles.  A jest  is  said  to  have  spoil- 
ed their  errand.  The  king,  when  he  received  the  despatches, 
flung  the  cover  in  the  grate,  which,  being  carried  up  burn- 
ing set  the  chimney  on  fire ; and  some  of  the  courtiers  hav- 
ing remarked,  “ that  the  Scottish  letter  had  fired  Whitehall,’’ 
it  was  replied,  the  cover  only  had  almost  set  the  palace  on 
fire ; but  the  contents  would  certainly  set  all  Scotland  in  a 
flame.”^  The  decided  opposition  of  Lauderdale,  however, 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  failure.  He  perceived  that  the 
whole  project  went  to  enrich  his  enemies  ; and  he  prevailed 
upon  the  king  to  write,  indeed,  a letter  for  pressing  the  de- 
claration and  incarcerating  the  recusants,  but  said  not  a word 
about  the  confiscation  of  their  estates. 

Lxxiii.  The  disgrace  that  had  attended  the  Dutch  war, 
and  the  dissatisfaction  it  universally  produced,  hastened  the 
fall  of  Clarendon — a statesman  who  has  been  praised  only 
because  the  infamous  profligacy,  and  total  disregard,  not 
only  of  every  principle,  but  of  every  appearance  of  honour 
or  integrity  in  those  who  succeeded  him,  rendered  his  more 
sober  manners,  and  his  less  absolute  prostration  to  his  mas- 
ter’s pleasure,  wear  somewhat  of  the  semblance  of  virtue. 
In  Scottish  history,  he  is  only  known  as  an  abettor  of  the 
worst  measures,  and  a prime  cause  of  all  the  miseries  which 
sprung  from  the  uiilimited  restoration  of  the  Stuarts;  in  him 
the  Scottish  prelates  lost  a firm  supporter,  and  his  declining 
credit  was  speedily  marked  by  an  order  for  Sharpe  to  re- 
move from  the  council,  and  reside  within  his  own  diocese. 
Rothes  followed  ; a pretext  was  found  for  his  dismissal 
from  active  employment,  on  a charge  of  his  being  absent 
from  his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Irritated  at  the  num- 
ber of  prizes  taken  by  the  Scottish  letters  of  marque,  a 
Dutch  squadron  had  entered  the  Firth  of  Forth — where 
there  were  neither  preparations  for  resistance  or  defence — 
while  the  army  was  in  the  west,  and  the  commissioner  at  a 
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distance  : but  although  intending  a display  of  their  power 
to  revenge,  either  through  ignorance  or  compassion,  theii 
commander  fired  only  a few  shots  at  Burntisland,  and  then 
proceeded  to  join  De  Ruyter,  and  destroy  the  shipping  in 
the  Thames  : yet  Leith  had  been  at  his  mercy ; and  had 
not  some  other  cause  than  the  activity  of  Rothes  intervened, 
the  damage  might  have  been  immense.  He  was  continued 
chancellor  for  life,  but  stript  of  all  his  other  offices.  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  distinguished  for  his  literature  and  his 
attachment  to  science,  not  less  than  for  his  moderation  of 
temper,  was  appointed  to  the  important  station  of  lord  jus- 
tice-clerk— an  office  peculiarly  trying  to  the  uprightness  of 
a judge  in  times  of  political  commotion;  and  the  friends  of 
Lauderdale  regaining  their  preponderance,  a milder  method 
of  procedure  was  adopted  in  the  government,  although  no 
relaxation  took  place  in  the  despotical  principles  upon  which 
it  was  conducted.  The  treasury  was  also  put  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  sir  Robert,  in  conjunction  w ith  tw  o other  com- 
missioners ; Tweeddale — wffiose  son,  lord  Yester,  was  married 
to  Lauderdale’s  only  daughter,  and  presumptive  heiress — 
and  lord  Kincardine,  who  now  assumed  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs ; and,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Dutch  war,  the  wes- 
tern army,  that  horrible  instrument  of  so  much  cruelty,  was 
ordered  to  be  reduced,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
prelates^  and  the  episcopalian  gentry,  many  of  whom  had 
purchased  commissions,  and  considered  a captaincy  equiva- 
lent to  an  estate.f 

Lxxiv.  When  the  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  military 
force  withdrawn  from  the  west,  it  then  became  a question — 
how  was  the  peace  of  the  country  to  be  secured,  as  it  was  not 
intended  to  remove  the  true  origin  of  all  the  discontent?  and 
it  therefore  remained  to  be  considered,  which  was  the  least 
objectionable  method  of  coercion — a wretched  dilemma  to 
which  bad  governments  are  often  liable  to  be  reduced.  Up- 
on this  the  council  was  divided  : the  one  party,  who  wished 
to  continue  the  system  of  persecution  and  plunder,  were  for 
pressing  the  declaration  [vide  p.  496]  upon  all  suspected 

* Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  said,  “ Now  that  the  army  was  disbanded, 
the  gospel  would  go  out  of  his  diocese !”  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

f Lament’s  Diary,  1667.  Wodrow,  vol  i.  p.  275.  Kirkton,  pp.  261  3. 
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persons,  in  the  hope  of  advantage  from  the  discontent  it 
would  produce ; the  other  was  merely  for  a bond  or  civil  en- 
gagement to  keep  the  peace,  to  be  subscribed  by  all  to  whom 
it  should  be  tendered;  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  and 
after  the  council  had  three  times  divided  upon  it,  that  the 
latter  expedient  was  carried.  The  bond  itself  was  short,  but 
ambiguous  and  comprehensive  ; requiring  the  subscriber  to 
keep  the  public  peace,  himself,  his  tenants,  and  servants,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  a year’s  income  for  himself,  a year’s  rent 
for  his  tenant,  and  a year’s  fee  for  his  servants.  All  confi- 
dence in  the  government  being  destroyed,  every  act  and  ob- 
ligation issued  by  them  was  scrutinized  keenly  by  a people 
who  had  been  so  often  deceived ; and  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  “ public  peace,”  became  an  object  of  warm  discussion, 
and  conscientious  scruple — whether  it  implied  an  obligation 
to  preserve  the  present  laws  upon  which  that  peace  is  found- 
ed, and  thus  contain  an  approval  of  the  iniquitous  enactments 
which  had  overturned  the  constitution,  liberty,  and  religion 
of  the  country ; or  whether  it  merely  obliged  them  to  lead 
quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  the  discharge  of  their  relative 
duties  : — whether  keeping  the  public  peace  forbade  rising  in 
arms  against  tyrants,  or  enforced  passive  obedience  ^ But 
as  the  privy  council  did  not  provoke  discussion  by  pressing 
even  the  bond  very  harshly,  the  debate  died  away,  and,  an 
indemnity  being  proclaimed  at  the  same  time,  the  country 
remained  tranquil. 

Lxxv.  These  comparatively  mild  proceedings  afforded  a 
breathing  time  to  the  people ; and  they  began  to  hope  they 
might  again  be  placed  within  the  protection  of  the  law,  espe- 
cially when  the  council  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  some  of  their  oppressors.  But  they  soon  perceived  that 
this  was  dictated  by  party  politics,  rather  than  by  any  love 
to  justice.  The  most  barbarous  and  atrocious  delinquents, 
Dalziel  and  Drummond,  were  rewarded  with  large  estates, 
while  sir  James  Turner  and  sir  William  Bannatyne  were 
brought  to  trial.  Extortion  and  cruelty  were  clearly  proved 
against  sir  James ; but  he  defended  himself  by  pleading  his 
commission ; and  the  defence  appears  to  have  been  partially 
su^>tained,  as  he  was  only  desired  to  leave  the  service.  The 
charges  against  the  other  were  more  aggravated  and  brutal : 
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he  was  fined  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  banished  the 
kingdom.*  Arbitrary  punishments,  too,  continued  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  those  who  met  peaceably  in  conventicles,  and 
the  jails  were  summarily  cleared,  by  deportation,  of  all  who, 
being  incarcerated  previously,  refused  to  accept  unhesitating- 
ly of  the  bond. 

Lxxvi.  Clarendon’s  exile  had  disgusted  the  high  church 
party  in  England,  and  Charles  now  thought  it  advisable  to 
court  the  nonconformists ; with  his  usual  sincerity  he  told 
some  of  their  most  eminent  men,  ‘Hhathe  had  been  too  long 
the  king  of  a party,  he  was  now  determined  to  be  the  father 
of  all  his  subjects and  several  dissenting  meeting-houses 
had  been  connived  at  in  London.  From  these  circumstances, 
the  Scottish  sufferers  flattered  themselves  that  better  days 
were  beginning  to  dawn,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  belief, 
when  Tweeddale  sent  for  some  of  the  presbyterian  ministers 
who  were  under  hiding,  and,  in  a conversation,  expressed 
his  hopes  of  being  able  to  procure  for  them  favour  and  in^ 
dulgence.  But  an  unhappy  accident  checked,  probably,  ra- 
ther sooner  than  the  others  wished,  a delusion  the  king  never 
intended  to  realize.  James  Mitchell,  a preacher  who  had 
been  in  arms  at  Pentland,  who  had  seen  his  companions  and 
friends  bear  witness  on  the  field  and  on  the  scaffold,  to  what 
he  considered  the  cause  of  God  and  his  country,  who 
was  himself  exempted  from  pardon  by  name,  believing  that 
Sharpe,  whose  apostacy  had  betrayed  the  church,  was  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  sufferings  he  had  witnessed, 
and  of  himself  being  at  that  moment  a denounced,  hopeless 
outcast,  determined  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs,  and  those  of 
the  public,  on  the  head  of  the  traitor.  Situated  as  he  was, 
liable  to  execution  upon  being  a})prehended,  it  required  lit- 
tle reasoning  to  convince  him  that  he  was  placed  in  that 
state  of  open  hostility  which  rendered  it  justifiable  in  him 
to  single  out  and  destroy  an  avowed  enemy,  who  had  de- 
voted him  to  destruction.  He,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
coolness  and  deliberation,  one  day  after  dinner  [the  4th  of 
July],  waited  with  a loaded  pistol  for  the  archbishop’s  com- 
ing down  from  his  lodgings,  head  of  Black  Friars’  Wynd, 


* Kirkton,  p,  270,  et  scq.  Vv^odrow,  vol.  i p.  287, 
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to  take  his  coach  ; as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  Mitchell  fired ; BOOK 

but  Honeyman,  bishop  of  Orkney,  who  was  in  the  act  of  as- 

cending,  received  the  bullets  in  his  arm,  and  the  primate  1668. 

escaped.  A shout  was  raised  that  a man  was  killed  ; but  Mitchell 
* ^ ^ tires  at 

when  the  populace  understood  that  it  was  only  a bishop,”  archbishop 
no  one  interfered  : and  Mitchell,  retiring  through  one  lane 
into  another,  shifted  his  dress,  and  returned  almost  imme- 
diately to  the  street ; nor  was  he  discovered  till  many  years 
after.  Instant  and  vigorous  inquiry  was,  however,  made ; 
the  council  emitted  a proclamation,  offering  two  thousand 
merks  to  any  person  that  should  discover,  and  three  thou- 
sand to  any  that  should  apprehend  the  assassin;  and  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and 
no  suspicious  person  allowed  to  pass,  while  the  constables 
searched  every  house  where  they  imagined  he  might  be  se- 
creted. 

Lxxvii.  The  town  was  full  of  whigs,  yet  none  were  ap- 
prehended, although  some  of  them  had  narrow  and  remark- 
able escapes ; one,  in  particular,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

Maxwell  of  Monerief,  one  of  the  most  considerable  landed 
gentlemen  of  the  party  who  was  excepted  from  the  indem- 
nity, being  unacquainted  in  the  city,  when  the  search  began, 
came  in  great  trepidation  to  his  landlord,  Nicol  Moffat,  sta- 
bler, in  the  Horse  Wynd,  and  begged  that  he  would  hide 
him,  for  he  had  no  shelter ; Nicol  replied  sorrowfully,  that 
his  house  was  the  most  unsafe  place  in  Edinburgh,  there  was  Remarka- 
not  a hole  in  it  where  he  could  be  secure  ; but,  pointing  to  ble  escape 
an  empty  hogshead,  used  for  holding  oatmeal,  that  stood  at 
the  head  of  a table  in  a public  room,  told  him,  if  he  chose  rief. 
to  venture  himself  there,  he  would  put  on  the  cover.  Mr. 
Maxwell,  who  had  no  other  resource,  complied  ; and  scarcely 
was  he  lodged,  when  a constable,  with  some  soldiers,  enter- 
ed, and  asked  Moffat  if  there  were  any  whigs  about  him  ? 
he  answered,  they  might  search.  His  careless  manner  de- 
ceived the  constable,  and  his  men  being  tired  and  thirsty, 
they  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  called  for  some  ale.  While 
drinking,  they  began  to  talk  of  the  unsuccessfulness  of  their 
search  ; and  one  of  them  remarked,  he  knew  there  were 
many  whigs  in  the  town,  and  probably  some  of  them  very 
near  them  ; to  which  another,  knocking  violently  on  the 
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head  of  the  hogshead  which  contained  Mr.  Maxwell,  replied 
with  an  oath,  “ it  may  be  there  is  one  under  that the  re- 
ply was  received  as  an  excellent  joke,  and  the  party  retired 
without  farther  examination,  when  the  prisoner  was  set  free, 
after  tasting  almost  the  bitterness  of  death.* 

Lxxviii.  A general  outcry  was  raised  against  the  fanatics, 
as  the  presbyterians  were  now  called.  The  council  assum- 
ed the  power  of  inflicting  fines  by  proclamation,  against  all 
who  should  attend  conventicles,  or  should  get  their  children 
baptized  by  any  of  the  outed  ministers ; and  while  the  go- 
vernment were  speaking  about  peace,  they  continued,  only 
not  to  the  extent,  their  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  oppressive 
acts : but  the  voice  of  the  country  was  decidedly  against  the 
intrusive  clergy,  and  even  those  who  wished  to  support 
episcopacy,  could  not  defend  either  the  morals  or  the  abili- 
ties of  the  curates.  A number  of  the  churches  w'ere  with- 
out ministers,  while  multitudes  of  the  most  revered  presby- 
terian  preachers,  were  prevented  from  officiating,  and  the 
bishops  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  increase  of  conven- 
ticles. 

Lxxix.  Tweeddale  wished  to  adopt  a temporising  policy ; 
and,  by  an  insidious  proposal  of  indulgence,  hoped  to  in- 
duce the  most  popular  of  the  outed  ministers  to  sanction,  by 
their  compliance,  the  introduction  of  bishops,  upon  terms 
nearly  similar  to  what  had  been  done  before  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  He  procured  a 
letter  from  Charles,  authorizing  the  council  to  permit  such 
of  the  ministers  as  had  been  ejected  by  the  act  of  council  at 
Glasgow,  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  to  return  to  their 
old  charges,  if  vacant,  or  to  appoint  them  to  others,  with 
collocation  of  the  bishops,  and  consent  of  the  patrons,  re- 
quiring them  to  attend  their  respective  presbyteries  and 
synods.  But  they  were  required  not  to  allow  any  of  the 
people  from  neighbouring  parishes  to  sit  under  their  mi- 
nistry, or  partake  of  the  ordinances,  without  the  liberty  of 
their  own  pastors ; and  to  those  who  w^ere  not  thus  provid- 
ed for,  a pension  of  four  hundred  merks,  as  long  as  they 
conducted  themselves  peaceably.  This  indulgence  was  ac- 


* Kirktorq  p.  279.  Wodrow,  vol.  i-  ]>.  292.  Biiriict.  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
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cepted  of  with  hesitiition  ; and  in  their  acknowledgments,  BOOK 
the  ministers  mingled  expressions  of  explanation,  along  with  ' 
those  of  gratitude  ; yet  the  whole  named  by  the  council  were 
willing  to  accept,  and  with  the  consent  of  their  brethren,  the  Partially 
people,  who  had  been  so  long  deprived  of  their  labours,  were 
also  willing  to  obey  ; and  at  first,  the  measure  apparently  pro- 
mised all  the  success  its  projectors  could  have  desired. 

About  forty -three  ministers  were  inducted. 

Lxxx.  It  soon,  however,  began  to  appear  that  it  would  please 
no  party.  The  bishops  took  an  alarm  at  the  extent  to  which 
‘t  promised  to  re-admit  the  presbyterian  ministers  to  parish 
churches;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  split  in 
opinion  about  it  themselves ; those  who  complied,  justified 
their  conduct  by  the  exigence  of  the  case,  the  explanations 
they  gave,  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  their  own  hopes  of 
its  being  opening  a door  to  greater  liberty  for  their  brethren. 

The  others  contended,  that  it  was  acknowledging  the  king’s  Produces 
supremacy,  allowing  an  erastian  power  to  the  council,  pregnant  dissension, 
with  ruin  to  the  profession  by  destroying  their  harmony ; 
and,  that  license  to  a few  would  be  accompanied  with  greater 
severity  to  the  rest  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  who  were 
not  indulged,  and  greater  persecution  to  the  people  who  re- 
sided in  parishes  where  curates  were  placed.  These  dissen- 
sions were  heightened,  by  the  council,  in  about  half  a year 
after,  refusing  to  grant  any  more  indulgences,  their  interfer- 
ence with  the  ministry  and  worship  of  the  indulged,  and  the 
harsh  and  cruel  methods  adopted  with  regard  to  the  others, 
which  justified  all  the  suspicions  of  those  who  had  objected 
to  the  measure. 

Lxxxi.  While  these  distractions  were  going  forward  in  the  proposals 
church,  proposals  for  a union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  for  a union 
were  revived.  The  pretext  was,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
otherwise  to  procure  for  the  Scots  a share  in  the  advantages 
of  the  English  commerce,  as  none,  except  those  of  the  lat- 
ter nation,  or  naturalized,  could  be  allowed  to  trade  to  the 
plantations.  But  the  general  opinion  of  the  time,  and  what 
carried  with  it  the  greatest  probability,  was,  that  Lauderdale, 
desirous  of  procuring  for  himself  the  office  of  commissioner,  Laur’er- 
had  revived  the  idea,  knowing  it  to  be  an  object  not  likely  dale’s  ob- 
of  easy  attainment,  and  that,  while  the  protracted  negotia- 
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tions  were  pending,  his  own  place  would  be  secure ; for  it 
was  not  supposable,  that  so  ambitious  a man  would  sincerely 
urge  what  must  have  tended  greatly  to  lessen  his  own  power, 
by  introducing  English  counsellors  into  a share  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  in  use  to  rule  with 
almost  despotical  sway.  It  was  at  the  same  time  believed 
by  others,  that  the  king  willingly  indulged  the  scheme.  The 
commons  house  in  the  English  parliament  was  far  from  be- 
ing so  tractable  as  he  wished  ; and  it  was  imagined,  if  he 
could  introduce  Scottish  members,  whom  he  would  alwavs 
have  at  his  beck,  he  might  be  able  to  command  a majority 
sufficiently  subservient ; yet  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  what 
advantages  he  could  promise,  from  the  annihilation  of  the 
parliament  of  his  ancient  kingdom,  so  entirely  devoted  to 
his  will,  unless  he  could  have  remodelled  the  English  par- 
liament upon  a similar  plan  ; and  by  uniting  the  two  houses, 
have  secured  the  constant  preponderance  of  a servile  aristo- 
cracy, for  which  the  English  nation  were  certainly  not  yet 
quite  prepared.  Lauderdale  was  named  commissioner,  and 
besides  the  acts  of  intimidation  used  to  influence  the  elec- 
tions, immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  parliament,  pre- 
cepts were  issued  upon  the  exchequer,  for  considerable  sums 
of  money,  in  favour  of  several  noblemen,  which  spread  a ge- 
neral report,  that  they  had  sold  their  country  ; and  the  aver- 
sion of  the  people  was  increased  by  the  means  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  to  promote  the  project.  The  mean  adula- 
tion of  the  nobility  was  expressed  by  the  number  of  titled 
expectants,  who,  afraid  of  having  their  prostration  overlook- 
ed, in  a crowd  advanced  considerably  into  England  to  meet 
his  grace.  He  was  received  on  the  borders  by  the  militia 
of  the  Merse,  and  by  those  of  each  of  the  respective  shires 
as  he  passed.  At  his  entry  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  saluted 
by  the  magistrates  in  their  robes ; and  the  only  difference 
between  his  and  a royal  reception  was,  that  the  lord  provost 
did  not  carry  the  mace  before  him  on  his  own  shoulders. 

Lxxxii.  After  a lapse  of  eight  years,  parliament  assembled, 
[October  16th,]  when  another  grievance  was  introduced  into 
its  constitution — so  naturally  progressive  is  despotical  inno- 
vation. Formerly,  any  member  had  access  to  the  meetings 
of  the  lords  of  the  articles ; at  this,  none  were  suffered  to  be 
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present  except  the  members  of  that  committee.  The  order  BOOK 
of  sitting  too,  was  altered  ; the  whole  of  the  spiritual  lords 
were  placed  together  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  instead  1C69. 
of  being — as  formerly — intermingled  with  the  temporal  peers. 

The  king^s  letter,  recommending  an  union,  was  produced  ; commend- 
and,  in  answer,  the  parliament  referred  to  his  majesty 
nomination  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
their  meeting.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  required  time  to  de- 
liberate ; and  being  seconded  by  sir  George  Gordon  of  Had- 
do,  the  commissioner  imperiously  silenced  the  latter  as  he 
was  stating  the  supposable  case  of  a divided  succession  ; and 
the  former,  afterwards,  having  made  a modest,  and  not 
inelegant  harangue  on  the  propriety  of  parliament  them- 
selves nominating  their  commissioners,  was  likewise  in- 
terrupted, by  the  earl  of  Tweeddale,  who  remarked  that 
such  long  speeches  were  intolerable  ; especially  when  they 
were  intended  to  persuade  the  parliament  not  to  com- 
ply with  his  majesty’s  desires.  The  letter  was  without 
further  dispute,  approved  of;  and  the  complaisant  legis- approved, 
iators  proceeded  to  assert  his  majesty’s  supremacy  in  all 
cases  ecclesiastical,  and  over  all  persons  ; and  to  declare 
that  the  disposal  of  the  external  government  and  policy 
of  the  church  belonged,  as  an  inherent  right,  to  the  crown  ; 
and  whatever  orders  royal  wisdom  should  think  fit  to  is- 
sue respecting  the  persons  employed,  the  meetings  to  be  Act  estab- 
held,  or  the  matters  to  be  discussed  in  ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies,  on  being  recorded  in  the  books  of  council,  premacy, 
should  receive  the  force  of  a law.  This  act,  which  went 
beyond  the  English,  placed  in  the  king’s  hands  the  whole 
power  of  altering  and  abrogating  at  his  pleasure,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country.  Lauderdale  asserted  it  was  in- 
tended to  free  the  nobility  from  the  tyranny  of  the  pre- 
lates, and  flattered  the  presbyterians  that  they  would  be 
safer  and  better  treated  than  when  at  the  bishops’  discre- 
tion ; but  they  disclaimed  subjugation  to  a royal,  more 
than  to  a Roman  pope  ; and  when  the  duke  of  York’s 
religion  came  to  be  publicly  avowed,  the  act  was  attribut- 
ed to  Lauderdale’s  wish  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
heir  apparent,  while,  in  the  mean  time  it  afforded  Tweed- 
dale an  opportunity  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  Bur- 
VOL.  IV.  4 a 
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net,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  whom  he  was  person- 
ally displeased.  This  prelate,  who  defended  the  royal  pre- 
roefative  to  its  utmost  extent  when  exerted  in  favour  of 
his  own  party,  was  not  quite  so  clear  about  its  latitude 
when  exercised  in  what  he  thought  inimical  to  that  inter- 
est. At  a diocesan  meeting,  he  caused  to  be  written,  a 
remonstrance  against  the  Indulgence,  which  contained 
some  rather  severe  reflections  on  the  business.  Although 
not  published,  a copy  was  surreptitiously  sent  to  the  king, 
who  declared  it  as  bad  as  James  Guthrie’s ; and  soon  after 
the  act  had  passed,  sent  down  a letter  to  the  archbishop, 
requiring  him  to  resign,  with  which  he  found  it  expedient 
to  comply. 

i.xxxiii.  The  offer  of  the  late  parliament,  with  regard  to 
the  militia,  had  been  already  acted  upon  by  the  council,  and 
a standing  force  organized,  not  to  defend,  but  to  subdue 
the  liberties  of  the  country.  In  former  times,  every  fencible 
man  was  required  to  be  armed  ; now,  only  a select  number 
were  to  be  regularly  officered  and  trained,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  council,  and  be  ready  to  march  wherever  the 
king  pleased  to  signify  his  intention.  When  the  act  ap- 
proving of  the  conduct  of  the  council  passed  through  par- 
liament, the  only  objection  which  was  started  to  it  was  by  a 
lawyer,  and  extremely  characteristical.  In  the  original 
draft,  defaulters  were  ordered  to  be  quartered  upon,  a mode 
of  punishment  agreeable  to  the  habits  of  the  soldiery,  accus- 
tomed, during  late  years,  to  military  license  ; instead  of 
which,  sir  Peter  Wedderburn  proposed  “poinding,”  which 
was  adopted. 

Lxxxiv.  It  has  been  remarked  of  the  English  house  of 
commons,  that  at  a time  when  they  were  apparently  care- 
less about  the  encroachments  of  the  crown  in  other  re- 
spects, they  always  discovered  a laudable  anxiety  about 
any  attempts  to  touch  the  public  purse  ; the  Scots  disco- 
vered something  of  the  same  disposition  in  the  present 
parliament,  but  it  was  rather  the  disposition  of  hawkers 
— each  anxious  to  retain  his  own  small  profits,  though  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbour — than  that  of  representa- 
tives, who,  by  uniting  for  the  general  good,  ensure  their  in- 
dividual interest,  in  providing  for  the  security  of  the  whole. 
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ed  with  the  fisheries,  acted  upon  the  same  principle  with 
regard  to  the  graziers ; and  thus  both  were  separately  and 
deservedly  spoiled.  In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty~one,  an  act  had  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  Proceed-^ 
the  fishing,  by  which  all  foreign  salt  used  for  curing  was  gaft  tax. 
exempted  from  duty ; but  the  earl  of  Kincardine  and  other 
salt-masters,  brought  in  a bill,  ordaining  foreign  salt — how- 
ever employed — to  pay  a duty  of  forty  shillings  Scottish 
per  boll,  and  allowing  a drawback  on  fish  exported.  This, 
in  the  then  state  of  the  country,  was  nearly  a prohibition 
to  all  except  capitalists  adventuring  in  the  trade,  and  was 
besides,  extremely  vexatious ; the  commissioners  for  the 
burghs,  accordingly,  strenuously  opposed  it ; till  at  last  the 
commissioner,  fearing  the  issue,  rose  in  a passion,  and  swore, 
that  though  the  parliament  stopped  the  act,  they  should  gain 
nothing  by  it,  for  he  would,  by  virtue  of  his  majesty’s  pre- 
rogative, pepper  the  fishing  with  impositions.  Such  was  the 
nature  of  a Scottish  parliament  at  that  time,  that  this  elegant  Lauder- 
harangue  produced  a long  and  deep  silence,  which  was  at  , . 

_ ° ^ o ^ . haughty  in- 

last  interrupted  by  a humble  proposal,  that  the  parliament  terposition. 

might  be  permitted  to  vote,  in  order  that  it  might  appear 
^ what  was  the  opinion  of  his  majesty’s  great  council ; and,  if 
afterwards  his  majesty  should  think  fit  to  burden  trade,  his 
subjects  would  submit  to  all  his  royal  commands  I With 
this  dutiful  request  his  grace  thought  fit  to  comply,  and  the 
votes  were  declared  equal,  when  the  chancellor  was  required 
to  give  his  casting  vote.  The  earl  of  Kinghorn  then  de- 
clared the  votes  were  not  equal,  but  that  the  act  was  rejected 
by  a majority  of  several.  On  which  the  commissioner  in- 
terposed, and  told  his  lordship,  that  he  might  pursue  the 
clerk  for  falsehood,  but  that  there  was  jus  acquisitum  to  the 
king  by  the  vote  already  passed.  Kinghorn,  who  knew  the 
peril  of  farther  resistance,  urged  no  more,  and  the  clerk  land  annex- 
again  declaring  the  votes  equal,  the  chancellor  approved  the 
act.  The  isles  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  were,  during  this  Argylecon- 
parliament,  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  the  donative  to  the 
earl  of  Argyle  of  his  father’s  forfeiture  was  ratified.  On  the  estates. 
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twenty-third,  the  parliament  was  unceremoniously  adjourned 
by  the  commissioner,  who,  instead  of  a formal  speech,  as 
was  usual  on  such  occasions,  tauntingly  bade  the  honours  be 
carried  back  to  the  castle,  and  desired  that  the  wives  of  Edin- 
burgh might  take  notice,  he  had  not  sold  the  crown  to  the 

Englishes,”  as  was  reported.^ 

Lxxxv.  Before  Lauderdale  set  out  for  London,  he  liber- 
ated several  of  the  west  country  gentlemen  who  had  been 
imprisoned,  and  selected  Leighton  to  officiate  as  archbishop 
of  Glasgow.  In  his  conduct  he  still  affected  some  modera- 
tion  towards  his  former  presbyterian  friends,  but  he  open- 
ly, and  with  many  professions  of  sincerity,  declared  his  at- 
tachment to  the  hierarchy,  and  his  regard  for  the  bishops  ; 
his  outrageous  behaviour,  however,  in  parliament,  and  his 
contempt  of  decency  in  his  private  conversation,  greatly  di- 
minished that  respect  with  which  he  was  formerly  regarded. 
In  the  early  period  of  his  life,  he  had  been  strictly  religious 
in  his  deportment,  and  during  his  long  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  had  addicted  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  devo- 
tion ; on  his  release,  however,  he  fell  in  with  the  current  of 
the  times,  and  varied  his  ambitious  pursuits  by  extravagant 
revels  and  low  buffoonery  ;j-  but  the  entire  revolution  which 
his  character  underwent  about  this  time,  has  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  lady  Dysart — whom  he  after- 
wards married— a woman,  whose  beauty  and  wit  were  equal- 
led by  her  extravagance  and  rapacity,  and  to  whose  passion 
or  caprice  he  was  entirely  subservient.:]: 

Lxxxvi.  During  the  absence  of  the  commissioner,  the 
council  issued  a severe  proclamation  against  conventicles, 
instructing  the  soldiers  to  disperse  the  congregations,  and 
apprehend  the  ministers  and  principal  persons  present;  a 

* Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vii.  M‘Kenzie,  p.  137,  et  seq.  Kirkton,  p.  291,  et 
seq.  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  307,  et  seq. 

f “ Lauderdale  was  a wit  and  a courtier — he  had  suffered  much  for  the 
king,  and  was  his  privado  in  his  secret  pleasures,  in  which  office,  to  keep  him- 
self in  favour,  he  acted  a most  dishonourable  part ; for,  after  the  king’s  fleet 
was  burned  at  Chatham,  and  the  Dutch  retired,  he  came  to  the  king’s  privy 
chamber,  and  danced  in  a woman’s  petticoat,  to  dispel  the  king’s  melancholy.” 
— “ He  choosed  for  his  patron,  neither  statesman  nor  prince,  Barbara  Villiers, 
first  Mrs.  Palmer,  then  duchcsse  of  Cleveland,”  &c.  Kirkton,  p.  158. 

t Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 
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committee  was  sent  to  the  west  country,  to  inquire  into  the 
complaints  of  the  incumbents,  who  represented  their  lives  and 
property  as  in  danger  from  the  fanatics,  and  their  congrega- 
tions as  drawn  away  from  them  by  the  perverse  conduct  of  Charges  of 
the  indulged  ; who,  although  licensed  only  to  preach,  had  the  against  the 
presumption  to  lecture — that  is,  explain  connected  portions  indulged 
of  scripture — instead  of  descanting  upon  an  insulated  text. 

The  proceedings  of  the  committee  were  moderate,  but 
the  interpositions  of  the  military  were  severe ; and  in  or- 
der to  avoid  danger,  those  who  wished  to  hear  sermon, 
or  join  in  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience,  were  forced  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the 
fields,  whence  they  could  more  easily  disperse ; and — as  up- 
on almost  every  other  occasion  of  assembling  in  Scotland — 
many  of  the  persons  who  attended  brought  the  arms  they 
usually  wore*  Three  of  these  field  conventicles  were  re-  Three  re- 
markable for  the  crowds  they  attracted : — one  at  Carnwath,  markable 
in  the  county  of  Lanark  ; — another  at  Torwood,  in  Stirling-  ticks  held, 
shire ; — and  the  largest  at  Beath,  held  in  Fife.  On  this 
last  occasion,  a lieutenant  of  the  militia  on  horseback,  creat- 
ed great  disturbance.  After  having  been  repeatedly  re- 
quested to  withdraw  quietly,  one  of  the  hearers  took  hold  of 
the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he 
were  not  silent;  on  which  he  waited  peaceably  till  the  end 
of  the  service,  and  then  retired  without  molestation ; but  the  Construed 
incident  was  aggravated  into  a concerted  plan  of  rebellion,  mto  a con. 
and  by  the  bishops  attributed  entirely  to  the  insolence  of  the  rebS 
presbyterians,  who  presumed  upon  the  friendship  of  Lau- 
derdale  and  Tweeddale.^ 

Lxxxvii.  Among  all  the  counsellors  of  Charles,  there  was 
not  one  who  forwarded  so  strongly  his  views  of  absolute 
power  as  the  Scottish  lord  high  commissioner.  He  was 
graciously  received  at  court,  as  having  triumphed  over  what 
little  remained  of  the  liberties  of  his  country;  and  admitted  dale’s  re- 
a member  of  that  infamous  secret  club,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Cabal^-f  which  was  plotting  the  overthrow  of  those  of 


* M'Kenzle,  p.  188.  Wodrovv,  vol.  i.  p.  317,  et  seq. 

I The  cabal  consisted  of  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashly,  and  Lau- 
flcrdale,  the  initials  of  whose  names  formed  the  word. 
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England.  It  is  probable  that  he  knew  the  secret  of  the 
king^s  attachment  to  the  popish  religion,  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  his  majesty  intrusted  to  any  of  these,  his 
worthies,  the  true  nature  of  his  connexion  with  France,  ex- 
cepting as  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a stipendiary  of  Louis, 

Lxxxviii.  The  English  parliament,  which  met  shortly  af- 
ter his  arrival,  agreed  to  a resolution  for  leaving  the  nomin- 
ation of  commissioners  to  treat  about  a union  of  the  king- 
doms to  the  king  ; but  in  their  dread  of  popery,  and  zeal 
for  their  own  hierarchy,  set  an  example,  in  their  conventicle 
act,  which  the  commissioners  terribly  improved  upon.  The 
Scottish  estates  met,  according  to  adjournment,  July  twenty- 
eighth,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy,  when  the 
preliminary  appointments  for  discussing  an  union  were  easily 
adjusted.  The  acts  which  followed,  it  is  difficult  indeed,  to 
characterise  in  terms  too  severe.  That  against  conventicles 
prohibited  house  conventicles,  under  the  penalty  of  ruinous 
fines,  both  to  the  ministers  and  hearers;  husbands  were  ren- 
dered liable  for  their  wives,  parents  for  their  children,  and 
masters  for  their  servants,  and  the  burghs  for  every  such 
meeting  held  within  their  bounds.  Field  conventicles  sub- 
jected the  ministers  to  death  and  confiscation,  the  hearers 
to  double  fines  and  arbitrary  punishments ; and  that  was 
declared  to  be  a field  conventicle  where  two  or  three  as- 
sembled at  the  door  or  window  of  a house,  within  which 
divine  service  might  be  performing  by  any  other  than  a 
bishop’s  licentiate.  Every  person,  of  whatever  rank,  sex, 
or  quality,  who  should  refuse,  when  called  upon,  to  give 
information  respecting  the  persons  that  attended  conven- 
ticles, or  decline  to  denounce  their  nearest  relatives  or 
friends,  or  who  should  hold  intercourse  with  such  as  should 
be  declared  rebels  or  fugitives,  were  punishable  by  impri- 
sonment, fine,  or  banishment  as  slaves  to  the  plantations  !* 

* It  would  be  hardly  credible,  were  it  not  upon  record,  that  the  crimes  so 
severely  denounced  were  not,  at  least,  prejudicial  to  the  community ; the  reader 
will  mark  what  they  are.  “ His  majesty,  with  advice  and  consent  of  his  es- 
tates of  parliament,  statute  and  command  that  no  outed  ministers,  or  other 
persons  not  authorised  or  tolerated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  presume  to 
preach,  expound  the  scriptures,  or  pray  in  any  meeting,  except  in  their  own 
house,  or  to  those  of  their  own  family.” — “ And  all  who  shall  so  preach,  ex- 
pound the  scriptures,  or  pray  within  any  house,  shall  be  seized  upon  and  iin- 
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Connected  with  these,  was  an  act  exempting  Roman  catho-  BOOK 
lies  from  the  inflictions  upon  protestants  who  dissented  from 
the  episcopalian  mode  of  worship,  and  rendering  those  only 
of  the  reformed  religion  subject  to  prosecution  for  absenting  Roman  ca 
themselves  from  their  parish  churches.  Against  these  acts,  tected. 
the  only  solitary  voice  that  was  heard  raised  above  the  murmur- 
ings  of  the  servile  herd  in  parliament,  was  the  young  earl  of 
Cassilis,  who  voted  in  the  negative.  On  a money  bill  which 
followed,  the  opposition  was  greater.  When  a subsidy  was 
asked  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expense  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  union,  the  provost  of  Linlithgow,  who  was 
desirous  of  being  upon  the  nomination,  proposed  twelve 
months^  cess  ; but  Lauderdale,  who  had  only  instructions 
for  three,  having  intimated  that  less  than  six  would  do,  some 
of  his  party  named  five.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  after 
adverting  to  the  poverty  of  the  country,  desired  it  to  be  put 
to  the  vote,  whether  five  or  three  should  pass; — it  was  carried 
for  five,  by  a majority  of  one  only,  in  the  committee  of  the 
articles  ; nor  was  it  passed  in  parliament  without  considera- 
ble struggle. 

Lxxxix.  While  the  commissioner’  was  pushing  these  ter- 
rible acts,  Leighton,  probably  the  only  prelate  who  desired 
peace,  was  attempting  an  accommodation.  Several  meetings 

prisoned  till  they  find  cantion,  under  the  pain  of  five  thousand  merhs,  not  to 
do  the  like  thereafter;  or  else  enact  themselves  to  remove  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  never  return  without  his  majesty’s  licence.”  But  the  most  atrocious 
clause  1 cannot  avoid  copying,  it  speaks  more  than  any  commentary  could,  the 
horrors  of  these  times — the  happiness  of  our  own.  “ Whosoever  shall  preach, 
expound,  or  pray  at  any  of  these  meetings  in  the  fields,  or  in  any  house  where 
there  be  more  persons  than  the  house  contains,  so  as  some  of  them  be  with- 
out doors — which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a field  conventicle — or  who  shall 
convocate  any  number  of  people  to  these  meetings,  shall  be  punished  with 
death,  or  confiscation  of  their  goods.  And  it  is  hereby  offered  and  assured, 
that  if  any  of  his  majesty’s  good  subjects  shall  seize  and  secure  the  persons  of 
any  who  shall  either  preach  or  pray  at  these  field  meetings”  “ Shall  have  five 
hundred  merks  for  each.” — “ And  the  said  seizers,  or  their  assistants,  are  here- 
by  indemnified  for  any  slaughter  that  shall  be  committed  in  the  apprehension 
and  securing  of  them  !”  Then,  after  narrating  the  fines  to  be  inflicted  upon  all 
attenders,  in  order  to  render  the  sheriffs  and  others  diligent  in  this  work,  it  al- 
lows to  themselves  “all  the  fines  of  any  persons  within  their  jurisdictions,  un- 
der the  degree  of  heritors  !” — Printed  Acts.  It  has  been  said  by  Burnet,  that 
the  king  was  not  pleased  with  the  act,  as  extravagantly  severe.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p. 

430.  ; but  he  never  did  any  thing  to  alleviate  its  severity. 
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were  held,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  produce  any  coa- 
lition between  such  discordant  materials  as  the  conscientious, 
austere,  and  exemplary  presbyterians,  and  the  time-serving, 
supple,  and  loose  episcopalians.  The  chief  point,  however, 
of  discussion,  and  of  difference,  was  the  government  of  the 
church.  Leighton’s  scheme  was,  that  presbyterian  ministers 
should  join  their  respective  presbyteries  and  synods,  where 
bishops  should  preside,  but  without  any  negative  voice,  and 
where  all  should  be  carried  by  a majority  of  votes  ; and  that 
the  presbyterians  should  be  allowed  to  exonerate  their  con- 
science by  a protest  against  their  sitting  in  presbyteries  with 
bishops  being  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  episco- 
pacy ; and  he  urged  the  precedent  of  the  presbyteries  before 
the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  when 
both  sat  together,  yet  episcopacy  was  never  considered  as 
the  religion  of  the  country.  The  ministers  replied,  the  pres- 
byteries were  not,  as  then,  established  by  law,  being  now 
founded  only  upon  the  bishop’s  commission,  who  was  still 
clothed  with  episcopal  power,  though  he  should  forbear  the 
exercise  of  it;  lay  elders  were  not  admitted,  without  whom 
a true  presbytery  could  not  exist ; nor  could  they  perceive 
any  thing  in  the  whole  scheme  but  an  attempt  to  ensnare 
them  into  an  acknowledgment,  or — as  they  termed  it — ho- 
mologation of  episcopacy ; and  to  engage  the  presbyterians 
to  ruin  their  own  cause,  by  enlisting  under  the  banners  of 
the  enemy. 

xc.  Equally  abortive  with  the  scheme  of  an  accommoda- 
tion between  the  two  religious  parties,  was  the  project  of  the 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Immediately  after  the 
rising  of  the  parliament,  the  commissioners  set  out  for  court, 
where  they  were  most  graciously  received.  Being  introduc- 
ed to  the  king  in  the  dark,  he  facetiously  told  them,  although 
he  could  not  see  their  faces,  he  hoped  the  business  upon 
which  they  met  would  be  for  the  good  of  both  kingdoms ; 
and,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  no  other  design.  The  Scot- 
tish secretary  then  informed  him,  that  they  were  a quorum 
of  these  he  had  honoured  with  that  trust ; but  that  he  be- 
lieved the  kingdom  of  Scotland  could  very  w'ell  have  intrust- 
ed the  whole  affair  to  his  majesty  without  them  ; and  Charles 
was  condescendingly  pleased  to  reply,  “ this  they  might  safe- 
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ly  have  done.”  T)ie  commissioners  were  [then]  appointed 
to  hold  their  meetings  at  Somerset  house,  where  their  sit- 
tings for  business  commenced  September  seventeenth,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy.  Their  credentials  hav- 
ing been  previously  read,  a message  from  the  king  was  de- 
livered in  writing,  containing  the  subject  submitted  for  their 
deliberation,  under  five  distinct  heads  : — 1.  The  preserving 
to  either  kingdom  their  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  entire. 
— 2.  The  uniting  of  the  two  kingdoms  into  one  monarchy, 
under  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  inseparably. — 
3.  The  reducing  of  both  parliaments  to  one. — 4.  The  stat- 
ing of  all  privileges,  trade,  and  other  advantages. — 5.  The 
securing  the  conditions  of  the  union  ; but  he  left  them  to 
discuss  them  in  wdiat  order,  and  to  make  what  proposals 
on  each  they  thought  best.  As  the  business  w^as  new  to 
the  Scottish  deputies,  the  commissioners  separated  ; each 
nation  to  deliberate  apart.  At  a private  meeting  in  Lau- 
derdale’s lodmnffs,  the  lord  advocate  contended  that  there 
could  be  no  union,  as  proposed  in  the  second  and  third  ar- 
ticles, it  being  destructive  of  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
Scotland,  and  tending  to  take  aw^ay  her  parliament,  which 
parliament  had  neither  power  to  do  themselves,  nor  could 
they  empower  others  to  do  it ; besides,  it  was  declared  trea- 
son, by  statute,  park  8.  James  VI.  to  attempt  the  alteration 
of  the  constitution  of  parliament,  or  to  transfer,  or  alienate 
the  kingdom.  He  alleged,  also,  that  the  union  proposed  by 
James  VL,  by  which  they  were  to  be  regulated,  was  not  of 
this  nature ; but,  like  the  union  among  the  ancient  repub- 
lics, the  sovereignty  was  preserved  to  each  individual  state. 
Lauderdale  answered,  that  the  United  Provinces  had  each 
of  them  their  sovereignties  reserved,  and  yet  they  were  unit- 
ed in  one  body  by  their  several  representatives,  in  a common 
council and  the  republics  of  Greece  were  represented  at 
the  general  council  of  the  Amphictions.  On  the  first  head, 
it  was  argued,  that  there  could  be  no  appeals  from  the  court 
of  council  and  session,  in  Scottish  cases,  to  the  British  par- 
liament ; — a resolution,  from  which  it  is  questionable,  how 
far,  at  a later  date,  it  was  justifiable  to  depart.  Respect- 
ing the  proposal  for  reducing  the  two* parliaments  into 
one,  the  English  commissioners  appear  to  have  been  aware 
VOL.  IV.  4 B 
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of  the  danger  of  introducing  too  many  needy  Scottish 
members,  and  required  that  it  should  be  considered  in 
two  branches ; first,  the  proportion  of  burdens,  and  then 
the  proportion  of  members.  In  private,  the  earl  of  Lau- 
derdale, on  purpose  to  preserve  the  Scottish  legislature 
independent,  proposed  that  both  parliaments  should  be 
kept  entire,  but  that  a certain  number  of  Englishmen  be 
appointed  to  sit  in  the  Scottish  parliament  and,  upon  great 
emergents  concerning  the  monarchy,  his  majesty  might  be 
empowered  to  summon  the  two  great  councils  to  meet  to- 
gether at  Westminster,  or  wherever  he  chose,  to  deliberate 
and  decide  upon  public  affairs.  But  this  suggestion  was 
dropped,  as  inconsistent  with  the  second  proposition ; and 
both  English  and  Scottish  commissioners  agreed  to  his  ma- 
jesty’s proposal,  as  it  stood,  for  incorporating  the  parlia- 
ments. The  English  insisted  that  only  a proportion  of  Scot- 
tish members  should  be  admitted,  regulated  by  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  country.  The  Scottish  said,  they  had 
not  authority  for  breaking  down  their  native  parliament, 
which  consisting  of  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  commis- 
sioners of  shires  and  burghs,  all  behoved  to  be  admitted ; to 
this  the  English  commissioners  not  consenting,  the  confer- 
ence was  adjourned,  and  they  met  no  more.  On  the  14th 
November,  the  Scottish  commissioners  held  their  final  au- 
dience at  Whitehall,  to  take  leave,  when  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale informed  his  majesty  of  their  proceedings — that  in  con- 
sideration of  his  royal  interest  and  greatness,  they  had  con- 
sented that  both  parliaments  entirely  should  be  united,  and 
that  nothing  less  could  have  satisfied  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land, which  not  being  accomplished,  they  were  about  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  but  would  be  ready  again  to  wait  on  his 
majesty,  whenever  they  should  receive  his  commands.  The 
king  told  them,  as  at  present  it  did  not  appear  likely  the 
treaty  could  be  brought  to  a conclusion,  he  would  think 
upon  some  expedient  for  removing  the  difficulties,  of  which 
he  would  give  them  due  notice ; and  dismissed  them  with 
great  professions  of  kindness  for  his  ancient  kingdom,  to 
which  he  confessed  himself  under  many  and  great  obligations. 

* The  king  already  ‘possessed  the  power  of  creating  Scottish  noblemen, 
English  peers,  and  giving  them  a right  to  sit  in  the  house  of  lords; 
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division  among  the  Covenanters. — Prisoners  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  as 
slaves — Additional  Sheriff- deputes  appointed. — Conventicles  assume  an 
alarming  attitude. — The  Popish  Plot. — More  extensive  powers  conferred 
on  the  Committee. — Cruelties  committed  under  their  sanction — Death  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe — Ayton,  younger  of  Inchdarnie,  murdered. — Reflec- 
tions.—1 671— 1679. 

I.  Lauderdale,  now  lord  of  the  ascendant,  determined  to 
have  no  rivals.  He  had  hitherto  consented  to  share  with 
Tweeddale  and  sir  R.  Murray  the  administration  of  Scot- 
land, wdiich,  under  their  management,  was  beginning  to  as- 
sume some  appearance  of  regularity.  The  revenues  were 
not  squandered  with  the  same  wanton  and  thoughtless  pro- 
digality, and  even  a surplus  was  laid  up  in  the  exchequer ; 
proposals  for  extending  the  fisheries  had  been  encouraged, 
and  a company  formed  under  the  sanction  of  government,  to 
be  divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  each, 
which  had  already  a capital  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  ; 
and  although  the  courts  of  justice  could  neither  be  praised 
for  impartiality  nor  uprightness,  they  were  not  so  outrage- 
ously and  shamelessly  venal  as  they  had  been,  or  as  they 
afterwards  became.  But  lady  Dysart  and  the  earl  of  Rothes 
had  insinuated  into  his  dark  and  irritable  mind,  that  Tweed- 
dale assumed  the  credit  of  being  his  director,  and  his  haugh- 
ty spirit  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  being  thought  still  un- 
der tutelage.  The  first  open  appearance  of  the  breach, 
however,  was  in  the  pettish  reply  which  he  gave  to  sir  John 
Baird,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  union,  when  he  ask- 
ed him  if  he  would  write  for  Tweeddale,  who  remained  in 
Scotland  as  manager  during  his  absence,  to  come  up  to  Lon- 
don. “ He  may  come  if  he  please,”  said  his  grace,  “ but  I 
will  write  for  no  man.”  When  Tweeddale  arrived,  and  was 
received  with  great  magnificence  by  his  own  friends,  Lauder- 
dale exercised  his  rude  raillery  upon  the  occasion ; and,  in 
some  petty  squabbles  that  occurred,  assumed  the  air  of  a 
master  and  a decided  opponent  to  the  supporters  of  the 
other.^ 

* Sir  George  Mackenzie  mentions  a squabble  very  descriptive  of  the  times. 
The  chancellor  dining  at  Blackbarrony’s  house,  did  express  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  advocate  and  register  for  walking  afoot  on  the  streets,  having  so 
considerable  an  allowance  ; calling  them  ‘ damn’d  lawyers.’  This  having  been 
told  them,  they,  but  especially  the  advocafe,  resented  dee}>ly  the  expression  • 
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II.  Immediately  upon  this  rupture,  the  commissioner  form- 
ed new  arrangements,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  brother 
Hatton,  whose  interest  the  countess  of  Dysart  espoused,  as 
a treaty  of  marriage  was  in  agitation  between  her  eldest 
daughter  and  his  son.  Whilst  these  changes  were  going 
forward — the  countess  of  Lauderdale,  who  had  retired  to 
avoid  being  witness  of  her  husband’s  infidelity,  died  at  Paris. 
Within  six  weeks  after  her  decease,  the  earl  married  lady 
Dysart,*  and  sir  Robert  Murray  incurred  the  lasting  dis- 
pleasure of  the  noble  pair,  by  having  ventured  to  advise  him 
against  what  he  considered  a disgraceful  connexion  ; and 
thus  the  only  persons  who  were  checks  upon  the  violence  of 
the  earl’s  temper  being  removed  from  his  confidence,  his 
depraved  and  furious  passions  devised  and  protracted  in 
Scotland  a more  hideous  tyranny  than  had  ever  desolated 
that  wretched  country. 

III.  The  principal  offices  of  state  and  in  the  courts  of 
justice  were  appropriated  entirely  by  the  earl  and  his  de- 
pendants ; besides  being  king’s  high  commissioner,  he  was 
president  of  the  council,  sole  secretary  of  state,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  captain  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, captain  of  the  Bass,f  agent  at  court  for  the  royal 
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at  which  the  commissioner  considering  that  they  were  Tweeddale’s  only  sup- 
ports, stormed  extremely,  and  swore  he  would  complain  of  them  to  the  king, 
as  persons  who  designed  to  divide  the  commissioners  for  the  union  by  their 
fantastic  whimsies.”  Hist,  p.  213. 

* Lady  Dysart  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Murray,  who  had  been 
page  and  whipping-boy  (i.  e.  a slave  to  endure  the  chastisement  young  master 
merited — an  improvement  in  education  adopted  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Bu- 
chanan) afterwards  a gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  I.,  by  whom  he 
was  created  earl  of  Dysart.  She  was  designed  by  her  father  to  have  been 
married  to  sir  Robert  Murray  ; but  the  design  was  fallen  through,  and  she  mar- 
ried, for  her  first  husband,  sir  Lionel  Talmash  of  Suffolk,  a man  of  a noble  fa- 
mily, after  whose  death  she  lived  with  Lauderdale  till  his  lady  died,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  359,  360.  She  inherited  or  assumed 
the  title  after  her  father’s  decease.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  she  is  said 
to  have  used  Lauderdale  with  great  cruelty,  after  having  got  him  in  his  dotage 
to  settle  every  thing  he  could  upon  herself  and  her  son  by  the  former  marriage 
— she  died  June  1696.  Her  son  Lionel  lord  Dysart  inherited  the  avarice,  but 
not  the  extravagance  of  his  mother. 

f The  Bass  is  a high  insulated  rock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
about  a mile  in  circumference,  and  was  converted  into  a state  prison.  Sir 
Andrew  Ramsay  having  neither  for  a just  price,  nor  by  the  fairest  means,  got 
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burghs,  and  one  of  the  four  extraordinary  lords  of  session. 
His  brother,  lord  Hatton,  was  treasurer  depute,  general  of 
the  mint,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  session ; Athole  was  lord 
privy-seal,  justice-general,  captain  of  the  king’s  guard,  and 
one  of  the  four  extraordinary  lords  of  session ; the  earl  of 
Kincardine  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  vice- 
admiral  of  Scotland,  and  an  extraordinary  lord  of  ses- 
sion ; sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  a privy  counsellor, 
and  president  of  the  court  of  session ; and  sir  James  Lock- 
hart of  Lee,  lord  Justice-clerk,  to  whose  court  five  lords  of 
session  were  conjoined,  instead  of  the  deputies  whom  the 
justice-general  or  the  assessors  whom  the  privy  council  had 
been  accustomed  to  appoint,  which  rendered  the  justiciary, 
if  possible,  more  devoted  to  the  crown  than  the  court  of 
session. 

IV.  Scotland,  at  this  period,  presented  a deplorable  pic- 
ture. The  greater  part  of  her  nobility,  beggared  and  de- 
pendant upon  the  crown,  ruled  the  parliament,  and  exhibit- 
ed the  pernicious  consequences  of  hereditary  councillors, 
who  inherited  the  legislative  rights  of  their  ancestors,  with- 
out their  virtues  or  their  wealth ; especially  where,  as  in 
Scotland,  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  met  in  the  same 
apartment,  and  where  the  pride  of  birth  and  of  rank  claim- 


a title  to  a bare  insignificant  rock  in  the  sea,  called  the  Bass,  and  to  a public 
debt,  both  belonging  to  the  lord  of  Wachton  ; my  lord  Lauderdale,  to  gratify 
sir  Andrew,  moves  the  king,  under  the  pretence  of  this  public  debt,  and  that 
the  Bass  was  a place  of  strength — like  to  a castle  in  the  moon,  and  of  great 
importance — the  only  nest  of  solan  geese  in  these  parts,  to  buy  the  rock  from 
sir  Andrew,  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  then  obtains  the 
command  and  profit  of  it,  to  be  bestowed  upon  himself.”  Scotland’s  Grie- 
vances, &c.  Sir  George  M‘Kenzie  thus  states  the  transaction,  “ Sir  Andrew 
Ramsay  had,  by  obtaining  5000  lib.  sterling  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  for  the 
citadel  of  Leith,  and  other  5000  lib.  to  him  for  the  new  imposition,  granted  to 
the  town  by  the  king  upon  ale  and  wine,  insinuated  himself  very  far  into  the 
favour  of  his  grace,  and  by  his  favour,  had  for  ten  successive  years  continued 
himself  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  consequently  preses  of  the  burghs  : by 
which,  and  by  thus  having  the  first  vote  in  parliament,  he  was  very  serviceable 
to  Lauderdale,  who,  in  requital  of  that  favour,  obtained  200  lib.  sterling,  per 
annum,  settled  upon  the  provost  of  Edinburgh,” — this  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  regular  salary  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolis, — “ and  caused  the 
king  give  him  500  lib.  sterling,  for  his  comprising  of  the  Bass,  a rock  barren 
and  useless;  thus  they  were  kind  to  one  another  upon  his  majesty’s  expenses.’ 
Hist.  pp.  246,  247 
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ed  a deference  which  the  commons  had  not  acquired  an  im-  BOOK 
portance  sufficient  to  counteract.  The  majority  of  the  gen- 
try,  still  respectable,  who  cherished  the  spirit  of  piety  and 
independence  which  had  animated  their  fathers,  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  offices  of  trust  or  influence  by  pernicious 
^ests  ; and  two-thirds  of  the  industrious  sober  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  persecuted  and  harassed  for  their  reli- 
gious opinions  ; — the  very  habits,  which,  in  the  natural  and 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  made  men  good  members  of 
society,  and  loyal  subjects,  being  prescribed  as  the  marks 
of  sedition — and  to  finish  the  sketch,  there  was  a standintr 
army  ready  to  enforce  the  commands  of  an  almost  despotic 
king. 


V,  Could  any  thing  aggravate  the  monstrous  ingratitude 
of  Charles,  in  endeavouring  to  enslave  an  affectionate  peo- 
ple, it  would  be  the  perfidious  means  by  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  accomplish  it,  and  the  sacrifice  of  national  glory  to 
sensual  selfish  gratification.  Lauderdale,  after  forwarding  Lauderdale 
the  wretched  and  faithless  policy  of  the  second  Dutch  w^ar, 

was  considered  a fit  instrument  for  employing  to  render  one 
of  the  British  nations  an  accomplice  in  establishing  arbitra- 
ry power  in  the  other.  His  office  of  commissioner,  there- 
fore, was  prolonged  after  the  object  for  which  it  had  been 
ostensibly  bestowed,  had  failed ; and,  decorated  with  the 
title  of  duke,  he  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  hold  the  third 
session  of  his  parliament.  Previously  to  attending  to  busi-  Makes  a 
ness,  he  made  a triumphal  tour  through  the  country  to  ex-  ^ 
hibit  his  new  duchess,  during  which,  a splendour  and  a ser-  " ° 

vility  were  displayed  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  royal  pa- 
geantries of  former  times.  His  favourites  vied  with  each 
other  in  munificent  hospitality,  and  anticipated  reimburse- 
ments from  hateful  monopolies  or  ruinous  fines.* 

VI.  At  the  opening  of  the  parliament,  [June  16,]  his  Parliament 
lady  had  chairs  placed  for  herself  and  some  of  her  atten- 


* The  laird  of  Boussie,  a rich  gentleman,  was  brought  before  him  (Lau- 
derdale) for  hearing  a presbyterian  minister,  whom  he  entertained  as  his  chap- 
lane,  and  was  fyned  in  27,000  merks  : and  this  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Athol 
to  clear  Lauderdale’s  quarters,  who,  at  this  time,  made  a stately  visit  to  the 
earl,  with  his  lady  and  family,  where,  indeed,  there  was  no  complaint  of  want 
while  they  were  there.”  Kirkton,  p.  326. 
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dants,  where  they  sat  in  great  state,  and  heard  the  commis- 
sioner deliver  his  speech — an  honour  never  conferred  on  any 
of  the  Scottish  kings’  queens ; and  which,  when  contrasted 
with  her  origin  and  previous  conduct,  did  not  tend  to  ex- 
alt her  in  public  estimation.  Upon  being  assured  that  no 
money  was  required,  the  parliament  unanimously,  and  wdth 
great  cordiality,  returned  his  majesty  their  hearty  thanks  for 
his  gracious  communication  ; approved  of  the  w ar  with  Hol- 
land, and  made  in  due  form,  the  tender  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  its  prosecution.* 

VII.  The  church  next  claimed  attention ; and  as  the  bi- 
shops anticipated  their  full  establishment  when  the  old  eject- 
ed ministers  should  have  been  worn  out,  and  dreaded  the 
prolongation  of -presbytery  from  a new  and  more  zealous 
race,  who  had  been  called  into  action  by  the  excitement  of 
persecution,  they  procured  an  act,  forbidding  all  ordina- 
tion except  by  such  as  had  legal  authority,  and  subjecting 
to  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  transportation,  all  who 
violated  the  injunction,  ordainers  and  ordained  ; by  ano- 
ther, that  every  person  who  lacked  a testimonial  from  the 
minister  of  the  parish  where  he  lived,  importing  that  his 
child  was  baptized  within  thirty  days  of  its  birth,  should  be 
fined — heritors  in  a fourth  part  of  their  yearly  rents,  and 
merchants  in  one  hundred  pounds  Scots.  And  then,  as  if 
in  solemn  mockery,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  29th  of  May 
should  be  for  ever  kept  as  a day  of  rejoicing,  by  ringing  of 
bells  an’d  bonfires,  and  of  solemn  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  signal  goodness  to  the  kingdom,  in  restoring 
his  majesty  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  thereby  li- 
berating the  people  from  thraldom  and  bondage, 

VIII.  In  the  management  of  this  session,  the  commissioner 
displayed  the  same  boisterous,  irascible  and  domineering 
haughtiness  as  in  the  former.  It  had  been  proposed  to  take 
away  the  summer  session,  and  add  a month  or  two  to  the 
winter  in  its  stead;  this  motion,  which  a number  of  the  west 
country  members  opposed,  had  been  withdrawn — it  was  ge- 
nerally said — in  consequence  of  some  secret  but  powerful 
arguments  used  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  by  the  citizens 


* Scottish  Acts,  viii.  p.  68,  69. 
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of  Edinburgh,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  retaining  the 
courts  as  long  as  possible  in  the  city.  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
burgess  for  Inverary,  moved  it  again ; at  which  Lauderdale 
in  a fury,  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  “ that  it  should  never  be 
taken  away,  except  his  majesty  named  another  commissioner; 
and  none  should  carry  it,  unless  over  his  belly.” 

IX.  Notwithstanding  the  promise  both  in  the  king’s  letter 
and  the  commissioner’s  speech,  that  no  subsidy  should  be 
required,  his  grace  induced  Athole  to  move  in  the  articles  : 
— that  although  his  majesty  had  declined  asking,  yet  consi- 
dering the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  the  expense  of  the  war 
with  Holland,  the  house  was  bound  in  duty  to  offer  a grant, 
that  the  money  might  be  in  readiness,  whatever  unexpected 
necessity  might  arise ; and  the  more  generous  the  sovereign 
showed  himself,  the  more  devoted  loyalty  should  they  exhi- 
bit. Milne,  provost  of  Linlithgow — a ready  sycophant — im- 
mediately proposed  a twelvemonth’s  cess ; which  would 
have  been  carried  in  the  committee,  had  not  the  commis- 
sioner himself,  surprised  at  the  extravagance  of  the  offer, 
held  up  his  five  fingers  to  Athole,  who  reduced  the  quota  to 
five ; but  even  to  this  reduced  rate  many  of  the  nobility  ob- 
jected, as  the  country  was  exhausted  of  money,  and  owing  to 
war,  neither  grain,  cattle,  nor  fish  could  be  exported : and 
a number  of  them  having  met,  it  was  resolved  to  oppose  the 
exaction.  The  commissioner,  who  anxiously  wished  it  pass- 
ed, then  proposed  that  landholders  should  retain  their  an- 
nual rents — i.  e.  the  interests  of  money  due  by  them — in 
their  own  hands,  to  meet  the  tax ; by  which  means,  those 
who  were  deeply  in  debt  would  be  empowered  to  defraud 
their  creditors  of  more  than  they  were  required  to  pay  to 
the  king: — a proposal  which  met  with  ready  approbation 
from  the  needy  nobility  and  gentry.^  When  the  act,  how- 
ever, was  brought  into  parliament,  it  met  with  considerable 
opposition.  They  had  had,”  it  was  said,  ‘‘  the  royal  as- 
surance, that  no  subsidy  was  to  be  craved;  nor  was  it  just 

* “ Our  nobility  here  are  numerous,  above  a hundred  ; but  withal  so  gene- 
rally broken  through  misgovernment,  that  the  full  payment  of  their  debts  would 
deliver  us  at  least  of  the  one  half ; and  of  the  other,  there  are  not  thirty  that 
can  be  reckoned  singly  to  L.500per  aim.  of  free  estate,  and  almost  all  of  them 
also  under  great  burdens.”  Short  Account  of  Affairs  from  Scotland. 
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BOOK  and  reasonable  that  they  should  contribute  to  prolong  a con- 
test,  by  the  continuance  of  which  the  country  was  impover- 
1672,  ished ; and  for  the  support  of  which,  his  majesty,  who  cer- 
tainly best  knew  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  war,  had  assured  them  that  they  should  not  be 
burdened  : — that  ever  since  the  restoration,  the  little  money 
the  usurpers  had  left  had  been  drawn  out  in  subsidies,  and 
it  would  be  proper  for  the  parliament  to  let  the  people  see 
at  least  one  session  without  a cess.  Nor  could  this  cess 
avail  in  the  present  instance  ; if  the  enemy  did  not  invade, 
it  was  useless,  but  insignificant  if  they  did  ; for  then  nothing 
less  than  the  cordial  concourse  of  the  whole  kingdom  could 
prove  effectual,  and  the  exacting  such  a tax  would  cool  the 
affections  of  the  people ; nor  had  any  former  similar  impo- 
sitions tended  to  any  thing  but  to  drain  the  community  to 
enrich  courtiers  and  favourites.”  The  freedom  of  this  lan- 
guage displeased  the  commissioner,  and  he  rushed  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  the  oppo- 
sitionists. Mr.  Moor,  an  advocate,  and  burgess  of  Kintore, 
Privilege  of  having  suggested  the  propriety  of  consulting  their  constitu- 
ents,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases  in  England,  Lauderdale,  in 
an  ecstasy  of  rage,  ordered  the  representative  to  be  put  to 
the  bar  for  offering  to  impose  the  customs  of  England  upon 
the  parliament  of  Scotland ; and  the  silence  of  the  insulted 
assembly  upon  this  humbling  occasion,  was  only  broken  by 
the  president  of  the  court  of  session,  who  moved  that  the 
young  man  should  be  sent  to  prison  till  his  crime  could  be 
more  maturely  considered,  in  order  that  their  more  import- 
ant proceedings  should  not  be  interrupted  ; as  if  any  pro- 
ceedings could  have  been  more  important  than  vindicating 
their  freedom  of  debate  from  such  an  outrage.  The  mern- 
Servility  of  ber  was  accordingly  committed  ; and  after  a week’s  imprison- 

the  parlia-  on  his  knees,  asked  pardon  of  the  commissioner,  to  the 

merit.  . . ^ . 

everlasting  disgrace  of  the  pusillanimous  estates,  who,  in  his 

person,  sacrificed  their  privileges,  and  exposed  their  meet- 
ing to  derision. 

X.  The  only  act  of  this  parliament  w’hich  appears  not  to 
merit  censure,  was  one  for  restricting  advocates’  fees,  and 
shortening  processes ; which,  however  pleasant  to  the  peo- 
ple, was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  faculty,  and  proba- 
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bly  gave  rise  to  a memorable  stand  which  the)'  afterwards 
made  against  an  arbitrary  measure  of  the  court,  and  to  the 
antipathy  sir  George  Mackenzie  evidently  bore  to  Hatton, 
with  whom  he  alletjes  the  act  originated.* 

XI.  Among  the  miseries  with  which  Scotland  was  afflicted, 
the  various  monopolies  deserve  particular  notice  ; not  only 
from  the  extent  of  the  suffering  they  occasioned,  but  like- 
wise from  the  united  opposition  to  which  they  gave  rise  : — 
the  only  serious  resistance  the  power  of  Lauderdale  expe- 
rienced during  his  long  and  pernicious  sway.  The  duty  on 
salt,  perhaps  the  most  mischievous  species  of  excise,  even 
when  levied  in  the  most  regular  manner  by  public  officers, 
became  doubly  pernicious  in  the  hands  of  the  salt  masters; 
and  the  exchequer  had,  in  consequence  of  the  complaints, 
negotiated  with  them  so  far,  that  the  general  sale  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  king’s  servants ; but  this  arrangement  was 
found  to  be  worse  than  the  former,  and  therefore,  under 
pretext  that  the  public  would  be  better  served,  the  earl  of 
Kincardine  farmed  the  trade  from  the  crown.  Immediately 
this  necessary  of  life  rose  from  four  to  fourteen  shillings  ster- 
ling per  boll,  while  the  article  itself  was  deteriorated,  and 
the  supply  deficient.  The  importation  of  brandy  had  been 
prohibited,  in  order  to  encourage  home  distillation ; but  the 
seisures,  which  were  allowed  to  be  sold,  were  granted  to  lord 
Elphingstone,  the  son-in-law  of  Hatton,  and  he,  by  granting 
licences  to  importers,  rendered  that  spirit  more  plentiful  and 
cheaper  than  ever,  while  he  created  for  himself  a handsome 
private  exchequer.  Tobacco  was  similarly  disposed  of  to 
sir  John  Nicolson — but  under  a more  decent  pretext — to 
liquidate  the  bonds  which  the  nobility  had  granted  to  his 
grandfather,  sir  William  Hick,  for  the  monies  advanced  by 

* The  following  were  the  fees  appointed  by  that  act,  which  were  apportioned 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties  : “ That  the  allowance  of  advocates  in 
time  comeing  be  regulate  according  to  the  quality  of  the  persones  who  employs 
them,  in  manner  following,  viz.  That  for  every  consultation  pleading  thereupon, 
and  draw'ing  bills  upon  any  interloquitor  thereanent,  altogether  there  be  given 
at  most  to  any  advocate,  by  noblemen  eightein  pounds,  [L- 1,  10s.]  by  knights 
and  barrons  fifteen  pounds,  [L.  1,  5s.]  by  gentlemen  and  chieffburgessis  twelve 
pounds,  [L.l,]  and  by  all  the  rest  of  the  people  nine  pounds,  [15s.]  And  that 
nothing  be  allowed  for  drawing  informations  to  be  given  to  the  lords  after  dis- 
pute bot  to  one  advocate  onlie  the  half  of  what  is  allowed  for  the  consultation.” 
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him  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay, 
the  provost  of  Edinburgh,  obtained  a gift  of  the  duties  of 
ale  and  wines  consumed  within  that  city,  in  consideration  of 
a handsome  present  to  the  duke,  whose  brother  Hatton  not 
only  adulterated  the  coin,  but  depreciated  the  current  price 
of  the  leg  dollar,  in  order  that  the  merchants  might  find 
their  advantage  in  bringing  them  to  the  mint;  which,  how- 
ever, in  fact  occasioned  their  being  carried  out  of  the  coun- 
try. All  Lauderdale’s  minions,  his  most  distant  relations, 
and  even  his  servants,  were  gratified  with  gifts,  or  waited  in 
expectation  of  new  monopolies ; for  the  act  which  gave  the 
king  the  regulation  of  foreign  trade,  left  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  mercy  of  the  commissioner. 

XII.  By  the  laws  respecting  religious  conformity,  almost 
the  whole  population  of  every  rank  was  exposed,  either  per- 
sonally or  relatively,  to  the  exaction  of  severe  fines ; nor 
were  the  lucrative  statutes  allowed  to  remain  as  dead  letters. 
In  the  small  county  of  Renfrew,  ten  gentlemen — and  these 
not  the  most  opulent — were  amerced  in  the  enormous  sum  of 
nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  Scots,  or  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides  what  was  levied  in 
lesser  penalties,  and  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  magistrates 
who  exacted  them.  These,  too,  were  monopolized  and 
farmed  out;  and,  while  the  commissioner’s  income — far  ex- 
ceeding what  any  former  Scottish  monarch  had  ever  enjoy- 
ed—could  not  supply  his  expenditure,  the  deficiency  was 
wrung  from  the  estates  of  the  most  deserving  part  of  the 
community.* 

XIII.  Leaving  Scotland  in  a state  of  feverish  inquietude, 


* Scotland’s  Grievances  State  of  Scotland,  Wodrow,  App.  vol.  i.  Mac- 
kenzie, 242,  et  seq.  Law’s  Memorials,  p.  43-4.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.  “ Lau- 
derdale’s allowance  as  commissioner  is  a most  gross  abuse.  He  called  this 
parliament  in  order  to  a treaty  of  union  with  England.  The  parliament  did 
end  in  a little  more  than  two  hours  all  that  they  did  about  it ; and  yet  he  hath 
kept  it  up  near  above  these  four  years,  and  under  this  pretext  gets  vast  sums ; 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  his  equipage  when  first  made  commission- 
er, next  fifty  pounds  sterling  per  diem  during  the  two  first  sessions,  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling  per  diem  during  the  third,  as  long  as  he  shall  choose  to  conti- 
nue this  fourth  session  of  parliament,  and  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  sterling  per 
diem  during  all  the  time  of  its  recesses.”  Short  Account  of  Affairs  from  Scot- 
land. 
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Lauderdale  proceeded  to  London  to  receive  the  thanks  of 
his  sovereign,  and  further  marks  of  his  confidence.  Em- 
boldened perhaps  by  the  success  of  his  rash  and  imperious 
proceedings,  the  secret  council  in  England  meditated  equally 
nefarious  attacks  upon  the  religion  and  liberty  of  that  coun- 
try, without  adverting  to  the  very  different  constitution  of 
the  parliament  and  condition  of  the  people.  The  sufferings 
and  the  discontent  of  Scotland,  however,  though  glossed 
over  or  concealed  by  the  friends  and  retainers  of  the  court, 
were  neither  unknown  nor  unheeded  in  the  sister  kingdom; 
a strong  and  unexpected  opposition  in  whose  parliament 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  king,  made  him  shrink  from  the 
danger  of  prematurely  resorting  to  force,  broke  up  the  trai- 
torous band  of  conspirators,  the  cabal,  and  for  the  time 
saved  that  country  from  bondage.  The  house  of  commons 
voted  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  a grievance,  and  not  fit  to  be 
employed  in  any  office  or  place  of  trust ; but  he  had  got  his 
commission  renewed,  and  was  returned  to  Scotland  to  meet, 
as  he  imagined,  a more  tractable  parliament. 

XIV.  For  once  he  was  mistaken  in  his  calculations ; and, 
w'hat  patriotism  alone  could  not  effect,  seemed  about  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  union  of  all  who  had  been  disappointed 
in  obtaining  shares  in  the  government  or  in  the  public  plun- 
der, with  those  who  were  provoked  at  the  arrogance,  or  op- 
pressed by  the  avarice  of  the  commissioner.  The  duke  of 
Hamilton,  disgusted  at  the  refusal  of  Hatton,  as  depute  trea- 
surer, to  pass  his  accounts,  headed  the  faction  along  with 
Tweeddale,who  already  removed  from  the  confidence  of  Lau- 
derdale, was  still  more  chagrined  at  being  cut  off  from  the  pro- 
spect of  inheriting  his  estates ; the  duke  having  broken  the 
former  entail,  and  preferred  Hatton  to  his  children.  Queens- 
berry,  Hamilton’s  brother-in-law^,  joined  from  affection,  and 
Rothes  from  discontent  at  losing  the  treasurer’s  staff.  To 
these  were  added  the  advocates,  displeased  at  the  reduction 
of  their  fees,  and  through  their  infiuence  the  burghs,  who 
were  induced  to  resent  an  insult  done  to  their  body,  under 
the  impression  they  might  do  it  with  impunity,  if  not  with 
advantage.  On  the  night  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  met  secretly,  and  concerted  their 
measures  for  taking  Lauderdale  and  his  friends  by  surprise. 
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BOOK  XV.  Next  day — 12th  November — the  parliament  re-assem- 
bled.  The  king’s  letter,  as  usual,  was  read  : in  it  his  ma- 
j^sty  thanked  them  for  the  subsidy  they  had  granted  last 
Parliament,  year,  lamented  that  all  his  moderate  proposals  to  procure 
just  and  honourable  peace  had  been  rejected  by  the  enemy, 
and  expressed  his  conviction  of  their  hearty  concurrence  in 
every  mean  to  procure  the  desirable  end.  But  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  of  keeping  this  parliament,”  he  added  “ is 
The  king’s  to  the  end  that  effectual  courses  may  be  laid  down  for  curb- 
ing  and  punishing  the  insolent  field  conventicles  and  other 
seditious  practices  which  have,  since  your  last  session,  too 
much  abounded.  You  are  our  witnesses,  what  indulgences 
we  have  given,  and  with  what  lenity  we  have  used  such  dis- 
senters as  would  be  peaceable,  and  how  much  our  favours 
have  been  abused  ; you  have  made  many  good  laws,  but  still 
we  have  failed  in  the  execution  against  the  contemners  of 
the  law.  We  must  now,  therefore,  once  for  all,  lay  down 
such  solid  and  effectual  courses  as  the  whole  kingdom  may 
see  that  we  and  you  are  both  in  earnest,  and  that  if  fairness 
Duke  of  will  not,  force  must  compel  the  refractory  to  be  peaceable 
moves  for  obey  the  law.”  After  reading  the  letter,  when  it  was 
an  inquiry  proposed,  in  common  form,  that  a committee  should  be  nam- 
grievances.  framing  an  answer,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  rose,*  and 

required  that  the  grievances  of  the  nation  might  be  first  in- 
quired into.  A number  of  voices  seconded  the  motion. 

XVI.  At  this  unexpected  explosion,  the  commissioner’s 
friends  were  so  astonished  that  they  all  remained  mute,  till 
the  earl  of  Kincardine  interposed,  and  represented  that  such 
conduct  was  derogatory  to  that  high  respect  they  owed  the 
king,  whose  gracious  communication  demanded  their  first 
attention ; and  that  the  motion  for  the  committee  of  griev- 
ances was  an  innovation  upon  all  their  old  customs,  among 
which  a committee  of  grievances  had  never  been  heard  of  ; 
the  legal  way  of  bringing  any  subject  before  parliament  be- 
ing by  the  lords  of  the  articles.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that 
in  the  old  constitution  domini  ad  querelas  were  known  as 
well  as  domini  ad  articulos,  and  so  late  as  Middleton’s  par- 


* A younger  son  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  who  had  married  the  heiress, 
and  obtained,  by  the  courtesy  of  Scotland,  the  titles  of  Hamilton. 
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liament,  there  were  lords  of  bills  as  well  as  lords  of  articles  ; BOOK 
— the  first  being  necessary  for  bringing  forward  what  griev- 
ances  are  proposed  to  be  redressed  in  favour  of  the  people,  ]673. 
as  the  other  is  for  preparing  what  is  to  be  offered  to  the  par- 
liament  by  the  king : nor  did  the  parliament,  by  nominating  subject, 
a committee  of  articles,  deprive  themselves  of  the  right  of 
nominating  committees  for  other  purposes ; or  of  consider- 
ing, in  the  first  instance,  what  was  the  most  proper  subjects 
for  their  discussing.  The  word,  grievances,  it  was  answer- 
ed, was  unknown  in  Scottish  law,  nor  were  domini  ad  que~ 
relas  committees  for  grievances — but  only  committees  ap- 
pointed for  private  cases,  where  these  were  too  numerous  to 
be  heard  by  the  articles,  as  in  Middleton’s  parliament,  where 
so  many  cases  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  of  a recent  re- 
bellion. The  debate  growing  warm,  Lauderdale  interposed 
in  his  haughty  and  imperious  manner  to  overawe  the  speak- 
ers. But  sir  Patrick  Home  of  Polwart  spiritedly  asked 
whether  it  was  not  a free  parliament  ? and  the  court  party 
perceiving  that  this  was  not  a time  to  push  matters  to  ex- 
tremity, proposed  to  adjourn,  and  that  in  the  interim  some 
of  the  ablest  men  on  each  side  might  meet  to  deliberate  up- 
on what  was  required,  and  what  would  be  the  most  proper 
way  for  redressing  the  grievances.  A deputation  in  conse- 
quence met  in  the  Abbey,  when  Lauderdale  offered  to  with-  Conces- 
draw  the  monopolies  of  salt,  brandy,  and  tobacco ; but  the 
other  party  informed  him  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  derdale  re- 
accede to  any  propositions  proposed  privately  while  parlia-  ^^used. 
ment  was  sitting,  and  they  separated  without  coming  to  any 
agreement.  The  commissioner  thought  these  concessions 
ought  to  have  satisfied  them  ; while  they  looked  forward  to 
his  removal — as  he  was  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
ambition — and  trusted  to  the  popularity  of  their  pretensions 
for  effecting  their  purpose.  Both  endeavoured  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  people: — Lauderdale  abolished  the  odious 
restrictions,  but  the  oppositionists  declaimed  loudly  upon 
preventing  such  abuses  for  the  future ; of  filling  the  judi- 
catories with  upright  judges  ; of  reforming  the  mint,  and  al- 
lowing some  relief  to  tender  consciences.  The  act  against 
the  advocates  was  also  prepared  to  be  rescinded ; but  it  was 
remarked  that  none  of  the  infamous  acts  against  the  presby- 
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terians  were  mentioned  by  the  party  as  requisite  to  be  an- 
nulled ; and  they  who  now  knew  law  only  by  its  injustice,  felt 
little  sympathy  with  the  lamentations  of  lawyers  : nor  did 
the  people,  whose  almost  only  coin  was  to  pay  exorbitant 
contributions,  feel  great  anxiety  whether  the  currency  were 
sterling  or  debased. 

XVII.  In  the  midst  of  these  contentions  the  opposition  de- 
termined to  impeach'  one  of  Lauderdale’s  chief  tools — sir 
Andrew  Ramsay,  provost  of  Edinburgh — who,  from  his  of- 
ficial situation  as  first  magistrate  of  the  capital,  had  consid- 
erable interest  with  the  burghs,  by  his  own  and  his  leading 
votes  in  parliament.  He  had  held  this  situation  for  ten 
years,  and  conducted  himself  so  tyrannically  in  it — applying 
the  common  good  to  the  use  of  himself  and  friends,  invent- 
ing new  employments  and  unnecessary  offices  within  the 
town  to  provide  for  his  dependents — that  the  citizens,  weary 
of  the  yoke,  resolved  to  turn  him  out  at  the  election  1672, 
and  would  have  prevailed  if  two  of  their  number  had  not 
refused  to  vote — supposing  the  question  would  have  been 
carried  without  them,  and  that  they  thus  would  have  pre- 
served their  credit  with  both  parties; — in  consequence  sir  An- 
drew had  a majority,  and  the  citizens  were  forced  to  intent 
a reduction  of  his  election.’^  The  case  being  intimated  to 
the  chancellor  and  president,  they  ordained  an  act  to  be 
passed  in  the  council  of  Edinburgh,  declaring  that  none 
should  be  provost  for  longer  space  than  two  years  successive, 
and  this  act  to  be  sworn  by  the  then  present  and  every  suc- 
ceeding council.  The  act  was  accordingly  subscribed  by  sir 
Andrew  and  the  whole  council.  Notwithstanding,  assisted  by 
his  good  friend  archbishop  Sharpe,  he  determined  to  stand 
next  year ; and  having  created  a sham  riot  by  means  of  his 
servants,  he  wrote  to  court  complaining  of  a tumult  raised 
by  the  people  against  their  magistrates.  In  answer  to  this 
letter,  an  order  came  to  the  privy  council  to  inquire  into 
and  punish  the  authors  of  the  sedition.  This  inquiry  was 
committed  to  the  friends  of  sir  Andrew,  who  privately  ex- 
amined a number  of  witnesses  and  reported : in  consequence 
a letter  came  from  his  majesty,  deposing  the  town-clerk,  Mr. 
James  Rochead,  as  accessary  to  the  tumult,  without  even 
allowing  him  to  be  heard  in  his  defence.  Such  was  the  ter- 
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ror  occasioned  by  this  proceeding,  that  no  further  opposi-  BOOK 
tion  was  made  to  sir  Andrew’s  re-election  for  the  twelfth  XVI. 
time  ! Now,  however,  when  the  commissioner’s  power 
seemed  to  waver,  some  of  the  citizens  were  prevailed  upon 
to  sign  the  accusation  against  him,  founded  upon  these  very 
acts  of  parliament  which  Lauderdale  had  found  of  such  ser- 
vice against  his  enemies,  but  which  were  now  turned  with 
effect  against  himself  and  his  friend.  Albeit  by  the  act 
against  billeting,  it  was  declared  a crime  in  any  man  to 
endeavour  to  thrust  any  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  out  of  their 
employments,  without  a formal  and  legal  sentence,  yet  he 
the  said  sir  Andrew  had  procured  a letter  from  his  majesty 
to  thrust  Mr.  James  Rochead  out  of  his  employment  as 
town* clerk  of  Edinburgh  ; and  albeit  the  making  lies  be- 
twixt the  king  and  his  people  was  punishable  by  death,  yet 
he  had  represented  to  his  majesty  that  the  town  had  risen 
in  a tumult  against  the  king,  and  had  thereupon  procured 
another  letter,  commanding  the  privy  council  to  proceed 
against  the  chief  citizens  as  malefactors.”  As  the  charges 
in  this  impeachment  reached,  by  implication,  the  commis-  ed  out  of 
sioner  himself,  who  had  procured  the  letters,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  quash  all  farther  proceedings  by  sacrificing  the 
knight,  who  was  forced  to  demit  both  his  offices,  as  lord  pro- 
vost of  Edinburgh,  and  as  lord  of  session  : — a conclusion 
which  appears  to  have  given  very  universal  satisfaction,  even 
to  those  wffio  favoured  the  ruling  party ; there  is  something 
so  highly  gratifying  in  observing  the  retributive  justice  of 
providence,  when  men  who  have  stretched  the  law  in  at- 
tempting to  injure  others,  themselves  suffer  by  the  opera- 
tion of  those  same  legal  subtleties  which  they  have  called  in- 
to exercise  with  very  different  intentions  ! 

XVIII.  Perceiving  that,  in  their  present  mood,  there  re-  parliament 
mained  no  hope  of  his  being  able  to  manage  the  parlia-  prorogued, 
ment,  Lauderdale  prorogued  it;  and  foreseeing  that  the  male- 
contents  would  hasten  to  court  with  their  representations, 
he  recalled  his  brother  Hatton,*  who  had  remained  in  Lon- 

• Hatton,  besides  being  inadequate  to  the  delicate  task  of  managing  his 
brother’s  interest  in  such  a hazardous  conjuncture,  was  also  himself  placed  in 
a very  awkward  situation  ; on  being  accused  of  deteriorating  the  coin,  a trial 
had  been  made  in  his  majesty’s  presence  in  London,  when  the  English  judges 
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ed  Kincardine  to  supply  his  place,  with  fresh  instructions  to 
anticipate  their  complaints,  and  counteract  their  measures, 
with  which  he  was  already  acquainted,  the  governor  of  Ber- 
wick having  intercepted  their  letters  and  sent  them  to  him. 
Hamilton,  Tweeddale,  and  major-general  Drummond,  on 
Reception  their  arrival  in  London,  were  coolly  received  by  the  king  ; 
of  Hamil-  reproached  them  with  endeavouring  to  sap  the  foun- 

the’ktng.^^  dations  of  his  authority  in  Scotland,  by  introducing  sub- 
jects into  parliament  without  previously  submitting  them 
to  the  articles — which  he  considered  the  surest  guard  of  his 
government-— and  endeavouring  to  force  him  to  give  up  his 
most  faithful  servants;  but  this  he  said  he  was  determin- 
ed he  would  not  suffer  to  be  done,  neither  by  billeting,  as 
Middleton  had  attempted,  nor  by  the  intrigues  of  those 
who  wished  for  their  offices,  as  he  believed  was  the  case 
now.  He  however  assured  them  he  would  attend  to  the 
grievances  of  the  country,  and  should  ever  be  ready  to  adopt 
any  proper  and  respectful  means  which  were  offered  him  for 
their  redress. 

Cause  of  XIX.  The  powerful  combination,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
his  nu  de-  land,  against  his  ministers,  forced  Charles  to  use  conciliatory 
language,  and  Lauderdale  to  adopt  more  cautious  and  tem- 
porising methods  than  were  natural  to  him.  At  this  time 
the  English  parliament  had  not  only  renewed  their  applica- 
tion for  the  removal  of  Lauderdale  from  all  his  employments, 
Proceed-  but  had  appointed  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  proceed- 
Englifh^^  ings  in  Scotland,  by  which  an  army  had  been  ordered  to  be 
parliament,  raised  and  authorized  to  march  into  England  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  privy  council  of  that  kingdom,  and  into  all 
other  measures  which  tended  to  create  a breach  of  amity 
between  the  two  nations  ; and  both  the  king  and  Lauderdale 
dreaded  too  close  a connexion  between  Shaftesbury  and  the 
leaders  of  the  English  opposition,  and  Hamilton  and  those 

gave  it  against  the  master  of  the  mint,  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  plea  of  “ false  coiners,”  and  come  down  to  Scotland,  where  the 
business  could  be  more  fairly  investigated  by  the  essaye- masters,  who  kept  a 
part  of  every  melting  in  an  essaye-box  to  prove  the  purity  of  the  metal,  what- 
ever it  did  as  to  the  weight.  They  of  course  gave  it  in  Hatton’s  favour. 
Law,  59.  Mackenzie,  263 
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of  the  Scottish  party.  His  majesty,  therefore,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  untractable  disposition  of  the  house  of  commons, 
dismissed  Hamilton  and  the  Scottish  dissenters  with  the 
strongest  assurances  that  their  grievances  should  be  left  to 
the  full  and  free  deliberation  of  parliament. 

XX.  Hamilton  announced  the  royal  pleasure  to  his  friends, 
and  hastened  down,  during  a tremendous  storm,  to  concert 
with  them  the  plan  of  procedure  for  the  ensuing  important 
session.  Upwards  of  a thousand  horse  waited  to  escort  him  on 
his  return,  and  when  he  proceeded  to  parliament  he  was  ac- 
companied by  a splendid  train,  while  the  commissioner  en- 
tered almost  alone.  It  had  been  resolved  by  Hamilton’s 
party  to  move,  immediately  after  prayers,  that  an  answer 
should  be  returned  to  the  king’s  letter,  and  to  narrate  in  it 
the  whole  of  their  complaints — hoping  by  this  means  to  pre- 
vent any  adjournment,  at  least  till  these  were  discussed ; but 
no  sooner  was  prayer  ended  than  the  house  was  adjourned 
by  his  majesty’s  command.  When  Hamilton  proposed  to 
answer  the  king’s  letter,  he  was  told  it  was  too  late,  they 
were  now  no  parliament ; and  the  enraged  members  were 
forced  to  depart  with  the  hopes  of  being  perhaps  more  suc- 
cessful upon  some  other  occasion  : — but  no  opportunity  was 
ever  allowed  them  to  assemble.  The  parliament  was  short- 
ly after  dissolved  by  proclamation — a thing  never  before 
known  in  Scotland — nor  was  another  called  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lauderdale ; who  set  an  example  to  his  mas- 
ter of  first  prevailing  upon  servile  parliaments  to  enact  oppres- 
sive and  tyrannical  statutes,  and  then  to  rule  the  subjugated 
land  without  even  the  form  of  their  approbation: — a solemn 
and  an  important  lesson  to  free  parliaments  to  beware  how 
they  betray  the  least  of  their  privileges  into  the  hands  of 
royalty  ; or  how,  by  surrendering  constitutional  checks,  they 
enable  an  unprincipled  or  a profligate  ministry  to  maintain 
their  seats,  in  opposition,  not  only  to  the  interest,  but  the 
will  of  the  nation.  Exasperated  at  their  disappointment, 
some  of  the  Hamilton  party  proposed  to  assassinate  Lauder- 
dale, but  the  duke  would  not  listen  to  such  a proposal. 

XXI.  Although  religious  persecution,  the  worst  grievance 
of  the  country,  had  not  been  mentioned  during  the  political 
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conflict  of  parties,  yet  the  presbyterians  flattered  themselves 
that  their  interests  would  not  be  entirely  forgotten;  and 
whichever  side  prevailed,  they  looked  forward  with  the  ruin- 
ed man’s  consolation,  that  they  could  not  be  worse  : — so  apt 
is  the  human  mind  in  adversity  to  seize  upon  the  slightest 
speck  in  the  sky  that  seems  to  promise  a brighter  prospect 
for  the  future.  In  the  mean  time  they  enjoyed  a temporary 
relief,  and  their  zeal  improved  it  to  the  increase  of  conven- 
ticles, which  multiplied  everywhere ; nor  was  it  believed 
that  either  of  the  contending  dukes  was  displeased  at  this — 
each  hoping  the  other  would  be  implicated  in  the  blame  of 
these  disorders. 

XXII.  Whether  from  policy  or  from  some  transient  fit  of 
compassion,  Lauderdale  obtained  from  the  king  an  act  of 
grace,  which  he  published  with  great  solemnity  at  the 
cross  before  he  left  Edinburgh  ; all  the  fines,  arrears  of 
cess  and  levy-money,  for  which  bonds  had  not  been  grant- 
ed, were  discharged,  and  all  accession  to  conventicles  pre- 
ceding that  date  was  pardoned.  But  this  show  of  clemency, 
which  was  objected  to  by  lawyers  as  an  illegal  stretch  of 
the  prerogative,  and  by  the  ministers  as  too  circumscribed, 
- — having  no  prospective  operation — was  in  general  received 
by  the  people  as  a mark  of  the  commissioner’s  approbation 
of  their  field  meetings ; and  it  was  currently  reported  and 
believed  that  he  had  promised  to  procure  ample  liberty 
from  the  king  for  the  outed  ministers.  So  general  was  this 
persuasion,  that  he  had  scarcely  gone  for  London  when  con- 
venticles sprung  up  in  every  quarter ; and  regular  preach- 
ing stations  were  fixed  in  the  hills,  mosses  and  moors,  not 
only  on  the  borders,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  west,  but  in 
Stirlingshire,  Perthshire,  Lennox,  the  Lothians,  and  Fife, 
attended  by  multitudes  every  Sabbath,  where  the  warm,  en- 
ergetic exhortations  of  Welsh,  Semple,  and  a band  of  fear- 
less preachers,  produced  the  most  powerful  and  lasting  ef- 
fects upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people ; though 
Kirkton  laments  that  while  many  a soul  was  converted  to 
Jesus  Christ,  far  more  were  merely  turned  from  the  bishops 
to  profess  themselves  presbyterians. 

xxiii.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  meetings  may  be 
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from  the  description  of  a communion  service  drawn  up  by 

Mr.  Blackader,  one  of  the  officiating  ministers : — 1674. 

“ At  the  desire  of  several  people  in  the  Merse,  Mr.  Black- 
ader,  and  some  other  ministers,  had  resolved  on  a meeting  viotdale. 
in  Tiviotdale,  and  day  and  place  was  fixed  for  keeping  a 
communion ; but  from  apprehensions  of  danger,  this  resolu- 
tion was  changed,  as  it  was  feared  they  might  come  to  im- 
minent hazard.  It  was  agreed  to  delay  it  a fortnight ; and 
advertisement  was  sent  to  the  people  not  to  assemble.  The 
report  of  the  first  appointment  had  spread  throughout  the 
country,  and  many  were  prepared  to  resort  thither  from  dis- 
tant and  divers  quarters.  This  change  had  occasioned  great 
uncertainty  : some  had  taken  their  journey  to  the  Merse, 
willing  to  venture  on  a disappointment,  rather  than  miss  so 
good  an  occasion  by  sitting  still.  Mr.  Blackader  was  de- 
termined to  go,  seeing  his  stay  would  discourage  others  : and 
if  kept  back,  they  would  blame  him.  He  told  them  it  was 
not  likely  the  meeting  would  hold ; yet,  lest  any  should  take 
offence,  he  was  content  to  take  his  venture  with  them.  On 
Friday  night  he  took  horse,  accompanied  with  a small 
body  of  attendants,  and  was  joined  by  Mr.  John  Dickson  at 
the  port,  who  rode  with  him  eleven  miles  that  night.  Many 
people  were  on  the  road,  setting  forward  to  be  in  time  for 
sermon  on  Saturday  morning.  Not  a few  bewest  of  Edin- 
burgh, hearing  the  report  of  the  delay,  remained  at  home, 
and  others  returned  on  the  way.  Nobody  was  certain,  either 
from  far  or  near,  till  they  reached  the  place ; where  they 
would  all  have  been  disappointed,  if  providence  had  not  or- 
dered it  better  than  human  arrangement ; for  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  the  people  had  prevailed  with  Mr.  Welsh,  in  the 
same  way  as  Mr.  Blackader,  to  venture  at  a hazard.  And 
had  it  been  delayed  a day  or  two  longer,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  prevented,  as  the  noise  was  spread,  and  the  troops 
would  have  been  dispersed  to  stop  them. 

Meantime  the  communion  elements  had  been  prepared, 
and  the  people  in  Tiviotdale  advertised.  Mr.  Welsh  and 
Mr.  Riddel  had  reached  the  place  on  Saturday.  When 
Mr.  Blackader  arrived,  he  found  a great  assembly,  and  still 
gathering  from  all  airts ; which  was  a comfortable  surprisal 
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proof  of  the  divine  wisdom,  wherewith  the  true  Head  of  the 
1674-.  church  did  order  and  arranoje  his  solemn  occasions.  The 
people  from  the  east  brought  reports  that  caused  great 
alarm.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  earl  of  Hume,  as  ramp  a 
youth  as  any  in  the  country,  intended  to  assault  the  meeting 
with  his  men  and  militia,  and  that  parties  of  the  regulars 
were  coming  to  assist  him.  He  had  profanely  threatened  to 
make  their  horses  drink  the  communion  wine,  and  trample 
the  sacred  elements  under  foot.  Most  of  the  gentry  there, 
and  even  the  commonality,  were  ill  set. 

Upon  this  we  drew  hastily  together  about  seven  or  eight 
score  of  horse  on  the  Saturday,  and  equipped  with  such  fur- 
niture as  they  had.  Picquets  of  twelve  or  sixteen  men  were 
appointed  to  reconnoitre  and  ride  towards  the  suspected 
parts.  Single  horsemen  were  despatched  to  greater  dis^ 
tances,  to  view  the  country,  and  give  warning  in  case  of  at- 
tack. The  remainder  of  the  horse  were  drawn  round  to  be 
a defence  at  such  distance  as  they  might  hear  sermon,  and 
be  ready  to  act  if  need  be.  Every  means  was  taken  to  com- 
pose the  multitude  from  needless  alarm,  and  prevent,  in  a 
harmless  defensive  way,  any  affront  that  might  be  offered  to 
so  solemn  and  sacred  a work.  Though  many,  of  their  own 
accord,  had  provided  for  their  safety — and  this  was  more  ne- 
cessary, when  they  had  to  stay  three  days  together,  sojourn- 
ing by  lions^  dens  and  the  mountains  of  leopards — yet  none  had 
come  armed  with  hostile  intentions. 

We  entered  on  the  administration  of  the  holy  ordinance, 
committing  it  and  ourselves  to  the  invisible  protection  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  in  whose  name  we  were  met  together.  Our 
trust  was  in  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  which  was  better  than  wea- 
pons of  war,  or  the  strength  of  hills.  If  the  God  of  Jacob 
was  our  refuge,  we  knew  that  our  cause  would  prosper - 
that  in  his  favour  there  was  more  security  than  in  all  the  de- 
fences of  art  or  of  nature.  The  place  where  we  convened 
was  every  way  commodious,  and  seemed  to  have  been  form- 
ed on  purpose.  It  was  a green  and  pleasant  haugh,  fast  by 
the  water  side,  (the  Whitadder).  On  either  hand  there 
was  a spacious  brae,  in  form  of  a half  round,  covered  with 
delightful  pasture,  and  rising"  with  a gentle  slope  to  a goodly 
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height.  Above  us  was  the  clear  blue  .sky,  for  it  was  a sweet 
and  calm  Sabbath  morning,  promising  to  be  indeed  one  of 
the  days  of  the  Son  of  man.  There  was  a solemnity  in  the 
place  befitting  the  occasion,  and  elevating  the  whole  soul 
to  a pure  and  holy  frame.  The  communion  tables  were 
spread  on  the  green  by  the  water,  and  around  them  the  peo- 
ple had  arranged  themselves  in  decent  order.  But  the  far 
greater  multitude  sat  on  the  brae-face,  which  was  crowded 
from  top  to  bottom,  full  as  pleasant  a sight  as  was  ever  seen 
of  that  sort.  Each  day,  at  the  congregation's  dismissing, 
the  ministers,  with  their  guards,  and  as  many  of  the  people 
as  could,  retired  to  their  quarters  in  three  several  country 
towns,  where  they  might  be  provided  with  necessaries  for 
man  and  horse  for  payment. 

Several  of  the  yeomen  refused  to  take  money  for  their  pro- 
visions, but  cheerfully  and  abundantly  invited  both  ministers 
and  gentlemen  each  day  at  dismissing.  The  horsemen  drew 
up  in  a body  till  the  people  left  the  place,  and  then  marched 
in  goodly  array  at  a little  distance,  until  all  were  safely  lodg- 
ed in  their  quarters;  dividing  themselves  into  three  squa- 
drons, one  for  each  town  where  were  their  respective  lodg- 
ments. Each  party  had  its  own  commander.  Watches 
were  regularly  set  in  empty  barns,  and  other  out-houses, 
where  guards  were  placed  during  the  night.  Scouts  were 
sent  to  look  about,  and  get  intelligence.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  people  returned  to  the  meeting,  the  horsemen  ac- 
companied them : all  the  three  parties  met,  a mile  from  the 
spot,  and  marched  in  a full  body  to  the  consecrated  ground. 
The  congregation  being  all  fairly  settled  in  their  places,  the 
guardsmen  took  their  several  stations  as  formerly. 

These  accidental  volunteers  seemed  to  have  been  the  mft 
of  providence,  and  they  secured  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
audience  ; for  from  Saturday  morning,  when  the  work  began, 
until  Monday  afternoon,  we  suffered  not  the  least  affront  or 
molestation  from  enemies,  which  appeared  wonderful.  At 
first  there  was  some  apprehension  ; but  the  people  sat  un- 
disturbed, and  the  whole  was  closed  in  as  orderly  a way  as 
it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Scotland’s  brightest  noon.  And, 
truly,  the  spectacle  of  so  many  grave,  composed,  and  de- 
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vout  faces,  must  have  struck  the  adversaries  with  awe,  and 
been  more  formidable  than  any  outward  ability  of  fierce 
looks  and  warlike  array.  We  desired  not  the  countenance 
of  earthly  kings ; there  was  a spiritual  and  divine  Majesty 
shining  on  the  work,  and  sensible  evidence  that  the  Great 
Master  of  assemblies  was  present  in  the  midst.  It  was,  in- 
deed, the  doing  of  the  Lord,  who  covered  us  a table  in  the 
wilderness,  in  presence  of  our  foes,  and  reared  a pillar  of 
glory  between  us  and  the  enemy,  like  the  fiery  cloud  of  old, 
that  separated  between  the  camp  of  Israel  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, encouraging  to  the  one,  but  dark  and  terrible  to  the 
other.  Though  our  vows  were  not  offered  within  the  courts 
of  God’s  house,  they  wanted  not  sincerity  of  heart,  which  is 
better  than  the  reverence  of  sanctuaries.  Amidst  the  lonely 
mountains,  we  remembered  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  true 
worship  was  not  peculiar  to  Jerusalem  or  Samaria;  that  the 
beauty  of  holiness  consisted  not  in  consecrated  buildings,  or 
material  temples.  We  remembered  the  ark  of  the  Israelites, 
which  had  sojourned  for  years  in  the  desert,  with  no  dwell- 
ing-place but  the  tabernacles  of  the  plain.  We  thought  of 
Abraham,  and  the  ancient  patriarchs,  w’ho  laid  their  victims 
on  the  rocks  for  an  altar,  and  burnt  sweet  incense  under  the 
shade  of  the  green  tree. 

The  ordinance  of  the  last  supper,  that  memorial  of  his 
dving  love  till  his  second  coming,  was  signally  countenanced  ; 
and  backed  with  power  and  refreshing  influence  from  above. 
Blessed  be  God,  for  he  hath  visited  and  confirmed  his  heri- 
tage when  it  was  weary.  In  that  day,  Zion  put  on  the 
beauty  of  Sharon  and  Carmel ; the  mountains  broke  forth 
into  singing,  and  the  desert  place  was  made  to  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.  Few  such  days  were  seen  in  the  de- 
solate church  of  Scotland,  and  few  will  ever  witness  the 
like.  There  was  a rich  and  plentiful  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
shed  abroad  on  many  hearts.  Their  souls,  filled  with  hea- 
venly transports,  seemed  to  breathe  in  a diviner  element, 
and  to  burn  upwards,  as  with  the  fire  of  a pure  and  holy 
devotion.  The  ministers  were  visibly  assisted  to  speak 
home  to  the  conscience  of  the  hearers.  It  seemed  as  if 
God  had  touched  their  lips  wdth  a live  coal  from  his  altar. 
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for  they  who  witnessed  declared,  they  carried  more  like  am- 
bassadors from  the  court  of  heaven,  than  men  cast  in  earthly 
mould. 

The  tables  were  sei'ved  by  some  gentlemen  and  persons 
of  the  gravest  deportment.  None  were  admitted  without 
tokens,  as  usual,  which  were  distributed  on  the  Saturday, 
but  only  to  such  as  were  known  to  some  of  the  ministers, 
or  persons  of  trust,  to  be  free  of  public  scandals.  All  the 
regular  forms  were  gone  through  : the  communicants  enter- 
ed at  one  end,  and  retired  at  the  other,-— a way  being  kept 
clear  to  take  their  seats  again  on  the  hill- side.  Mr.  Welsh 
preached  the  action  sermon,  and  served  the  first  two  tables, 
as  he  was  ordinarily  put  to  do  on  such  occasions  : the  other 
four  ministers,  Mr.  Blackader,  Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Riddel, 
and  Mr.  Rae,  exhorted  the  rest  in  their  turn  : the  table  ser- 
vice was  closed  by  Mr.  Welsh,  with  solemn  thanksgiving — » 
and  solemn  it  was — and  sweet  and  edifying  to  see  the  gra- 
vity and  composure  of  all  present,  as  well  as  all  parts  of  the 
service.  The  communion  was  peaceably  concluded  ; all  the 
people  heartily  offering  up  their  gratitude,  and  singing  with 
a joyful  noise  to  the  Rock  of  their  salvation.  It  was  plea- 
sant, as  the  night  fell,  to  hear  their  melody  swelling  in  full 
unison  along  the  hill,  the  whole  congregation  joining  with 
one  accord,  and  praising  God  with  the  voice  of  psalms. 

There  were  two  long  tables,  and  one  short,  across  the 
head,  with  seats  on  each  side.  About  a hundred  sat  at 
every  table  : there  were  sixteen  tables  in  all,  so  that  about 
three  thousand  two  hundred  communicated  that  day. 

The  afternoon  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Dickson, 
from  Genesis  xxii.  14;  and  verily  might  the  name  of  the 
place  be  called  Bethel,  or  Jehovah-jireh,  where  the  Lord’s 
power  and  presence  was  so  signally  manifested.  After  so 
thick  and  fearful  a darkness  had  overshadowed  the  land,  the 
light  of  his  countenance  had  again  shone  through  the  cloud 
with  dazzling  brightness,  and  many  there  would  remember 
the  glory  of  that  day.  Well  might  the  faith  of  the  good  old 
patriarch  be  contrasted  with  their’s  on  that  occasion  ; they 
had  come  on  a journey  of  three  days  into  the  wilderness  to 
offer  their  sacrifice : they  had  come  in  doubt  and  perplexity 
as  to  the  issue;  but  the  God  of  Jacob  had  been  their  refuse 
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and  their  strength,  hiding  them  in  his  pavilion  in  the  evil 
day.  The  whole  of  this  solemn  service  was  closed  by  Mr. 
Blackader  on  Monday  afternoon,  from  Isaiah  liii.  iO.”* 

XXIV.  But  the  delusive  prospects  of  the  presbyterians  were 
of  short  duration — Charles  was  implacable  ; and  when  Lau- 
derdale came  to  court,  he  denounced  the  opposite  faction 
as  the  cause  of  the  disorders.  Hamilton,  Tweeddale,  and 
their  friends,  were  invited  to  revisit  Whitehall,  and  desired 
to  state  their  grievances  in  writing ; they  did  so,  but  refus- 
ed to  sign  it,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  ‘‘  word  of  a 
prince,”  that  it  should  never  be  used  against  them.  They 
knew  too  well  the  treachery  of  that  prince,  and  the  terrible 
extent  of  the  statute  against  leasing-making,  to  trust  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  the  monarch,  and  they  returned  to 
Scotland  without  having  effected  any  thing  in  favour  of 
themselves  or  their  country.  Their  complaints,  however, 
kept  alive  the  jealousy  and  the  fears  of  the  English.  The 
commons  afterwards  presented  a long  address  against  Lau- 
derdale, displaying  his  despotical  principles,  and  enumerat- 
ing his  tyrannical  acts  ; declaring  the  liberty  of  the  country 
in  danger,  and  the  peace  of  the  two  nations  insecure,  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  power,  and  praying  that  he  might 
be  for  ever  excluded  from  his  majesty’s  council  and  pre- 
sence.f  The  effect  was  to  root  him  more  firmly  in  the  af- 
fections of  Charles. 

XXV.  All  in  the  Scottish  privy  council  who  were  inimical 
to  Lauderdale,  except  Hamilton,  were  removed ; and  letters 
immediately  transmitted  to  stimulate  them  to  fresh  severi- 
ties against  the  house  and  field  conventicles.  Rumours  of 
these  letters  excited  considerable  alarm  ; but  as  the  men 
durst  not  openly  appear  with  any  remonstrance,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment  or  fine,  the  ladies  of  Edinburgh  de- 
termined to  step  forward  upon  the  occasion,  and  try  what 
effect  a supplication  from  females  would  have  upon  these 
noblemen,  now  the  associates  of  cavaliers  renowned  for  sial- 
lantry.  Fifteen — chiefly  ministers’  widows — undertook  to  pre- 


* Crichton’s  Life  of  Blackader,  p.  198,  ei  seq. 

+ Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  examination  before  the  house  of  commons,  discov- 
ered the  intention  of  the  commissioner  to  have  marched  a Scottish  army  in- 
to England  to  support  the  measures  of  the  Cabal,  if  the  king  had  not  shrunk. 
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sent,  to  as  many  of  the  principal  lords  of  council,  each  of  BOOK 
them  a copy  of  a petition,  praying  that  the  “ honest  minis- 
ters  throughout  the  land,  and  in  that  city,  might  be  permit- 
ted  lawfully,  and  without  molestation,  to  exercise  their  holy  The  ladies 
function,  as  the  people  should  in  an  orderly  way  call  them.’^  bu^h  p'eti- 
Upon  the  4th  of  June,  the  first  day  in  which  the  new  coun-  tion  in  fa- 
cil  met,  the  whole  parliament  close  was  filled  with  women.  outeVmi-^^ 
The  primate  accompanied  the  chancellor,  and  terribly  afraid  nisters. 
at  the  crowd,  stuck  close  by  him  for  protection.  Mr.  John 
Livingston’s  widow  presented  her  copy  of  the  petition  first, 
which  Rothes  received  courteously,  read  it,  and  listened  with 
apparent  attention  to  the  lady’s  eloquence ; who,  to  enforce 
her  arguments,  or  to  secure  her  hearer,  held  him  by  the 
sleeve,  while  he  inclined  his  head,  and  thus  they  walked  to- 
gether to  the  council-chamber  door.  Sharpe,  who  sneaked 
behind,  was  assailed  with  the  epithets  of  Judas  and  traitor ; 
and  one  of  the  heroines  drawing  near  him,  laid  her  hand  on 
his  neck,  and  told  him  ere  all  was  done  that  neck  behov- 
ed to  pay  but  no  other  incivility  was  used,  nor  any  out- 
rage attempted.  Stair,  president  of  the  court  of  session, 
was  the  only  lord  who  behaved  uncourteously  upon  the  oc- 
casion. When  the  petition  was  presented  to  him,  he  threw 
it  upon  the  ground,  which  provoked  the  galling  taunt  from 
some  of  the  bystanders,  “ that  he  had  not  so  treated  the  re- 
monstrance.” When  the  council  convened,  the  petition  was 
voted  a seditious  libel,  and  about  a dozen  of  the  subscribers  It  is  voted 
were  called  in,  one  after  another.  Upon  examination,  thev  seditious, 
declared  no  man  had  any  hand  in  the  paper,  and  that  they 
were  induced  to  this  unwonted  procedure,  from  a sense  of 
their  own  desolate  condition,  while  the  pulpits  were  filled 
with  ignorant  and  profane  men  whom  they  could  not  hear. 

The  culprits  were  then  enclosed  in  a room  together,  and  the 
provost  and  guard  sent  for  to  disperse  the  crowd ; but  they 
refused  to  withdraw  without  their  companions : and  the 
magistrates  being  ashamed  to  proceed  to  extremities,  the 
council  for  once  displayed  a little  courtesy,  and  let  go  the  Proceed- 
prisoners.  Next  day,  however,  repenting  of  their  politeness,  bs^uWrib! 
they  summoned  the  subscribers,  three  of  whom  were  thrown  eis. 
into  prison,  and  the  rest  denounced  rebels. 

XXVI.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  any  political  parties  existed  ^675. 
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whose  actions  can  hear  the  strict  scrutiny  of  succeeding  ages. 
There  is  so  much  stirring  for  private  interest  cloaked  under 
professions  for  the  common  weal,  that,  were  it  not  for  some 
few  redeeming  characters,  one  would  be  almost  tempted  to 
pronounce,  that  no  such  thing  as  public  virtue  ever  existed 
among  either  statesmen  or  politicians  ; — unfortunately  none 
such  appeared  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — The 
following,  which  has  been  marked  as  patriotic  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  lawyers,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  only 
the  petty  writhings  of  parly  feeling.  What  originated  it, 
was  undoubtedly  Lauderdale’s  despotism  : — he  had  checked 
the  nobles,  and  only  wanted  to  check  the  commons  and  the 
Dar ; and  a private  quarrel  enabled  him  to  do  so.  The 
earl  of  Callendar  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Hamiltoirs 
daughter ; the  earl  of  Dunfermline  was  uncle  to  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale.  A private  lawsuit  between  these  tw^o  noblemen 
was  naturally  espoused  by  the  friends  of  both,  and  all  the 
virulence  of  political  animosity  mingled  in  the  dispute.  As 
parties  stood,  Lauderdale  had  the  court  of  session  entirely 
at  his  back ; but  at  present  he  was  in  a minority  in  parlia- 
ment : he  therefore  determined  that  the  court  of  session 
should  decide  the  question  before  he  departed  for  London, 
and  to  sit  himself  as  an  extraordinary  judge  upon  the  occa- 
sion. But  a statute  concerning  the  regulation  of  judicato- 
ries, enacted  so  late  as  1672,  expressly  provided  that  every 
cause  to  be  heard  in  the  inner-house,  should  be  marked  and 
called  according  to  the  date  of  its  registration  ; and  if  any 
cause  was  called  by  anticipation  out  of  its  due  course,  nei- 
ther party  was  bound  to  appear  or  plead ; and  although  the 
parties  should  not  object,  the  clerks  were  forbidden  to  en- 
gross or  to  extract  the  decision  of  the  court.  To  get  the 
better  of  a rule  so  explicit,  in  an  act  which  had  been  almost 
forcibly  carried  by  the  commissioner  himself,  in  opposition 
to  the  remonstrance  of  the  lawyers,  required  a total  w'ant  of 
every  principle  of  modesty  or  of  moral  feeling;  but  a wretch- 
ed quibble  satisfied  the  conscience  of  the  president,  and 
served  to  reconcile  the  rest  to  this  legal  wrong.  The  case 
had  never  been  enrolled  ; therefore  it  was  not  calling  it  out 
of  its  due  order  on  the  rolls,  to  call  it  before  all  those  that 
were.  An  interlocutor  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Dunfermline 
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followed  of  course.  Sir  George  Lockhart,  Callendar's  ad-  Book 
vocate,  who  knew  that  Hamilton’s  interest  would  carry  it  in 
parliament,  advised  an  appeal,  which  was  immediately  lodged.  1675. 
Although  this  was  no  unprecedented  proceeding,  yet  the  pu- 
rity  of  the  bench  having  been  challenged,  and  the  appellant’s  gainst  the 
leading  counsel — who  stood  highest  at  the  bar — supposed  to  fheco^rtof 
be  looking  up  to  the  president’s  chair,  not  only  the  private  session, 
interest  of  Lauderdale’s  uncle,  but  of  the  president,  required 
that  no  appeal  should  be  allowed  in  the  present  case ; and 
sir  George  Lockhart  and  sir  John  Cunningham  being  requir- 
ed to  swear  to  the  advice  they  had  given,  they  refused  to 
comply  with  this  arbitrary  mandate. 

XXVII.  Lauderdale,  when  he  went  to  England,  carried  Lauder- 
with  him  a letter  from  the  court  of  session,  declaring 
legality  of  his  conduct,  and  humbly  intreating  his  majesty’s  fended  by 
opinion  upon  a representation  of  the  case ; and  enforced  by  court. 
a most  cogent  argument,  the  reasons  against  any  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  bench  ; — in  the  session  the  king  had  the 
sole  nomination  of  all  the  judges,  whereas  the  parliament  was 
not  of  his  election.”  Charles  could  not  withstand  this  logic; 
and,  in  a letter  to  the  session,  declared  his  intention  con- 
stantly to  maintain  the  authority  of  that  court  against  all  en-  Approved 
croachments  that  might  be  attempted  against  it;  expressed  ^ythekmg. 
his  dissatisfaction  wdth,  and  abhorrence  of  the  appeal,  and 
his  pleasure  that  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  like  prac- 
tices in  future.  He  at  the  same  time  ordered  solemn  intima- 
tion to  be  made  to  all  connected  with  the  college  of  justice, 
that  none  of  them  should  presume  to  speak  or  suggest  any 
thing  that  might  import  charging  the  sentences  of  the  lords 
of  session  with  injustice ; and  intimated  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings should  take  place  against  those  who  gave  in  the 
late  appeal,  or  the  advocates  who  refused  to  give  their  oaths 
respecting  their  accession,  provided  these  advocates  solemn- 
ly disavowed  the  right  of  appeals  ; but  in  case  of  refusal, 
ihey  were  to  be  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  any  part 
of  their  functions  in  time  coming.  Lockhart  and  Cun- 
ningham were,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  called  be-  .f*^oceed  - 
fore  the  lords,  and  had  the  royal  pleasure  intimated  to  th?ad\^o-^^ 
them  ; but  they  adhered  to  the  opinion  they  had  expressed, 
that  the  appeal  was  legal,  and  were  in  consequence  debarred  appeal. 
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from  practice  during  his  majesty’s  pleasure.  About  fifty  ad- 
vocates followed  these  eminent  lawyers  out  of  the  session 
house,  and  were  also  debarred,  and  exiled  twelve  miles  from 
Edinburgh.  But  the  bar  was  divided  between  the  Hamil- 
ton and  the  Lauderdale  factions,  and  those  who  had  at  all 
taken  any  active  share  in  the  business  of  the  appeal,  were 
forced,  not  more  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  than  for  inter- 
est, to  adhere  to  the  side  they  had  espoused ; because,  by 
disavowing  the  right  of  appeal,  they  ran  the  risk  of  incur- 
ring a charge  of  high  treason  for  disowning  the  authority  of 
parliament;  and  at  this  period  there  was  a probability  that 
the  appealers  would  have  a majority  on  the  first  meeting  of 
that  assembly. 

XXVIII.  Excluded  from  the  capital,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  professional  duties,  they  applied  themselves  to  secure 
their  interest  with  the  burghs,  in  a meeting  that  was  to  take 
place  at  Stirling.  But  bailie  Baird,  who  represented  Edin- 
burgh, perceiving  that  their’s  was  a declining  cause,  with  a 
policy  not  always  neglected  by  the  bailies  of  the  same  city 
even  at  this  day,  chose  to  withdraw,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. When  the  convention  met  in  the  capital,  they  re- 
ceived a royal  mandate,  desiring  them  to  consider  how  much 
prejudice  they  suffered  from  being  represented  in  parliament 
by  the  dependants  of  the  nobility,  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence, and  renew  the  good  old  acts  of  the  burghs,  which  pre- 
vented any  but  persons  in  trade  from  being  elected.  The 
advocates  who  knew  that  this  admonition  was  levelled 
at  them,  and  was  intended  to  reduce  the  burghs  to  an 
entire  dependance  upon  Lauderdale,  circulated  among  the 
members  “ reasons”  why  the  absolute  regulations  were  ne- 
ver in  application  : — “ That  the  burgesses  and  traders  be- 
ing unacquainted  with  law,  and  unaccustomed  to  public 
speaking,  were  unable  to  defend  their  privileges  and  the 
general  interest  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  their  only  safety 
lay  in  choosing  able  men  who  could  stand  between  them  and 
the  other  two  estates,  when  there  was  any  collision  of  inte- 
rests ; and  that  the  electing  of  such  men  was  the  only  expe- 
dient by  which  the  parliament  of  England  preserved  its  li- 
berty, and  the  nation  their  privileges.  Nor  was  there  any 
hazard  to  trade  by  choosing  such  as  were  not  traders,  for 
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there  would  still  be  many  who  were,  and  could  instruct  such  BOOK 
as  were  not,  provided  they  were  honest ; and  although  the  XVL 
burghs  would  not  restrict  themselves  to  traders,  by  reviving  1675. 
old  acts,  yet  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  choosing  traders, 
if  these  were  the  best  qualified.  Besides,  the  hazard  of  pre- 
limiting the  parliament,  by  their  presuming  to  determine  for 
the  burgh  who  they  should  choose  as  members,  was  strongly 
urged  upon  the  convention,’’  An  answer  in  accordance  with  Answer  of 
these  sentiments,  respectfully  asserting  the  unrestrained  to  the 
rights  of  election,  was  returned  to  his  majesty;  but  the  least 
opposition  to  the  royal  will  was  deemed  sedition,  and  the 
privy  council  fined  the  provosts  of  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  ^ 
Jedburgh,  for  being  the  authors  of  a paper,  which,  in  fact,  of  it  fined, 
was  drawn  up  by  sir  George  Mackenzie,  sir  George  Lock- 
hart, and  Mr.  Walter  Pringle. 

XXIX.  Foiled  in  their  manoeuvres  with  the  burghs,  the  ap- 
pellants presented  an  address  to  the  privy  council,  satisfacto- 
rily establishing  the  right  of  appeal,  both  from  precedent  and  Advocates 
acts  of  parliament;  and  the  propriety  as  well  as  legality  of ^he council, 
their  refusing  to  answer  upon  oath,  except  in  matters  of  trea- 
son, particularly  in  what  might  tend  to  discover  the  practice 
of  their  employments  between  them  and  their  clients ; but, 
though  distinguished  by  some  exquisite  sarcasm  on  the  court 
of  session,^  so  far  from  breathing  any  thing  like  a noble  spi- 
rit of  independence,  it  is  marked  by  a servile  crouching  to 
royal  prerogative,  common  to  the  whole  profession  of  that 
day.  They  acknowledged  their  sacred  and  undoubted  so- 
vereign to  be  most  just  and  gracious,  and  that  they  were  un- 
worthy to  breathe  in  his  dominions,  if  their  loyalty,  allegi- 
ance, and  duty  to  his  majesty’s  interest  and  service,  were 
not  so  eminent  and  exemplary  as  might  be  justly  expected 
from  persons  of  their  station,  capacity,  and  knowledge ; de- 

* After  having  stated  their  reasons  for  appealing  very  stroiigly  and  clearly, 
they  add,  “ as  the  petitioners  acknowledge,  there  are  eminent  lawyers  upon  the 
session  of  deserved  reputation  ; so  if  the  lords  of  session,  by  an  act  of  sederunt 
or  otherwise,  will  plainly  and  clearly  declare  that  protestations  for  remeid  of 
law  to  his  majesty  and  estates  of  parliament,  were,  and  are  in  themselves  un- 
lawful ; and  that  the  parliament  cannot  therefore  review  and  rescind  their  de- 
creets if  they  find  just  cause  ; the  petitioners  will  so  far  defer  to  their  autho- 
rity, as  to  be  concluded  thereby,  and  satisfy  what  was  prescribed  by  the  lords 
of  session  as  to  that  point.”  Humble  address  of  the  Advocates,  &c. 
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testing  from  their  very  souls  all  disloyal  practices,  whicli  in 
the  least  tend  to  the  diminution  of  his  majesty’s  prerogative, 
power,  and  greatness,  in  the  preservation  of  what  they  de- 
clare themselves  fully  convinced  is  bound  up  the  happiness, 
peace,  and  security  of  his  majesty’s  subjects.  But  these  high 
sounding  professions  were  unavailing  ; the  privy  council  vot- 
ed the  petition  seditious,  transmitted  it  to  the  king,  and  pro- 
cessed the  subscribers.  A deputation  was  sent  to  London 
to  explain  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  appellants,  and 
defences  were  given  in  to  the  privy  council  by  those  who 
remained ; but  while  the  cause  was  pending,  sir  George 
Mackenzie  called  together  all  the  advocates  who  remained, 
and  representing  to  them  the  folly  of  contending  with  their 
prince,  or  adhering  to  a faction  unable  to  protect  them,  they 
all  agreed  to  a submission,  throwing  themselves  entirely 
upon  his  majesty’s  mercy  ; to  which,  after  some  reluctance, 
their  leaders,  who  were  at  court,  also  acceded.  “ Thus,” 
says  sir  George,  the  storm  spent  itself  without  prejudice 
to  the*  authority  it  had  opposed;  all  rebellions  being  still 
found  either  to  fix  or  to  destroy  the  power  against  which 
they  are  raised  — and  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  court  of  session  remained,  like  other  grievances,  to  be 
redressed  by  a revolution  ; one  of  whose  happy  consequences 
it  was,  to  free  that  court  from  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  to  render  appeals  to  parliament  less  necessary.* 

XXX.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  advocates  having  ever 
suffered  more  for  their  opposition.  Lauderdale  rested  sa- 

• Mackenzie’s  History,  A.  D.  1674-5.  Crawford’s  Hist.  MSS.  Kirkton. 
Law’s  Memorials.  I have  chiefly  followed  the  narration  of  Mackenzie  with 
regard  to  the  facts,  because,  being  so  intimately  connected  with  the  proceed- 
ings, he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  principal  public  transactions ; but  I can- 
not give  him  implicit  credit  when  these  are  not  borne  out  by  the  papers  he 
produces,  or  by  corroborative  Evidence.  The  book  being  imperfect,  contains 
several  apparent  contradictions,  which,  perhaps,  had  it  been  cowi.plete,  might 
have  been  reconciled.  In  this  statement,  for  instance,  he  tells  us,  p.  294,  that 
sir  John  Cuninghame  went  to  London,  and  was  followed  by  sir  George  Lock- 
hart and  sir  Robert  Sinclair ; but  these  two  latter  lurkt  near-  North  Allarton, 
without  acquainting  even  their  own  wives  of  their  residence,  to  wait  till  the  is- 
sue of  the  process  before  the  privy  council,  which  they  left  sir  George  to  brave, 
should  be  known ; yet,  before  it  was  settled,  we  find,  p.  369, /our  of  the  ad- 
vocates at  London.  But  the  whole  of  liis  w ork  must  be  considered  rather  as 
an  apology  than  a history. 
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tisfieci  with  their  submission,  and  even  received  some  of  their 
most  active  leaders  into  favour ; but  the  burghs  were  made 
to  feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance  for  having  dared  to  assert 
their  rights.  Edinburgh,  as  first  in  rank,  was,  upon  a fri- 
volous pretext,^  prohibited  from  electing  their  magistrates 
for  a twelvemonth ; nor  was  the  wretched  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing as  civic  rulers  creatures  nominated  by  the  higher 
powers  restored  to  them,  till  their  commissioner  to  the  con- 
vention had  lent  his  aidf  to  lay  the  liberties  of  the  whole  at 
the  feet  of  his  majesty. 

XXXI.  Goaded  by  the  complaints  of  the  bishops,  the  king 
wrote  repeatedly  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  to  enforce 
the  laws  ; and  upon  an  ill-founded  report  of  some  resistance 
to  an  attempt  to  disperse  a‘  conventicle,  preparations  were 
made  for  invading  the  western  counties  by  an  army  from 
Ireland.  A thousand  soldiers  were  ordered  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  rnm  ch  from  Berwick  ; and  although  in 
a state  of  profound  peace,  an  additional  force  was  ordered  to 
be  raised,  and  the  militia  in  the  different  counties  to  be  pre- 
pared for  action.  But  the  oppressors  knew  that  they  merited, 
and  therefore  they  dreaded  the  tumultuous  vengeance  of  the 
people ; nor  can  any  thing  account  for  that  long  continued 
quietness,  except  the  prevalence  of  these  principles  which 
their  rulers  were  attempting  to  extirpate.  Some  disturb- 
ances did  take  place  from  the  employment  of  that  univer- 
sally detested  race  of  miscreants,  spies^  who,  mingling  with 
the  consreirations  under  the  semblance  of  greater  zeal, 
urged  to  resistance  the  unsuspecting  or  the  rash  ; but  no- 
thing beyond  the  importance  of  a trifling  scuffle  had  taken 
place,  when,  in  addition  to  all  other  means  of  oppression,  the 
seats  of  ten  gentlemen  and  two  noblemen,  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  were  seized  and  garrisoned  under  the 
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* Instead  of  electing  the  magistrates  upon  the  first  Tuesday  after  Michael- 
mas, they  had  elected  them  upon  Michaelmas  day  ! 

f In  a convention  of  the  royal  burghs  that  met  at  Glasgow,  July  8,  1675, 
the  convention  razed  from  their  records  the  letter  to  the  king  asserting  their 
rights  ; agreed  to  revise  the  old  acts  relative  to  the  qualifications  of  commission- 
ers to  parliament,  and  “ fortified  the  same  by  adding  such  certificates  as  would 
secure  them  from  all  fear  of  innovation  for  the  future.”  Letter  from  the  Con- 
vention to  his  Majesty.  Mackenzie,  p.  312. 
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pretext  of  preventing  disorders.*  With  an  intrepidity  worthy 
of  his  former  appearance  in  parliament,  sir  Patrick  Home  of 
Pol  wart  opposed  planting  garrisons  in  a peaceful  and  loyal 
country  as  intolerable  fetters  upon  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple ; and  resisted  payment  of  the  arbitrary  exactions  for 
their  support  in  his  own  shire.  Having  given  in  a bill  of 
suspension  to  lord  Colington,  his  lordship  refused  it ; and 
sir  Patrick  took  instruments,  for  which  offence  he  was  de- 
clared incapable  of  all  public  trust,  and  committed  prisoner 
to  Stirling  cijstle. 

XXXII.  First  to  oppress,  and  then  to  punish  a person  or  a 
people  for  complaining  of  oppression,  is  so  natural,  and  oc- 
curs so  frequently  in  the  histo.ry  of  the  world,  that  however 
they  may  rouse  our  indignation,  cases  of  this  kind  seldom 
excite  our  surprise  ; but  I doubt  whether  any  instance 
more  flagrant  than  that  of  Henry,  lord  Cardross,  will  easily 
be  found.  Sir  Patrick  Home  had,  by  his  previous  parlia- 
mentary opposition,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  govern- 
ment ; — I have  been  unable  to  discover  any  offence,  except 
his  virtues,  with  which  lord  Cardross  was  chargeable.  His 
lordship  having  gone  to  Edinburgh  upon  business,  his  lady, 
who  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  remained  at  home  al- 
most alone,  the  greater  part  of  the  servants  being  absent 
with  their  lord.  Probably  informed  of  this  circumstance, 
sir  Mungo  Murray,  with  a party,  came  at  dead  of  night, 
and,  thundering  at  the  gates,  demanded  admittance,  else 
they  would  burst  them  open  and  burn  the  house.  Cardross 
castle  is  near  the  highland  border,  and  such  an  attack,  at 
such  an  hour,  created  a terrible  alarm  to  the  helpless  in- 


* By  the  ancient  law  of  Scotland,  a conveyance  of  lands  by  a royal  charter 
did  not  entitle  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  deed  was  conceived  to  raise  a 
fortalice  or  strength,  unless  that  privilege  was  expressly  granted — it  being 
deemed  a right  inherent  in  the  crown — and  therefore  in  times  of  public  com- 
motion, places  which  came  under  that  description — unless  so  excepted — might 
be  seized  and  garrisoned  by  the  king.  Craig,  Jus  Feudale,  lib.  2.  dieg.  8 and 
3.  Arnot’s  Hist,  of  Ed.  ch.  4.  The  places  at  this  time  seized  were  Bridge- 
house,  Linlithgowshire;  Cardross,  Perthshire;  Glentirring,  Stirling;  Mearns, 
Renfrewshire ; Douchil,  Knows,  Dean,  at  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire  ; House  of 
Airdrie,  Lanarkshire ; House  of  Branxholm,  Newark,  Selkirk ; Homshill, 
Roxburgh  ; Blane,  Berwickshire  ; laird  of  Riddel’s  house,  and  the  castle  of 
Dumfries. 
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mates  ; nor  was  it  lessened  when,  to  the  repeated  inquiries  BOOK 
of  ‘‘  Who  knocked  ?’’  the  only  answer  that  was  returned  XVI. 
was,  ‘‘ Scottishmen.”  Constrained  at  last  to  open  the  gates,  1675. 
the  soldiers  rushed  in  in  the  most  riotous  manner,  and,  al- 
though lady  Cai’dross  was  in  so  delicate  a situation,  they 
obliged  her  to  rise  from  bed  that  they  might  search  her 
chamber.  They  then  forced  her  to  unlock  the  private  room 
where  all  lord  Cardross’s  valuable  papers  were  lying  open, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  intreaties,  proceeded  to  throw  every 
thing  into  confusion,  breaking  up  his  chests,  and  using  the 
most  insulting  and  threatening  lanffuao:e.  They  concluded  Seizure  of 
the  outrage  by  carrying  off  Mr.  John  King,  his  lordship’s  and  Mr. 
chaplain,  and  Mr.  Robert  Langlands,  governor  to  his  bro-  Langlands 
thers. 

XXXIII.  Whatever  secret  orders  they  might  have  had  for 
this  proceeding,  they  produced  no  warrant ; nor  was  any 
other  reason  ever  alleged  than  some  information  that  had 
been  given  respecting  Mr.  King’s  preaching.  Langlands 
they  dismissed  after  marching  him  ten  miles,  and  keeping 
him  prisoner  a day  and  a night ; King  was  rescued  by  some  King  res. 
of  the  country  people.  As  soon  as  lord  Cardross  heard 
the  violent  and  illegal  assault  upon  his  house,  he  applied  to 
the  privy  council  by  petition,  and  urged  not  only  his  common 
rights  as  a subject,  but  his  special  privileges  as  a peer,  which 
ought  to  have  protected  him  against  the  irregular  execution 
of  a legal  warrant,  and  much  more  from  the  insolent  intru- 
sion of  soldiers.  His  petition  was  disregarded  ; but  a repre- 
sentation coming  from  the  soldiers  respecting  King’s  rescue, 
because  some  of  his  lordship’s  servants^  were  present,  the 
same  council  found  him  guilty  art  and  part  in  an  attempt  Lord  Car- 
upon  his  majesty’s  forces  ; fined  him  in  one  thousand  pounds  an^  imprL^ 
sterling,  and  committed  him  prisoner  to  Edinburgh  castle  soned  as 
during  his  majesty’s  pleasure,  besides  fining  him  in  an  ad- 

• The  proof  of  this  fact  is  a curious  specimen  of  the  justice  of  Scottish  courts 
in  those  times.  Lord  Cardross’s  nurse  and  two  women  went  to  the  gate  as 
women  will  do  in  cases  of  disturbance,  from  a very  natural  curiosity  to  see  what 
was  going  forward  ; and  in  “ the  state  of  the  process”  thus  stands  the  record  . 

“ And  though  it  cannot  be  proven  that  my  lord  Cardross’s  servants  were  at  the 
rescuing  of  Mr.  John  King,”  “ yet  from  my  loid’s  two  women  going  out  to 
gaze,  who  were  upon  that  account  put  out  of  his  service,  it  is  concluded  that 
my  lord"  was  accessary  to  his  rescue.”  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  App.  No.  73. 
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ditional  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  his  tenants  who  had 
been  present  at  conventicles.  Lord  Cardross  was  two  years 
in  confinement,  during  which  his  lady  bore  him  a son  in  Edin- 
burgh. As  no  minister  whom  either  of  them  could  acknow- 
ledge, was  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  garrison,  nor  per- 
haps would  it  have  been  safe  to  expose  a sickly  infant  to  ha- 
zard by  carrying  him  from  home,  baptism  was  performed  at 
her  ladyship’s  lodgings.  For  this  offence  her  lord  was  prose- 
cuted before  the  council;  and  although  he  was  a prisoner,  and 
as  such  could  legally  have  no  control  over  his  family,  he  was 
fined  in  half  a year’s  valued  rent ; nor  was  he  liberated  till 
he  paid  the  whole  accumulated  impositions. 

XXXIV.  Imprisonment  on  the  Bass  rock,  a heavy  fine,  or 
more  frequently  both,  being  the  invariable  consequence  of 
appearing  before  the  privy  council,  numbers  of  those  who 
considered  themselves  liable  to  suffering,  endeavoured  to 
avoid  at  least  the  loss  of  liberty  by  shifting  their  habitation, 
or  by  not  answering  a summons.  As  the  council  could  not 
thus  reach  many  they  wished  to  punish,  they  had  recourse 
to  an  obsolete  mode  of  oppression  borrowed  from  a Roman 
law  term,*  and  issued  [August  6,]  letters  of  intercom- 
muning,  by  which  the  absent  were  outlawed,  and  all  who 
intercommuned  with  them  were  considered  implicated  in 
their  crimes,  and  rendered  liable  to  the  same  punishment. 
Their  nearest  relatives  were  forbid  to  exercise  to  them  the 
common  offices  of  humanity,  and  towards  them  charity  it- 
self was  guilt.  The  number  included  in  this  first  proscrip- 
tion were  nearly  an  hundred,  among  whom  were  several 
ladies  of  rank.f  The  letters  were  proclaimed  at  the  mar- 


* Instead  of  using  the  word  exilium,  the  legal  phrase  for  banishment  among 
the  Romans  was  aquce  et  ignis  interdictio,  which  implied  banishment  from  Italy  ; 
the  Scottish  prelatists  were  more  cruelly  ingenious. 

•f  The  episcopalians  and  their  admirers  afterwards  were  accustomed  to  depict 
the  presbyterians,  puritans,  and  fanatics,  as  gloomy,  morose,  and  unsocial ; 
who  interdicted  the  open  cheerful  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  their  lively 
gallantry  so  attractive  and  enchanting.  It  is  true,  they  did  not  pretend,  like 
the  cavaliers,  to  adore  their  women,  but  they  respected  them  ; wFile  the 
others,  with  the  most  hyperbolical  flattery,  joined  the  most  revolting  brutality, 
and  stand  alone  in  wanton  barbarous  cruelty  towards  the  weaker  sex,  without 
distinction  of  rank  or  age,  from  the  gallant  Montrose  to  the  wretched  Wind- 
ram  at  Wigton. 
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ket  crosses  of  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Lanark,  Cupar,  BOOK 
Perth,  Dunfermline,  Stirling,  and  Glasgow.  The  words  of 
the  deed  were  expressive,  nor  were  they  words  of  course.  1675. 
His  majesty  commands  all  his  dutiful  subjects,  that  they 
nor  none  of  them  presume  nor  take  upon  hand  to  reset,  sup- 
ply, or  intercommune  with  any  of  the  foresaid  of  our  rebels, 
for  the  causes  after  said,  [for  preaching  or  hearing  preach- 
ing,]  nor  furnish  them  with  meat,  drink,  house,  harbour, 
victual,  nor  no  other  thing  useful  or  comfortable  to  them  ; 
nor  have  intelligence  with  them  by  word,  writ,  or  message, 
or  any  other  manner  of  way,  under  the  pain  to  be  repute 
and  esteemed  art  and  part  with  them  in  the  crimes  afore- 
said, and  pursued  therefore  with  all  rigour,  to  the  terror 
of  others.”  They  were  afterwards  the  cause  of  wide  and 
extensive  persecution,  involving  whole  districts,  and  laying 
almost  every  person  in  the  country  open  to  the  villany  of  in- 
formers. 

XXXV.  Persecution  for  religious  opinions  has  uniformly 
had  an  opposite  effect ; and  were  not  men  blinded  by  pas- 
sion, policy  alone  would  long  ere  our  day  have  entirely  ex- 
ploded this  in  any  shape  from  the  creed  of  the  statesman. 

But  the  apostates  who  then  ruled  Scotland,  had  themselves, 
without  any  compunctious  feelings,  changed  their  religion 
from  motives  entirely  of  self-interest  ; and  they  could  not 
judge  of  the  existence  of  any  higher  principle.  The  fear  of 
losing  their  own  livings  and  preferment  had  easily  induced 
them  to  alter,  and  they  thought  the  like  dread  ought  to  have 
the  like  influence  on  all.  When  they  saw  it  otherwise,  in- 
stead of  perceiving  their  error,  and  retracing  their  steps, 
they  were  exasperated  at  a virtue  they  had  never  believed 
in ; and  affected  to  attribute  to  obstinacy  that  intrepid  spirit 
which  forbade  a dereliction  of  principle,  although  at  the  ex- 
pense of  eve  y external  comfort.  The  more  the  conventi- 
cles were  persecuted  the  more  they  flourished ; and  the 
number  of  ministers,  who  were  by  the  letters  of  intercom- 
muning  rendered  desperate,  spread  over  the  country,  and  Conventi 

the  dangers  which  now  accompanied  attending  on  their 

. ^ ” crease. 

preaching,  produced  a solemn  exaltation  of  mind  which  pre- 
pared the  hearers  for  receiving  with  fixed  attention  the  ad- 
monitioas  of  men  who,  excluded  from  society  for  the  sole 
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crime  of  preaching  the  gospel,  had  a sanctity  thrown  around 
their  characters,  and  a stamp  of  sacredness  given  to  their 
ministrations,  which  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  official  du- 
ties in  their  parish  churches  could  not  have  bestowed. 
Their  necessities  forced  them  to  the  fields— -anxiety  to  hear, 
and  curiosity,  attracted  multitudes ; and  the  rewards  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  intercommuned,  produced  un- 
common diligence  in  the  soldiers  to  discover  the  meetings 
and  apprehend  the  ministers.  The  number  of  the  garri- 
sons, instead  of  checking  the  practice,  only  induced  the  peo- 
ple to  assemble  in  greater  numbers,  and  better  armed,  till 
they  became  so  formidable  that  it  would  have  required  a re- 
gular force  to  disperse  them.  They  chose  the  most  roman- 
tic and  retired  situations  in  the  wildest  moors,  and  in  the 
deepest  glens,  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  or  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  wherever  they  could  be  concealed  from 
view,  or  prepared  against  attack;  while  patroles  of  horse 
and  scouts  rode  round  the  skirts  of  the  congregation,  or  to 
some  short  distance  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  give  the  alarm,  that  the  minister  or  those  most  exposed 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  prelatical  party,  might  have  time 
to  'escape ; and  for  six.  years  the  country  exhibited  a wide 
spreading  scene  of  contention  and  conflicts,  in  which  the 
people  braved,  fought,  and  sometimes  defeated  the  soldiers  ; 
their  number  precluding  particularity.  But  one  deserves 
notice  for  the  precedent  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the  criminal 
court,  and  which,  even  in  those  times,  was  thought  a violent 
stretch  of  power. 

xxxvi.  A large  conventicle  having  assembled  on  the  hills 
White-kirk,  of  "White-kirk,  opposite  the  Bass,  a party  of  about  forty 
' soldiers  was  sent  from  that  garrison  by  the  governor,  to  dis- 
perse it.  When  they  advanced,  and  ordered  the  meeting, 
in  the  king’s  name,  to  disperse,  one  of  the  crowd  answered, 
“ that  they  honoured  the  king,  but  were  determined  to  hear 
the  word  of  God,”  which  induced  a soldier  to  give  him  a 
Military  blow.  An  able-bodied  countryman  standing  near,  returned 

sent  to  dis-  compliment,  and  knocked  the  soldier  down,  and  a skir- 
perse  it — a . ^ . . . . ’ 

soldier  mish  ensued,  in  which  the  military  were  disarmed,  but  dis- 
missed in  safety  ; only  one  received  a wound  of  which  he 
died.  For  this  James  Learmont  and  two  others  were  tried. 


One  at 


killed. 
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— -the  two  had  weapons,  but  had  not  used  them  ; — and  it  was 
found  that  although  Learmont  was  there,  and  on  horseback, 
and  had  used  the  words,  “ Do  not  fear,  we  are  far  above 
their  numbers  ; see  there  be  no  cowards  here  to  day,”  yet 
he  had  no  weapon,  and  was  at  some  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  scuffle  happened,  in  which  the  soldier  received 
his  death’s  wound.  The  jury  accordingly  found  him  on- 
ly guilty  of  having  been  present  at  a conventicle ; but  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  Justices,  were  highly 
dissatisfied  with  the  verdict,  and  the  lord  advocate  order- 
ed them  back  to  amend  it.  A second  time  they  returned 
the  same  verdict,  and  a third  time  they  were  ordered  back 
to  reconsider  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  were  threatened  with 
an  assize  of  error,  when  at  last  they  returned,  and  found  the 
prisoners  guilty,  and  Learmont  was  executed  accordingly ; 
a sentence  which  occasioned  much  remark  at  the  time,  as 
being  thought  a terrible  stretch  of  what  was  formerly  esteem- 
ed law,  and  a great  blow  to  the  security  of  the  subject;  for 
as  gentlemen  and  burgesses  never  almost  went  anywhere 
without  a sword,  should  any  accidental  murder  take  place 
in  any  meeting  where  they  were,  by  this  decision  they  were 
rendered  liable  to  be  found  guilty  of  death  ; but  this,  as  was 
evident,  was  chiefly  intended  to  deter  persons  from  attend- 
ing conventicles,  and  to  introduce  severer  measures  against 
them.  In  the  variety  of  punishments  however  which  the 
sufferers  had  endured,  probably  none  was  more  exquisitely 
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afflictino:  to  the  individuals  than  when  the  council,  wishing 


to  clear  the  prisons  for  new  victims,  made  a present  of  the 
inmates  as  recruits  to  the  officers  who  were  enlisting  men  for 
the  French  service,  where  they  were  doomed  to  associate 
with  the  meanest  outcasts  of  society,  and  to  fight  for  a cause 
their  souls  abhorred.^ 


Pri  soners 
gifted  to  the 
French. 


1 


* Towards  the  end  of  1674,  fifteen  men  were  seized  at  a conventicle  and  im- 
prisoned at  Stirling.  Eight  of  them  got  out ; the  other  seven  sent  the  follow- 
ing simple  and  affecting  petition  to  the  council ; “ showeth,  that  the  petitioners 
being  prisoners  in  the  tolbooth  of  Stirling  these  fifteen  months  bypast,  some  of 
us  being  poor  old  decrepit  bodies,  and  all  of  us  poor  creatures  with  wives  and  fa- 
milies, we  have  been  many  times  at  the  point  of  starving,  and  had  long  ere  now 
died  for  want,  if  we  had  not  been  supplied  with  the  charity  of  other  people  : the 
truth  of  which  is  notour  to  all  who  live  near  Stirling,  and  which  the  magistrates 
have  testified  by  a report  under  their  hands.  Whereupon  it  is  humbly  desired, 
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XXXVII.  While  Lauderdale  had  succeeded  in  overcoming 
a violent  opposition  in  the  state,  Sharpe  extinguished  a fee- 
ble attempt  to  shake  his  power  in  the  church.  His  haugh- 
■ ty,  overbearing,  and  tyrannical  conduct  had  disgusted  even 
the  prelates,  to  whom  he  would  not  allow  any  other  share  in 
the  government  than  that  of  simply  obeying  his  mandates ; 
and  the  bishops  of  Edinburgh,  Brechin,  and  Durnblane, 
piqued  at  the  neglect,  had  some  private  consultations  about 
obtaining  a voice  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  reducing  the 
overgrown  power  of  the  primate,  whom  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  stigmatize  by  the  odious  appellation  of  pope.  An 
act  passed  after  episcopacy  was  established,  declared  ‘‘  a na- 
tional synod  necessary  and  fit  for  the  honour  and  service  of 
Almighty  God,  the  good  and  quiet  of  the  church,  and  the 
better  government  thereof  in  unity  and  in  order;’’  but  from 
the  strong  aversion  the  king  had  to  all  assemblies  of  every 
description,  and  the  care  which  Sharpe  had  taken  to  instil 
into  his  mind  that  the  Scottish  episcopal  church  contained 
within  its  bosom  too  many  turbulent  spirits,  who  secretly 
forwarded  the  system  of  presbytery,  no  synod  had  ever  been 
convoked.  When  the  episcopal  malecontents  hinted  the 
necessity — from  the  distracted  state  of  the  church,  the  want 
of  canons,  and  the  regular  exercise  of  discipline  for  putting 
the  act  in  execution — of  obtaining  from  the  king  liberty  to 
gather  a national  convocation  of  the  clergy,  Sharpe  and  his 
friends  took  the  alarm  : they  represented  the  complaints  and 
the  wash  for  a national  synod  as  originating  from  the  Hamil- 
ton party,  in  order  to  heighten  the  clamour  against  Lauder- 
dale’s administration.  Edinburgh  and  Brechin,  afraid  of 
being  involved  in  a charge  of  so  dangerous  a nature,  with- 
drew their  opposition,  and  conformed  to  the  wishes  of  the 

that  your  lordships  would  compassionate  our  pitiful  and  deplorable  condition, 
and  that  of  our  poor  starving  wives  and  children,  and  order  us  liberty,  we  be- 
ing willing  to  enact  ourselves  to  compear  and  answer  before  your  lordships 
whenever  we  shall  be  called.”  Of  these  petitioners  one  was  upwards  of  sixty, 
one  near  seventy,  and  the  rest  sick  and  in  distress.  In  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion, they  were  gifted  by  tbe  council  to  one  captain  Maitland,  (late  a servant 
of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,)  then  in  the  service  of  France,  and  at  midnight,  on 
the  18th  of  February,  were  brought  out  of  prison,  and  delivered  to  a party  of 
soldiers,  who  carried  them  olf  fettered  and  tied  to  one  another ! Wodrow,  vol-  i 
p.  431-2. 
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piimate.  Ramsay,  bishop  of  Diimblane,  and  a few  curates, 
who  w'ere  not  informed  of  the  king’s  dislike  to  the  plan,  and 
who  thought  it  impossible  to  accuse  them  of  being  fanatics, 
because  they  sought  a reform  in  the  order  of  the  church  au- 
thorized by  his  majesty  himself,  persisted  in  urging  the  ob- 
noxious proposal.  It  was  so  consonant  with  the  professions 
and  promises  of  the  king,  of  Lauderdale,  and  of  Sharpe,  it 
was  besides  required  by  the  prayers  of  the  provincial  synods, 
was  in  itself  so  reasonable,  and  was  met  by  no  objection  but 
the  supreme  rule  and  authority  of  the  primate,  that,  unless 
by  connecting  it  with  the  presbyterians — the  most  unnatu- 
ral of  all  connexions — there  was  not  the  shadow  of  plausi- 
bility in  opposing  it.  Sharpe,  wdio  identified  himself  with 
the  cause  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  wrote  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  bewailing  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  re- 
minding his  brother  primate  of  the  consequences  the  former 
disturbances  in  Scotland  produced  in  England;  and  entreat- 
ed him  by  his  owm  hazard  to  interpose  with  the  king,  and 
procure  his  majesty  to  discharge  this  convention.  Some 
such  letter  was  procured,  and  a meeting  of  the  bishops  call- 
ed at  St.  Andrews.  Ramsay,  among  the  rest,  attended  ; but 
although  one  of  his  brethren  hinted — in  no  mysterious  terms 
— at  the  danger  he  incurred  by  persisting,  he  exhibited  nei- 
ther penitence  nor  submission,  and  was  treated  by  Sharpe 
with  the  most  indecorous  rudeness.  He  could  obtain  no 
sight  of  the  royal  communication,  was  prohibited  from  be- 
ing present  at  any  of  the  discussions,  and  found  it  conveni- 
ent to  retire,  leaving  an  apologetical  letter  to  his  grace.^ 
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* “Yet  finding  it  not  fit  for  me  to  appear  at  a second  diet,  after  your  grace 
required  me  to  be  gone,  and  also  apprehending  there  may  be  hazard  for  me  any 
more  to  speak  my  mind  at  this  meeting,  which  I conclude  from  the  warning 
one  of  the  right  reverend  bishops  gave  me  yesternight : who  told  me  he  believ- 
ed my  neck  was  yuiking ; which  hazard  I have  the  more  reason  to  apprehend, 
because  I heard  it  spoken  in  the  meeting,  that  there  were  letters  from  the 
king’s  majesty,  which  your  grace  hath  showed  to  the  rest  of  the  reverend  bre- 
thren, and  kept  from  me.”  Ramsay’s  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  403 ; it  gives  a view  of  the  intolerable  insolence  of  Sharpe 
towards  those  over  whom  he  had  any  power.  To  complete  the  picture,  and 
show  him  in  his  intercourse  with  his  superiors,  I subjoin  his  letter  to  Canter- 
bury. The  applications  of  scripture  phrases  are  somewhat  strange.  “ May  it 
please  your  grace.  Albeit  I have  kept  long  silent,  and  my  correspondence  wiih 
VOL.  IV.  4<  G 
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The  meeting  found  him  guilty  of  disrespectful  conduct  to- 
wards his  metropolitan,  and  he  was  commanded  to  exchange 
his  diocese  of  Dumblane  for  the  bishopric  of  the  isles,  in  the 
archiepiscopate  of  Glasgow.  The  unfortunate  bishop,  about 
nine  months  after,  went  to  court,  where  his  enemy  had  gone 
some  time  before  him  ; and  a correspondence  took  place 
tending  to  exalt  neither  of  their  Christian  characters,  but  in 
which  Ramsay  had  a palpable  superiority,  from  being  able, 
while  repelling  the  charge  of  affection  for  presbyters,  to  re- 
tort upon  the  primate  his  own  letters,  avouching  that  pres- 
byterial  government — setting  aside  its  substantials — was^wrc 
divino.  Ramsay  was  graciously  received,  and  sent  down 
rejoicing  to  Scotland,  by  Charles,  who,  it  has  been  said,  al- 
lowed no  man  to  depart  sorrowful  from  his  presence.  But 
when  he  arrived  the  contest  recommenced;  and  as  no  case, 
however  strong,  or  on  what  side  soever  it  was,  if  it  offered 
resistance  to  despotism,  was  sustained,  the  bishop  was  under 


your  grace  hath  not  been  so  frequent  as  formerly;  yet,  like  the  son  of  Croesus, 
I must  cry  out  when  my  mother,  the  church,  is  in  hazard ; and  I believe,  if  I 
should  hold  my  peace,  the  very  stones  should  speak,  for  the  gospel  is  now  at 
stake.  We  are  assailed  not  only  by  foreigners,  our  old  enemies  the  phanatics, 
who  were  never  of  us  ; but  also,  alas  ! my  lord,  there  is  a fire  set  to  our  own 
bed  straw,  by  sons  of  our  own  bowels,  who,  viper-like,  seek  to  eat  that  which 
produced  them.  They  are  all  crying  for  a general  convocation  of  the  clergy, 
upon  no  other  account  but  to  shake  off  our  yoke,  and  break  our  bands  asun- 
der. 

“ I hope  your  grace  will  consider  your  own  hazard,  and  what  disorders  have 
followed  in  England  upon  our  distempers  in  Scotland.  When  our  neighbour’s 
house  is  on  fire,  ’tis  time  to  look  to  our  own.  Their  great  aim  and  design  is 
against  me,  who,  God  knows,  like  Paul,  have  spent  myself  in  the  service  of 
this  church,  and  am  yet  willing  to  spend  what  remains.  I believe  no  man 
can  say  I have  run  in  vain ; but  if  I be  not  supported  by  his  majesty’s  special 
favour,  through  your  grace’s  interposition,  I shall  inevitably  suffer  shipwreck ; 
and  that  were  of  no  value  upon  my  own  account,  but  1 see  through  my  side 
the  church  shall  be  wounded.  The  only  remedy  is,  to  procure  his  majesty  to 
discharge  the  convocation,  which  will  calm  the  storm,  and  quench  all  these 
malicious  designs  which  are  now  on  foot  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church. 
They  are  already  come  to  that  height  of  insolence,  that  one  Mr.  Cant,  a pres- 
byter, has  shaken  off  all  fear  of  God,  and  regard  to  his  canonical  oath,  in 
calling  me  a great  grievance  to  the  church.  My  dear  lord  and  brother,  be- 
stir yourself  in  this  affair,  and  remember  the  woe  is  pronounced  against  all 
those  who  are  at  ease  when  Zion  is  in  distress.  So  recommending  this  to 
your  care,  I am,  your  grace’s  affectionate  brother  and  faithful  servant, — St. 
Andrews.” 
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the  necessity  of  submitting,  and  the  curators  followed  his  ex-  BOOK 
ample.  Thus  the  schism  was  healed,  and  amity  and  peace 
restored  to  the  afflicted  church,  under  the  uncontrolled  au-  TTZI 

lo/o. 

thority  of  the  primate.^  Burnet,  who  was  restored  to  Glas-  He  sub- 
gow  upon  the  resignation  of  archbishop  Leighton,  did  not 
appear  in  this  dispute : he  was  engaged  in  reviving  those  co-  Burnet  re- 
ercive  measures  which  had  been  laid  aside  during  the  super- 
intendence  of  that  amiable  prelate. 

XXXVIII.  As  a specimen  of  the  administration  of  justice  at 
this  period,  I may  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  earl  of 
Argyle  enforced  a decreet  of  the  court  of  session.  He  had 
been  ordered  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  but 
the  McLeans  having  a suspension  standing  undiscussed,  and 
appearing  unwilling  to  acquiesce,  he  got  from  the  secret 
council  a commission  for  two  companies  of  highlanders,  to 
be  commanded  by  Lawyers  and  col.  Menzies,  and  a com- 
manded company  of  the  earl  of  Linlithgow’s  regiment,  with 
which  he  w^as  authorized  to  carry  fire  and  sword  wherever 
he  met  resistance  ! 

XXXIX.  With  the  persecution  of  fanatics  revived  the  pro- 
secution of  witches  ; and  numbers  of  poor  wretches  were  Witches 
burned  for  an  imaginary  compact  with  the  devil,  the  nature 
of  which,  as  they  themselves  described  it,  was  in  the  ex- 
treme ridiculous  and  absurd.  At  the  same  court  before  which 
Learmont  was  tried,  ten  poor  miserable-like  women  were 
pannelled  from  the  parishes  of  Ormiston,  Crichton,  and  Pen- 
caitland ; these  had  been  accused  by  some  who  were  burned 
a short  time  before  at  Saltpreston,  and  they,  in  turn,  w'ould 
have  accused,  had  they  been  permitted,  sundry  gentlewomen 
and  others  of  fashion,  but  the  justices  would  not  allow  them, 

“ thinking  it  either  the  product  of  malice  or  melancholy,  or 
the  devil’s  deception,  in  representing  such  persons  as  present 
who  really  were  not  there.”  They  were,  however,  permit- 
ted to  name  Mr.  Gideon  Penman,  the  deposed  minister  ol 
Crichton,  who  they  affirmed  was  constantly  present  at  their 
meetings,  and  was  generally  inquired  after  by  Satan  as  his 
chaplain  ; and  “ that  ordinarily  Mr.  Gideon  was  in  their 
rear  in  all  their  dances,  and  beat  up  those  that  were  slow.” 


* Wodrovv,  vol.  i.  p.  417,  et  seq.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
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self  occasionally  assumed  the  character  of  minister,  and  ce- 
lebrated  the  holy  communion  with  bread  like  wafers,  and 
blood  or  moss  water  for  wine  ; that  sometimes  he  transform- 
ed them  into  bees,  ravens,  and  crows,  and  carried  them  olF 
Nine  burn-  into  remote  places  ; and  upon  these  confessions  nine  of  the 
poor  creatures  were  strangled  and  burned — five  between 
Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  four  upon  Preston  muir 

XL.  Severe  as  the  proceedings  had  been  against  the  pres- 
byterians,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  satisfied  the  prelatical 
Perambu-  faction  ; and  various  committees  were  appointed  early  in  the 
rn?uees°n™t  1676  to  perambulate  the  country,  but  neither  did  they 
sufficiently  satiate  the  thirst  for  power  nor  the  desire  of  revenge  by  which 
they  were  actuated,  although  they  intercommuned  and  fined 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  The  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, of  whom  they  were  chiefly  composed,  had  some  mercy, 

* The  visions  in  the  air,  which  were  reported  to  have  been  seen  in  the  west, 
have  been  frequently  the  subject  of  ridicule ; but  what  shall  we  say  of  lord  Foun- 
tainhall — certainly  no  fanatic — who  gravely  informs  us,  “ As  for  the  rencounter 
betwixt  Mr.  Williamson,  schoolmaster  at  Couper,  (who  has  wrote  a grammar) 
and  the  Rosicrusians,  I never  trusted  it  till  I heard  it  from  his  own  son,  who 
is  present  minister  at  Kirkaldie.  He  tells  that  a stranger  came  to  Couper  and 
called  for  him  ; after  they  had  drank  a little,  and  the  reckoning  came  to  be  paid, 
he  whistled  for  spirits ; one  in  the  shape  of  a boy  came  and  gave  him  gold  in 
abundance,  no  servant  was  seen  riding  with  him  to  the  town,  nor  enter  with 
him  into  the  inn  : he  caused  his  spirits  against  next  day  bring  him  noble  greek 
wine  from  the  pope’s  cellar,  and  tell  the  freshest  news  then  at  Rome ; then 
trysted  Mr.  Williamson  at  London,  who  met  the  same  man  in  a coach  near  to 
London  Bridge,  and  who  called  on  him  by  his  name  ; he  marvelled  to  see  any 
know  him  there,  at  last  he  found  it  was  his  Rosicrusian.  He  pointed  to  a ta- 
vern, and  desired  Mr.  Williamson  to  do  him  the  favour  to  dine  with  him  at 
that  house,  whither  he  came  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  found  him  and  many  others 
of  good  fashion  there,  and  a most  splendid  magnificent  table  furnished  with  all 
the  varieties  of  delicate  meats,  where  they  were  all  served  by  spirits.  At  din- 
ner they  debated  on  the  excellency  of  being  attended  by  spirits,  and  after  din- 
ner they  proposed  to  him  to  assume  him  into  their  society,  and  make  him  par- 
ticipant of  their  happy  life ; but  among  other  conditions  and  qualifications  re- 
quisite, this  was  one,  that  they  demanded  his  abstracting  hi«  spirit  from  all  na- 
turality,  and  abandoning  and  renouncing  his  baptismal  engagements ; being 
amazed  at  this  proposal,  he  falls  a praying,, whereat  they  all  disappear  and  leave 
him  alone-  Then  he  began  to  forethink  what  would  become  of  him  if  he  were 
left  to  pay  that  vast  reckoning,  not  having  so  much  money  on  him  as  would  defray 
it — he  calls  for  the  boy,  and  asks  what  was  to  pay.  He  answered  there  was  no- 
thing to  pay,  for  they  had  done  it,  and  were  gone  about  their  affiiirsin  the  city. 
Some  said  he  was  left  in  a jakes,  but  this  relation  his  son  affirmed  to  be  truth.” 
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and  were  inclined  to  relax  a little  the  rigours  of  these  laws,  BOOK 
their  acquiescing  in  the  enactment  of  which  they  justified  by  XVI. 
alleging  that  they  had  considered  them  merely  held  out  in 
terj'orem,  but  too  cruel  ever  to  be  enforced.  It  became  there- 
fore necessary  that  the  executive  should  be  intrusted  into 
surer  hands  ; and  a committee  for  public  affairs  was  insti- 
tuted, under  whose  sanction  a more  keen,  universal,  and  un- 
remitting persecution  was  kindled.  At  the  head  of  this  com-  Committee 
mittee  stood  the  two  archbishops  and  Hatton;  the  officers  of 
State  and  law  officers  were  ex  officio  members,  and  a number 
of  noblemen  considered  most  devoted  to  Lauderdale  filled  up 
the  list ; among  whom  it  is  painful  to  observe  the  name  of 
Argyle,  although,  as  three  formed  a quorum,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  hope  that  he  seldom  acted.  They  were  nominally 
accountable  to  the  privy  council,  but  they  seldom  report- 
ed their  cruelties.  Only  what  they  chose  were  recorded  ; 
and  of  the  enormous  mass  of  injustice  they  committed,  but 
a small  portion  is  handed  down  to  perpetuate  their  infamy. 

A captain  Carstairs,  their  chief  agent  employed  to  discover 
or  create  crimes,  occasioned  one  of  the  first  and  most  flag- 
rant exercises  of  the  power  of  this  junta,  which,  at  the  same 
time  gave  rise  to  a partial  revolution  in  the  administration 
of  Scotland. 

XLi.  Mr.  James  Kirkton,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  an  outed  minister,  was  walking  unsus- 
piciously on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  when  he  was  met  by  Kirk- 
this  fellow,  accompanied  by  another  gentleman  and  a lac-  in- 
quey,  who,  accosting  him,  requested  to  speak  with  him.  As  Carstairef 
he  was  unacquainted  with  Carstairs,  he  asked  his  companion 
aside  who  he  was,  to  which  the  other  answered  by  a signi- 
ficant stare,  and  Kirkton  immediately  perceived  he  was  a 
prisoner.  Instead  of  taking  him  to  jail,  they  carried  him 
to  Carstairs’  chamber,  in  the  house  of  one  Alexander,  a 
messenger,  where  the  captain  dismissed  his  companion,  and 
in  a cautious  confused  conversation,  gave  the  minister  to  un- 
derstand, that  if  he  would  give  him  a bribe  to  be  quiet,  he 
would  let  him  off.  They  were  upon  a treaty  for  this  pur- 
pose, when  unfortunately  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  Mr. 

Kirkton’s  brother-in-law,  having  heard  of  his  treatment, 
came,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson  and  Patrick 
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Johnston,  and  calling  to  Carstairs,  asked  him  what  he  did 
with  a man  in  a dark  dungeon  alone  Mr.  Kirkton,  when 
he  heard  the  voice  of  his  friends,  broke  off  the  negotiation, 
and  demanded  that  Carstairs  should  open  the  door  to  them. 

That  will  I not,”  said  the  captain,  and  drew  a pocket  pis- 
tol. Mr.  Kirkton  seizing  his  arms,  they  struggled  and  fell ; 
and  Carstairs,  being  the  weaker  of  the  two,  was  rolled  into 
a corner.  Meanwhile,  the  gentlemen  without,  hearing  the 
cry  of  murder,  burst  open  the  door,  and  separated  the  wrest- 
lers, but  without  any  personal  violence  offered  to  Carstairs. 
No  sooner  was  Mr.  Kirkton  and  his  friends  gone,  than  the 
captain  and  his  associates,  who  had  by  this  time  returned, 
went  directly  to  Hatton,  and  informed  him  of  what  had  tak- 
en place.  He  instantly  summoned  the  lords  of  council — so 
hurriedly  that  they  rose  from  dinner — and  represented  to 
them  that  their  authorized  officer  having  seized  a fanatic  mi- 
nister, a tumult  had  been  raised  in  the  town,  and  he  violently 
taken  from  them.  Upon  the  strictest  inquiry,  however,  no- 
thing like  a tumult  could  be  discovered  ; and  Kirkton  hav- 
ing informed  his  friends  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  that  it 
was  a villainous  attempt  to  extort  money  from  him,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Jerviswood,  the  council  was  of  opinion  the 
best  way  would  be  to  pass  it  over.  But  Sharpe  told  them, 
unless  Carstairs  were  encouraged,  and  such  men  as  Baillie 
made  an  example  of,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  per-r 
son  would  ever  follow  the  ungracious  business  of  searching 
out  fanatics.  The  council,  overawed  by  the  archbishop,  as- 
sented, and  an  indictment  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  against 
Mr.  Baillie  for  rescuing  Mr.  Kirkton,  deforcing  an  officer, 
and  being  concerned  in  a riot. 

xLii.  Carstairs  had  showed  no  warrant,  nor  did  he  pretend 
that  he  had  any,  when  he  inveigled  Mr.  Kirkton  into  his 
room,  nor  when  Mr.  Baillie  set  him  free ; but  on  the  day 
of  trial  he  produced  one,  which  Sharpe  had  forged,  and  an- 
tedated to  answer  the  occasion.  Upon  this  false  document 
Jerviswood  was  convicted,  fined  in  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  should  pay  it ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  four  months  confinement,  upon  a hint 
that  even  the  court  was  ashamed  of  such  proceedings,  that 
he  was  liberated.  Stevenson  and  Johnston  were  handed 
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over  to  the  committee  for  public  affairs,  by  whom  they  also  BOOK 
were  fined  and  imprisoned ; but  not  being  men  of  such  im- 
portance,  a seasonable  present  of  a pipe  of  wine  to  Hatton,  1675. 
and  a parcel  of  fine  lace  for  his  lady,  obtained  their  liberty 
w’ithin  two  months.  Hatton  improved  this  business,  to  get 
rid  of  all  who  did  not  readily  succumb  to  him  in  the  council, 
by  representing  those  who  withstood  this  iniquitous  sentence 
as  unfriendly  to  government.  Hamilton,  Dundonald,  and 
Dumfries  w'ere  removed  from  their  seats,  and  Kincardine, 
one  of  Lauderdale’s  staunchest  supporters,  was  dismissed  Hamilton, 
from  the  secretaryship,  as  favouring  the  fanatics,  notwith- 
standing  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which  he  had  defended  council. 
Lauderdale  in  the  late  parliament ; but  Mackenzie  attributes 
the  fate  of  the  latter  to  the  intrigues  of  Athole,  now  a mar- 
quis, and  the  duchess,  who  was  anxious  to  marry  her  daugh- 
ter to  Athole’s  eldest  son. 

xLiii.  The  spirit  of  tyranny  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  Not 
content  with  driving  their  victims  into  banishment,  the  sa- 
tellites of  despotism  are  ever  unwilling  that  they  should 
find  that  freedom  abroad  they  contended  for  at  home.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  Scottish  council,  Charles  charged  his 
ambassador  to  make  application  to  the  Stat'es-general,  in  the 
year  1670,  that  they  should  order  the  exiles  to  leave  their 
territories ; but  the  States  generously  refused  compliance 
with  the  invidious  mandate,  and  declared  that  they  would 
not  be  accessory  to  the  infliction  of  a double  punishment 
upon  men  who  had  already  suffered  exile  from  their  coun- 
try.* He  now  again  made  a similar  demand  ; and  by  a let-  Charles  de- 
ter required  that  the  States-general  should  cause  colonel  mauds  the 
Wallace,  who  had  fought  at  Pentland,  Mr.  Robert  M‘Ward,  nSTcfor- 
and  Mr.  John  Brown,  ministers,  to  move  from  their  terri-  der  certain 
tories,  as  persons  guilty  of  lese-majesty  against  the  king  of 
Great  Britain ; to  which  he  affirmed  they  were  bound  by 
an  article  in  a treaty  between  the  two  countries.  This  ap- 
plication, which  had  been  instigated  by  the  avarice  of  an  in- 
dividual,i*  the  States  again  refused.  They  were  satisfied 

• Notices  of  colonel  Wallace,  Sic. 

■f  One  Henry  Wilkie  it  appears  was  the  instigator,  who,  having  been  placed 
by  the  king  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  factory  at  Campvere,  was  displeased 
because  many  of  his  countrymen,  with  the  view  of  enjoying  the  ministry  of 
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that  by  the  treaty  they  were  not  bound  to  remove  the  minis- 
ters ; and  they  instructed  their  ambassador  in  England  to 
make  a representation  to  that  effect,  and  require  a copy  of 
the  sentence  by  which  they  were  now  declared  rebels.  But 
the  demand  was  reiterated ; sir  William  Temple  repaired  to 
the  Hague  to  urge  compliance,  and  rather  than  risk  a quar- 
rel with  Britain,  they  judged  it  prudent  to  yield  ; yet  at  the 
same  time  they  expressed  great  reluctance  to  take  this  step, 
and  their  conviction  that  it  was  irregular.  ‘‘We  are  will- 
ing,” say  they  in  a letter  to  the  king,  of  January  22,  “ to 
testify  how  sensible  we  are  of  the  honour  of  your  friendship 
and  good-will,  and  that  we  prefer  it  to  all  other  considera- 
tions; assuring  your  majesty  that  we  will  not  fail  to  cause 
the  said  M‘Ward,  Brown,  and  Wallis  to  depart  within  the 
time  mentioned  in  the  treaties  from  the  bounds  of  this  coun» 
try.  We  find  ourselves,  however,  obliged  to  represent  to 
your  majesty,  that  we  believe  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
obligation  of  the  treaties  is  reciprocal ; and  that  according 
to  the  laws  of  this  country  we  cannot  by  our  letters  declare 
any  person  fugitive  or  a rebel,  unless  he  has  been  recognised 
as  such  by  a sentence  or  judgment  of  the  ordinary  criminal 
court  of  justice  ; and  that  your  majesty  could  not  pay  any 
regard  to  any  letters  of  ours  making  a similar  declaration, 
unless  accompanied  by  such  sentence  or  judgment.  And  as 
thus  we  cannot  require  of  your  majesty  to  remove  any  one 
from  your  kingdoms  as  a rebel  or  fugitive  on  a simple  de- 
claration [unless  so  accompanied]  made  by  our  letters  : so 
we  assure  ourselves,  sir,  that  your  majesty  will  not  in  future 
require  us  by  simple  letters  to  remove  any  person  from  our 
territories  before  he  be  declared  a fugitive  or  rebel,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  your 
majesty.”  And  in  their  resolution,  the  States-general  ex- 
press not  only  their  regret  but  the  high  esteem  they  had  for 
the  character  of  the  exiles : “ It  is  found  good,”  are  the  ex- 
pressions, “ hereby  to  declare,  that  although  the  foresaid 
three  Scotsmen  have  not  only  not  behaved  and  comported 

Messrs.  M‘Ward  and  Brown,  repaired  to  Botterdam,  and  brought  their  ship- 
ping there  in  preference  to  Campvere,  by  which  means  his  salary  was  im- 
paired. 
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themselves  otherwise  than  as  good  and  faithful  citizens  of 
these  states,  but  have  also  given  many  indubitable  proofs 
of  their  zeal  and  affection  for  the  advancement  of  the  truth, 
which  their  high  mightinesses  have  seen  with  pleasure,  and 
could  have  wished  that  they  could  have  continued  to  live 
here  in  peace  and  security.  Considering  the  risk  they  run, 
however,”  they  add,  ‘‘  and  considering  wdth  what  pressing 
earnestness  his  majesty  has  repeatedly  insisted,  by  three 
several  missives,  and  verbally,  through  his  envoy  extraordi- 
nary, and  with  great  reason  apprehending  a breach  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  these  states,  as  sir  [William]  Tem- 
ple has  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  in  terms  that  can- 
not be  mistaken — they  feel  themselves  necessitated,  in  order 
to  obviate  so  great  an  evil  at  this  conjuncture,  to  cause  the 
foresaid  three  Scotsmen  withdraw  from  this  country ; and 
that  consequently  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  foresaid  James 
Wallace,  Robert  M‘Ward,  and  John  Brown,  in  order  tha 
they  may  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  their  high  mightenesses  in  having  their  property  dis- 
posed of.” 

xLiv.  As  long  as  the  Hamilton  party  had  any  power,  or 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  opposition  in  the  council,  Lau- 
derdale, afraid  of  a junction  between  that  faction  and  the 
presbyterians,  had  allowed  the  lord  president  Stair,  and 
Murray  of  Glendoick,  to  make  secret  promises  to  the  latter 
of  greater  indulgence;  and  his  duchess,  who  also  expressed 
herself  favourably  respecting  them,  was  openly  reported  to 
have  received  large  sums  of  money  to  procure  her  protec- 
tion. But  now,  when  all  dread  from  that  quarter  had  ceas- 
ed, he  was  threatened  with  more  serious  attacks  from  the 
episcopalians — who  never  gave  him  credit  for  being  at  heart 
attached  to  their  cause — which  forced  him  to  break  off  all 
intercourse  with  them,  and  adopt  harsher  measures  than  per- 
haps he  otherwise  might  have  done,  in  order  to  clear  him- 
self from  the  dangerous  imputations  of  retaining  any  kind- 
ness for  his  former  friends,  or  feeling  any  compassion  for 
their  present  sufferings.*  Sharpe — whose  inveteracy  to  the 

* “ October,  1677. — Whence  all  this  favour  came  to  the  nonconformists 
seemed  strange  to  some.  It  was  a politique  of  my  lord  duke  of  Lauderdale 
and  his  dutchesse  to  render  himself  gracious  and  acceptable  to  the  hearts  of 
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he  had  done  it — excited  the  fears  of  the  English  bishops  by 
1677.  his  representations  of  the  rebellious  state  of  Scotland,  which 
he  attributed  to  the  indulgence  Lauderdale  had  shown  to 
the  fanatics,  and  their  reliance  upon  his  support.  The  Eng- 
lish bishops  influenced  the  king,  and  the  duke  could  only 
Devotes^  show  his  sincerity  by  returning  to  Scotland,  and  devoting 
the  episco-  himself  to  the  service  of  the  prelates,  the  minister  of  whose 
pal  party,  vengeance  he  from  this  time  unreservedly  became.  His  jour- 
ney was  hastened  by  the  duchess,  who,  having  failed  in  her 
matrimonial  treaties  for  her  daughters,  was  anxious  to  com- 
mence new  projects  for  their  disposal ; and  at  Berwick  the 
His  arrival  confluence  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  nobility  to  of- 
laml.^°  ’ fer  their  respects,  announced  to  him  the  universality  of  his 
influence,  and  their  servility. 

XLV.  Power  founded  upon  a nation’s  will  may  occasion- 
ally be  despotic  with  impunity — -it  may  venture  upon  acts  at 
which  the  fiercest  tyrant  would  tremble;  but  a rule  which 


the  peoplcy  and  regain  his  lost  credit,  which  undoubtedly  was  a cause  that 
made  him  listen  and  give  eare  to  an  indulgence  and  accommodation  with  the 
presbyterians,  for  he  was  serious  in  it,  and  did  it  not  merely  to  cajole  and  gull 
them  ; the  carriers  on  of  it  were,  the  president,  Argyle,  Melville,  and  Arnis- 
ston,  with  James  Stewart  and  the  ministers  of  that  party,  who  were  allowed 
freely  to  come  to  Edinburgh.  They  offered  to  raise  L.  15,000  Sterling  pre- 
sently for  my  lord  Lauderdale’s  service,  and  to  continue  the  elections,  so  that 
in  a parliament  he  should  cause  a subsidy ; and  the  president  got  a ratification 
of  what  he  pleased,  provided  their  indulgence  were  secured  to  them  by  act  of 
parliament,  so  that  it  might  not  be  the  next  day  recalled.  All  their  proposi- 
tions my  lord  Lauderdale  quickly  embraced  ; but  when  they  came  to  explain 
the  way  how  they  would  effectuate  all  this,  he  could  not  comprehend  it  so 
weel  wheirupon  it  stood.  The  bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  this  to  strike 
into  the  very  vitals  of  their  occupation,  and  Diana’s  shrynes,  they  to  counter- 
balance resolve  to  ply  and  fix  as  firm  as  they  are  able  to  get  his  majesty’s  su- 
premacy in  spiritual  matters  so  qualified,  that  the  king  may  give  way  to  erect 
a court  of  by  commission  again,  in  which  they  may  act  by  themselves  against 
all  recusants.  It  is  like  if  this  were  granted  them  it  might  prove  a very  ready 
means  to  break  their  neck. 

“ At  last  my  lord  Lauderdale,  at  the  secret  council  of  the  9th  October, 
publictly  disowned  that  ever  there  had  been  a treaty  or  capitulation  between 
him  and  the  nonconformists,  leist  the  rumour  thereof  might  prejudge  him  in 
the  affections  of  the  English  clergy : and  it  was  reported  that  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews  had  writ  of  it  to  Canterburry  and  Morley  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  they  had  applied  to  his  majestie,  who  wrote  peremptorily  to  my  lord  Lau- 
derdale to  desist.” — Fount ainhaJl's  MS, 
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runs  counter  to  the  inclinations  of  a people,  even  if  mode-  BOOK 
rate,  is  always  unhappy,  and  never  secure.  Unfortunately 
for  mankind  this  is  a truth  which,  however  self-evident  to  1677. 
others,  can  never  be  made  plain  to  the  understandings  of  those 
most  nearly  interested  in  its  application  ,*  and  the  more  re- 
pugnant to  the  affections  of  the  community  any  government 
is,  the  more  in  general  does  it  strive  by  force  to  uphold  its 
domination.  The  government  of  Scotland  at  this  date  was  New  seve- 
in  direct  opposition  to  four-fifths  of  the  population,  and  its 
measures  were  proportionably  severe.  Conventicles  multi- 
plied in  number,  and  increased  in  audacity ; for  the  presby- 
terians,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  relief  from  Lauder- 
dale, had  now  no  alternative  other  than  unqualified  submis- 
sion or  self-defence.  They  chose  the  latter.  The  armed 
attendants  became  more  formidable,  as  the  council  set  prices 
on  the  heads  of  their  most  esteemed  ministers ; and  the  at- 
tempts to  seize  them,  and  forcibly  disperse  their  congrega- 
tions, had  not  unfrequently  occasioned  resistance  and  blood- 
shed ; nor  was  it  practicable  for  the  myrmidons  of  the  com- 
mittee to  lay  hold  of  the  more  zealous  of  the  preachers — the 
particular  objects  of  their  vengeance — proscribed  under  the 
denomination  of  ‘‘  arch  rebels.”  A new,  more  extensive,  and 
more  iniquitous  plan  was  therefore  adopted.  A proclama- 
tion  was  emitted  by  the  council  [August  2,]  requiring  all  the  proclaimed 
landed  proprietors,  heritors,  road  setters,  and  life- renters,  to 
enter  into  a bond  that  neither  they  nor  their  families,  nor 
their  tenants,  nor  their  families,  nor  servants,  should  desert 
the  parish  church,  or  be  present  at  any  house  or  field  con- 
venticles, receive  or  support  any  outed  minister  or  any  in- 
tercommuned  person.^ 

XLvi.  When  the  bond  was  promulgated  in  the  west  coun- 
try, where  conventicles  were  most  frequent,  it  excited  uni- 
versal alarm ; not  only  among  those  who  were  friendly,  but 
even  among  those  who  were  inimical  to  presbyterianism. 

The  impracticability  of  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  answer- 
ing for  every  individual  on  his  estate,  who  might  either  acci- 
dentally, or  through  the  malicious  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  be 

* Mackenzie,  321.  Kii’kton,  373.  Fountainhall  MS.  in  the  Advocates' 

Library. 
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present  at  any  meeting,  or  talk  with  any  intercornmuned  per- 
son— when  nearly  seventeen  thousand  persons  in  these  dis- 
tricts were  in  that  state — struck  the  supporters  of  govern- 
ment themselves  as  so  preposterous,  that  they  called  county 
meetings,  and  represented  to  the  council  the  illegality  as  well 
as  the  impossibility  of  carrying  their  injunctions  into  effect. 

XLvii.  Such  opposition  induced  the  committee  for  public 
affairs  to  pause ; and  sir  George  Mackenzie — who  had  ob- 
tained the  king’s  advocateship  in  the  room  of  sir  John  Nis- 
bet,  dismissed,  for  refusing  to  lend  the  duchess  of  Lauderdale 
some  money — claims  the  merit  of  having  proposed  to  sus- 
pend the  imposition  of  the  bond,  but  rigidly  to  exact  the 
fines,  as  what  would  have  as  beneficial  a tendency,  and  re- 
move all  complaints  of  illegality.  But  this  apparent  mode- 
ration was  of  very  short  continuance ; and  an  unlucky  inci- 
dent, highly  exaggerated,  was  seized  upon  as  a pretext  for 
resorting  to  a more  desperate  expedient  than  any  hitherto 
attempted.  Carstairs,  the  spy,  in  following  his  less  infamous 
occupation  of  public  oppressor,  had  excited  very  general 
execration.  By  his  low  and  brutal  cruelty,  he  had  forced 
lady  Colville,  wdio  was  greatly  respected,  to  abandon  her 
nouse,  and  take  refuge  in  the  hills,  with  no  covert  but  hea- 
ven, in  an  inclement  season  ; and  scouring  the  country  with 
a party  of  horse,  without  any  authority  except  the  arch- 
bishop’s w^arrant,  had  been  guilty  of  many  acts  of  rapacity 
and  disorder.  Coming  suddenly  with  his  party  upon  a house 
where  a number  of  heritors  who  were  intercornmuned,  had 
assembled,  without  exchanging  words  one  of  the  ruffians  fired 
upon  a gentleman,  who  happened  to  be  standing  at  the  door 
unarmed,  and  the  others  followed  the  example  by  firing  in 
at  the  windows.  The  inmates  instantly  returned  the  salu- 
tation by  issuing  from  the  house ; and  vigorously  attacking 
the  captain  and  his  band,  forced  them  to  a precipitate  flight, 
leaving  the  first  assailant  wounded,  who  afterwards  recover- 
ed. Carstairs  immediately  sent  an  account  of  his  repulse  to 
the  council ; and  the  primate — whose  officer  had  been  dis- 
graced—enraged  at  the  affront,  the  affair  was  represented 
as  of  the  most  serious  description — a forcible  resisting  of 
lawful  authority,  and  a high  act  of  rebellion.* 

* Mackenzie’s  Historv  SSR  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  453. 
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XLViii.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  explain  the  connex-  BOOK 
ion  between  this  accidental  tumult,  and  the  meetings  to 
hear  sermon  on  the  hills,  or  woods  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr  ; but  1077. 
during  the  affected  alarm  which  it  occasioned,  a letter  was 
dispatched  from  the  council,  desiring  the  earls  of  Glencairn 
and  Dundonald,  and  lord  Ross,  to  convene  the  heritors  of  Order 
these  shires  to  deliberate  upon,  and  take  some  effectual 
course  for  quieting  these  shires;  and  announcing  that,  in  of  Ben- 
case  of  failure,  they  were  fully  resolved  to  repress  by  force 
all  factious  proceedings,  without  respect  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  heritors,  who  would  then  be  considered  as  involved  in 
such  a degree  of  guilt,  as  would  allow  the  greatest  degree 
of  severity  to  be  used  against  that  county.  A numerous 
meeting  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  two  shires  took  place  at  Ir- 
vine ; and  their  unanimous  resolutions,  while  they  announce 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  proposed  an  easy  and  certain  cure  for 
conventicles.  They  declared  that  it  was  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  their  power  to  prevent  them  ; but,  that  it  was  their  Their  re- 
humble opinion,  from  former  experience,  that  the  toleration 
of  presbyterians  was  the  only  proper  expedient  to  settle  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  put  an  end  to  these 
meetings  ; nor  had  there  ever  upon  any  of  these  occasions 
been  apy  expressions  of  disloyalty  heard  either  in  the  pray- 
ers or  in  the  sermons  of  the  preachers. 

XLix.  Before  these  judicious  resolutions  arrived,  the 
council  had  determined  on  other  measures,  which  false  and 
malicious  fabrications  were  employed  to  justify.  Upon 
some  informations  of  growing  disorders  and  insolencies  in  Council  de- 
the  western  shires,  it  was  ordered  in  a meeting  of  Council, 

[Nov.  l.J  that  a proclamation  should  be  drawn  up  in  case  highland- 
of  an  insurrection,  and  the  nearest  highlanders  ordered  to 
meet  at  Stirling  so  soon  as  it  should  be  issued  ; and,  in  the 
mean  time,  letters  were  to  be  written  to  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  to  have  their  tenants  and  vassals  ready  at  a call. 

It  was  further  ordered,  that 'arms  and' ammunition  should 
be  sent  to  Stirling,  and  another  body  of  forces  collected  at  ' - 
Falkirk.  The  opinion  of  the  western  heritors  ’ could  never 
have  been  asked  with  the  least  intention  that  it  should  have 
had  any  influence  upon  the  determination  of  the  council;  it 
was,  however,  used  as  an  evidence  of  its  propriety ; and 
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Lauderdale  himself,  although  he  afterwards  defended,  is  said 
at  first  to  have  been  shocked  at  the  proposal  for  introducing 
the  savage  mountaineers  in  time  of  profound  peace,  into  the 
most  fertile  and  wealthy  districts  of  the  west ; to  the  exem- 
plary conduct  and  general  information  of  whose  inhabitants 
both  episcopalian  and  presbyterian  writers  bear  ample  tes- 
timony. The  unanimity  of  the  council  in  adopting  such  a 
horrible  outrage  as  this,  merely  for  the  introduction  of  pre- 
lacy, is  accounted  for  by  a manoeuvre  of  Lauderdale,  who 
had  prevailed  upon  all  the  officers  of  state,  who  used  for- 
merly to  hold  their  commissions  during  life,  to  surrender 
them  into  his  majesty’s  hands,  and  receive  them  again  dur- 
ing pleasure.  So  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any 
assembly  constituted  more  completely  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  despotism,  or  the  mandates  of  prelates  who  were  its  chief 
instruments. 

L.  Before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  introduction  of 
the  “ highland  host”  and  their  operations,  I shall  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  council  by  a circumstance  which  oc- 
curred about  the  same  time ; and  which  involving  a com- 
plicated charge  of  falsehood,  perfidy,  and  dishonour  against 
the  government,  excited  throughout  the  country  strong 
feelings  of  indignation,  and  provoked  reprisals  upon  the 
life  of  the  primate,  whose  violation  of  the  securities  of  pub- 
lic faith  precluded  all  possibility  of  mercy  at  the  hand  of 
any  future  assassin — the  mock  trial  and  execution  of  Mit- 
chell : it  cannot  even  now  be  read  without  a mixture  of 
abhorrence  and  disgust.  Mitchell,  after  his  attempt  up- 
on archbishop  Sharpe,  had  resided  abroad  for  some  time; 
but  when,  as  he  conceived,  all  danger  was  over,  return- 
ed to  Scotland,  and  married  a woman,  the  owner  of  a 
small  shop  not  far  distant  from  Sharpe’s  city  residence. 
In  passing  occasionally,  the  primate  had  observed  him  look- 
ing earnestly  at  him,  which  attracted  his  notice,  and  upon 
a closer  inspection,  he  thought  he  had  the  appearance  of 
the  person  who  had  fired  at  him,  and  procured  him  to  be 
arrested.  When  taken,  a pistol  loaded  with  three  bullets 
was  found  upon  him,  which  confirmed  the  archbishop’s 
suspicion,  but  afforded  no  proof  of  his  guilt.  Anxious, 
however,  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
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extent  of  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  the  BOOK 
archbishop  swore  by  the  living  God  to  obtain  his  pardon  if 
he  would  confess.  At  his  examination  before  the  privy  1577”' 
council,  the  commissioner,  chancellor,  treasurers-depute, 
and  the  other  members  assured  him,  in  the  most  sacred  man- 
ner, that  his  life  should  be  preserved  if  he  made  an  ingenu- 
ous confession.  On  these  pledges  of  public  faith,  he  ac-  Deluded 
knowledged  his  attempt  to  assassinate  the  primate,  but  ex-  fessionby”a 
culpated  the  whole  party  with  whom  he  usually  acted  from  promise  of 
the  smallest  knowledge  or  accession  to  the  design,  which  he 
had  only  communicated  to  one  person,  then  dead. 

i.i.  Disappointed  at  the  insignificance  of  the  discovery,  the 
council  transferred  him  to  the  justiciary,  with  secret  instruc-  Transfef- 

tions  to  punish  him  by  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  and  for- 

* , 1*1  11  1 01  justiciary, 

feiture  of  his  estate ; but  the  judge,  who  hated  oharpe,  gave 

him  a hint  to  confess  nothing,  unless  his  limbs  were  secured 

as  well  as  his  life,  and  he  retracted  at  the  bar  the  confession  Betracts 

he  had  made.  As  there  was  no  other  proof  that  could  be 

brought,  he  was  remitted  to  prison,  and  an  act  of  council 

recording  the  promise,  but  retracting  it,  as  he  had  refused 

to  renew  his  confession,  was  passed,  in  the  hope  they  might 

be  able  to  procure  other  evidence  for  his  conviction  ; finding 

this  impracticable  two  years  after,  [1676]  he  was  brought 

before  the  court  by  order  of  the  justiciary — who  probably 

thought  two  years  confinement  in  irons  would  have  subdued  Again 

his  spirit — and  examined  respecting  his  connexion  with  the 

rising  at  Pentland  ten  years  before.  On  his  refusal  to  an-  court— re- 

swer  the  ensnaring  questions  directly  to  his  own  ruin,  lord 

^ ^ ^ SVVGF  rG« 

Hatton,  according  to  the  base  custom  of  these  horrible  times,  specting 
when  judges  assisted  king’s  counsel  in  insulting  the  accused 
and  brow-beating  the  witnesses,  told  him  he  was  one  of  the 
most  arrogant  cheats,  liars,  and  rogues  he  had  ever  known, 
and  the  president  threatened  him  with  torture. 

Lii.  At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  court,  he  was  interro- 
gated whether  he  would  acknowledge  his  confession  ; and  the  Threaten, 
judge,  pointing  to  the  boots,  said,  “ Sir,  you  see  what  is  upon 
the  table,  I will  try  what  they  can  do.”  Mitchell  intrepidly 
replied,  that  he  had  been  now  two  full  years  in  prison,  and 
more  than  one  in  bolts  and  fetters,  which  to  him  had  been 
more  intolerable  than  many  deaths,  had  he  been  capable  of 
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suffering  them  ; this  he  had  been  enabled  to  endure  with  pa- 
tience, and  hoped  he  would  also  be  sustained  under  what- 
ever torments  they  might  inflict.  “ But,  my  lord,”  he  add- 
ed, “ I confess  by  torture  you  may  cause  me  to  blaspheme 
God,  as  Saul  compelled  the  saints ; you  may  compel  me  to 
speak  amiss  of  your  lordships,  or  to  call  myself  a thief,  a 
murderer,  a witch,  a warlock,  or  whatever  you  choose,  and 
then  pannel  me  upon  it ; but  if  you  shall,  my  lord,  put  me 
to  it,  I here  protest  before  God  and  your  lordships,  that  no- 
thing extorted  from  me  by  torture  shall  be  made  use  of 
against  me  in  judgment,  or  have  the  force  of  legal  proof 
against  myself  or  any  other  person.  Now,  to  be  plain  with 
you,  my  lords,  I am  so  much  of  a Christian,  that  whatever 
your  lordships  shall  legally  prove  against  me,  if  it  be  a truth 
I shall  not  deny  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I am  so  much  of 
a man  and  a Scottishman,  that  I never  held  myself  obliged  by 
the  law  of  God,  nature,  or  the  nation,  to  become  mine  own 
accuser.” 

Liii.  To  this  forcible  appeal  the  only  answer  was,  he 
hath  the  devil’s  logic ;”  and  they  proceeded  to  what,  without 
any  violation  of  language,  may  be  truly  designated  an  infer- 
nal retort.  When  the  pannel’s  leg  was  laid  in  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  pain  began  to  grow  intense,  in  the  midst  of  his 
anguish  he  addressed  his  tormentors  in  language  that  would 
have  softened  hearts  of  ordinary  mould.  My  lords,  not 
knowing  but  this  torture  may  end  my  life,  I beseech  you  to 

duct  under  remember  that  he  who  showeth  no  mercy  shall  have  iudir- 
the  torture.  i i t ^ i 

ment  without  mercy.  Jbor  my  own  part,  my  lords,  I freely 
and  from  my  heart  forgive  you  who  are  judges,  and  the  men 
who  are  appointed  to  go  about  this  horrid  work,  and  those 
who  are  sadating  their  eyes  in  beholding.  I do  intreat  that 
God  may  never  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  any  of  you,  as  I beg 
that  God,  for  his  Son,  Christ’s  sake,  may  be  pleased  to  blot 
out  my  sin  and  mine  iniquity.”  The  strokes  of  the  execution- 
er being  redoubled,  he  fainted ; and  the  lords  gave  up  the 
hopeless  task  of  forcing  a confession. 

Liv.  Mitchell  continued  from  this  period  close  prisoner  in 
Sent  to  the  Edinburgh  jail  another  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  dun- 
Bass.  geon  on  the  Bass,  to  undergo,  if  possible,  more  unwhole- 
some and  rigorous  confinement.  Here  he  lay  unregarded 
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till  the  month  of  October,  this  year,  when,  judging  from  the 
date,  the  affair  of  Carstairs  seems  to  have  recalled  him  to 
the  revengeful  recollection  of  the  primate,  and  the  lord  ad- 
vocate was  ordered  by  the  council  to  proceed  criminally 
against  him.  But  it  was  not  till  Lauderdale  had  returned 
from  court,  and  the  highland  host  were  in  motion,  that  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  January  7,  1678. 

LV.  This  trial,  which  lord  Fountainhall  says  was  one  of 
the  most  solemn  which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  for  ane 
hundred  years,  lasted  four  days,  and  made  a wonderful 
noise  in  the  country.  Primrose,  who  was  lord  register,  had 
been  witness  to  the  promise  of  life  made  by  the  council,  w^as 
lord  justice-general,*  sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  had  been 
the  pannefs  advocate  before,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  was  the  public  prosecutor,  and  drew  the  indictment ; 
but  the  jury  w^as  ane  assyse  of  souldiers  under  the  king’s 
pay,  and  others  who,  as  they  imagined,  would  be  clear  to 
condemn  him.”'j'  The  accusation  was  restricted  to  the  at- 
tempt upon  the  archbishop,  and  the  law  that  reached  him 
was  the  statute  against  invading  and  preserving  of  counsel- 
lors, 4 act  16  par.  Jac.  VI.  1600,  not  then  in  force.J  After 
a long  and  ingenious  debate,  in  which  sir  George  Lock- 
hart for  the  defendant  displayed  great  learning  and  ability, 
the  court  decided  that  the  confession  of  the  prisoner,  ac- 
knowledged by  him  in  presence  of  the  high  commissioner 
and  lords  of  privy  council,  was  judicial,  and  could  not  be 
retracted ; but,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
it  being  alleged  to  have  been  emitted  upon  a promise  or 
assurance  of  impunity  of  life  and  limb,  that  promise,  if 
proved,  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  prisoner. 

* “ The  lady  Lauderdale  finding  the  register’s  place  one  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive places  within  the  kingdome,  hade  thought  good  to  remove  him  [s  r Archi- 
bald Primrose,]  from  the  office  of  register,  and  put  sir  Thomas  Murray,  a 
friend  of  her  own,  in  the  office ; and  he  hade  indeed  the  name  of  the  office,  but 
she  hade  from  him  the  profits  of  the  place.”  ‘-'But  to  stop  sir  Archibald’s 
mouth  they  bestowed  upon  him  the  office  of  justice-general,  and  sore  against 
his  heart.”  Kirkton,  p.  383. 

f Fountainhall’s  MSS. 

+ This  act  “ v/as  only  made  ad  terrorem,  and  in  desuetude,  and  never  prac- 
tised as  to  the  pain  of  death  ; for  otherwise  conatus  sine  effectu  consummato  nun- 
quam  punitur  capitallitei  — Fountainhall  MSS. 
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Excepting  Mitchell’s  own  confession  there  was  no  other 
evidence  of  his  wounding  or  pursuing  a prelate  or  a privy 
councillor,  and  this  he  had  retracted  unless  the  promise  of 
life  were  also  admitted.  To  establish  it,  Rothes,  lord  chan  - 
cellor, was  examined,  and  swore  that  he  heard  the  panne! 
make  the  confession  without  any  promise  from  him,  nor  did 
he  ever  use  such  words  as  upon  his  life,  honour,  and  repu- 
tation, he  would  secure  the  pannel’s  life.  When  he  had 
done,  Mitchell  earnestly  entreated  him  to  remember  the 
honour  of  the  family  of  Rothes,  and  to  mind  that  he  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  Jacobe,  man  ! confess,  and,  as 
I am  chancellor  of  Scotland,  ye  shall  be  safe  in  life  and 
limb.”  Rothes  replied  not  by  a denial,  but  said  he  hoped 
his  reputation  was  not  yet  so  low  as  that  what  he  said,  ei- 
ther there  or  elsewhere,  would  be  credited,  since  he  had 
sworn.  Mitchell  reaffirmed  his  assertion,  and  the  other  was 
silent.  Hatton  and  Lauderdale  also  swore  that  no  promise 
or  assurance  of  life  was  ever  made  ; that  the  pannel  never 
sought,  nor  was  it  ever  offered.  Sharpe  made  oath  that 
he  never  either  gave  assurance  or  gave  warrant  to  any  to 
give  it ; and  that  he  made  no  promise  to  Nicoll  Somervell 
other  than  that  it  were  best  to  make  a free  confession ; — but 
so  low  was  he  fallen,  that  even  his  oath  did  not  obtain  credit 
with  his  own  party. ^ The  presiding  judge  had,  to  be  re- 
venged on  Lauderdale,  furnished  the  pannel’s  advocates  with 
a surreptitious  copy  of  the  act  of  council  in  which  the  assur- 
ances were  contained.  This  they  produced  and  read  after 


• The  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  this  trial  are  atrocious  beyond  exam- 
ple. Primrose  boasted  to  his  friends,  that  if  Lauderdale  had  made  him  lose 
his  place,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him  lose  his  soul  by  his  perjury.  Kirk- 
ton,  p.  SSL  The  archbishop  on  oath  likewise  denies  any  promise  of  life,  say- 
ing it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  remissions.  Nicoll  Somervell,  the  agent, 
and  brother-ill- law  to  the  pannel,  boldly  contradicted  him,  and  bid  him  remem- 
ber such 'and  such  tyraes  and  words,  and  seemed  to  make  his  narration  very 
probable.  The  archbishop  fell  in  a mighty  chaff  and  passion,  exceeding  unbe- 
coming'his  station,  and  the  circumstances  he  was  then  stated  in,  and  fell  a 
scolding  before' thousands  of  onlookers.  Nicoll  yielded  in  nothing;  and,  af- 
ter the  bishop  had  swome,  he  cried  out  that  upon  his  salvation  what  he 
had  afhrjned  was  true — which  was  to  accuse  the  archbish^  of  downright  per- 
jurie  ; but  it  was  overlooked  because  justo  dolori  temperari  non  poterat ; and 
the  misfortune  was,  that  few  there  but  believed  Nicoll  better  than  the  archbi- 
shop. Eountainhall’s  MSS. 
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the  public  prosecutor  had  declared  his  evidence  closed  ; and  COOK 
demanded  that  the  registers  of  the  council  proceedings  which  XVL 
were  lying  in  the  next  chamber,  or  an  extract  by  the  clerk, 
might  be  allowed  to  the  pannel ; for,  as  the  court  had  found 
the  pannel’s  confession  judicial,  the  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cil must  also  be  considered  as  judicial,  and  open  to  exami- 
nation ; that  where  the  one  was  admitted  the  other  could  not 
possibly  be  refused.  But  Lauderdale,  although  there  as  a Extract 
witness,  furiously  interposed.  He  said  the  books  of  council 
contained  the  secrets  of  the  king,  and  could  not  be  produced,  eords  re- 
nor  was  it  to  be  endured  that  an  accusation  of  perjury  should  fused, 
be  brought  against  four  of  his  majesty’s  privy  councillors. 

A majority  of  the  judges,  overawed  by  the  presence  of  their 
master,  refused  to  allow  the  productions  required,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  pannel  was  too  late  in  making  his  applica- 
tion, and  that  the  truth  of  the  narrative  contained  in  the  copy, 
insinuating  that  there  was  an  assurance,  was  contradicted  by 
the  deposition  of  his  majesty’s  council.^  His  majesty’s  ad- 
vocate then  addressed  the  jury  for  the  prosecution.  Sir 
George  Lockhart  refused  to  speak  for  Mitchell,  being  un- 
willing, says  sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  offend  Lauderdale; 
probably  perceiving  it  would  be  uselessly  incurring  his  dis- 
pleasure, or  disdaining,  after  such  flagrant  injustice,  to  coun- 
tenance any  further  the  nefarious  proceedings  by  the  mock- 
ery of  a reply. 

* The  act  of  council,  which  stands  recorded  as  a memorial  for  ever  of  the 
perjury  of  the  primate,  high  commissioner,  chancellor,  and  depute  treasurer  of 
Scotland,  thus  narrates  the  fact : Mr.  James  Mitchell  “ refused  that  he  was 
the  person  who  made  the  said  attempt,  until,  having  retired  with  one  of  the 
said  committee,  he  did  confess,  upon  his  knees,  he  was  the  person,  upon  as- 
surances given  him  by  one  of  the  committee  as  to  his  life,  who  had  warrants 
from  the  lord  commissioner  and  secret  council  to  give  the  same,  and  thereafter 
[he]  did  freely  confess  so.”  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie’s fairness  and  candour  as  a historian  by  the  manner  in  which  he  justi- 
fies the  court’s  refusal  to  allow  this  act  to  be  read.  “ His  advocates  desiring 
that  the  act  of  council  might  be  read  for  proving  their  exculpation,  that  was 
justly  refused,  because  no  man  can  make  use  of  both  writ  and  witnesses.”  He 
then  adds,  “and  the  truth  was,  that  the  act  of  council  being  posterior  to  the 
confession,  could  not  prove  that  the  confession  was  emitted  upon  promise  of 
life History  of  Scotland,  p.  328.  as  if  the  solemn  narration  of  a fact,  given 
by  the  persons  concerned,  after  the  fact  had  taken  place,  could  not  prove  it. 

Did  this  acute  lawyer  think  that  a prophetical  glimpse  at  the  transaction  would 
have  been  more  veracious  testimony  ? 
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i.vi.  As  soon  as  the  court  rose,  the  lords  went  to  the  coun- 
cil chamber  and  inspected  the  records,  and  each,  as  is  usual 
in  cases  of  detected  villany,  endeavoured  to  shift  the  blame 
from  himself.  Rothes  pretended  he  signed,  as  president, 
whatever  the  clerk  of  the  council  wrote ; the  clerk,  to  shift 
the  blame  from  himself  without  accusing  the  council,  averred 
that  he  copied  it  from  a scroll  of  Nisbet,  who  was  now  out 
of  place  ; and  it  was  in  agitation  to  fine  him  severely  for  the 
imposition ; but  he  procured  the  evidence  of  nine  council- 
lors, and  several  letters  in  Hatton,  Lauderdale’s  brother’s 
hand-writing,  which  put  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  The 
duke  was  now  inclined  to  reprieve  the  unfortunate  man,  but 
Sharpe  insisted  that  to  spare  such  an  assassin  was  to  endan- 
ger his  life.  Then,”  said  Lauderdale,  with  an  impious 
and  barbarous  sarcasm,  “let  him  glorify  God  in  the  Grass- 
market.”  He  was  accordingly  executed  in  the  Grassmar- 
ket ; but  the  general  interest  his  trial  had  excited,  and  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  met  his  fate,  did  not  tend  to  avert 
that  of  the  archbishop.* 

LVii.  Whoever  originated  the  monstrous  plan  of  letting 
loose  the  highland  savages  on  the  peaceable  counties  of  the 
west,  it  was  completed,  arranged,  and  approved  at  court,  to 
which  Lauderdale  was  invited  in  the  month  of  October. 
Charles  had  no  one  feeling  in  common  with  his  people, 
whose  interest  he  considered  as  opposed  to  his  owm  ; he 
would  rather  have  been  the  pensioned  minion  of  France, 
and  despotic  at  home,  than  the  greatest  monarch  of  Europe, 
with  his  domestic  government  limited  bv  the  constitutional 
restrictions  necessary  in  a land  of  freedom.  But  so  faithless 
was  his  character  that  not  even  Lewis  could  trust  him  ; and 
the  wages  of  his  baseness  were  irregularly  paid.  Upon  some 
such  occasion  of  disgust,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  attempt 
the  generosity  of  his  people  to  sooth  whom,  before  he 
called  a meeting  of  parliament,  he  married  his  niece  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Holland,  and 
seemingly  agreed  to  such  measures  as  were  calculated  to  re- 
strain the  unlimited  ambition  of  the  French  king,  then  the 


* Fountainhall’s  MS  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  514/,  ef  seq.  Kirktori,  381.  Naph- 
tali,  appendix.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  176.  State  Trials,  vol-  ii. 
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general  object  of  dread.  But  while  he  was  thus  endeavoiir- 
ino;  to  delude  the  English,  and  obtain  better  and  more  regu- 
lar  payments  from  France,  he  was  projecting  the  diabolical 
plan  of  exciting  his  Scottish  subjects  to  rebel,  in  order  to 
have  a pretext  for  keeping  up  a standing  army.  Laying 
hold  of  a rhetorical  expression  in  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
styled  conventicles  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,  the  king  wrote 
down,  [December  11th,  1677,]  approving  of  and  giving  his 
hearty  thanks  to  the  council  for  their  care  in  watchingf  over 
the  welfare  of  the  people  ! informing  them  that  he  had  or- 
dered some  of  his  English  forces  to  march  north,  and  his 
Irish  troops  to  hold  themselves  prepared  to  cross,  and  placed 
both  under  their  orders  ; he  required  them  to  call  into  ac- 
tion all  the  standing  forces  of  the  country,  to  bring  in  the 
highlanders,  to  place  garrisons  wherever  they  thought  pro- 
per, to  embody  the  militia,  and  to  summon,  if  necessary,  all 
the  fencible  men  in  the  kingdom,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  “ to 
attend  our  host  under  pain  of  treason,”  to  march  into  the 
shires  and  places  infested  with  rebellious  practices  ; to  dis- 
arm all  they  should  think  necessary ; to  secure  all  horses 
above  a certain  value,  and  to  force  the  heritors  and  liferent- 
ers  to  give  bond  for  their  tenants  and  all  who  lived  upon 
their  lands  that  they  would  not  frequent  conventicles  : — the 
tenants  and  masters  of  families  to  give,  when  required,  bond 
for  those  under  them,  and  every  parish  and  heritor  the  like 
surety  that  no  conventicles  should  be  kept  within  any  part 
of  the  parish  ; those  who  refused  were  to  be  punished  by 
free  quartering,  fining,  imprisonment,  transportation,  or  such 
other  penalties  as  they  should  think  fit.  The  reason  assign- 
ed for  this  frantic  mandate  was  worthy  of  its  tenor  : “ We 
are  fully  resolved  to  maintain,  preserve,  and  defend  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  in  that  our  kingdom  as  it  is  now 
established  by  law.” 

Lviii.  It  would  be  insulting  the  reader  to  notice  or  to 
answer  the  arguments  by  wTich  the  prelatical  party  endea- 
voured to  justify  the  enforcement  of  this  bond,  which  they 
styled  a merciful  measure ; although  some  writers  in  our 
own  day  have  attempted  extenuating  the  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  government,  because  the  people  of  these  counties, 
by  prudently  remaining  quiet,  did  not  incur  indiscriminate 
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massacre.  That  such  was  not  the  case  cannot  be  imputed 
to  any  leniency  in  the  Scottish  council,  who  in  the  commis- 
sion for  raising  the  highlanders,  granted  a previous  indem- 
nity for  all  maimings  or  murders  of  which  they  might  be 
guilty,  evidently  with  a view  that  the  w'estern  counties  v/ould 
be  provoked  to  resist.  A general  rendezvous  of  the  forces 
was  appointed  at  Stirling  on  the  24th  of  January,  1678  ; up- 
wards of  8000  men,  under  their  chiefs,  the  marquis  of 
Athole,  the  earls  of  Mar,  Moray,  Caithness,  Perth,  Airly, 
and  Strathmore,  came  down  from  the  hills.  They  were 
there  joined  by  the  regular  troops  under  Linlithgow,  and 
thence,  preceded  by  a train  of  artillery,  marched  westward, 
taking  free  quarters,  and  treating  the  whole  district  as  an 
enemy’s  country. 

Lix.  They  were  accompanied  by  a committee  of  the  privy 
council,  entrusted  with  exorbitant  powers,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  bond,  disarming  the  inhabitants,  and  lay- 
ing waste  the  country.  Their  instructions  were,  after  or- 
dering all  the  principal  proprietors  to  meet  them  at  Glas- 
gow', to  proceed  to  Ayr,  and  commence  their  operations  by 
collecting  all  military  weapons  and  accoutrements  in  that 
shire,  as  well  those  belonging  to  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  servants,  as  those  which  the  militia  of  the  shire  had 
been,  by  a previous  act  of  parliament,  ordered  to  procure  ; 
and  when  the  county  was  rendered  incapable  of  resistance, 
the  more  obnoxious  parts  of  their  commission  were  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  As  soon  as  Ayr  was  reduced,  La- 
nark, Renfrew,  and  Kirkcudbright  were  to  be  subjected  to 
similar  treatment. 

LX.  Wherever  the  forces  went,  to  the  surprise  of  their 
officers,  who  were  not  let  into  the  secret,  they  saw  no  appear- 
ance of  disorder  or  disturbance;  all  was  tranquil;  the  peo- 
ple following  their  usual  occupations,  except  in  Glasgow, 
where  the  silence  of  a private  fast,  held  in  prospect  of  the 
threatened  calamity,  threw  a deeper  gloom  over  the  face 
of  the  population.  On  their  march,  however,  they  pressed 
for  their  use  every  horse  indiscriminately,  without  regard 
to  the  inconvenience  or  damage  they  occasioned,  by  inter- 
rupting agricultural  labour ; and  the  natural  rapacity  of  an 
uncultivated  banditti  was  encouraged  rather  than  repressed 
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by  their  leaders.*  While  the  council  sat  at  Glasgow,  they  BOOK 

spread  themselves  in  various  directions  over  the  country  ; 

and  as  every  article  of  household  convenience  was  an  ac-  , 

''  At  Glas- 

quisition  to  a highlander,  their  depredations  extended  to  gow. 

pots  and  pans,  gridirons,  and  other  meaner  utensils.  Tra- 
vellers were  stopped  upon  the  highways,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  stripped  of  their  stockings  and  shoes,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  wearing  apparel,  for  which  their  kilted  visitors 
happened  to  take  a fancy. 

Lxi.  The  country  vras  amazed  at  such  a visitation  ; yet 
although  their  sufferings  were  severe,  and  they  were  exposed 
to  the  worst  excesses  which  a brutal  soldiery  are  wont  to 
exercise  in  a conquered  country,  they  were  so  generally  Peaceable 
convinced  of  its  bein^  the  intention  of  government  to  ex-  submission 
cite  them  to  insurrection,  that,  with  a patience  perhaps  pie. 
unparalleled  in  history,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  des- 
poiled of  their  property,  imprisoned,  abused,  and  tortured, 
without  affording  their  oppressors  the  smallest  occasion  for 
accusing  them  of  any  crime,  unless  that  of  a rooted  aversion 
to  prelacy  ,*  of  which  such  apostles,  and  such  methods  of  in- 
struction, were  not  very  likely  to  render  them  more  enam- 
oured. 

Lxii.  As  the  barbarians  in  general  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  understood  the  value  of  a shilling  fully  better 
than  that  of  a signature,  their  exactions  were  pretty  impar- 
tially levied,  as  well  as  on  those  who  took  as  on  those  who 
refused  the  bond.  The  gentlemen  who  perceived  that  sub- 
scription did  not  insure  safety,  as  it  could  not  protect  them.  The  bond 

refused  the  bond  : and  were  supported  in  their  refusal  bv  the  resisted-— 

' ^ ^ * representa- 

chief  nobility,  who  repeatedly  represented  to  the  council  and  tions  to  the 
the  committee  the  illegality  of  enforcing  a deed  for  which 
they  had  no  act  of  parliament,  and  the  ruin  which  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  such  conduct.  Lauderdale,  who  Lauder- 
must  have  perceived  the  force  and  the  propriety  of  their  dale’s  furi- 
complaints,  would  not  admit  a deputation  into  his  presence; 

* Wodrow  gives  an  account  of  their  furniture.  They  had  no  small  store 
of  ammunition ; four  field-pieces,  vast  numbers  of  spades,  shovels,  and  mat.- 
tocks,  good  store  of  iron  shackles,  thumb-locks  to  make  examinations  with. 

Sic.  Sic.  vol.  i.  p.  467. 
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and,  instead  of  hearkening  to  a rational  proposal  of  their 
becoming  bound  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  conventicles, 
he  bared  his  arm,  and,  in  a paroxysm  of  fury,  swore  by  Je- 
hovah he  would  make  them  enter  into  the  bond. 

Lxiii.  A proclamation  then  followed,  forbidding  all  land- 
lords or  masters  to  receive  upon  their  estate,  or  into  their 
employment,  tenants  or  servants  who  had  not  taken  the 
bond  ; which  was  follow'ed  by  another,  forbidding  the  har- 
bourino:  or  resettinfj  of  either  tenants  or  cottars  who  refused 
it  when  tendered.  Still  the  recusants  stood  out,  when  an 
expedient  was  fallen  upon  of  more  extensive  oppression  than 
even  the  bond.  In  cases  where  individuals  are  at  variance, 
and  the  one  fears  personal  danger  from  the  other,  he  may, 
by  an  application  upon  oath  to  a magistrate,  obtain  a writ 
of  lawburrows,  obliging  his  opponent  to  give  security  that 
he  shall  keep  the  peace ; and  this  writ,  which  may  occasion- 
ally be  necessary  and  useful  in  private  life,  by  a strange 
perversion  of  law,  was  rendered  the  means  of  subjecting 
the  whole  of  a county  to  the  charge  of  rebellion.  A writ 
of  lawburrows  was  most  preposterously  issued  at  the  suit 
of  the  king  against  his  subjects,  requiring  ail  such  of  whose 
peaceableness  he  doubted,  to  secure  the  peace  for  them- 
selves, wives,  children,  and  tenants,  in  terms  of  the  bond, 
under  the  penalty  of  double  their  yearly  rents,  and  whatever 
other  punishment  the  council  might  inflict ; and,  at  the  same 
time,  ordering  them  to  enter  these  bonds  within  six  days 
after  the  charge,  under  pain  of  rebellion.  The  opposition 
to  this  new  species  of  legal  persecution  was  more  open  and 
loud  than  any  that  had  yet  occurred  ; so  much  so,  that  on 
St.  Valentine’s,  day,  among  a party  of  the  council,  they  chang- 
ed the  pastime,  and,  instead  of  drawing  for  mistresses,  they 
drew  for  estates,  anticipating  a fruitful  harvest  of  confisca- 
tions ; nor  could  they  conceal  their  chagrin,  when  a reported 
rising  turned  out  to  be  unfounded. 

Lxiv.  The  unruly  conduct  of ‘The  host”  kept  pace  with 
the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  council,  till  the  exorbitant  out- 
rages of  both  wrought  a temporary  cure.  The  sums  levied 
in  the  west  have  never  been  accurately  ascertained,  nor  was 
it  possible  to  compute  the  total  loss,  so  much  more  being 
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destroyed  than  was  taken  away.*  But  when  the  united  voice  BOOK 
of  the  country  became  too  clamorous  to  be  longer  resisted,  XVI. 
and  the  highlanders  were  marched  back  to  their  mountains,  i678. 
their  retreat  was  like  that  of  an  army  returning  from  vie- 

•/  o host  with* 

tory  and  laden  with  spoil ; they  had  seized  the  best  horses  drawn, 
in  the  country  to  carry  off*  their  plunder  collected  from  the 
merchant’s  shops  and  gentlemen’s  houses,  consisting  of  whole 
webs  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  beds,  bed-clothes,  carpets, 
men  and  women’s  wearing  apparel,  portable  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture  ; and,  in  some  cases,  when  it  had  not  been 
carefully  secreted,  the  family  plate.  Their  more  wary  chiefs 
had  sent  away  their  share  of  the  spoil  in  hard  cash  and  in 
more  unsuspected  conveyances ; the  earls  of  Airly  and  Strath- 
more were  accused  of  having  remitted  great  quantities  of 
money  to  the  highlands,  rather  in  bags  than  in  purses,  which 
escaped  safe,  while  some  of  the  more  ponderous  packages  of 
their  retainers  were  detained  and  restored.“[* 

Lxv.  At  first,  when  the  council  determined  upon  passing 
the  bond,  and  bringing  down  the  highlanders,  they  issued  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  to 
leave  the  country,  dreading  the  effect  their  representations  Precau. 

might  have  upon  the  king  and  the  people  of  England  ; when 

^ ^ ^ ^ * o ^ prevent  rcw 

the  highlanders  were  withdrawn,  and  the  lawburrows  were  presenta- 
pressed  with  redoubled  severity,  a new  proclamation  was 
published,  forbidding  all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  approach  ceedings 
the  capital.  Thus  cut  off  from  any  prospect  of  relief,  or 
having  their  grievances  heard,  the  earl  of  Cassilis,  who  in- 
herited the  spirit  of  the  pupil  of  Buchanan,  submitted  to 
necessity ; but,  with  the  dignified  repugnance  of  a freeman 
who  was  wronged,  he  did  not  submit  in  silence ; he  asserted 
the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  and  by  an  avowal  of  hisdisap- 

• Ayr  alone,  of  which  Wodrow  has  given  a rough  calculation,  and  which  he 
states  as  far  under  the  real  amount,  lost  L.  16,660,  18s.  8d.  sterling,  or  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  Scots,  vol.  i.  489. 

')'  The  students  in  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  some  youths  in  the  town, 
stopped  the  bridge,  the  river  being  high,  against  two  thousand  of  them,  neither 
did  they  permit  them  to  pass  till  they  delivered  the  spoil  they  carried  with 
them,  and  only  forty  were  allowed  to  cross  at  once,  who  were  conveyed  out  at 
the  west  port,  and  not  suffered  to  go  through  the  town.  “ The  custom-house 
was  nearly  filled  with  pots,  pans,  bed-clothes,  wearing  clothes,  rug  coats,  gray 
cloaks,  and  the  like.”  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  480. 
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probation,  called  down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  junta. 
For  some  time  he  stood  alone,  and  his  example  remains  to 
show  how  much  of  public  utility  may  be  called  into  action  by 
the  unfactious  resistance  of  one  nobleman  of  irreproachable 
character.  Having  declined  to  take  the  bond  or  comply 
with  the  letters  of  lawburrows,  he  had  in  consequence  been 
denounced  rebel ; and,  to  avoid  being  apprehended,  sought 
refuge  at  court.  Through  the  duke  of  Monmouth  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  royal  ear,  and,  with  a freedom 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  remark  in  an  age  of  abasement,  he 
boldly  told  his  sovereign  the  truth.  In  our  day,  the  self- 
devotion  of  the  act  cannot  be  appreciated,  nor  are  we  fit  to 
judge  of  its  noble  intrepidity  ’without  conveying  ourselves 
back  in  imagination  to  the  time  when  the  law  of  leasing  was 
in  full  force.  He  gave  in,  in  writing,  (and  put  his  name  to 
the  paper)  a candid  and  dispassionate  relation  of  the  mi- 
series that  afflicted  his  country ; and  although  he  had  suf- 
fered himself  to  a degree  that  might  have  vindicated  the 
utmost  asperity  of  language,  his  letter  was  distinguished  by 
an  equanimity  of  tone  which  compelled  attention,  and  defied 
recrimination. 

Lxvi.  Emboldened  by  his  success,  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
accompanied  by  about  sixteen  noblemen,  and  upwards  of 
forty  gentlemen,  also  violated  the  prohibition,  and  went  to 
London  ; and  the  council,  alarmed  at  these  symptoms  of 
serious  opposition,  dispatched  two  of  their  number,  the  earl 
of  Moray  and  lord  Colington,  with  a letter  to  the  king,  so- 
liciting the  royal  approbation  for  their  proceedings.  This 
his  majesty  readily  granted,  but  he  could  not  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  complaints  of  his  discontented  Scottish  subjects,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  been  joined  by  Athole  and  Perth,  noble- 
men who  commanded  in  the  highland  host.  But  their  re- 
presentation had  greater  effect  in  another  quarter ; they  ani- 
mated the  exertions  of  the  English  parliament  then  sitting, 
who  saw  in  the  establishment  of  tyranny  in  Scotland  a yoke 
wreathing  for  their  own  necLs ; and  they  repeated  their  pe- 
tition for  the  dismission  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  from  his 
majesty’s  councils,  and  expressed  their  abhorrence  at  the 
procedure  of  the  Scottish  government.  Charles,  unable  to 
resist  the  united  voice  of  both  nations,  although  he  retained 
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his  favourlle  servant,  wrote  to  the  Scottish  council — “ That 
he  had  considered  the  representations  made  to  him  by  some 
of  his  subjects  anent  the  late  methods  with  the  west  country, 
with  the  answers  and  replies,  which  so  fortified  the  repre- 
sentations, that  he  resolved  to  hear  and  consider  things  fully ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  commanded  that  the  lawburrows  be 
suspended  till  his  further  pleasure  should  be  sent,  and  that 
all  the  forces  except  his  own  guards  should  be  disbanded.”* 

Lxvii.  The  Scottish  council,  who  expected  that  Cassilis 
would  have  been  sent  down  to  take  his  trial,  and  the  other 
lords  dismissed  in  disgrace,  were  sorely  astonished  and  hum- 
bled when  they  received  the  royal  mandate,  and  instantly 
sent  off  sir  George  Mackenzie  with  instructions  to  inform 
the  king  of  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  noblemen’s  in- 
terference in  the  fanatical  quarrel,  when  all  the  chief  gentry 
in  Scotland  between  sixteen  and  sixty  were  ready  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  government,  and  to  have  entirely  disarmed 
the  discontented  shires.  After  his  arrival,  Charles  was,  with 
much  entreaty,  though  strongly  reluctant,  persuaded  to  ad- 
mit to  a hearing  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  other  nobi- 
lity, whose  numbers  bad  been  greatly  weakened  by  deser- 
tion during  their  long  stay,  as  the  frequent  delays  had  ex- 
hausted both  their  patience  and  their  purses. 

Lxviii.  When  at  length  they  were  permitted  to  state  their 
complaints  in  presence  of  the  cabinet  council,  their  contempt 
for  royal  authority,  in  leaving  the  kingdom,  in  opposition  to 
a proclamation  requiring  them  to  remain  at  their  posts  and 
assist  in  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  was  urged. 
Against  this,  they  pleaded  their  privilege  to  approach  the 
throne,  a privilege  which  the  Scottish  nobility  had  ever  en- 
joyed without  restraint,  now  more  necessary  than  ever  by  the 
distance  of  the  king  from  his  ancient  kingdom.  “ The  king- 
dom,” they  said,  so  far  from  being  disturbed,  had  only  been 
rendered  turbulent  by  government  themselves.  In  a time  of 
profound  repose,  a host  of  barbarians  had  been  introduced  to 
press  illegal  bonds,  and  to  exercise  all  the  atrocities  of  war  in 
the  midst  of  peace ; and  they,  despairing  to  obtain  any  redress, 
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* Representations,  replies,  &c.  published  in  separate  pamphlets,  1678.  Ad- 
vocates’ Library.  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  509.  and  Appendix,  vol.  i.  Burnet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  189.  Kirkton,  393. 
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or  being  allowed  to  pursue  measures  which,  in  their  opinion, 
would  have  preserved,  and  would  still  restore  tranquillity  to 
their  distracted  country,  represented  as  disloyal,  only  by  the 
foulest  calumny,  had  now  repaired  to  the  royal  presence  as 
their  best  refuge,  and  implored  from  his  majesty’s  justice 
more  lenient  and  legal  treatment.”  The  Scottish  councillors 
represented  “that  they  had  repeatedly  desired  the  noblemen 
in  the  turbulent  districts  to  put  down  the  conventicles,  de- 
signated by  act  of  parliament  rendezvouses  of  rebellion  ; but 
that  they  having  refused  to  do  this,  they  had  accepted  of 
the  offers  of  more  loyal  subjects,  whose  vassals  had  been  in- 
troduced for  a short  time,  and  had  conducted  themselves  with 
exemplary  moderation.  That  their  own  proceedings  were 
favourable  to  the  landlord,  and  ameliorated  the  law,  giving 
him  his  choice  to  prevent  these  rebellious  meetings,  to  dis- 
perse them  when  assembled,  to  turn  out  his  tenants,  or  de- 
liver them  over  to  punishment,  if  guilty,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  reasonable.”  The  noblemen  reiterated  the 
real  enormities  of  the  case,  and  requested  only  for  their 
countrymen  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  king  appear- 
ed softened,  and  spoke  kindly  to  them.  His  request,  how- 
ever, that  their  grievances  might  be  given  to  him  in  writing, 
discovered  his  deceit.  When  they  asked  for  security  that 
the  paper  would  not  be  used  against  them,  he  offered  them 
the  word  of  a prince,  the  value  of  which  they  were  too  much 
acquainted  with  to  accept.  Before  they  compeared,  indeed, 
the  king  told  them  he  was  certainly  assured  that  a rebellion 
was  projected  in  Scotland,  but  he  would  take  care  that  the 
actors  in  it  should  be  the  sufferers.  When  about  to  re- 
tire, the  duke  of  Hamilton,  kneeling,  requested  the  honour 
of  his  royal  hand ; but  Charles  declined,  and  pettishly  put- 
ting both  behind  his  back,  lest  the  duke  should  snatch  a 
kiss,  remained  in  this  dignified  posture  till  he  broke  up  the 
meeting.  Three  days  after,  he  justified  all  their  suspicions, 
by  writing  a letter — the  third,  and  bearing  marks  of  be- 
ing his  owi;i  composition — to  the  council,  thanking  them  for 
all  their  conduct,  and  assuring  them  of  his  protection,  and 
severely  reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  the  complaining  noble- 
men. 

Lxix.  There  is  an  elasticity  in  the  human  mind,  until  fi- 
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nally  broken  by  oppression,  that  causes  man  in  all  his  strug-  BOOK 
gles  with  tyranny,  spring  into  action  with  renovated  vigour, 
the  moment  some  temporary  removal  of  pressure  gives  him  1676. 
any  partial  freedom  or  hope  of  eventual  success.  No  soon-  ^e^p^resby- 
er  was  the  highland  host  removed,  and  the  concessions  ofteriansre- 
the  court  known,  than  the  presbyterians,  supposing — for  by  ’ 
some  fatality  they  continued  to  imagine  the  king  deceived 
but  not  depraved — that  now  when  the  truth  had  been  told 
his  majesty,  he  would  relax  those  severities  they  believed 
he  never  approved,  and  extend  his  indulgence,  began  more 
zealously  to  hold  conventicles  throughout  the  different  Conventi- 
counties  of  Scotland  : and  even  those  parts  which  had  not 
before  been  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  field 
preaching,  became  noted  for  remarkable  and  multitudinous 
meetings.  Nor  was  the  disappointment  of  the  prelatical  Fearsofthe 
party  less  active.  They  averred  that  when  the  troops  were 
withdrawn,  they  might  depart  from  their  parishes ; and  the 
bishop  of  Galloway  complained  “ that  it  was  marvellous  to 
observe  shoals  of  highlanders  in  their  trews,  and  many 
bare-legged,  flocking  to  Methven,  Gask,  or  Tippermuir,  to 
propagate  the  mischief  of  the  good  old  cause ; and  it  was  no 
small  discouragement  for  good  men,  that  a shire  formerly  so 
orderly  and  obedient  as  that  of  Perth  should  become  schis- 
matical.”* 

Lxx.  Information  of  all  these  occurrences  was  assiduous- 
ly transmitted  by  the  prelates  to  the  king  ; who,  as  he 
had  unwillingly  consented  to  the  reduction  of  the  armvj 
was  happy  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  raising  new 
forces.  An  order  to  this  effect  was  transmitted  to  the  coun- 
cil ; -and  Lauderdale— who  probably  suggested  the  idea — Lauderdale 
summoned  a convention  of  estates  during  the  absence  of  his  yention  of* 
opponents,  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies.  The  estates, 
royal  approbation  of  his  measures  so  frequently  and  hearti- 
ly expressed,  enabled  him  to  secure  a majority  among  the 
nobility  who  remained,  and  at  the  elections  of  the  commis- 
sioners, such  as  to  preclude  any  efforts  of  the  other  party 
on  their  return.  His  majesty’s  letter,  expressive  of  the 
great  kindness  he  bore  his  ancient  kingdom,  and  his  watch- 

* Law’s  Memorialls,  p.  138.  I merely  quote  this  writer  as  to  public  facts 
well  known,  otherwise  the  memorials  are  of  poor  authority. 
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fulness  over  all  its  concerns,  and  recommending  to  them  to 
persist  for  its  defence,  at  a time  when  these  dangerous  field 
conventicles  were  growino*  in  their  numbers  and  insolencies, 
was  met  by  expressions  of  the  most  ardent  loyalty.  The 
troops  were  voted,  5000  foot  and  500  horse,  and  the  sum 
of  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  Scots  granted  for 
their  support,  to  be  raised  in  five  years,  by  a cess  of  five 
months  yearly,  payable  at  two  terms,  or  fifteen  hmidred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  each  half  year.  But  as  this  sup- 
ply was  furnished  only  in  respect  to  the  present  exigent, 
so  they  promised  it  ‘‘  should  not  lessen  their  forwardness  in 
appearing  universally  betwixt  sixty  and  sixteen  with  great 
alacrity  and  cheerfulness  whenever  his  majesty  should  call 
upon  them  for  their  assistance  : — for  his  goodness  had  left 
them  nothing  else  than  to  bless  God  for  a king,  w'ho,  like 
God,  never  used  his  power  but  to  do  good  The  admi- 
nistration of  Lauderdale  was  approved  of  in  a style  of  the 
same  fulsome  adulation,  which  exposed  the  assembly  to  me- 
rited contempt  abroad,  as  its  subsidy  did  it  to  abhorrence  at 
home,  among  those  who  knew  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
would  be  expended  in  the  pay  of  the  members  or  their  rela- 
tives who  expected  commissions  in  the  proposed  militia.^ 
Lxxi.  But  the  cess  gave  rise  to  a dispute  among  the  pres- 
byterians  more  injurious  to  their  cause  than  all  the  persecu- 
tion they  had  hitherto  suffered,  as  it  divided  those  of  sincere 
uncorrupted  principle,  who  till  then  had  continued  united. 
The  money  to  be  levied  by  the  act  was  directly  stated  to 
be  levied  for  the  sole  purpose  of  suppressing  conventicles. 
To  suppress  conventicles,  in  the  general  opinion  of  the 
presbyterians,  was  to  suppress  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ; 
and  a question  was  started,  how  far  it  was  consistent  with 
their  duty  as  Christians  to  contribute  in  any  direct  way  to 
the  suppression  of  truth ; which  they  did  as  effectually  by 
supplying  money  to  support  those  who  were  to  fight  against 
it,  as  by  taking  arms  themselves.  Some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  among  them  were  for  the  more  peace- 
able course  ; — to  pay  the  cess,  and  as  it  was  forcibly  taken, 
this — they  argued — could  never  imply  voluntary  approba- 
tion, which  alone  constituted  crime  ; especially  as  resistanc*- 

* Scottish  Acts,  vol.  viii.  p.  230. 
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would  only  afford  a legal  pretext  for  the  collectors  exer-  BOOK 
cising  greater  rigour,  and  exacting  as  much  as  would  raise  XVI. 

and  maintain  two  armies.  Those  who  had  accepted  the  in-  1678. 

dulgence  supported  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  younger  Of  the 
men — whose  zeal  was  animated  by  the  first  deeds  of  the  Scot- 
tish  reformers,  and  the  successful  resistance  of  the  fathers 
of  the  covenant,  without  adverting  to  the  difference  of 
the  times,  saw  nothing  but  ruin  and  guilt  in  submission — 
objected  to  payment  of  the  cess,  as  an  active  concurring  with 
the  persecutors ; and  concluded  that  it  was  better  in  a good 
cause  to  suffer  than  to  sin.  In  this  they  were  backed  by 
the  banished  in  Holland,  who — -like  all  exiles — prone  to 
the  strongest  measure,  were  perhaps  more  swayed  by  their 
passions  than  their  prudence.  A third  class  proposed  to  of  the  mid- 
pay the  cess,  under  protest  that  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  ^ikmen. 
of  maintaining  the  soldiers,  but  in  compliance  with  the 
Lord’s  injunction,  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s.  These  last  were  considered  worse  than  the  for- 
mer, because  they  perverted  scripture.  Would  our  Saviour, 
it  was  asked,  have  wrought  a miracle  to  pay  cess,  if  the  col- 
lector had  demanded  it  for  the  support  of  idol  worship  and 
the  suppression  of  the  cause  of  God  ? The  question  seems 
to  have  extinguished  the  middlemen ; but  the  disunion  be- 
tween the  others  proved  fatal  to  the  rising  at  Bothwell.^ 

Lxxii.  We  turn  with  horror  from  the  tale  of  untaught 
illiterate  Africans  torn  from  their  country,  and  sent  to  la- 
bour in  the  West  Indies,  in  a climate  somewhat  similar  to 
their  own,  and  frequently  to  encounter  less  hardships  than 
they  would  have  done  in  their  native  soil,  where  slavery  still 
exists  in  its  most  horri^l  form ; but  in  Scotland  during  this  Prisoners 
year,  sixty-seven  respectable  members  of  society — some  of  shipped  to 
them  ministers,  the  generality  householders,  and  however  indiSTs^ 
strange,  too,  some  writers — were  shipped  at  Leith,  to  be  slaves, 
transported  to  the  Indies  by  Ralph  Williamson  of  London, 
to  be  there  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage ; whose  only 
crime  it  was,  that  they  preferred  the  presbyterian  to  the 
episcopalian  mode  of  worship. 

Lxxiii.  Severities  were  now  increasing.  Whenever  any  go- 

* Hind  let  Loose,  p.  709,  et  seq.  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  528.  Kirkton, 
p.  393.  Law’s  Memorialls,  p.  1 1 1 
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vernment  in  a country  heretofore  free,  exceeds  the  proper 
boundaries  of  law,  it  becomes  the  most  intolerable  of  all 
tyrannies.  Necessarily  suspicious  and  revengeful,  it  confers 
no  safety,  and  admits  of  no  repose : it  augments  its  rigours 
if  ineffectually  resisted,  or  its  caprice  if  implicitly  obeyed. 
Not  only  were  all  conventicles  hunted  down,  but  those 
“ suspected  of  being  suspected”  were  liable  to  punishment.* 
Tales  narrated  by  sufferers  themselves  may  sometimes  be 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  being  overcharged,  but  the  instruc- 
tions sent  by  authority  admit  of  no  such  doubt ; especially 
when  their  execution  is  insured  by  motives  at  once  of  terror 
and  of  gain.  In  addition  to  the  usual  public  officers  in  the 
courts — sheriffs  and  their  deputes — the  committee  for  pub- 
lic affairs  procured,  by  an  act  of  prorogation,  the  erection  of 
a new  officer,  an  additional  sheriff-depute,f  to  be  nominated 
by  themselves,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  executing  the  law 
against  the  withdrawers  from  public  ordinances,  keepers  of 

* It  is  impossible,  in  reading  the  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  committee 
for  public  affairs  in  Scotland,  not  to  recall  to  our  recollection  the  proceedings 
of  an  equally  execrable  committee,  the  committee  of  public  safety,  established 
in  Paris  during  the  French  revolution.  So  nearly  do  extremes  meet,  that  the 
fanatical  atheists  of  the  one  might  almost  be  accused  of  having  copied  the  apos- 
tate prelates  of  the  other,  could  we  suppose  Danton  and  his  associates,  who  in- 
stituted that  terrific  tribunal,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  dark  and  bloody 
period  of  episcopal  ascendency  in  Scotland  ! Yet  the  prelatists  in  one  respect 
deserve  the  palm — they  shared  the  fines  and  confiscations  among  themselves 
and  their  agents. 

The  following  were  the  powers  given  to  the  soldiery — “ Whereas  by  the  late 
act  of  council  January  28,  warrant  is  given  to  officers  and  soldiers  to  dissipate 
conventicles,  and  seize  preachers  and  other  persons  thereat;  and  seeing  it  may 
be  presumed,  where  any  number  of  persons  are  found  together  in  the  fields  near 
to  the  place  before  or  after  conventicles  have  been  kept,  that  they  have  been 
going  to  or  coming  from  conventicles,  that  orders  be  given  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  for  seizing  and  securing  such  persons  [as  prisoners]  going  to  or  com- 
ing from  conventicles,  upon  the  day  of  the  keeping  thereof,  until  they  give 
bond  or  mark  themselves  under  particular  penalties,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  persons,  that  they  shall  live  orderly,  keep  their  own  parish  kirks,  and  not 
go  to  conventicles  thereafter,  or  appear  before  the  council  at  a certain  day.” — 
Council  records,  quoted  by  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

f They,  were  termed  sheriff  bailie-depute.  The  sheriffs  had  legally  the  right 
of  naming  their  own  deputes,  but  they  were  suspected  of  not  being  sufficiently 
violent,  and  their  deputes  shared  in  the  suspicion.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
for  the  prelates  to  have  creatures  of  their  own,  who  would  rigidly  execute  the 
acts  of  council,  and  rather  exceed  than  alleviate  their  instructions ; and  the 
crown  assumed  the  nomination. 
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conventicles,  and  persons  guilty  of  disorderly  baptisms  and  BOOK 
marriages,  or  holding  intercourse  with  intercommuned  fu-  XVI. 
gitives  or  ministers — and  with  powers  at  the  same  time  to  leys. 
act  as  justices  of  the  peace.  They  were  desired  to  summon  Their  pow- 
before  them  any  person,  of  whatever  quality,  age,  or  sex, 
who  had  been  at,  or  was  suspected  of  an  intention”  of 
going  to,  a conventicle ; to  fine  and  imprison  them  upon 
their  appearance  ; or  to  fine  and  outlaw  them  if  they  failed 
to  appear ; to  oblige  them  to  find  security,  or  to  summarily 
levy  the  penalties  by  poinding  their  cattle ; to  call  in  the  as- 
sistance of  the  troops  to  enforce  the  execution  of  their  sen- 
tences, and  to  apply  the  whole  fines  of  all  who  were  not 
landed  men  to  themselves  and  the  other  sherifF-deputes. 

The  military  were  commanded  to  dissipate  all  conventicles  Aided  by 
by  force ; and  if  they  refused  instantly  to  disperse  when  or-  mihta- 
dered,  or  made  any  resistance,  the  soldiers  were  pardoned 
by  anticipation  for  any  murder  or  wounding  that  might  en- 
sue. The  preachers — -who  were  declared  traitors — or  any  in- 
tercommuned persons,  were  to  be  apprehended  and  lodg- 
ed in  prison  for  trial ; others  were  to  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
bail ; but  where  congregations  were  too  numerous  to  be  all 
arrested,  the  upper  garments  of  the  most  obnoxious  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  as  pledges  for  their  appearance.  The 
soldiers  were  also  empowered  to  seize  the  horses  and  arms 
of  all  who  were  at  such  meetings,  to  break  open  doors  and 
lockfast  places,  to  search  for  suspected  persons,  and  to  make 
use  of  any  of  the  houses  in  the  country  as  garrisons  when 
they  had  occasion. 

Lxxiv.  Armed  with  such  powers,  the  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities resembled  rather  tke  officials  of  the  inquisition  than 
the  regular  officers  of  a protestant  government.  The  exac- 
tion of  the  cess,  the  dispersion  of  the  field  meetings,  and  the 
levying  of  fines,  or  the  infliction  of  punishments,  appeared 
now  to  be  the  only  purposes  for  which  the  government  ex- 
isted. The  cess  was  universally  collected,  and  force— -often 
cruelly  exerted — decided  the  argument  about  paying  it. 

But  the  rigours  adopted  towards  field  meetings  only  in- 
creased the  evil ; they  durst  not  meet  in  small  numbers  nor 
unarmed,  as  the  punishment  was  the  same,  and  the  danger  Conventi- 
greater  than  in  large  armed  bodies.  They  began  to  assume  alarming 
the  form  which  government  affected  to  dread,  and  to  sup-  attitude. 
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press  which  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  raising  the 
forces  Every  conventicle  was  becoming  an  army ; and  as 
in  such  crowds  all  could  not  be  expected  to  be  men  of  pure 
principles,  and  influenced  solely  by  a desire  of  hearing  the 
gospel,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  irregularities 
were  committed,  and  that  language  began  to  be  held  which 
would  afford  a handle  to  their  enemies  ; nor  were  the  emis- 
saries of  the  government  inactive,  who  hoped,  by  pushing 
them  to  extremities,  to  reap  advantage  from  their  rashness. 

Lxxv.  At  this  time  the  popish  plot  in  England  was  so 
universally  credited,  and  the  measures  the  king  was  con- 
strained to  adopt  in  consequence,  so  opposite  to  his  inclina- 
tion and  his  politics,  that  he  beheld  with  great  complacency 
his  servants  in  Scotland,  availing  themselves  of  the  same 
story  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  support  a standing  army, 
under  the  absurd  pretext  of  suppressing  presbyterian  con- 
venticles, not  only  as  execrable  meetings  and  rendezvouses 
of  rebellion,  but  as  receptacles  of  Jesuits  and  hidden  papists. 
The  English  parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  were  naturally 
alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  government  in  Scotland, 
of  which  the  king  so  repeatedly  and  unequivocally  express- 
ed his  approbation ; and  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  expressed 
himself  so  strongly  on  the  subject,  that  it  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  establish  some  connexion  between  his  speech  and  the 
rising  in  Scotland  which  took  place  shortly  after.  Po- 
pery and  slavery,^’  he  said,  “ like  tw^o  sisters,  went  hand  in 
hand.  In  England,  popery  was  to  bring  in  slavery ; in 
Scotland,  slavery  was  to  introduce  popery.  Both  countries 
were  under  the  same  prince,  and  the  influence  of  the  same 
favourite  and  counsels ; yet  in  no  eastern  country  w^ere  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of  the  people,  more  subjected  to 
the  arbitrary  rule  and  disposal  of  those  that  govern,  than  in 
Scotland ; nor  was  it  to  be  imagined  that  their  conduct  was 
without  design  ; they  wished  to  drive  the  Scottish  nation  to 
rebellion,  on  purpose  that  when  an  army  was  raised,  under 
pretence  of  quelling  the  disturbance,  they  might  march  to 
England  where  they  would  find  the  papists  ready  in  arms 
to  receive  them.”  That  more  than  sympathy,  however,  to- 
wards the  sufferers  ever  existed,  there  appears  no  grounds 
for  believing ; nor  is  it  necessary  to  seek  any  other  cause 
for  the  western  insurrection  than  the  grievous  oppression 
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^exercised  by  the  delegated  civil  and  military  authorities.  BOOK 
D riven  to  desperation,  the  country  was  ripe  for  revolt,  and  -KVI. 
there  wanted  only  leaders  of  ability  to  have  rendered  it  uni- 
versa!  and  successful.  Several  incidents  tended  to  hasten 
the  crisis. 

Lxxvi.  Johnstone,  a captain  of  the  train-bands,  Edin- 
burgh, a violent  man,  and  active  in  putting  down  conven- 
ticl  es,  had  an  unpleasant  hoax  played  off  upon  him.  Being 
directed  to  a house  where  a meeting  was  said  to  be  held, 
instead  of  finding  the  prey  he  was  in  pursuit  of,  he  was  re-  Hoax  play- 
warded  for  his  officious  zeal  by  a sound  drubbing;  which,  edoffon 
although  it  rendered  him  for  a few  days  somewhat  more  S^nstone. 
captious  in  going  on  such  errands,  did  not  m«terially  injure 
him.  This  was  magnified  into  a deliberate  attempt  at  as- 
sassination, and  the  calumny  was  rendered  serious  by  the 
murder  of  two  soldiers  . at  Loudon  Hill,  by  persons  who 
were  strongly  suspected  to  have  been  government  spies.* 

But  the  death  of  archbishop  Sharpe,  which  shortly  followed, 
threw  the  others  into  shade,  and  was  long  the  w'atch-wmrd 
for  the  most  wanton,  cruel,  and  indiscriminate  retaliation. 

LXXVI  I.  In  the  month  of  April  the  council  extended  the 
powers  of  the  committee  for  public  affairs,  instrusting  them 
with  supreme  judicial  and  executive  authority,  and  appoint- 
ing three  to  be  a quorum:  As  the  two  archbishops  and  the  Powers  of 

bishop  of  Galloway — who  had  a dispensation  allowing  him 

. ^ ® mittee  of 

to  reside  constantly  in  Edinburgh — were  among  the  num-  public  af. 

ber,  the  general  odium  against  the  prelates  was  heightened  ; 

while  the  activity  with  which  the  inferior  clergy  denourjced 

the  absentees  from  the  parish  churches,  kept  the  country  in 

* Three  foot  soldiers  were  quartered  upon  a person  at  Loudon  Hill  who  had 
not  paid  cess,  and  they  continued  there  two  days.  The  man  himself  being 
sick,  his  wife  or  maid  servant  had  threatened  if  they  did  not  leave  the  house 
they  might  repent  it.  They  refused  to  do  this  without  orders,  but  were  in 
general  civil ; when,  one  of  them  being  absent,  the  other  two  were  awaked 
early  one  Sabbath  morning  by  persons  rudely  knocking  at  the  barn  door,  and 
when  one  of  the  soldiers  rose  to  open  it  he  was  saluted  with  “ Corne  out,  you 
damned  rogues,”  and  was  instantly  shot  through  the  body; 'the  other  was 
much  wounded,  but  survived  a few  days,  and  described  one  of  the  murderers 
as  a John  Scarlet,  tinker,  who  had  been  with  Carstairs,  [p.  604.]  and  was  af- 
terwards apprehended,  when  he  gave  himself  out  for  one  of  Mr.  Welsh’s  body 
guard,  but  escaped  without  any  punishment.  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  25-  The 
language  made  use  of  by  the  men  was  not  that  of  whigs  : and  no  inquiry 
was  made  after  Scarlet  at  the  time,  which  strongly  corroborates  the  suspicion. 
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BOOK  a state  of  constant  irritation,  and  drove  to  conventicles  men 
who  would  never  perhaps  have  thought  of  going  thither, 
1679.  had  they  not  been  induced  by  hatred  to  the  curates,  to  hear 
their  opponents.  The  new  sheriff- deputes  faithfully  second- 
ed the  most  violent  measures  of  the  party  ; particularly 
Carmichael — a.  bankrupt,  and  formerly  a bailie  in  Edin- 
burgh— appointed  to  this  office  in  Fife  by  the  primate,  who 
was  beyond  measure  enraged  at  the  increasing  number  and 
boldness  of  the  conventicles  in  his  own  diocese.  A number 
of  the  small  proprietors  were  ruined  and  intercommuned, 
and  their  sufferings  were  exasperated  by  the  tortures  to 
which  their  relatives  and  servants  were  exposed  on  account 
Cruelties  of  their  fidelity;  burning  matches  were  applied  to  extort 
under  their  their  domestics  a discovery  of  the  retreats  of  the  wan- 
sanction.  derers ; nor  did  the  circumstances  of  their  wives,  in  the 
most  delicate  situations  of  pregnancy  or  childbirth,  save 
them  from  brutality  and  insult ; tender  age  or  sex  was  no 
protection  to  their  children,  who  were  frequently  turned 
out  to  wander  on  the  heath,  or  beg  a scanty  pittance  which 
it  was  proclaimed  illegal  to  bestow.  To  apply  common  rules 
to  such  a state  of  society,  or  talk  of  the  relative  duties  of  magi- 
strates and  people  in  a case  where  law  was  only  another  name 
for  oppression,  and  magistrates  were  only  known  by  the  pains 
they  inflicted,  would  be  altogether  a misapplication  of  language. 

Lxxviii.  Several  of  these  heritors,  placed  without  the 
protection  of  government,  and  denied  every  method  of  legal 
redress,  while  skulking  from  place  to  place,  amid  the  wreck 
of  their  families  and  fortunes,  adopted  the  desperate  reso- 
lution of  inflicting  an  exemplary  punishment  upon  the  in- 
strument of  their  suffering,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  some 
alleviation  to  their  misery  from  the  terror  of  their  persecu- 
tors, as  they  found  they  could  obtain  none  either  from  their 
A party  lies  justice  or  mercy.  On  Saturday,  May  3,  they  assembled, 
Camf  nine^  in  number,  and  determined  to  intercept  Carmichael, 
ehael.  who,  they  learned,  that  morning  was  hunting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cupar ; but  he  having  heard  that  some  suspi- 
cious characters  were  abroad,  and  sufficiently  aware  of  his 

* Among  them  were  David  Hackston  ofRathillet,  John  Balfour  of  Kinloch, 
or  Burleigh,  James  Russel  in  Kettle,  Andrew  Gibson,  two  of  the  name  of 
Henderson,  William  Danziel,  and  Balfour  of  Gilston ; of  whom  Hackston  and 
Gilston  afterwards  suffered. 


Sufferers 

rendered 

desperate. 
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own  demerits,  gave  up  his  sport  hastily,  and  eluded  their  BOOK 
pursuit.  Frustrated  in  their  expectations  of  meeting  with 
the  deputy,  they  were  preparing  to  separate,  and  wait  some  2679 
more  favourable  opportunity,  when  a boy,  sent  from  Ro- 
bert Black  of  Baldinny,  told  them  tliat  the  archbishop  was 
at  Ceres,  and  would  soon  pass  by  Blebo-Hole,  not  far  dis- 
, tant.  Their  minds—already  roused  up  to  a terrible  pur- 
pose by  their  long  meditating  upon  their  own  wrongs,  and 
the  injuries  done  to  the  religion  and  liberty  of  their  coun- 
try by  the  active  apostacy  of  Sharpe — struck  with  the  un- 
expected incident,  which  they  considered  as  a kind  of  mi- 
raculous interposition,  received  the  intelligence  as  an  im- 
mediate communication  from  heaven ; and  one  of  them  en-  Disap 
thusiastically  exclaimed,  “ truly  this  is  of  God  ; it  seems 
he  is  delivered  into  our  hands  I”  Hackston  of  Rathillet  was 
averse  to  taking  the  primate’s  life ; he  thought  a matter 
of  such  importance  to  church  and  state  should  be  a subject 
of  more  mature  deliberation  ; besides,  he  had  a personal  ob- 
jection, having  a private  quarrel  with  Sharpe  on  account  of 
teinds.  He  would  not,  however,  desert  them,  though  he 
would  take  no  active  part.  One  of  them  now  remarked, 
if  we  spare  his  life  our  hazard  shall  be  no  less,  and  like- 
wise his  cruelty  shall  be  greater and  John  Balfour  of  Kin- 
loch  calling,  gentlemen,  follow  me,”  they  rode  along  the 
moor  towards  a village  called  Magus — about  two  miles  from 
St,  Andrews — near  which  they  descried  the  archbishop’s 
coach.  Russel,  another  of  the  party,  who  had  the  fleetest 
horse,  pushed  on  before,  to  ascertain  whether  Sharpe  was  in 
the  carriage,  and  perceiving  that  he  was,  threw  away  his  FalUn  with 
cloak,  and  cried  out,  ‘‘  Judas  be  taken  !”  The  bishop  re- 
plied,  by  vehemently  screaming  to  the  coachman,  “ drive  ! 
drive  ! ” and  the  coachman  redoubled  his  exertions  to  excite 
the  speed  of  his  horses,  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  gen- 
tlemen from  getting  near  him  by  brandishing  his  whip ; the 
latter  repeatedly  ordered  the  drivers  to  stop,  who  only  drove 
more  furiously,  till  one  of  the  pursuers  outran  the  coach, 
and  struck  the  leading  horse  in  the  face  with  his  sword,  when 
another  coming  up,  wounded  and  dismounted  the  postilion, 
and  cut  the  traces. 

Lxxix.  During  the  chase  several  shots  had  been  fired, 
some  of  which  went  through  the  coach,  but  did  no  harm. 
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After  it  was  stopped,  the  leader  of  the  party  ordered  the 
bishop  to  come  forth,  to  prevent  any  injury  being  done  to 
his  daughter,  who  was  with  him  ; but  he  refused,  and  began 
to  expostulate,  when  the  other  fired  a pistol,  which  not  tak- 
ing effect,  he  was  forcibly  dragged  from  his  seat.  When 
brought  out,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  intreated  them  to 
spare  his  life  and  he  would  spare  theirs,  and  promised  they 
should  never  be  called  to  account  for  that  day’s  w^ork.  They 
reminded  him  of  his  conduct  to  Mitchell,  and  protested  that 
it  was  from  no  motives  of  personal  revenge  they  sought  his 
life ; but  because  he  had  betrayed  the  church,  and  for  eigh- 
teen years  wrung  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  saints,  they 
were  commissioned  by  God  to  execute  just  judgment  upon 
him,  as  a murderer,  an  apostate,  and  an  open  persecutor  of 
the  church  of  Christ.  His  continued  intreaties  for  life  were 
answered  by  exhortations  to  prepare  for  judgment  and  eter- 
nity ; and  his  last  moments  were  imbittered  by  the  reproach 
of  his  having  kept  back  the  king’s  letter  till  nine  persons 
had  suffered  on  account  of  the  affair  at  Pentland.  His 
daughter  too  fell  on  her  knees,  and  besought  them  to  spare 
him  ; but  the  conviction  that  their  own  lives  must  have  been 
the  forfeit,  w^ould  not  allow  them  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
mercy*  They  fired  again,  and  he  still  escaping  the  balls, 
they  cut  him  repeatedly  with  their  swords,  when  he  fell  flat 
on  his  face,  and  lay  motionless,  his  daughter  shrieking  and 
weeping  bitterly  beside  him.  Believing  him  killed  outright, 
the  party  were  mounting  their  horses  to  go  off,  when  one  of 
them  having  overheard  his  daughter,  in  calling  to  the  coach- 
man for  help,  say,  oh  ! there  is  life  in  yet,”  desired  them 
to  make  sure  w’ork,  as,  if  he  survived,  it  would  be  worse  than 
if  they  had  never  touched  him  ; they  returned  and  finished 
their  dreadful  business  by  literally  hewing  his  head  in  pieces. 
They  then  disarmed  the  servants,  and  carried  off  the  arms 
and  all  the  papers  ; and  although  the  deed  was  performed  at 
noon  day,  and  the  country  was  in  every  direction  patrolled 
by  the  troopers,  the  actors  met  with  no  interruption,  but  re* 
mained  together  till  evening,  when,  after  having  examined 
the  documents  they  had  found  upon  the  primate,  they  sepa- 
rated, each  to  shift  for  himself.^ 

• Russel’s  Account  of  the  Murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe.  Account  of 
Sharpe’s  death  by  authcrity,  Wodrow,  vo'-  ii-  32. 
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Lxxx.  Like  all  apostates,  who  deserve  the  name  by  desert-  BOOK 
ing  a cause,  not  from  conviction  of  its  badness,  and  the  su- 
periority  of  that  which  they  espouse,  but  from  motives  of 
ambition,  covetousness,  or  self-interest,  Sharpe  was  cordially 
abhorred  by  the  party  he  betrayed,  witholit  being  esteemed 
by  those  he  joined ; and  as  he  lived  without  being  loved,  he 
died  without  being  lamented.  Setting  aside  the  dubious  His  charac* 
tales  his  opponents  have  alleged  against  him,^  it  is  evident,  ter. 
from  the  uncontroverted  facts  of  his  public  life,  that  he  was 
a man  who  did  not  live  under  the  influence  of  the  principles 
he  professed  : his  lust  of  power,  and  desire  of  pre-eminence, 
swallowed  up  every  other  passion,  and  rendered  him  deceit- 
ful and  perfidious  ; while  his  consciousness  of  having  injured  ■ 
his  former  associates  rendered  him  cruel  and  revengeful. 

O 

He  was  at  once  haughty  and  servile,  imperious  and  abject, 
careless  about  the  substance,  and  furious  for  the  forms  of 
religion  ; he  was  more  anxious  to  persecute  the  non-conform- 
ist than  to  instruct  the  ignorant  or  reclaim  the  vicious.  The 
general  misery  he  had  spread  over  the  country  by  his  zeal 
for  episcopacy,  rendered  his  death  a subject  of  little  regret 
to  any  who  were  not  immediately  interested  in  supporting 
that  system  of  which  he  was  the  chief  agent;  nor  was  it  un- 
natural that  the  first  feelings  of  the  presbyterians  should 
have  been  that  of  satisfaction  at  the  removal  of  their  most 
implacable  persecutor. 

Lxxxi.  No  fact  in  history  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
archbishop’s  death  was  unpremeditated,  nor  than  that  it  was 
entirely  caused  by  his  own  cruelty  ; it  is  therefore  ridiculous 
to  allege  that  it  originated  in  any  abstract  doctrines  promul- 
gated in  the  meetings  of  the  times,  or  to  involve  the  presby- 
terians of  that  day  in  a charge  of  abetting  assassination ; a , 
charge  which  comes  with  a peculiarly  bad  grace  from  their 
opponents,  who  pass  over  a much  more  inexcusable  murder, 
wantonly  committed  on  that  very  day,  on  the  person  of  a 
young,  pious,  and  unoffending  individual,  Andrew  Ayton,  Murder  of 

younger  of  Inchdarnie,  who  had  been  intercommuned  when'  Ayton 
J ^ p T 1 • 1 younger  of 

only  seventeen  years  of  age,  for  not  attending  the  episcopal  inchdarnie. 

incumbent.  He  had,  by  stealth,  dined  on  that  day  at  his  fa- 
ther’s house,  which  he  had  left  about  two  o’clock,  and  was 
proceeding  to  his  hiding  place  at  Auchtermuchty,  when  he  saw 
• Hind  Let  Loose,  p.  64*5;  Naphtali,  p.  134,  &c. 
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a party  of  horse  riding  furiously  to  Coupar,  and  rode  some- 
what smartly  to  avoid  them  : this  being  perceived  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  troop,  he  dispatched  one  of  his  soldiers  after 
him,  who,  without  asking  any  question,  or  desiring  him  to  sur- 
render, shot  the  young  gentleman  through  the  body,  and  re- 
turned unconcernedly  to  his  party.  With  difficulty  Ayton 
continued  on  horseback  till  he  reached  the  next  house,  where 
he  was  accommodated  with  a bed,  and  a servant  dispatched 
to  Coupar  for  a surgeon  ; but  no  surgeon  was  allowed  to 
stir  from  the  place ; instead,  a party  were  sent  to  bring  him, 
wounded  as  he  was,  a prisoner  to  the  town,  nor  could  the 
entreaties  of  sir  John  Ayton,  his  relative,  prevail  upon  them 
to  allow  the  dying  youth  to  remain.  He  was  hurried  away 
that  night  upon  one  of  their  horses  to  Coupar,  although  he 
fainted  four  times  upon  the  road  through  loss  of  blood ; and 
next  day  expired  about  twelve  o’clock.  As  we  proceed  in 
the  dismal  and  bloody  period  upon  which  we  are  now  about 
to  enter  we  shall  meet  with  numberless  equally  unprovoked 
and  wanton  murders,  incited,  encouraged,  and  rewarded  by 
the  government. 

Lxxxii.  If,  under  such  circ’imstances,  retaliation  .were 
threatened,  and  sometimes  jus.  ^ed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  any  law  of  nature  or  of  God  by  which  moral  guilt 
could  be  attached  to  the  private  avenger  of  blood,  in  a na- 
tion where  assassination  was  sanctioned  by  statute,  where 
hospitality  was  a capital  crime,  and  common  courtesy  pun- 
ishable by  death  ; where  to  petition  was  treason,  where  to 
talk  of  legal  redress  was  the  certain  road  to  a jail,  and  to 
utter  a complaint  was,  in  the  phrase  of  the  country,  to  sign 
one’s  own  banishment.  Yet  I do  not  know  that  the  wildest 
covenanters  ever  attempted  to  justify  the  execution  of  right- 
eous judgment  by  private  men  on  any  other  grounds  than 
extreme  necessity,  which  forced  them  to  fall  upon  such  ex- 
pedients to  prevent  their  utter  extermination,  or  that  they 
ever  extenuated  such  extremities  by  any  other  plea  than 
that  of  oppression,  which,  inspiration  itself  saith,  maketh  a 
wise  man  mad. 
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